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EDITORIAL 
Fore  Thoughts 

Occasioned  by  the  beginning  of  another  volume  of  Educational  Foundations 


WORDSWORTH  characterized 
Samubl  Tayix>r  Colbridgb 
as  "The  rapt  one  with  the  god- 
like forehead/'  Lamb  writing  of 
his  early  school  days  at  Christ's 
Hospital  called  him,  "the  in- 
spired charity  boy."  Another  had  oc- 
casion to  allude  to  him  as  a  man  of 
magnificent  beginnings.  Alas  for  the 
possessor  of  the  godlike  forehead  that 
his  body  was  tormented  with  neuralgic 
pains  and  that,  like  another  great 
Englishman  of  letters,  his  genius  had 
the  handicap  of  a  drug  habit.  His 
inspirations  were  often  nullified  by 
his  indolence.  He  frequently  began 
in  brilliant  style  what  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  finish,  as  for  instance 
his  "Cristobd"  and  "Kubla  Khan.*' 

Here  is  the  beginning,  magnificent 
or  otherwise,  of  Volume  XXIX  of 
Educational  Foundations.  In  frank 
appreciation  of  the  high  standing  and 
recognized  abilities  of  our  contribu- 
tors, in  consideration  of  the  timely 
interest  of  the  subjects  discussed 
herein  and  convinced  of  the  practi- 
cal value  of  our  several  departments 
we  believe  that  the  year's  work  is 


thus  projected  on  a  lofty  plane. 
Lest  the  Colsridgb  analogy  be  drawn 
too  dosdy  we  assure  the  reader, 
gentle  of  course,  that  our  plans 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
high  level  thruout  the  year.  The 
danger  of  our  inspirations  being  balked 
either  by  opium  or  indolence  is  pre- 
sumably negligible.  The  powers  per- 
mitting, this  volume  shall  be  rather 
like  "The  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner",  a  poem  famed  for 
persistent  excellence,  worthy  the  poet 
of  the  godlike  forehead. 

If  Louis  the  Fifteenth's  belief  in  a 
devil  was  sufficient  to  justify  Carlyu's 
ascription  of  a  religious  faith  to  that 
monarch,  our  determination  to  war 
against  every  evil  influence  that  threat- 
ens true  educational  progress  is  a 
measure  of  evidence  of  our  faith  in 
the  power  of  education.  We  cannot 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
unless  we  make  the  people  fit  for 
democracy.  Against  the  conservatism 
that  enslaves  and  against  the  radical- 
ism that  precipitates  disaster  we  shall 
continue  to  battle  with  all  the  forces 
at  our  command.    That  process  only 
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is  truly 'educational  which  results  in 
right'.Hhidking  and  contributes  to 
rigfhtjhsiiig. 


•  • 


•/•/  The  Great  War  is  injecting  new 
problems  into  the  field  of  education, 
toward  the  solution  of  which  we  hope 
to  contribute.  Our  columns  are  open 
at  all  times  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
have  clear-cut  convictions  and  are 
able  to  express  them  in  convincing 
language.  This  is  in  part  the  purpose 
of  "The   New  Educational  Founda- 


f  > 


tions. 


How  like  a  family  should  we 
editors,  publishers,  contributors,  sub- 
scribers, agents — differing  on  occasion, 
yet  united  in  the  golden  bonds  of  an 
intellectual  kinship!  And  let  there 
be  no  suspicion  that  these  precious 
pages  of  ours  shall  be  given  over  to 
controversy  to  the  exclusion  of  ran- 
dom simplicities  and  heart  redeeming 
contemplations.  No  man  has  yet 
been  able  to  draw  a  straight  line  be- 
tween the  dreaming  of  great  dreams 
and  the  doing  of  great  deeds.  In  this 
highly  privileged  family  of  ours  we 
are  capable  of  understanding  the 
gifted  ElEATS  when  he  writes, 

"He  ne'er  is  crowned 
With  immortaUty,  who  fears  to  follow 
Where  airy  voices  lead." 


(( 


Vacational  Education** 


"An  acre  of  Middlesex  is  better 
than  a  principality  in  Utopia, "  said 
Macaulay. 

Dreamers  are  entitled  to  their 
dreams.  God  pity  the  man  who  has 
them  not.  But  in  this  practical  world 
we  must  look  carefully  to  otu*  Middle- 
sex acres. 


Education  has  for  years  been  slowly 
readjusting  its  methods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  more  practical  results, 
that  is,  results  demanded  by  this 
swift  mechanical  age. 

The  long  summer  vacation,  conse- 
crated to  idleness,  is  a  tradition  long 
held  sacred.  It  is  now  an  anachron- 
ism. It  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare,  or 
worse.  It  is  bad  psychology,  bad 
economics,  bad  morals,  bad  peda- 
gogy- 

Neither  too  much  labor  nor  too 

much  rest  is  good  for  man.  The  one 
wears  him  out,  the  other  rusts  him 
out.  Most  of  us  would  prefer  to  go 
out  by  the  wearing  rather  than  by  the 
rusting  process,  if  choice  must  be  made. 

Many  a  lad  who  has  hailed  with 
delight  the  advent  of  the  summer 
vacation,  has  longed  for  it  to  dose. 
Robust  yoimg  Americans,  however 
much  they  may  chafe  at  the  restraints 
of  the  classroom,  have  some  sense  of 
the  value  of  time  and  are  glad  of  op- 
portunities to  employ  it  wisely.  What 
is  needed  therefore  is  an  educational 
program  which  will  provide  for  our 
young  people  occupations  combining 
educative  and  industrial  values  dur- 
ing the  out-of-door  season.  Of  course 
the  allotted  tasks  should  be  congenial, 
the  conditions  wholesome  and  the 
supervision  as  wise  as  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  can  produce. 

There  is  nothing  entirely  new  in  this 
theory,  but,  it  has  required  a  big  war, 
with  its  lash  of  necessity,  to  drive  us 
to  action.  Now  a  marvelous  thing 
has  happened  to  the  youth  of  otu*  land. 
Thousands  of  our  young  patriots  have 
been  cheerfully  cultivating  the  soil 
during  the  summer,  doing  a  good  bit  for 
Unde  Sam,  and  getting  an  imder. 
standing  of  life  at  its  sotu-ces  which  is 
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worth  more  than  many  months  of 
"book  lamin'."  The  work  has  been 
done  thru  various  forms  of  organiza- 
tion»  the  most  efficient  of  which  is 
probably  that  known  as  the  Indus- 
.trial  Army  Camp.  In  connection  with 
expert  military  and  agricultural  in- 


struction many  features  of  educational 
and  recreational  value  are  easily  adapt- 
able. Our  educational  leaders  will  be 
woefully  remiss  if  they  fail  to  profit 
by  the  experiences  of  the  summer. of 
191 7.  "Vacational  education"  has 
won  a  place  in  the  world's  new  order. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  CITIZEN'S 

CREED  CONTEST 


Many  Contributors — ^Who  Is  to  Win  the  $1,000  Prize? — ^Manuscripts  Must  Be 

In  By  September  14th 


The  sum  of  $1,000  is  to  be  paid  by 
the  City  of  Baltimore  for  a  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  American 
citizenship  worthy  of  being  announced 
and  used  thruout  the  nation  as  a 
Citizen's  Creed.  Such  a  state- 
ment is  much  needed,  especially  for 
use  in  the  schools. 

The  plan  originated  with  Educa- 
tional Fotmdadonsandhas  been  most 
nobly  and  energetically  furthered  by 
the  Vigilantes. 

The  contest  closes  on  September 
14th. 

During  the  summer  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  given  considerable 
space  to  the  project,  all  approving. 
Manuscripts  have  been  arriving  at 
headquarters  in  large  numbers  and 
from  all  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  It  is 
hoped  that  among  them  will  be  f  otmd 


the  document  that  will  meet  with  the 
unanimous  preference  of  the  commit- 
tee and  that  will  make  the  author 
richer  by  $1,000  in  money,  and  the 
country  richer  in  the  possession  of  a 
new  and  competent  enunciation  of 
the  great  ideals  which  guide  us  as  a 
people  even  as  the  heavenly  constel- 
lations assist  the  mariner  in  keeping 
his  bearings  on  the  perilous  deep. 

The  contest  has  already  been  a 
success  to  the  degree  in  which  it  has 
furnished  an  incentive  toward  a  re- 
examination of  our  doctrines  and  a 
more  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  functions  of  citizenship  in  a  free 
country. 

Correspondence  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Committee  in  care  of 
Educational  Foundations,  31  E.  27th 
St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  OUR 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

By    HENRY    VAN    DYKE 

The  Moral  Basis  of  Citizenship— The  Bracing  Up  of 

DiscipKne— Reality  in  Religion  ^ 

Is  there  any  man  in  ihis  country  whose  views  on  this  subject  are  entiUed 
to  closer  consideration  than  our  former  minister  to  Holland? 

Probably  not. 

A  master  mind  in  education,  in  literature,  in  religion,  in  diplomacy,  his  name 
brings  new  honor  to  Educational  Foundations.  We  hope  to  give  our  readers 
the  benefit  of  his  opinion  on  other  vital  questions  during  the  year. — Ed. 


IT  seems  to  me  that  the  entrance  of 
om-  country  into  this  great  war  of 
the  Twentieth  Century,  in  which  she 
has  been  forced  to  bear  her  part  in 
order  to  defend  her  own  liberties 
and  rights  and  the  cause  of  democracy 
thruout  the  world,  must  have  a  very 
considerable  effect  upon  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

In  the  first  place  it  should  increase 
the  stress  which  our  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  lay  upon  the  moral 
basis  and  the  high  ideals  and  duties 
of  citizenship,  as  opposed  alike  to  the 
brutal  Nietzschean  philosophy  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  "blond  beast,"  and 
to  the  soft  and  selfish  Icdssej^aire 
ix)licy  of  those  people  who  think  in 
terms  of  the  jelly-fish.  We  need  to  re- 
vive again  the  saner  and  sterner  ideas 
of  Washington  and  the  men  who 
stood  with  him,  which  were  in  effect 
the  same  ideas  as  those  of  Pym  and 
Hampton,  Milton  and  GuvSR  Crom- 
WBLL,  and  William  the  Silbnt.  In 
the  ti*arhing  of  philosophy  and  ethics, 
literature  and  history,  as  well  as  in  the 
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teaching  of  jurisprudence,  the  minds 
of  our  young  men  and  of  our  young 
women  too,  need  to  be  strengthened 
and  fortified  by  a  doser  attention  to 
those  things  which  are  great  and 
worthy  and  strong,  and  which  are  free 
from  the  taint  of  militarism  and  of 
anarchism,  either  destructive  or  paci- 
fist. 

In  the  second  place  I  believe  that 
almost  all  our  educational  institutions 
should  receive  a  thoro  bracing  up  in 
the  matter  of  ordinary  discipline.  I 
do  not  mean  by  this  the  creation  of 
an  annoying  and  altogether  useless 
complexity  of  petty  rul^  and  regu- 
lations. I  mean  the  serious  daily 
cultivation  of  a  habit  of  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  those  rules  which  are  neces- 
sary and  useful.  We  had  something 
of  this  for  some  time  in  our  college 
and  university  athletic  associations. 
But  their  benefits  have  been  too  much 
confined  to  a  small  and  select  dass  of 
students.  The  whole  student  body 
needs  to  be  instructed  and  trained 
to  do  the  thing  whidi  is  ordered  by 


HISPSRIL 


oomDetent  authority,  without  hesita- 
tion or  delay.  For  this  purpose  drill  of 
some  kind  is  very  valuable,  and  in  the 
present  conditions,  where  our  coun- 
try's manhood  is  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  defend  our  country's  life  as 
well  as  her  honor,  military  drill  seems 
to  be  dearly  indicated.  The  man  who 
has  not  learned  how  to  submit  him- 
self can  hardly  be  said  truly  to  possess 
himself. 

In  the  third  place,  I  think  it  needful 
and  highly  probable  that  a  greater 
sense  of  reality  is  coming  into  all  the 
religious  service  of  our  educational 
institutions.  This,  of  course,  should 
always  be  entirely  voluntary.  And 
if  we  can  succeed  in  making  it  real, 


it  will  become  practically  universal. 
When  war  comes  men  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied with  any  religion  which  is 
formal  or  superficial.  They  must  have 
a  faith  which  goes  down  to  the  bottom 
of  things,  and  reaches  up  to  the  top 
of  things,  and  stands  the  wear  and 
tear  of  every-day  danger,  hardship 
and  sacrifice. 

If  the  war  helps  our  educational 
institutions  to  make  some  substantial 
advance  along  these  lines,  it  will 
bring  gre^t  compensations  for  the 
sorrows  and  trials  which  are  its  inevit- 
able accompaniment. 


His  Peril 


By  EDITH  HARMAN  BROWN 


To  hear  of  his  death  in  the  trenches? 
Would  that  be  the  worst  news  to  me? 
A  deadlier  fear  is  dutching  my  heart 
For  the  boy  who  is  over  the  sea. 


There's  a  danger  that  lurks  half-hid- 
den, of  which. 

The  soldier,   secure  on  his  ground. 

Absorbed  in  the  fight  for  the  country 
he  loves 

Is,  a  moment,  forgetting  the  sound. 


Then  she  murmurs  her  lure  and  un- 
covers her  face. 

So  bold,  yet,  oh  horror!    So  fair  I 

The  young  man  is  suddenly  met  by 
the  foe. 

He  must  fight  all  the  time, — every- 
where! 


Bring  him  back  to  me  dean  in  his 
heart  and  his  soul 

Tho  his  body  be  broken  and  maimed! 

It's  the  cry  of  the  mother  who  looked 
in  his  eyes. 

When  he 'gave  bade  that  look,  un- 
ashamed. 
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ORIENTAL 


REPUBLIC" 


An    Interview    with    President    Viera 

of     Uruguay 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

A  South  American  Taft— Education  in  Uruguay— A  School  of 
Dramatic  Art  Supported  by  the  State—Imigration  and  La- 
bor Problems— A  Proposed  ^'College   of  Presidents**— 
Trade    with    the    United    States— The    Barbecue 


THE  visitor  to 
the  Republic 
of  Uruguay  is 
quite  likely  to 
ask  among  his 
first  questions 
why  this  small  but 
progressive  state 
is  known  as  the 
"Oriental  Repub- 
lic." He  wiU  be 
told  that  it  was 
simply  because 
Uruguay  represen- 
ted the  eastern 
section  of  Argen- 
tine before  the  two 
Republics  were 
separated.  That, 
however,  the  Re- 
public of  one  and 
one-half  million 
inhabitants  which 
established  its 
freedom       and 


The  Interview  is  an  Important 
means  of  securing  information 
forthe  benefit  of  the  many,  that 
might  otherwise  be  confined  to 
the  favored  few. 

Newspapers  and  general  mag- 
azines make  constant  use  of  this 
method  of  reporting. 

Few  writers  have  had  better 
opportunities  to  meet  and  to 
converse  intimately  with  prom- 
inent men  in  many  lands  than 
has  Mr.  Cooper.  We  know  of 
none  to  excel  him  in  the  felici- 
tous reporting  of  worth  while 
opinions. 

We  shall  publish  a  number  of 
timely  interviews  in  the  present 
volume.  They  will  be  worth 
reading  and  quoting. — Editor. 


reminds  one  often 
of  the  United 
States  from  which 
country  this 

"grazing"  land 
has  taken  many 
of  its  principles. 
A  foreign  gentle- 
man in  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires  told 
us  upon  our  de- 
parture for  Mon- 
tevideo that  Uru- 
guay was  simply 
looking  thru  the 
small  end  of  the 
telescope,  as  com- 
pared with  Argen- 
tine, that,  in  fact, 
this  small  Re- 
public which  de- 
pends almost  en- 
tirely   upon     its 


independence      in 


1830,  and  prides  itself  upon 
many  unique  and  individual  enter- 
prises, possesses  any  more  of  the  traits 
Oriental  than  any  other  South  Ameri- 
can Republic  is  not  readily  discerned. 
Uruguay,  on  the  other  hand,  es- 
pecially in  the  construction  of 
its  constitution  and  in  the 
promotion      of      its       government, 


cattle  and  sheep 
for  its  sustenance,  was  considerably  an 
imftator  of  its  larger  and  nearest  neigh- 
bor. We  must  confess  that  our  own 
impressions  gave  us  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent conception.  We  found  here  a  Re- 
public keenly  alive  to  originating  laws 
and  conditions  directly  adaptable  to 
its  own  population.  We  found  pecul- 
iar laws  relating  to  the  laboring  man, 
such  as  the  one  making  it  possible  for 
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the  WDrkman  to  toil  not  more  than  eight 
hours  daily  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  carrying  this  injunction  to  the 
extent  that  no  man  shall  labor  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  The 
laborer  is  allowed  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  a  single  day,  but  the 
sum  total  of  his  weekly  toil,  must  be 
kept  within  the  forty-eight  hours, 
assuring  a  rest  day.  As  a  Uruguayan 
expressed  it  "we  believe  in  a  rhythmic 
round  of  toil  which  makes  it  possible 
to  have  five-sixths  of  the  population 
working  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
one-sixth  resting. " 

We  found  the  independence  of  this 
nation  asserting  itself  in  the  new  im- 
provement works  relative  to  the  docks 
at  which  the  numerous  vessels  dis- 
charge their  cargo.  -  Because  of  the 
lack  of  wharfage  it  has  been  custo- 
mary for  boats  to  discharge  their 
cargoes  by  means  of  lighters,  and  the 
lighterage  company  for  many  years 
has  been  doing  a  lai^  and  lucrative 
business  with  a  four  million  dollar  in- 
vestment in  this  excellent  port.  The 
Government  with  one  brave  stroke 
has  spent  recently  twenty-five  million 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  new 
dockage  which  will  accommodate  fif- 
teen vessels  at  one  time.  A  severe  fight 
was  brought  on  thereby  with  the 
Hghterage  company  and  the  contest 
was  carried  as  far  as  London,  a  kind 
of  boycott  being  installed  against  this 
port  for  a  time  with  the  hope  that  the 
Government  would  yield  to  the  power- 
ful arguments  of  the  rich  lighterage 
company. 

During  our  interview  with  Dr. 
ViBRA,  the  Republic's  President,  we 
learned  of  a  unique  arrangement  in 
this  country  by  which  a  student  can 
pass  from  the  kindergarten  stage  to 
the  last  moment  of  graduate  work  in 


the  best  technical  school  or  Univer- 
sity, without  paying  one  penny  for 
his    tuition,    text-books    even    being 
provided  by  the  State.    On  this  ques- 
tion of  education  President  Viera 
revealed  much  enthusiasm  being  justly 
proud    of    the    nation's    schools   for 
adults  founded  in   1907  and  placed 
under  the  public  school  administra- 
tion, also    gratuitous  and  open  both 
day  and  night,  the  school  for  back- 
ward children  and  the  school  for  the 
professional  training  of  working  girls, 
directed  by  teachers  educated  for  the 
purpose  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  national  school  of  arts  and  trades 
carried  directly  in  Une  with  the  na- 
tional industries,  the  department  of 
secondary   and   preparatory   instruc- 
tion exclusively  for  women,  the  Dean 
of  which  department  is  a  woman,  and 
all    of    the    professors    are    likewise 
women,  the  departmental  lyceum  in 
the  eighteen  departments  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  special  public  lecturer, 
which   resembles   the   public   lecture 
plan  in  connection  with  the  public 
schools  in  the  States,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  educational  features.     Our  at- 
tention was  also  called  to  the  national 
orchestra,  consisting  of  sixty  musicians 
who  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May  give  daily  concerts  in  one  of  the 
principle  theatres  of  the  caoitol  and  in 
addition   visit  cities  of   the  interior 
for  concert  work.    The  original  value 
of  this  orchestra  is  aimed  at  the  develop- 
ment of  creative  activity  on  the  Dart 
of  national  comoosers,  whose  works 
are  especially  used  by  these  musicians. 
An  experimental  school  of  dramatic 
art  founded  by  the  Italian  actress, 
Jacinta  Pbzzana  renders  four  Der- 
formances  a  week,  each  of  which  is 
free,   the  exoenses  being   borne  en- 
tirely by  the  State. 
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There  are  other  things  interesting 
to  the  foreigner  concerning  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  in 
addition  to  his  loyalty  to  education. 

One's  first  impression  of  this  gen- 
tleman is  to  the  effect  that  he  is  one 
of  the  stoutest  gentleman  he  has  ever 
seen  in  his  life.  In  fact  he  is  often 
compared  with  ^x-Prbsidsnt  Taft 
in  this  regard,  though  we  doubt  much 
whether  Profsssor  Taft  even  be- 
fore his  successful  activities  in  re- 
duction, equalled  Prbsidsnt  Vibra's 
physical  proportions. 

Since  it  is  a  law  in  Uruguay  that 
the  Executive  power  of  the  Republic 
cannot  succeed  himself  without  an 
intervening  four  years,  the  visitor 
will  be  told  that  the  former  President 
of  Rooseveltian  energy  and  tenden- 
cies, JosB  B  ATTLB  Y  Ordonbz,  Searched 
among  his  friends  for  a  man  sufficiently 
adaptable  to  carry  out  his  plans  and 
hold  his  seat  until  he  could  again  be 
elected  as  President.  In  Doctor 
ViBRA  he  fixed  upon  a  man  who 
proved  capable,  not  only  of  fully  oc- 
cupying the  large  chair  of  state  in 
the  Government  palace,  but  who  also 
has  shown  signs  of  individual  inde- 
pendence which  it  is  said  is  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  the  former  Executive. 
Dr.  Vibra's  present  popularity  with 
the  people  has  led  those  politicians 
who  seemed  to  desire  him  simply  as  a 
figure  head,  to  become  somewhat 
nervous.  During  our  visit  to  Monte- 
video we  were  invited  to  attend  in 
one  of  the  large  theatres  a  meeting  of 
appreciation  arranged  in  honor  of 
the  President  at  which  hundreds  of 
Uruguayans  gathered  to  hear  speeches 
and  unite  in  vast  applause  on  behalf 
of  the  Republic's  present  leader. 

The  discrimination  of  Dr.  Vibra 


came  out  when  we  asked  concerning 
his  attitude  towards  immigration  and 
the  labor  problems  of  his  country. 

"To  be  sure  we  want  immigration 
here,  but  we  want  additional  popu- 
lation of  the  right  kind.  Uruguay 
does  not  possess  facilities  and  re- 
sources for  manufacturing  because  of 
her  lack  of  coal,  wood  and  iron.  The 
Republic  has  on  the  other  hand 
tremendous  resources  for  the  raising 
of  live  stock  and  also  for  agricultural 
development.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
our  recruits  chosen  with  a  view  to 
the  kind  of  work  which  the  nation 
needs.  We  do  not  require  the  vast 
influx  of  laboring  population  which 
Argentine  and  the  United  States, 
for  example,  have  been  receiving, 
since  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  them  and 
furthermore  they  would  find  little 
congenial  to  their  abilities  in  Uruguay. " 

As  we  had  been  impressed  with  the 
lack  of  horses  or  horse  raising  in  Uru- 
guay which  we  had  somehow  connec- 
ted with  this  Republic,  we  inquired 
as  to  why  Uruguay  did  not  devote 
herself  to  the  horse  raising  industry. 
It  was  brought  out  in  reoly  that  in 
the  time  of  revolutions  of  which 
Uruguay  had  had  her  share  in  former 
days,  but  which  were  now  things  of 
the  past,  the  revolutionists  who  were 
successful  had  a  disagreeable  habit 
of  seizing  the  horses  as  a  legitimate 
prey,  which  was  naturally  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  farmer  along  this  line  of 
industry. 

A  somewhat  unique  feature  of  gov- 
ernment is  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  investigator  in  Uruguay  in  the 
collegiate  Presidency.  This  plan  which 
was  strongly  promulgated  by  Dr. 
Vibra 's  predecessor  called  for  seven 
presidents  instead  of  one. 
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''What,"  we  inquired,  "was  the 
advantage  whidi  was  expected  to 
accrae  from  sudi  an  arrangement?" 

"The  idea  was  to  prevent  the  usur- 
pation of  power  by  one  man  ^diose 
views  and  procedtve  were  practi- 
cally unknown  to  the  electorate  pre- 
vious to  his  occupation  of  the  Presi- 
dency. For  example,  the  incoming 
President  of  Aigentine  is  somewhat 
of  an  experiment,  the  people  hardly 
knowing  just  what  is  going  to  happen 
when  the  untried  man  of  a  new  party 
comes  into  power.  This  creates  an 
uncertainty  in  business  and  it  is 
thought  that  if  several  men  occupied 
the  Executive  leadership  of  the  coun- 
try, the  plan  would  make  for  stability 
and  national  certainty." 

The  first  consideration  of  sudi  a 
plan  impresses  one  with  considerable 
doubt  as  to  any  gain  accruing  to  a 
Republic  in  the  way  of  unity  or  cer- 
tainty by  having  seven  men  tr3ring 
to  run  things  rather  than  one,  and 
the  generally  accepted  belief  that  Dr. 
ViBRA  is  a  far  less  firm  adherent  to 
this  policy  than  was  his  predecessor 
increases  our  confidence  in  his  judg- 
ment. 

We  were  interested  furthermore  to 
ask  the  President  the  question  which 
we  have  been  placing  before  other 
chief  Executives  and  business  men  of 
these  South  American  states. 

"What  is  your  opinion  concerning 
trade  with  the  United  States?  Wifl 
the  present  business  which  the  Uru- 
guajrans  are  carrying  on  with  America 
largely  because  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  trade  with  Europe,  con- 
tinue after  the  war?" 

"We  like  the  Americans"  respon- 
ded the  President,  "and  we  should 
like  to  trade  with  you,  but  the  tra- 
ditions and  customs  of  doing  business 


here  are  similar  to  those  in  other 
Sooth  American  Republics  and  the 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
do  not  seem  to  understand  these  con- 
ditions, or  at  least  they  have  not 
shown  signs  of  adapting  themselves 
to  our  modes  of  buying  and  receiving 
goods  from  abroad.  There  are  many 
complaints  at  present  from  our  peo- 
ple r^arding  shipments,  paddng,  and 
manner  of  payment.  It  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  United  States  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  now  being  car- 
ried on  with  you  is  continued  after 
the  war.  It  is  my  private  opinion 
that  unless  some  radical  changes  are 
made,  this  trade  will  return  to  Europe. 
Our  people  are  by  language  and  senti- 
ment synqiathetically  united  especi- 
ally with  the  French,  where  the 
Uruguayans  go  for  their  holidays, 
and  the  easy  adjustments  which  the 
Germans  and  the  English  have  made 
in  our  favor  in  the  past  have  formed 
traditions  and  associations  of  long 
standing.  The  Latin-American  is  pe- 
culiarly susceptible  to  traditions  and 
his  conservatism  and  loyalty  to  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  trade  are  strong  forces." 

The  President  of  Uruguay  impres- 
ses one  as  being  like  most  fat  men, 
exceedingly  agreeable  and  human. 
We  were  received  in  a  most  unpreten- 
tious manner  and  his  kindliness  was 
revealed  in  his  desire  to  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  acquaint  us  with  the 
real  conditions  and  facts  making  for 
a  more  thoro  and  Mendly  understand- 
ing between  Uruguay  and  the  United 
States.  One  receives  the  impression 
that  like  the  President  of  the  United 
States  he  enjojrs  the  pleasures  of 
private  life  untrammeled  with  the 
cares  of  office.  One  is  tcdd  that  among 
the  diversions  is  that  of  joining  a 
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party  of  friends  and  going  out  to  a 
large  estanda,  where  a  great  barbecue 
is  held.  He  indulges  in  the  national 
custom,  prevalent  here  as  in  Argen- 
tine, the  other  great  cattle  country,  of 
sitting  around  a  great  fire  over  which 
an  ox  is  roasted  whole,  and  armed 
with  a  huge  knife  slicing  off  a  generous 
piece  of  the  fresh  roast,  which  is  held 
in  one  hand.  Then,  with  a  generous 
piece  of  the  meat  in  his  teeth,  the  dex- 
terous manipulator  of  the  knife,  is  sup- 
posed with  one  slash  to  cut  this  off  as 
dose  to  his  face  as  his  nose  will  allow. 
One  would  surmise  that  the  President 


owed  his  superiority  in  this  exerdse  to 
the  fact  that  his  Executive  nose  is 
rather  flat  than  long.  One  plainly  ob- 
serves that  this  is  no  game  for  one 
of  Hebraic  features. 

That  Dr.  Vibra  is  practically  well 
disposed  to  the  United  States  and  to 
American  institutions  was  brought 
out  by  the  statement  that  he  was  in 
favor  of  sending  increasingly  the 
students  of  this  Republic  to  the  United 
States  for  education. 

"  I  am  sending  three  of  my  bo3rs  at 
present"  said  he,  "to  American 
schools." 


Better  Schools  Thru  Scientific  Management 

BY  ALBERT  J.  LEVINE 

III 


The  individual  must  be  the  unit 
of  teaching.  No  two  pupils  are 
alike.  The  demands  of  modem  in- 
dustry forces  upon  the  manufactur- 
er the  creation  of  the  fiction  of 
"types."  Ready-to-wear  clothing  is 
made  to  fit  the  individual  by  free 
recourse  to  alteration  of  "standard 
sizes."  The  school  prepares  courses 
of  study  on  the  same  principles ;  but 
it  advertises  no  "alterations."  The 
school  books  adapt  themselves  to 
the  course  of  study  and  not  to  the 
individual  pupil.  The  intellectual 
"stouts"  must  fashion  their  own 
mental  habiliments  or  go  indefinitely 
dressed.  The  educational  world 
is  as  unconcerned  for  the  ex- 
ceptional child  as  the  industrial 
world  is  unmindful  of  the  needs  of 
the   very  fat   man    who    can   buy 


nothing  ready  made  outside  of  a 
handkerchief. 

One  course  of  study  for  all  chil- 
dren of  a  cosmopolitan  city  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  one  size  hat  for  all 
men.  Not  a  curriculum  is  wanted 
but  many  curricula;  not  a  course  of 
study  but  many  courses  suitable 
ifor  different  localities  and  schools. 
A  neighborhood  with  a  foreign  born 
population  must  have  a  course  of 
study  keyed  on  the  language  note.  The 
individual  child  with  a  noticeable 
limp  in  his  English  must  be  sent 
not  to  a  particular  grade  but  to  a 
particular  teacher;  there  must  be  a 
flexibility  both  in  school  and  in 
class  organization.  There  must  be 
an  organization  for  backward  and 
exceptional  children. 

"Class''  teaching  is  one  source  of 
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flagrant  educational  waste  that 
scientific  management  may  help  to 
remove.  Its  elimination  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  employment 
of  efficiency  engineers.  The  num- 
ber of  these  educational  experts  is 
mounting  daily.  The  Meumans,  the 
Lays,  the  Thorndikes,  and  Deweys 
have  done  noble  pioneering  in  the 
province  of  psychologic  and  peda- 
gogic experimentation.  Every 
school  system  should  have  its  own 
research  bureau  in  which  educa- 
tional theories  are  given  the  acid 
test  of  a  class-room  practice;  and 
the  dissemination  of  successful 
methods  and  devices  should  engage 
the  whole  time  of  a  corps  of  field 
experts  charged  with  the  duty  of 
initiating  the  teacher  and  pupil  into 
proven   time-saving  operations. 

These  educational  experts  are  dis- 
covering many  mental  "laws." 
These  "laws"  are  increasing  in  num- 
ber. Many  phases  of  the  human 
mind  are  so  complex  that  they  re- 
sist the  experimenter's  attempts  to 
resolve  them  into  their  component 
elements;  other  forms  of  con- 
sciousness have  given  up  their 
secrets.  Memory  is  one  of  them; 
its  scientific  study  has  resulted  in 
a  perceptible  elimination  of  "lost 
motion."  We  find,  for  instance, 
that  repetition  is  not  the  best  way 
of  memorizing:  that  many  people 
have  a  "preferred  sense" — ^that  they 
can  remember  what  they  see  better 
than  what  they  hear;  that  a  good 
memory  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
concentration,  but  is  rather  a 
method  of  attacking  the  subject 
matter.  It  may  prove  a  source  of 
poignant  regret  to  be  informed  that 
the  "Village  Blacksmith"  may  be 


memorized  with  less  time  and  labor 
than  formerly  attended  our  efforts. 
Reading  and  re-reading  the  poem  from 
beginning  to  end  is  more  efficient 
and  less  wearing  than  studying  line 
by  line ;  that  distributing  this  study 
over  a  number  of  days  is  more 
efficacious  than  essaying  its  mem- 
orization in  one  sitting.  What  a 
wealth  of  "motion"  the  child  has 
frittered  away  to  the  detriment  of 
its  spirit  and  health.  Nevertheless 
memorizing  continues  to  be  a  sort 
of  a  mental  Fletcherism,  a  monot- 
onous repetition  that  affords  more 
exercise  for  the  lips  than  for  the 
brain. 

Not  the  least  worthy  of  the  labors 
of  educational  experts  should  lie  in 
the  revision  of  the  aim  and  ideals 
of  the  Public  School.  Our  necks 
have  grown  submissive  to  the  yoke 
of  tradition ;  we  no  longer  think  our 
thraldom  galling.  It  has  been  de- 
creed that  the  child  must  wear  the 
educational  harness  for  eight  years ; 
we  have  never  grown  restive  over 
the  duration  of  this  servitude.  The 
dullard  and  the  genius  must  serve 
the  same  time.  The  public  school 
is  a  marathon;  every  child  is  ex- 
pected to  make  the  distance;  we 
hold  no  stop-watches  on  him  be- 
cause we  have  cared  very  little  for 
speed  records.  Plans  to  test  the 
validity  of  this  practice  have  only 
reached  the  "conversational  stage." 
We  are  still  without  experimental 
data  on  which  to  base  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  school  curriculum.  This 
momentous  problem  can  only  be 
settled  in  the  educational  experi- 
mental stations.  Reports  are  reach- 
ing us  of  successful  school  organiza- 
tions based  on  a  six-year  course; 
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wherefore  it  behooves  in  the  interest 
of  preparedness  and  efficiency  to  ex- 
periment farther  with  a  view  to  its 
adoption;  and  in  communities 
where  the  interaction  of  supply  and 
demand  multiply  the  rungs  to  the 
ladder  of  success,  it  is  incumbent  on 
us  to  give  the  youth  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  which  to  develop  sure- 
f ootedness  for  the  climb  towards  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  ladder.  Accelera- 
tion of  the  preparatory  steps  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  urgent  in  view  of  the 
growing  obliteration  of  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  youth  and 
manhood,  between  school  and  life. 
The  boy  must  be  prepared  to  don 
the  toga  virilis  long  before  his  ap- 
pointed time  because  of  the  com- 
pulsion of  economic  want;  the 
school  must  help  him  burst  his 
chrysalis  through  educational  Bur- 
banking. 

The  educational  proving-grounds 
must  eliminate  wasteful  "motions" 
in  teaching  and  learning,  in  class 
management  and  in  class  organiza- 
tion. Experimentation  and  revision 
must  lead  to  improvement  in  tech- 
nique; it  is  left  to  the  teacher  to 
lay  it  under  constant  requisition. 
Wholesome  ingredients  and  a  scien- 
tific cook-book  do  not  always  re- 
sult in  palatable  food ;  the  cook  must 
be  reckoned  with.  The  weight  of 
the  teacher's  personality  tells  heav- 
ily in  the  balance  of  educational 
preparedness.  By  precept  and  ex- 
ample she  can  inspire  the  child  with 
lively  ideals  of  accuracy,  neatness, 
orderliness  and  cheerfulness.  Gratu- 
itous assumption  of  the  role  of  em- 
ployer, exaction  of  unquestioning 
obedience,  insistence  upon  giving 
directions  but  once,  penalization  for 


uneconomic  use  of  school  supplies, 
constant  iteration  of  the  money 
value  of  time  and  diligence  will  im- 
prove the  child's  chances  to  live 
completely. 

Analysis  is  essential  in  discussing 
a  subject;  a  resolution  into  compo- 
nent parts  adds  to  the  better  en- 
visagement  of  the  whole.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  synthesis 
is  the  crowning  act ;  the  parts  be  re- 
associated,  reassembled.  For  in  the 
interests  of  charity  the  child  is  con- 
sidered as  an  intellect,  as  a  character 
and  as  a  self-acting  organism. 

But  the  business  man  is  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  boy  (using  this 
term  generically).  He  is  not  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  Three  R's,  a  force 
for  a  courtesy  industry  and  concen- 
tration, or  a  cog  in  a  complicated 
industrial  machinery.  Borrowing 
an  analogy  from  the  advertising 
world,  we  may  say  with  C.  C.  Win- 
ingham  that  "we  are  not  selling  six 
cylinders,  a  set  of  wheels,  a  type  of 
tire,  a  kind  of  starter.  We  are  sell- 
ing a  motor  car  complete    .    .    ." 

The  boy  as  a  human  being  and 
therefore  as  a  potential  private  in 
the  army  of  producers,  must  be 
trained  not  only  for  an  industry  but 
for  humanity.  Such  training  will 
make  him  more  efficient  by  educat- 
ing him  for  the  recreational  hours 
that  make  or  mar  a  worker. 

Common  sense  recognizes  that 
the  worth  of  the  anecdotal  horse 
warranted  the  careful  preservation 
of  the  nail;  that  thru  the  inter- 
dependence that  obtains  in  this 
world  the  loss  of  the  nail  ultimately 
led  to  the  loss  of  the  horse.  Schools 
that  afe  laboring  long  and  inces- 
santly for  a  better  school  product 
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can  ill  afford  to  see  their  work  undone 
by  neglecting  the  child's  leisure. 
Such  neglect  may  lead  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  habits  which  might  tend 
to  undermine  that  efficiency  the 
child  had  been  so  long  in  achieving ; 
obviously  educators  would  be  well 
advised  to  keep  the  saloons  and 
pool-rooms  on  short  rations  lest  the 
economic  world  cut  off  the  em- 
ployee's rations  altogether. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  in- 
clude in  our  curriculum  those 
studies  and  accomplishments  that 
would  serve  to  engage  the  youth's 
attention  during  the  customary 
eight  hours  of  recreation.  The 
library  habit,  the  reading  of  good, 
wholesoi^e  fiction,  is  a  veritable 
steel  armor,  proof  against  attack  of 
immoral  forces  that  strive  to  pre- 
vail against  social  purity  and  moral- 
ity. The  child  must  be  encouraged 
to  read  books  and  he  must  be 
trained  to  get  the  thought  out  of 
the  printed  page  thru  the  judici- 
ous use  of  the  dictionary.    The  ad- 


vantage of  a  counter  attraction  to 
the    nickel    hair-raisers  is    apparent. 

The  so-called  fads  are  the  other 
means  of  education  for  leisure. 
Music,  drawing  and  physical  train- 
ing will  tend  to  improve  the  boys' 
chances  for  complete  living.    These 

subjects,  aside  from  their  inherent  capa- 
city to  train  the  mind  and  body,  possess 
wonderful  potentialities  for  amuse- 
ment and  recreation.  It  is  laigely 
owing  to  the  rudimentary  knowL^ge 
of  these  fads  that  our  children  shun 
the  concert  and  the  museum. 

We  must,  then,  educate  the  whole 
child  for  complete  living.  In  the 
words  of  W.  H.  P.  Faunce,  "If  we 
educate  the  man  for  the  job,  and 
for  the  job  alone,  there  will  be  one 
set  of  men  to  work  with  their  hands 
and  another  set  of  men  to  work  with 
their  brains.  I  want  to  educate  the 
man  for  his  life  as  well  as  for  his 
living.  The  schools  should  give 
not  simply  skill;  they  should  give 
right  habits,  methods,  and  ideals." 


QUOITS 

A  Sonnet 

In  Petrarch's  land  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  found 

The  Sonnet.    Form  of  verse  since  glorified 

By  England's  foremost  poets.    Men  who  vied 

In  melody  of  sweet  seraphic  sound, 

Our  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Wordsworth — ^ivy  crowned 

Whose  genius,  to  pentameter  applied, 

Immortalized  Iambic  'ere  they  died, 

Yet  failed  in  this  to  make  our  joy  profound : 

In  sonneting,  no  sonneteer  hath  thought 

To  celebrate  that  ancient  game  of  skill 

Called  Quoits;  in  open  field,  in  alley  played. 

On  corner  lot,  by  men  full  brained,  nor  caught 

By  spendthrift  sport  or  fashion's  foolish  frill — 

Heart's  joy  complete  at  every  "ringer"  made. 

W.  C.  O'Donnell  Jr. 
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Some  Recent  Changes  In  The  Attitude  Towards  The 

Problem  Of  Mental  Defect 


WHEN  it 
began  to 
dawn  upon  edu- 
cators, psycholo- 
gists, physicians 
and  sociologists 
that  there  were 
deeper  causes  for 
criminality  than 
mere  "vidous- 
ness,"  and  for 
pauperism  and 
general  failure 
than  mere  "lazi- 
ness "and* 'good- 
for-nothing- 
ness";  that  there 
might  be  expla- 


By  Dr.  Maximilian  P.  K-  Groszmann 

It  la  frequently  the  fate  of 
pioneers  to  fall  of  full  appreci- 
ation by  their  own  generation. 
Dr.  Groszmann  Is  a  pioneer  In  a 
field  of  labor  which  Is  destined 
to  figure  more  and  more  promi- 
nently In  American  education. 
He  has  hardly  been  accorded  his 
due  measure  of  recognition.  We 
prophesy  that  the  name  of 
Groszmann  will  be  writ  large 
on  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
education.  As  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  Dr.  Groszmann  as  well  as 
of  human  and  professional  In- 
terest, we  hope  soon  to  publish 
an  account  of  his  accomplish- 
ments.—Editor. 


he  wanted  it. 
There  was  no 
agreement  upon 
a  dear-cut  clas- 
sification, be- 
cause there  was 
no  common 
scientific  ground 
for  diagnosis. 

Gradually  one 
began  to  see  that 
some  kind  of 
tests  were  needed 
to  assist  in 
properly  placing 
an  individual  in 
a  mental  scale, 
or  in  diagnosing 


nations     of     a 

scientific  nature  which  would  show 
why  one  individual  rises  to  success  and 
fame  while  another  is  a  ne'er-do-well: 
the  world  was  full  of  talk  about  "men- 
tal defect."  The  criminal  was  a  men- 
tally defective  person,  or  morally  imbe- 
cile; feeble-mindedness,  constitutional 
inferiority  of  some  kind  or  another, 
easily  accounted  for  the  slums,  the 
poverty  of  the  masses,  prostitution, 
and  economic  dependence.  The  terms 
applied  to  different  members  of  this 
great  group  of  "defectives"  varied 
and  were  distinguished  by  vagueness 
andarbitrary  interchangeableness;  they 
were  quite  numerous^  including  such 
expressions  as  "subnormal,"  "abnor- 
mal," "weak-minded,"  "imbecile," 
"idiot,"  and  a  great  many  more,  all 
sporting  in  a  most  delightful  anarchy 
of  application.  Each  investigator 
chose  whatever  he  wanted  and  when 
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him  as  to  his 
human  efficiency.  At  that  time,  Ameri- 
can psychologists  welcomed  the  efforts 
of  the  French  savant,  Binet,  to  estab- 
lish an  "intelligence  scale"  by  which 
they  thought  human  intelligence  and 
mental  efficiency  could  be  appropri- 
ately measured. 

It  required  some  further  time  to 
convince  research  workers  not  only 
that  these  tests,  or  any  "mental" 
tests,  for  that  matter,  were  insuffi- 
cient, but  that  the  Binet  scale,  even 
as  an  intelligence  scale,  was  incon- 
clusive and  misleading.  That  any 
attempt  at  diagnosing  an  individual 
as  to  his  mental  and  social  efficiency 
had  to  include  facts  of  his  personal 
history,  his  environment  and  social 
conditions  and  opportunities  of  his 
health  and  disease,  etc.  No  sizing 
up  of  an  individual  case  can  be  com- 
plete without  a  dear  valuation  of  all 
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elements  which  enter  into  the  weaving 
of  his  life  fabric. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  these  inves- 
tigations, there  was  another  belief 
which  was  shared  by  most  workers  in 
this  field:  that  mental  defect  was 
mainly  a  hereditary  burden,  and  that 
it  was  distinctly  evidenced  that  men- 
tal inferiority  was  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  the  next,  in  one  or 
another  form.  Family  charts  were 
drawn  up  to  prove  this  contention. 
Some  of  these  charts  tabulated  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  in  succeeding 
generations,  marking  each  one  as 
either  "normal,"  or  "mentally  de- 
fective" or  "pauoer,"  or  "inebriate," 
or  "epileptic,"  and  what  not.  It  did 
not  occur  to  the  enthusiastic  and 
painstaking  elaborators  of  these 
charts  that  the  sources  of  their  infor- 
mation were  largely  unscientific,  and 
consequently  mutable;  and  that  it 
would  seem  difficult  to  diagnose  the 
case  of  the  dead  when  we  find  it  a 
still  unsolved  problem  to  properly 
diagnose  the  cases  of  the  living. 

The  writer  of  this  artide  has  for  a 
number  of  years  maintained  that  the 
problem  of  mental  defect  has  been  ap- 
proached from  the  wrong  angle:  that 
it  has  been  overstated  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, that  the  many  ills  of  society 
cannot  be  solved  by  attributing  so- 
cial failure  to  mental  defect,  that  the 
problem  of  relief  is  not  a  single,  or 
simple  problem,  but  one  which  in- 
volves a  complete  re-organization  of 
our  views  of  social  efficiency.  Recent 
utterances  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  the  older 
theories  of  "mental  defect"  show 
that  the  truth  of  his  contentions  is 
beginning  to  be  realized,  and  it  may 
be  wen  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 


facts  which  students  of  the  problem 
have  presented  in  their  later  researches 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  this  change 
of  mind  and  attitude. 

In  an  address  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Study  of  the  Feeble-minded,  Miss 
Elizabeth  K.  Farrbll,  Inspector 
of  Ungraded  Classes  of  the  New  York 
Public  Schools,  admitted  frankly  that 
we  know  very  little  about  heredity; 
her  own  studies  did  not  justify  the 
sweeping  conclusions  that  had  been 
made  by  so  many.  This  reminds  me 
of  the  admission  made  by  one  of  the 
foremost  students  of  heredity  and 
eugenics,  Dr.  Davenport,  of  Cold 
Spring  Harbor,  several  years  ago,  that 
feeble-minded  parents  do  not  always 
have  feeble-minded  offspring.  It  had 
been  found  that  normal  children  had 
been  bom  from  the  union  of  two  feeble- 
minded persons.  Dr.  Davsnport 
explained  this  on  the  basis  of  the 
theory  that  the  two  persons  repre- 
sented two  different  kinds  of  feeble- 
mindedness, or  social  inefficiency,  and 
that  there  were  certain  positive  ele- 
ments which  united  in  the  offspring, 
skipping  the  defects.  However  this 
may  be,  these  facts  show  that  feeble- 
mindedness is  not  yet  fully  under- 
stood, and  that  we  must  be  careful 
about  making  apodictory  statements 
about  the  laws  of  human  heredity. 

Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tution for  the  Feeble-minded,  one  of 
the  most  reliable  students  of  mental 
defect,  still  holds  to  the  theory  of 
the  hereditary  origin  of  most  cases 
of  feeble-mindedness,  but,  as  will  be 
shown  later,  had  to  confess  in  the 
same  meeting,  that  he  has  had  many 
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puzzling  experiences  with  inmates  of 
his  institution,  and  that  much  of 
what  he  now  had  found  to  be  a  fact 
would  have  been,  if  propounded  pub- 
licly three  or  four  years  ago,  consid- 
ered rank  heresy. 

That  heredity,  at  any  rate,  does  not 
explain  all  cases  of  mental  defect  was 
shown  by  Dr.  Arthur  Stbin,  of 
New  York,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  re- 
cent New  York  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Speaking 
of  congenital,  not  hereditary,  causes 
of  idiocy,  he  showed  that  certain 
cases  may  be  only  apparently  con- 
genital, but  are  really  acquired  thru 
obstetric  traumatism  in  form  of  pro- 
longed and  unassisted  labor.  These 
cases  are,  therefore,  preventable.  Cere- 
bral hemorrhages  and  contusions  which 
are  apt  to  follow  on  compression  of 
the  infantile  skull  in  the  internal 
passages  prepare  the  soil  for  feeble- 
mindedness. My  own  observations 
of  mental  defect  have  led  me  to 
believe  that  Dr.  Stbin  is  right.  In- 
strumental cases  furnish  their  quota. 
Even  when  the  effect  is  not  feeble- 
mindedness, in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  distinct  disturbances  of  the 
mental  equilibrium  of  the  child  will 
often  follow  in  the  wake  of  difficult 
and  ill-regulated  labor. 

A  few  other  causes  of  mental  de- 
fect or  disturbance  may  here  be  sug- 
gested such  as  are  not  hereditary  in 
the  way  this  term'  is  usually  under- 
stood. One  is  the  mother's  functional 
weakness,  either  on  account  of  local 
inefficiency,  or  thru  cardiac  exhaus- 
tion. There  are  women  who  cannot 
carry  a  child  longer  than  eight  months. 
The  other  conditions  which  ought  to 
be  carefully  studied  in  their  relations 
to  the  production  of  children  who  are 


physically  and  mentaUy  defective,  are 
stillbirths  and  miscarriages.  When 
stillbirths  occur  in  a  family,  there  is 
always  suspicion  of  functional  weak- 
ness whidi  may  have  an  effect  upon 
the  children  who  are  bom  alive. 
These  may  have  escaped  the  fate  of 
their  stillborn  brothers  and  sisters  in 
their  intra-uterine  existence,  but  will 
show  the  stigmata  of  weakness  and 
inefficiency  after  they  are  bom. 

Miscarriages  are  likewise  symptoms 
of  functional  inefficiency  and  indicate 
congenital  conditions  whidi  must  leave 
their  mark  upon  those  children  who 
manage  to  get  bom.  But  there  are 
cases  of  intentional  abortion.  Inter- 
ference with  the  natural  function  of 
woman  and  with  the  process  of  ges- 
tation must  have  a  most  disastrous 
effect  upon  the  female  reproductive 
organs  so  that  even  when  the  mother  is 
ready  to  assume  her  maternal  respon- 
sibility, the  child,  or  children,  then 
allowed  to  mature  and  be  bom,  may 
be  weaklings  and  imbeciles.  But  the  , 
attempt  at  abortion  is  not  always 
successful.  The  unwelcome  child, 
bom  against  the  intention  of  its 
mother,  will  almost  invariably  be 
affected,  and  be  the  victim  of  its 
parents'  sins. 

Malnutrition,  before  birth  and  after 
birth,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  mental 
impairment  in  a  child.  The  condition 
of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  needs 
careful  attention  so  that  her  own  me- 
tabolism remain  undisturbed  and  she 
may  give  her  budding  baby  sufficient 
and  proper  nourishment.  Dr.  Julixts 
Lbvy,  head  of  the  Child  Hygiene  De- 
partment of  the  Newark  Board  of 
Health,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Medi- 
cal Inspection  and  School  Hygiene, 
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May  26,  laid  great  stress  on  Droper 
nutrition  of  the  infant  in  the  early 
years  to  prevent  mental  defect.  He 
showed  the  great  influence  of  environ- 
mental causes  upon  the  development 
of  the  nervous  system  and  of  the 
mental  life  of  the  young  child.  Thru 
proper  control  of  obstetrical  condi- 
tions, midwives»  and  nurses,  as  far 
as  the  regulations  of  his  department 
reach,  Dr.  Levy  has  been  able  to 
demonstrate  practically  that  much 
misery  and  failure  can  be  prevented. 

Miss  Farkbix,  in  the  convention 
referred  to  before,  reported  on  results 
of  after-care  work  with  special  dass 
children.  Some  astounding  facts  were 
revealed.  Very  few  of  the  former 
special  dass  children  were  found  to  be 
criminal.  A  few  petty  thefts  were 
recorded,  it  is  true,  but  there  was  no 
general  drift  into  the  penal  way.  Be- 
sides Miss  Farreix  explained,  the 
foreign-bom  children  may  have  been 
free  with  other  people's  property  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  came  here 
considering  this  country  a  "land  of 
freedom"  where  everything  bdonged 
to  everybody.  These  individuals 
merdy  needed  a  new  sodalization. 
Many  of  her  former  pupils  were  occu- 
pied in  useful  trades,  and  their  wages 
compared  favorably  with  those  re- 
cdved  by  "normal"  diildren  of  the 
same  age.  In  fact,  she  daimed,  that 
institutionally  trained  feeble-minded 
are  better  workers  than  the  ordinary 
workmen.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  readers 
to  draw  their  own  condusions.  One 
of  her  feeble-minded  girls  who  was 
married  had  a  precodous  diild;  that 
the  mother  was  really  feeble-minded 
was  testified  to  by  the  trained  psy- 
chologists and  psydiiatrists  who  had 
done  the  examining  for  the- New  York 
Board  of  Education. 


Dr.  FSRNAtD  also  presented  a 
study  of  inmates  dischaiged  &om  the 
Massachusetts  institution  for  the  fee- 
ble-minded, and  corroborated  Miss 
Farreix's  observations.  Only  four 
out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
disdiarged  women,  or  about  two  and 
one-third  percent,  were  in  penal  in- 
stitutions. Only  deven  of  these 
girls  had  become  illegitimate 
mothers.  Of  twenty-seven  married 
girls,  deven  did  very  well. 
All  the  rest  of  the  girls  were  support- 
ing themsdves  in  proper  and  success- 
ful ways.  Similar,  or  even  better 
figures  were  obtained  for  the  four 
hundred  seventy  disdiarged  boys. 
Only  deven,  or  about  the  same  per- 
cent as  among  the  girls,  were  criminal- 
istic. Twenty-two  out  of  forty-three 
true  imbeciles  lived  at  home  and  did 
well.  A  very  small  number  of  the 
discharged  boys  had  a  bad  reputation. 
One  boy  was  the  effident  foreman  in 
the  packing  room  of  a  munition  fac- 
tory. One  has  his  own  business  as  a 
sign  painter:  one  is  travelling  sales- 
man in  the  millinery  trade.  Some  are 
in  the  United  States  and  the  English 
army  and  are  good  soldiers.  Many 
are  useful,  perfect  dtizens  and  workers. 
Of  twenty-dght  who  are  married 
their  wives  say  that  while  they  are 
"simple-minded  men,"  they  are  modd 
husbands. 

The  most  interesting  fact  revealed 
by  Dr.  Fbrnald  is  this  that  he  had 
protested  against  the  discharge  of 
some  of  the  very  ones  who  did  best 
after  their  discharge.  He  confessed 
that  the  authorities  had  been  unable 
to  pick  out  those  who  would  do  well 
away  from  'the  institution.  This 
proves,  he  said,  that  feeble-minded- 
ness  is  not  a  simple  x,  all  depends  upon 
the  other  dements 'that  make  up  the 
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equation.  One  cannot  generalize  as 
there  is  a  variety  of  individual  com- 
positions. He  demanded  a  refine- 
ment of  our  tests  so  that  more  than 
mere  "intelligence"  be  examined. 

Here  we  have  the  conditio  sine  qua 
non.  All  these  children  had  been 
pronounced,  by  "expert  psycholo- 
gists and  psychiatrists,"  as  feeble- 
minded. The  trouble  is  we  have  al- 
lowed the  psychological  laboratory 
method  to  overshadow  all  other  con- 
siderations. Even  the  psychiatrist 
has  often  enough  been  satisfied  to  test 
the  intelligence,  so-called,  of  a  child 
by  the  psychological  laboratory 
method,  and  to  hinge  his  psychopa- 
thic diagnosis  to  these  findings.  A 
child  was  first  of  all  "Bineted"  as  the 
term  goes.  With  all  the  further 
searching  into  a  child's  conduct,  the 
Binet  mental  age  colored  the  diagnosis 
and  biased  the  diagnostician. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  the 
readers  to  my  new  book,  "The  Ex- 
ceptional Child,"  published  by  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  in  which  I  have 
discussed  the  problem  of  tests,  to- 
gether^ with  all  the  problems  entering 
into  this  field  of  research,  quite  fully. 
They  will  find  that  in  this  book, 
written  in  1915,  and  revised  up  to  date, 
the  very  "heresies"  of  which  Dr. 
Fernald  speaks,  are  propounded. 
But  I  must  give  Dr.  Fernald  credit 
for  having  shown  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Binet  tests  several  years  ago.  I 
will  quote  some  illuminating  state- 
ments from  his  article  on  THE  DIAG- 
NOSIS OF  THE  HIGHER  GRADES 
OP  MENTAL  DEFECT,  published 
in  the  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF 
INSANITY,  of  January,  1914.  He 
says: 

"The  Binet  tests  corroborate  where 


we  do  not  need  corroboration,  and  are 
not  decisive  where  the  differential  diag- 
nosis of  the  high  grade  def ec^ve  from 
the  normal  is  in  question 

"There  is  still  some  question  as  to 
the  invariable  fairness  of  these  tests, 
in  subjects  with  which  the  patient  has 
had    no    practical    experience,    as    a 

measure  of  native  mental  ability 

The  Binet  test  does  not  register  as 
defective  certain  persons  who  present 
plain  evidence  of  mental  defect  in  their 
personal  history,  school  history,  and 
performance,  social  and  domestic  re- 
actions, etc.,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
certain  individuals  who  fail  to  come  up 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Binet  test 
do  not  present  the  usual  personal,  so- 
cial and  economic  reactions  of  mental 
defect. ..... 

"The  application  of  psychological 
tests  should  not  constitute  the  exclu- 
sive method  of  examination Ab- 
solute standards  should  be  used  with 

great  caution There  are  many 

grades  of  intelligence  among  normal 

people Feeble-mindedness  is  not 

merely  a  question  of  intelligence. 

"The  psychologists  have  been  so 
interested  in  the  diagnostic  applica- 
tion of  the  Binet  and  other  tests  that 
while  we  are  now  familiar  with  cer- 
tain rather  empirical  negative  age 
standards  and  landmarks  applicable 
to  children  and  to  cases  of  pronounced 
defect,  we  still  possess  no  really  scien- 
tific understanding  of  the  exact  psy- 
cological  status  of  the  ordinary  cases 
of  feeble-mindedness The  psy- 
chology of  mental  defect  is  yet  to  be 

written After  all,  the  ability  o^  a 

man  to  earn  a  living,  to  maintain  him- 
self independently  in  the  station  of  life 
in  which  he  is  txmi  is  the  one  supreme 
test  of  mental  normality " 
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Thus,  it  would  appear,  nonnality  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  This  is  a  deep  subject. 
FERNAtD's  "supreme  test"  has  its 
significance,  and  shows  that  his  views 
are  far  in  advance  of  those  who  think 
they  are  able  to  judge  of  a  child  by 
laboratory  and  office  tests,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  many  human  qualities  which 
enter  into  the  complex  make-up  of  the 
soul.  But  even  efficiency  in  the  sense 
Fernai«d  would  diagnose  it,  has  its 
qualifications.  I  have  treated  of 
these  problems  in  detail  in  the  first 
chapters  of  "THE  EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILD,"  espedaUy  those  on  "The 
Problem  of  Efficiency,"  "Diflferent 
Civilization  Levels  in  Modem  Society, " 
and  ''The  Normal  Child." 

"E  pur  si  muove''  (And  yet  she 
moves),  said  Galileo  Galilsi,  as  a 
protest  to  himself  when  he  had  been 
forced  to  recant  his  doctrine  that  the 
earth  moves  around  the  sun,  not  the 


sun  around  the  earth.  **E  pur  si 
muove, "  we  may  say  when  we  observe 
that  a  more  rational  and  really  scien- 
tific point  of  view  is  obtaining  in  the 
ranks  of  the  students  of  the  problem 
of  mental  defect.  I  wish  they  would 
not  study  "mental  defect"  as  such. 
Let  us  approach  the  problem  from  the 
positive  pole,  that  of  efficiency — ^the 
negative  pole  will  then  be  reached  by 
the  process  of  saving,  and  the  segre- 
gation end  will  take  care  of  itself. 
The  more  stress  we  lay  upon  the  con- 
servation of  positive,  constructive  fac- 
tors, the  less  bothersome  the  negative 
elements  will  be.  Let  us  take  care 
of  all  the  different  "grades  o^  intelli- 
gence among  normal  people,"  and 
organize  our  educational  work  ac- 
cordingly, and  the  minimal  per- 
centage of  truly  mental  defectives 
will  be  easily  handled.  Let  us  look  for 
the  positive  factors  in  every  child, 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 


To  Teachers  and  Superintendents 

WOULD  you  like  copies  of  our  new  booklet  "Dog-Day  Club"  for  distribu- 
tion to  pupils  for  school  use?    It  will  be  supplied  gratis  and  prepaid  on 
request. 

We  think  it  will  prove  helpful  to  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  interest  pupils  in 
the  dictionary  as  a  book  for  constant  reference.  Dr.  Suzzallo,  recently  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  now  president  of  the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  says : 
"Training  children  to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  dictionary  and  fixing 
the  habit  of  consulting  it,  is  one  of  the  main  duties  that  the  school  can 
perform  for  the  student." 

"Unlocks  the  Door,"  [Lessons  in  the  Use  of  Merriam- Webster  Dictionaries] 
and  our  pronunciation  "Chart  and  Test"  folder  will  also  be  sent  to  any  super- 
intendent, or  principal,  or  teacher  desiring  them. 

Very  truly  yours, 
G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO., 
For  over  70  years  publishers  of  the  genuine  Webster  Dictionaries 

Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTER  IN  LITERATURE 

By  MARY  ELEANOR  KRAMER 

Memorable  Characterizations  of  Teachers  by  Novelists 

and  Poets 


IT  is  interesting  to  note  the  various 
schoolmasters  and  schocdmistresses 
as  depicted  in  English  literature — 
which  as  a  matter  c^  course  includes 
the  literature  of  the  United  States. 
Without  question  the  greatest  of  the 
latter,  was  the  indomitable  Ichabod 
Crane: 

In  Washington  Irving's  "The  Leg- 
end of  Sleepy  Hollow  "—in  "  The  Sketch 
Book"  an  awkward  and  credulous  coun- 
try schoolmaster  Ichabod  Crane,  was 
the  rival  of  a  Dutch  farmer,  a  "burly, 
roaring,  roystering  blade ' '  named  Brom 
Van  Brunt,  for  the  hand  of  Katherina 
Van  Tassel»  but  put  out  of  the  run- 
ning by  a  practical  joke. 

"The  cognomen  of  Crane  was  not 
inapplicable  to  his  person.  He  was 
tall  but  exceedingly  lank,  with  nar- 
row shoulders,  long  arms  and  legs, 
hands  that  dangled  a  mile  out  of  his 
sleeves,  feet  that  might  have  served 
for  shovels  and  his  whole  frame  most 
loosely  hung  together.  His  head  was 
small,  and  flat  on  top,  with  huge  ears, 
large,  green,  glassy  eyes,  and  a  long 
snipe  nose,  so  that  it  looked  like  a 
weather-cock  perched  upon  his  spin- 
dle neck,  to  tell  which  way  the  wind 
blew.  To  see  him  striding  along  the 
profile  of  a  hill  on  a  windy  day,  with 
his  clothes  bagging  and  fluttering 
about  him,  one  might  have  mistaken 
him  for  the  genius  of  famine  descend- 
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ed  upon  the  earth,  or  some  scare- 
crow eloped  from  a  cornfield,'*  thus 
does  Washington  Irving  describe  this 
young  hero. 

Dickens  has  given  us  several  heroes 
from  the  schoolroom,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  despicable  Squeers: 

Wackford  Squeers  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby{iSsd)was  the  owner  of  Doth- 
boys  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  a  rapacious, 
ignorant,  and  brutal  schoolmaster. 
Nicholas  engages  himself  as  a  schol- 
astic assistant  to  this  gentleman,  but 
disapproves  of  his  methods,  vigor- 
ously interferes  when  he  attempts 
to  thrash  Smike>  and  leaves  followed 
by  the  wretched  Smike»  the  worst 
treated  of  all  the  pupils.  Squeers 
had  only  one  eye.  The  blank  side  of 
his  face  was  much  puckered  up,  which 
gave  him  a  most  sinister  expression, 
especially  when  he  smiled,  at  which 
time  his  expression  bordered  on  the 
villainous.  He  wore  a  white  necker- 
chief with  long  ends,  and  a  scholastic 
suit  of  black;  but,  his  coat  sleeves 
being  a  great  deal  too  long — (note  the 
difference  between  these  sleeves  and 
those  of  Ichabod  Crane) — and  his 
trousers  a  deal  too  short,  he  appeared 
ill  at  ease  in  his  clothes,  and  as  if  he 
were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  astonish- 
ment at  finding  himself  so  respectable. 

Mrs.  Wackles,  in  Dickens  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop, "  was  the  proprietor  of 
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a  day  school  for  young  ladies  at  Chel- 
sea; she  was  a  well-meaiung  but  rather 
venomous  sexagenarian  who  looked 
after  the  corporal  punishment  and 
other  terrors  of  the  establishment, 
while  the  remaining  departments  were 
distributed  among  her  three  daughters 
as  follows:  Miss  Melissa,  English 
grammar,  composition,  geography  and 
the  use  of  dumb-bells;  Miss  Sophy, 
writing,  arithmetic,  dancing,  music 
and  general  fascination;  Miss  Jane, 
needlework,  marking  and  samplery. 

Miss  Monflathers,  in  Dickbn's  "Old 
Curiosity  Shop,"  was  the  mistress  of 
a  boarding  and  day  school  who  was 
greatly  shocked  when  Little  Nbll  on 
Mrs.  Jarlsy*s  behalf  asks  her  to 
patronize  the  waxwork's  show.  "  Don't 
you  know,"  she  asks,  "it  is  very 
naughty  to  be  a  wax  child  when  you 
might  have  the  proud  consciousness 
of  assisting,  to  the  extent  of  your 
infant  powers,  the  noble  manufactur- 
ers of  your  country?" 

In  Silas  Pbckham,  we  have  por- 
trayed a  hustling  Yankee  pedagog, 
who  "keeps  a  young  lady's  school 
exactly  as  he  would  have  kept  a  hun- 
dred head  of  cattle — ^for  the  simple 
unadorned  purpose  of  making  just 
so  much  money  in  just  as  few  years 
as  possible."  He  finds  a  notable  as- 
sistant in  Mrs.  Peckham,  an  honest, 
ignorant  woman,  "who  could  not  have 
passed  an  examination  in  the  young- 
est dass,"  but  who  without  a  qualm 
looks  after  the  "feathering,  cackling, 
roosting,  rising,  and  general  behaviours 
of  these  hundred  chicks,"  so  says 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  his  ro- 
mance "Elsie  Venner." 

In  Goldsmith's  idyllic  poem,  "The 
Deserted  Village, "  we  find  an  amusing 
type  of   the  rustic  pedagog,  who  as- 


tonishes the  conmiunity  with  "words 
of  learned  length  and  thundering 
sound — " 

"And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  won- 
der grew 
That  one  small  head  could  carry  all 
he  knew." 

Butitremained  for  Bulwer-Lytton 
to  give  us  the  criminal  pedagog,  in 
his  celebrated  novel  "Eugene  Aram." 
This  story  was  founded  on  a  celebrated 
criminal  case  in  the  English  criminal 
annals.  Eugene  Aram,  a  schoolmaster 
of  superior  intelligence  in  Ejiares- 
borough,  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Daniel  Clarke,  a  shoemaker  who 
in  1745  mjrsteriously  disapoeared 
after  having  purchased  a  lot  of 
goods  on  credit.  Aram  was  sus- 
pected of  being  implicated  with  him 
in  a  consoiracy  to  defraud,  was  ar- 
rested, but  was  discharged  for  lack 
of  evidence.  Fourteen  years  later  he 
was  again  arrested,  this  time  on  the 
charge  of  murdering  Clarke.  A  skele- 
ton had  been  dug  no  near  Knares- 
borough,  Mrs.  Aram  had  made  some 
compromising  admissions,  and  finally 
a  man  named  Houseman  confessed 
that  he  had  been  present  at  the  mur- 
der of  Clarke  by  Aram.  The  latter, 
despite  a  brilliant  defense  conducted 
by  himself,  was  convicted  on  August 
3,  1759.  He  confessed  his  guilt  after 
condemnation.  The  night  before  his 
execution  he  composed  a  short  poem 
in  defence  of  suicide,  opened  a  vein 
in  his  arm,  but  failed  to  cheat  the  gal- 
lows. 

BuLWER  represents  his  hero  as  an 
aspiring  student  who  joins  Houseman 
in  the  murder  of  Clarke  only  that  he 
may  obtain  money  to  prosecute  his 
own  lofty  speculations.  Now  Clarke 
was  the  assumed  name  of  Geopprey 
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Lbster.  The  murderer,  all  unwitting 
of  this  fact,  takes  up  a  new  residence 
next  door  to  the  house  in  which  live 
Lester's  brother  and  son.  The  son 
conceives  an  unaccountable  loathing 
for  the  mysterious  stranger,  which  is 
increased  on  finding  that  his  cousin, 
Madei<ine  Lester*  whom  he  passion- 
ately loves,  no  less  ardently  loves 
Eugene.  A  series  of  clues,  followed 
un   one   by   one,    reveals   to   young 


Lester  first  the  acknowledged  facts 
of  Aram's  hitimacy  with  his  father, 
and  then  the  hitherto  unexpected 
crime.  He  hastens  to  his  uncle's 
and  seizes  the  murderer  when  dressed 
to  lead  his  bride  to  the  altar.  At 
the  trial  Aram  makes  a  brilliant  de- 
fence, opens  his  veins  in  a  slovenly 
fashion,  is  borne  still  breathing  to  the 
gallows,  and  expires  while  the  hang- 
man  is  fitting  the  noose. 


LIBERTY  BONDS  PREFERRED  STOCK 

Likening  the  United  States  to  a  great  corporation  with  more  than  a  hundred 
million  stock  holders  and  with  capital  stock  and  resources  of  more  than  two 
hundred  fifty  billions  of  dollars,  and  an  annual  income  of  fifty  billions  of  dollars, 
each  American  citizen  is  a  stock  holder  in  this  great  corporation.  Even  those 
whose  only  assets  are  their  earning  capacity  own  shares  in  our  public  domain 
and  property  and  are  working  on  a  profit  sharing  basis  with  a  vote  and  a  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  corporation  and  with  the  right  to  acquire  more  stock 
at  any  time. 

A  Liberty  Loan  Bond  may  be  likened  to  a  share  of  preferred  stock  in  this 
gigantic  corporation.  Like  preferred  stock  in  other  corporations  it  may  not 
return,  at  times,  so  large  a  dividend  as  common  stock,  but  the  dividend  from 
it  is  certain  and  sure.  It  is  stock  that  pays  3-1-2  per  cent  dividend  but  the 
stock  and  dividend  cannot  be  taxed  and  while  crop  failures  may  decrease  the 
farmer's  dividend  from  his  land  some  years  to  less  than  nothing,  and  various 
causes  may  lessen  or  destroy  dividends  from  all  other  sorts  of  property,  the 
dividend  from  the  Liberty  Loan  Bond  is  certain  and  sure,  subject  to  no  failure 
or  diminution. 

The  owner  of  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  holds  written  tangible  evidence  of  being 
a  preferred  stock  holder  in  the  United  States,  the  greatest,  the  most  glorious, 
the  most  honorable  and  the  most  successful  corporation  in  the  world.  He 
holds  the  certificate  of  being  a  citizen  willing  to  support  his  government  and 
to  lend  money  to  his  country  when  it  needs  it  and  calls  for  it. 

There  is  honor  in  being  the  owner  of  a  Liberty  Loan  Bond  as  well  as  profit. 
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TO  RA  TIONALIZE  EXAMINA  TIONS 

IN  ENGLISH 

Are  Examinations  a  Handicap  to  American  Schools? 

The  Question  Being  Studied  by  the  National 

Council  of  Teachers  of  English 


THO  examinations  share  with 
text-books  the  resoonsibility  of 
determining  in  very  large  measure 
the  character  of  American  education, 
yet  little  attemot  has  been  made  to 
standardize  them.  There  will  be  gen- 
eral interest,  therefore,  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  a  definite  and  sys- 
tematic investigation  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  to  determine  the  extent  that 
examinations  in  English  set  by  teach- 
ers and  various  educational  authori- 
ties are  a  handicap  to  the  progress  of 
American  schools.  The  committee 
responsible  for  this  undertaking  has 
prepared  to  conduct  a  thorogoing  in- 
quiry into  practices  with  reference  to 
examinations  in  English  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools,  the  jtmior  colleges,  and 
in  normal  schools,  colleges  and  uni« 
versities.  The  committee  expects  to 
study  data  obtained  from  teachers, 
publishers,  and  educational  authorities 
and  to  test  the  current  practices  of 
examiners  in  the  light  of  present-day 
educational  needs.  A  study  will  be 
made  of  the  psychological  basis  of 
questioning  and  examining.  Consid- 
erable thought  will  be  given  to  the 
formulation  of  a  philosophy  of  examin- 
ing in  English  studies,  and  to  the  de- 
termination of  definite  objectives  in 
testing  the  results  of  teaching.    The 


committee  is  constituted  as  follows: 
C.  C.  CERTAIN,  Cass  Technical  High 
School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Chairman; 
W.  N.  Otto,  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana;  William  Haw- 
LBY  Davis,  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Maine;  H.  G.  Paul,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.;  A.  H.  Krug, 
Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  O.  B.  Staples,  Univer- 
sity High  School,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisi- 
ana; Ellbn  Garrigxtes,  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton High  School,  New  York  City; 
C.  N.  Grbenough,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
George  CoFPiiAN,  University  of  Mon- 
tana, Missoula,  Montana;  Lela  Dou- 
THART,  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas;  John  D.  Mahoney,  Boys' 
High  School,  West  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania; F.  C.  Oakes,  State  Normal 
School,  Edmond,  Oklahoma;  W.  S. 
HiNCHMAN,  Groton  School,  Groton, 
Massachusetts;  Eleanor  Sheldon, 
Oshkosh  Normal  School,  Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin;  J.  R.  Brubim,  University 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan; 
H.  R.  Steeves,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City;  Clark  Northup, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York; 
W.  E.  Vaughn,  Normal  School,  Mem- 
phis, Tennessee;  A.  B.  Noble,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa;  Charles 
R.  Gaston,  Richmond  Hill  High 
School,  New  York  City. 
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••I  Didn't  Raise  My  Boy" 


By  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN  OF  THE  VIGILANTES 
rssage  in  which  throbs  the  true  heart  of  American  Womanhood) 


NOT  to  be  a  soldier? 
Did  you,  then,  know  what  you, 
his  mother,  were  raising  him  for? 

How  cotdd  you  tell  when  and  where 
he  would  be  needed?  When  and 
where  he  would  best  play  a  man's 
debt  to  his  country? 

Suppose  the  mother  of  George  Wash- 
ington  had  said,  "I  didn't  raise  my 
boy  to  be  a  soldierr 

Suppose  the  mother  of  Gbnbral 
Grant,  or  the  mother  of  Admiral 
Dhwby,  had  said  it;  or  the  mothers  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  brave 
fellows  who  fought  for  Independence 
and  Liberty;  where  wotdd  our  country 
be  today? 

If  the  mothers  of  heroes  had  dung 
and  snivded  and  been  afraid  for 
their  boys,  there  wouldn't  perhaps 
be  any  free  America  for  the  world  to 
look  to. 

Mother,  you  are  living  and  enjoying 
America  now,  you  and  the  boy  you 
"didn't  raise  to  be  a  soldier." 

Thanks  to  others,  you  and  he  are 
safe  and  sound — so  far. 

(You  may  not  be  to-morrow — ^you 
and  the  other  women;  he  and  the  other 
men  who  "weren't  raised" — if  Ameri- 
cans turn  out  to  be  Sons  of  Cowards, 
as  the  Germans  believe.) 

You  want  your  boy  to  live  and  enjoy 
life  with  you,  to  make  you  happy. 

You  don't  want  to  risk  your  treasure. 
What  mother  ever  wished  it?  It  is  in- 
deed harder  to  risk  one's  bdoved  than 
one's  self.  But  there  are  things  still 
harder. 

You  don't  want  your  lad  to  meet 
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danger,  like  Washington  and  Grant 
and  Shbridan  and  the  rest  whom  you 
taught  him  to  admire. 

You'd  rather  keep  your  boy  where  you 
believe  him  safe  than  have  your  country 
safel 

You'd  rather  have  him  to  look  at 
here,  a  slacker,  than  abroad  earning 
glory,  as  a  Patriot. 

You'd  rather  have  him  grow  old  and 
decrepit  and  die  in  his  bed  than  risk  a 
hero's  death,  with  many  chances  of 
coming  back  to  you,  proudly  honored. 

You'd  rather  have  him  go  by  acd- 
dent  or  illness,  or  worse. 

There  are  risks  at  home,  you  knowl 

Are  you  afraid  of  them,  too?  How 
can  you  guard  him? 

You'd  rather  have  your  boy  meet 
even  disease,  disgrace,  dissolution, 
than  take  his  chances  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  manly  sons  of  women 
who  raised  their  boys  to  do  their  duty. 
Would  youf 

Is  it  you  who  are  keeping  him  back? 

Shame  on  you.  Mother  I  You  are  no 
true,  proud  mother. 

It  isn't  only  the  men  who  have  got 
to  be  brave,  these  days.  It's  the 
women,  too.  We  all  have  much  to 
risk  when  there's  a  wicked  war  in  the 
world. 

Don't  you  know,  this  is  a  war  to  de- 
stroy wicked  warf 

Don't  you  want  your  son  to  hdp 
make  the  world  over? 

This  is  a  war  to  save  our  liberty, 
our  manhood,  our  womanhood;  the 
best  life  has  to  give. 

Mother,  what  did  you  raise  your 
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boy  for?  WasnH  it  to  be  a  man  and  do 
a  manCs  work? 

Could  he  find  a  greater  Cause  tlian 
this  to  live  or  die  for? 

You  should  be  proud  if  he  can  be  a 
Soldier. 


You  must  send  him  out  with  a  smile- 

Cotu-agel  You  must  help  him  to  be 
brave. 

We  must  all  help  one  another  to  be 
brave  and  unselfish. 

For  America! 


From  Teacher  to  Trench 

By  CHARLES  W.  HOMAN 
Editor  Food  Conservation  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 


LITTLE  teacher  of  the  one-room 
school,  are  you  on  the  firing  line? 
In  this  big  work  of  food  conservation 
what  is  your  part?  Are  you  going  to 
help  win  the  war  by  giving  your  own 
daily  service? 

If  this  message  reaches  you,  and 
you  stand  up,  face  front,  and  join  the 
"Soldiers  of  the  Commissary,"  write 
to  the  Food  Administration  at  Wash- 
ington to  say  you  have  enlisted. 

Do  you  remember  the  President's 
April  message  calling  you  to  the  ^'Ser- 
vice  Army" — ^that  "notable  and  hon- 
ored host"?  This  message  has  jrone 
to  you  in  many  ways.  Did  you  re- 
ceive it?  Perhaps  you  got  it  in  the 
ten  lessons  on  food  conservation  given 
at  the  summer  normal.  If  not,  you 
can  get  the  booklet  from  the  Conser- 
vation Bineau,  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Study  these  les- 
sons carefully  and  re-arrange  them  if 
necessary,  to  meet  conditions  where 
you  will  teach  this  winter. 

Here  is  your  part:  You  are  to  see 
that  this  message  reaches  every  wo- 
man in  your  school  district.  First, 
get  it  by  heart  yourself.  Then  see 
that  it  reaches  the  home  thru  school 


rallies,  afternoon  courses  on  food  con* 
servation  timed  to  suit  the  women,  and 
individual  work  in  the  home. 

Many  first  aids  are  ready  for  you. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  will  send  you,  if  you  ask, 
a  number  of  bulletins  that  will  help 
you  to  teach  your  community  food 
saving,  food  preserving  and  economi- 
cal use  of  available  foods.  Other 
bulletins  can  be  secured  from  your 
State  Agricultural  College.  Next,. 
get  all  the  help  you  can  from  your 
state  and  local  organizations  for  food 
conservation,  and  organize  community 
work  under  their  direction.  Study  all 
your  material  carefully  before  you  be- 
gin work  and  determine  just  what 
should  be  the  line  of  attack  in  your 
neighborhood.  A  rally  and  speeches 
will  make  a  good  start;  but  yours  will 
be  the  hard  follow-up  work. 

The  course  of  lessons  issued  by  the 
Food  Administration  willtell  you  defi- 
nite and  immediate  things  to  do. 
Stick  to  fundamentals: 

1.  The  wise  and  careftd  use  of 
wheat,   meat,  butter  fat,   and  milk. 

2.  Save  by  using  something  just  as 
good  for  the  family  but  not  so  much 
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needed  by  our  armies  and  allies — for 
instance;  the  use  of  other  fats  than 
butter  in  cooking,  the  use  of  other 
cereals  for  part  of  the  wheat  in  bread, 
the  free  use  of  game,  fish,  poultty, 
eggs  and  cheese  to  reduce  the  demand 
for  beef,  pork  and  mutton. 

3.  Conserve  all  perishable  food- 
stuffs of  the  farm  by  eating  freely  in 
season,  and  saving  for  out  of  season 
by  canning,   drying  and  preserving. 

Another  valuable  field  of  work  lies 
before  you  in  organizing  all  available 
agencies  to  stimulate  the  production 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  fowls.  The 
question  is  not  only  to  make  the  pres- 
ent    food      supply       go       around, 


but  to  increase  production  in   1918. 

In  taking  the  lead  in  your  com- 
munity, you  will  not  be  doing  some- 
thing easy;  but — the  men  in  the  trenches 
have  a  tougher  job.  Go  at  it,  and  help 
will  spring  to  your  side.  Call  in  all 
the  aids — the  county  superintendent, 
the  county  demonstrator,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  nearest  bank,  the  preacher, 
and  especially  the  women  of  your 
district — but  depend  on  your  own  de- 
termination to  help  win  this  fight. 

Every  American  teacher  is  needed 
as  a  volunteer  member  of  the  Pood 
Administration.  Your  country  calls 
you  and  will  call  until  you  answer, 
"Here  am  I." 


Educational  Activities 

Important  Documents  Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  WAR 


Suggestions  for  a  program  of  school 
activity  for  different  types  of  educa- 
tional institutions  during  the  war 
have  been  issued  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
TON,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education.  After  pointing  out  that 
attendance  laws  should  be  enforced  as 
usual.  Dr.  Ci<axton  says: 

"Parents  should  be  encouraged  to 
make  all  possible  efforts  to  keep  their 
children  in  school  and  should  have 
public  or  private  help  when  they  can 
not  do  so  without  it.  Many  young 
children  will  lack  the  home  care  given 
them  in  times  of  peace,  and  there  will 
be  need  of  many  more  kindergartens 
and  Montessori  schools  than  we  now 
have. 


Larger  High  School  Attendance 

"The  attendance  in  the  high  schools 
should  be  increased,  and  more  boys 
and  girls  should  be  induced  to  remain 
until  their  course  is  completed.  A 
school  year  of  four  terms  of  12  weeks 
each  is  recommended  for  the  high 
schools,  as  for  the  elementary  schools. 
In  the  high  schools  adopting  this  plan 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  half- 
time  attendance,  according  to  the 
Fitchburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  plans,  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  pupils  as  possible. 

"All  laboratories  and  manual-train- 
ing shops  in  high  schools  should  be 
run  at  their  full  capacity.    In  many  of 
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the  shops  work  should  be  done  which 
will  have  immediate  value  for  the  na- 
tional defense. 

"In  all  high  schools  in  which  do- 
mestic science  (sewing,  cooking,  sani- 
tation, etc.)  is  taught,  large  units  of 
time  should  be  given  in  the  summer 
and  fall  to  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  for  local  charities. 

"Classes  for  grown-up  women 
should  be  formed  in  which  practical 
instruction  can  be  given  largely  by 
lecture  and  demonstration  in  the  con- 
servation and  economic  use  of  food. 

Continuation    Schools    and    Evening 

Schools 

"For  all  boys  and  girls  who  can  not 
attend  the  day  sessions  of  the  high 
schools,  continuation  classes  should  be 
formed,  to  meet  at  such  times  as  may 
be  arranged  during  working  hours  or 
in  the  evening.  All  cities  should  main- 
tain evening  schools  for  adult  men  and 
women.  In  cities  having  considerable 
ntunbers  of  immigrants,  evening 
schools  should  be  maintained  for  them 
with  classes  in  English,  in  civics,  and 
such  other  subjects  as  will  be  helpful 
to  these  foreigners  in  understanding 
our  industrial,  social,  civic,  and  po- 
litical life. 

Strengthening  the  Normal  Schools 

"In  few  States  is  the  supply  of 
broadly  educated  and  well-trained 
teachers  equal  to  the  demand.  The 
normal  schools  should  double  their 
energies  and  use  all  their  f  tmds  in  the 
most  economic  way  for  the  work  of 
preparing  teachers.  Appropriations 
for  the  support  of  normal  schools 
should  be  largely  increased,  as  should 


also  the  attendance  of  men  and  women 
preparing  for  service  as  teachers. 

More  Work  for  the  Colleges  and 
Universities 

"The  ntunber  of  students  in  col- 
leges, universities,  and  technical 
schools  should  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  Many  of  the  older  and 
upper  class  men  will  volunteer  for 
some  branch  of  the  military  service, 
but  all  young  men  below  the  age  of 
liability  to  selective  draft  and  those 
not  recommended  for  special  service 
should  be  urged  to  remain  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered  by  the  colleges,  universities, 
and  technical  schools,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  be  able  to  render  the  most 
effective  service  in  the  later  years  of 
the  war  and  the  times  of  need  that 
will  follow.  Practically  all  women 
students  should  remain,  and  all  boys 
and  girls  graduating  from  high  schools 
should  be  urged  to  enter  college,  tech- 
nical school,  or  normal  school. 

"All  students  should  be  made  to  un- 
derstand that  it  is  their  duty  to  give 
to  their  country  and  to  the  world  the 
best  and  fullest  possible  measure  of 
service,  and  that  both  will  need  more 
than  they  will  get  of  that  high  t3rpe  of 
service  which  only  men  and  women  of 
the  best  education  and  training  can 
give.  Patriotism  and  the  desire  to 
serve  humanity  may  require  of  these 
young  men  and  women  the  exercise  of 
that  very  high  type  of  self-restraint 
that  will  keep  them  to  their  tasks  of 
preparation  until  the  time  comes 
when  they  can  render  service  which 
can  not  be  rendered  by  others. 

"In  agricultural  colleges  special  in- 
tensive courses  should  be  given  to  pre- 
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pare  teachers,  directors,  and  super- 
visors of  agriculture  and  practical 
farm  superintendents.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  the  supervising  and  directing 
skill  of  these  men  and  their  ability  to 
increase  the  productive  capacity  of 
thousands  of  men  of  less  knowledge 
and  skill  are  far  more  valuable  than 
the  work  they  can  do  as  farm  hands. 
The  total  nimiber  of  agricultural  stu- 
dents in  all  colleges  is  only  a  fraction 
more  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  total  ntunber  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture,  or  about  13  in  10,000 — ^not 
enough  to  affect  materially  the  agri- 
cultural production  of  the  country  by 
their  labor,  but  enough  to  affect  it 
immensely  by  their  directive  power 
when  their  college  courses  have  been 
finished. 

"No  college,  university,  or  technical 
school  that  can  avoid  it  should  per- 
mit its  faculty  or  student  body  to  be 
scattered  or  its  energies  to  be  dissi- 
pated. All  should  redouble  their 
energies  and  concentrate  them  on 
those  things  that  will  be  of  most  serv- 
ice during  the  progress  of  the  war  and 
which  will  prepare  their  students  for 
the  most  effective  service  of  the  coim- 
try  and  of  the  world  when  the  war  is 


over. 

GOVERNMENT  REPORT  ON 
COLORED  SCHOOLS 

With  national  unity  and  solidarity 
the  problem  of  the  hour,  special  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  comprehensive 
report  on  N^jo  Education  issued  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education.  In 
this  report  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional  problems  of   the   ten   million 


Negroes  in  the  United  States  are  pre- 
sented as  a  background  for  a  detailed 
study  of  more  than  seven  hundred 
colored  schools,  and  the  problem  of 
Education  for  the  N^;roes  is  shown 
as  affecting  the  entire  country.  North 
and  South. 

The  report  on  Negro  Education 
was  prepared  after  four  years  of  first 
hand  study,  made  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Jesse  Jones,  and  a  corps  of  assistants 
in  various  fields  of  education,  working 
tmder  the  direction  of  Dr.  P.  P.  Clax- 
TON,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. The  study  was  made  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Fund,  of  New  York,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

The  first  volume  of  the  report  dis- 
cusses features  of  general  educa- 
tional progress,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Negro,  and  includes  such  topics 
as :  public  facilities  for  Negro  educa- 
tion; industrial  education;  agricul- 
tural and  rural  education;  secondary 
education  for  Negroes ;  college  and 
professional  education;  buildings  and 
grounds;  finances;  history  of  Negro 
education.  Volume  II  comprises  de- 
scriptions of  the  more  than  700  schools 
visited  by  the  Bureau's  agents,  ar- 
ranged by  States  and  counties.  It 
is  believed  that  the  specific  facts  given 
in  connection  with  each  of  these 
schools  will  be  of  genuine  assistance 
to  the  large  number  of  individuals  and 
organizations  that  contribute  money 
for  Negro  schools,  making  it  possible 
to  discriminate  between  worthy  and 
unworthy  schools. 

In  his  report  Dr.  Jones  says: 

"No  racial  group  in  the  United 
States  offers  so  many  problems  of 
economic  and  social  adjustment  as  the 
10,000,000  Negroes.     N^joes  form 
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almost  a  third  of  the  total  population 
of  the  Southern  States.  In  Missis* 
sippi  and  South  Carolina,  they  con- 
stitute over  half  the  population;  and 
in  the  'black  belt'  counties,  the  pro- 
portion ranges  from  50  to  90  per  cent. 
The  significance  of  such  a  concentra- 
tion is  difficult  to  explain  to  those  not 
familiar  with  communities  composed 
of  people  who  differ  widely  not  only 
in  economic  and  educational  status 
but  also  in  ethnic  type. 

"In  the  50  years  since  freedom  was 
decreed,  Negro  illiteracy  has  de- 
creased from  over  90  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent;  nearly  1,000,000  colored 
men  are  now  farmers  of  varying  de- 
grees of  independence ;  a  quarter  of  a 
million  own  their  own  farms  and  the 
total  acreage  of  land  owned  byN^joes 
aggr^[ates  20,000,000  acres  of  fer- 
tile soil.  These  facts  are  indisputable 
evidence  not  only  that  the  colored 
people  are  capable  of  progress  but  also 
that  their  white  neighbors  have  looked 
with  favor  upon  their  struggles  and 
in  many  instances  have  actually  given 
substantial  aid  to  their  endeavors. 

"As  the  Negroes  are  the  primary 
element  that  give  rise  to  the  problem, 
so  are  they  becoming  more  and  more 
an  important  factor  in  its  solution. 
Their  contribution  includes  both  an 
increasing  financial  support  and  an 
ever  larger  proportion  of  the  teaching 
force.  They  contribute  not  only  a 
goodly  share  of  the  taxes  for  dieir 
public  schools,  but  also  a  considerable 
sum  toward  the  private  schools.  Fur- 
thermore, the  colored  people  give  con- 
siderable sums  to  extend  the  terms  of 
the  public  schools.  It  is  probable  that 
their  total  gifts  aggr^^ate  $500,000 
annually  over  and  above  their  share 
of  the  public  taxes. 


"Next  to  the  Negroes,  the  group 
most  concerned  in  diis  problem  are 
the  20,500,000  white  people  of  the 
South.  No  plan  for  the  improvement 
of  the  colored  group  is  well  considered 
that  does  not  contemplate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  white  group. 

"Though  the  Northern  States  are 
not  so  immediately  concerned  in  the 
education  of  the  Negro  race  as  the 
South  or  the  Negroes  themselves,  the 
northern  point  of  view  and  northern 
philanthropy  are  just  as  essential  to 
the  proper  solution  of  the  vexed  prob- 
lem as  the  other  two  elements.  The 
total  annual  contribution  of  the  North 
for  the  current  expenses  of  the  private 
schools  Bggttgates  $2,500,000.  Of 
this  fully  a  million  and  a  half  is  given 
by  the  white  churches  for  their  de- 
nominational schools  and  another  $1,- 
000,000  is  contributed  by  individual 
donors  and  churches  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  independent  institutions. 
Property  valuations  in  the  private  in- 
stitutions founded  by  northern  gifts 
now  amount  to  $24,000,000." 

The  conclusions  drawn  by  the  re- 
port are  in  brief  as  follows: 

(1)  That  there  is  a  pressing  need 
for  increased  public  school  facilities 
for  Negroes  in  the  South. 

(2)  That  the  aid  of  philanthropy 
should  be  continued  with  the  present 
liberality  until  the  South  has  attained 
to  a  better  economic  condition. 

(3)  That  all  education  should 
stress,  first,  the  development  of  char- 
acter, including  the  simple  but  funda- 
mental virtues  of  cleanliness,  order, 
perseverance,  and  the  qualities  essen* 
tial  to  the  home,  and  second,  adapta- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  the 
community. 
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TRAINED  TEACHERS 

INTERESTING  thoughts  and  ideas 
crop  out  m  our  correspondence  with 
school  men.  Mr.  Mark  H.  C. 
Spibrs,  Headmaster  o^  the  Spibr's 
Junior  School  writes:  ''A  learned 
doctor  is  not  always  a  good  doctor. 
Also  a  learned  or  'trained'  school 
teacher  is  'not  always  a  good  school 
teacher. " 

Right  you  are,  Mr.  Spibrs  I  ' '  Com- 
mon sense"  is  the  first  requisite  of  the 
school  teacher.  Degrees  and  diplomas 
are  important  but  secondary.  Some- 
times it  is  awfully  hard  to  tell  the 
difference  between  a  Ph.  D.  and  "D. 
Ph."  Indeed,  these  titles  are  con- 
ferred very  frequently  on  one  and  the 
same  person,  the  former  by  man  and 
the  latter  largely  by  nature  and  parity 
by  trainingl 

This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  advocate  the  abolition  of 
training,  or  of  Ph.  D.'s  and  other  di- 
plomas. A  teacher  already  good  may 
be  made  vastly  better  by  training; 
some  owe  all  they  have  to  the  study 
of  method,  provided  they  happened 
to  have  studied  under  common  sense 
instructors. 

Nevertheless,  one  ' '  untrained ' ' 
teacher  gifted  with  common  sense  and 
interest  in  human  nature  is  of  greater 
value  to  true  education  than  many  a 
diplomaed  post-graduate  from  the 
Teachers'  College. 
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A  Reference  to  the  Page  Educational 
Endowment  Plans  for  Teadiers 

Referring  to  the  profx>sed  plans  of 
the  Page  Educational  Foundation, 
Mr.  Spibrs  adds,  that,  ''An  endow- 
ment fund  would  certainly  tend  to 
excuse  a  man  for  deliberately  choos- 
ing the  teaching  profession  as  a  per- 
manency and  would  justify  the  natural 
teacher  in  training  his  abilities  for 
that  ptiroose." 

Let  us  repeat  and  emphasize  that 
phrase,  '*ihe  natural  teacher." 

Is  there  any  person  in  a  position  to 
do  more  good  in  the  world  than  the 
natural  teacher? 

Cannot  we  do  something  for  him  or 
for  her  I  The  Pagb  Educational 
Foundation  hopes  to  solve  that 
problem. 

THE   SPIRIT   OF   FLORA    MAC- 
DONALD 

President  Wilson  has  said,  in 
substance,  that  the  bad  man  is  not 
so  much  to  be  beared  as  the  good  man 
who  thinks  wrong.  With  respect  to 
American  history,  we  have  been  taught 
to  consider  the  Tories  of  Revolution- 
ary da3rs  as  essentially  bad  people. 

Flora  MacDonald  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  many  Scotch  Ameri- 
cans of  the  "Old  North  State"  were 
Tories.     Nevertheless,  those  who  re- 
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mained  in  the  United  States  became 
excellent  and  loyal  citizens  of  the  new 
Republic  after  its  establishment. 

Americans  of  Scotch  descent  are 
now  called  upon  to  contribute  to  a 
fund  being  raised  by  Prbsidsnt  Var- 
DBLL  of  Flora  MacDonald  College, 
at  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  to  endow  schol- 
arships for  fatherless  or  orphan  Scot- 
tish girls.  The  idea  is,  of  course,  an 
outcome  of  the  Great  War.  The  idea 
is  a  worthy  one;  while  the  story  of  the 
struggle,  growth,  and  work  o^  Flora 
MacDonau)  College  affords  an  inter- 
esting chapter  in  American  education. 

PACIFIST  TEACHINGS  OF  THE 

PAST 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  there 
has  been  a  definite  pacifist  cult  work- 
ing country-wide  with  the  teaching 
profession?  It  was  perhaps  natural 
that  oadfist  doctrine  should  aopeal  to 
school  teadiers;  but  didn't  "we," — 
the  writer,  for  instance, — "^all"  for 
too  much  of  it,  innocent  as  were  most 
of  us  in  America  of  the  terrible  things 
that  were  brewing  in  Europe? 

How  much  of  this  Dadfist  thought 
has  survived  the  shocks  of  July  and 
August,  1914?  or  the  test  brought 
home  to  us  in  February  and  Aoril  of 
1917?  In  theory,  all  of  that  former 
thought  was  good.  In  practice,  sotne 
of  it  may  yet  be  held, — ^but  only  in 
the  hope  of  the  progress  of  democracy 
and  of  governments,  the  world  over,  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  ^or  the 
people.  Provided,  again,  these  peo- 
ple in  question  are  educated  up  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  responsibilities. 

As  a  representative  of  Educational 
FaundaUons,  "we"  attended  a  pa- 
cifist conference  as  late  as  January  of 


the  current  year.  There  were  all 
shades  and  varieties  of  pacifist  beUef 
represented  there, — ^from  those  who 
privately  respected  the  memories  of 
Washington,  Madison,  Jackson, 
I/iNCOLN,  Lee,  Dewey,  and  others, 
to  those  who  publicly  advocated  giving 
up  American  rights  or  America  itself 
to  anyone  who  came  and  demanded  that 
we  give  up  either! 

"We"  learned  there  a  good  deal 
about  pacifism  in  its  more  dangerous 
manifestations,  and  "we"  remained 
at  the  conference  until  one  pacifist, 
more  sheeplike  and  bigoted  than  the 
others,  compared  this  world-war  to  a 
dog-fight,  in  which  Americans,  as  un- 
interested "passers-by,"  could  seek 
safety  from  possible  harm  by  crossing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  street  I  At  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  "we"  ad- 
dressed some  comment  to  those  of  the 
audience  nearest  "us."  These  re- 
marks were  not  profane,  but  they  were 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  friends  of 
the  speaker  to  threaten  "us"  with  a 
show  of  physical  force.  "We"  found 
"ourselves"  earnestly  hoping  that 
these  extremists  would  start  just  that 
thing.  Real  action  of  this  nattu-e  and 
at  this  point,  especially  if  begun  by 
an  advocate  of  peace-at-any-price, 
would  have  converted  this  pacifist 
assemblage  or  any  other  into  a  pre- 
paredness meeting  of  the  first  rank  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  iti 

THE   WAR   AFFECTS   AN    EDI- 
TORIAL POLICY 

The  editor  of  the  Digest  Depart- 
ment had  in  process  of  preparation 
further  articles  promised  on  the  Fran- 
cis Scott  Key  school,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  public  schools  of  America; 
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and  an  article  on  the  first  woman's 
coll^;e  in  the  United  States,  and 
possibly  in  the  world.  When,  however, 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  of 
the  nations,  the  editor  volunteered 
to  do  his  "bit, "  and  there  was  no  time 
for  further  research  and  verificatkms 
of  material. 

"YOU  ARE  THE  HOPE  OF  THE 

WORLD" 

Nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  the 
south  German  singer  and  prophet, 
Heinrich  Heinb,  saw  a  free  Ger- 
many endangered  in  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement. He  vainly  warned  his  fel- 
lowcountrymen  of  a  great  peril  in  a 
oolitical  doud  in  the  north  then  "no 
larger  than  a  man's  hand."  Perhaps, 
it  is  because  of  this  warning  that 
Heinb  has  no  statue  in  the  Kaiser's 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Berlin  I  Also,  the 
German  philosooher  Kant  must  have 
seen  similar  visions,  or  he  would  not 
have  written,  in  substance,  that  the 
world  would  not  be  freed  from  the 
horrors  of  war  until  arbitrary  auto- 
cracies gave  way  to  the  rule  of  the 
Deoole  in  enlightened  democracy. 
These  sayings  were  not  widely  oub- 
lished  under  the  rule  of  "Me  und 
GoTT"  in  Germany,  so  that  we  have  yet 
find  the  German,  (including  those  who 
long  for  the  advent  of  Kant's  and 
Heine's  dream),  who  is  familiar  with 
these  oassages. 

A  fitting  successor  to  Heine  and 
Kant  is  our  American-bom  poet  and 
idealist  Hermann  Hagedorn,  of  Ger- 
man parentage,  who  has  just  published 
thru  the  Macmillan  Company  a 
little  volume  of  exactly  loo  pages, 
dedicated  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  and  entitled,  "You  Are  The 
Hope  of  The  World." 


We  may  best  get  at  the  spirit  of  the 
book  t^  quoting  two  or  three  passages. 
The  style  is  simplified  for  young 
people;  but  how  many  thousands  of 
adults,  including  some  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  need  just  such  state- 
ments as  these  I 

"As  the  months  went  by,  one  truth 
began  to  emerge  with  increasing  clear- 
ness from  the  smoke  and  welter  and 
confusion.  We  saw,  dimly  at  first, 
then  more  and  more  clearly,  that  the 
War  was  not  merely  a  war  between 
competing  traders,  a  war  for  a  place 
in  the  sun  on  the  one  side,  and  eco- 
nomic supremacy  on  the  other;  but  a 
war  of  conflicting  fundamental  ideas. 
We  were  slow  to  see  this.  It  took  a 
revolution  in  Russia  to  open  our  eyes; 
it  took  the  joyous  shout  of  the  count- 
less Siberian  exiles,  welcoming  free- 
dom, to  open  our  ears.  But  we  under- 
stand now.  We  know  at  last  what  the 
war  is  about.  We  see  at  last  what  the 
Allies  have  seen  from  the  b^[inning, 
that  this  is  a  war  between  kings  and 
free  men.  The  nations  that  believe 
in  kings  and  distrust  the  oeoole  have 
challenged,  with  intent  to  destroy,  or 
incapacitate,  the  nations  that  believe 
in  the  oeoole  and  won't  let  the  kings 
out  in  public  without  a  license,  a  muz- 
zle and  a  line.  It  is  a  war  between  auto- 
cracy and  democracy  and  beyond 
that,  it  is  a  struggle  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  war;  a  struggle  between  the 
powers  who  believe  that  there  is 
profit  in  war  and  the  oowers  who  know 
that  there  is  no  profit  in  it;  between 
the  powers  who  are  looking  back  to  a 
sort  of  earnest-cave-men  as  an  ideal, 
and  the  powers  who  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  reasoning,  reasonable,  law- 
abiding  man  with  a  ballot.  Bladcer 
and  sharper  every  day,  against  the 
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lurid  glow  of  flaming  villages  and 
smouldering  cities,  looms  the  Peril  of 
Kings,  and  louder  and  grimmer  from 
milllnffig  of  graves  rumbles  the  Doom 
of  Kings.  If  there  is  any  validity  in 
human  evidence,  and  if  the  logical  con- 
clusions of  dear  minds  from  dear- 
cut  evidence  mean  anything  at  all, 
this  Great  War  was  begun  by  kings 
and  sons  of  Kings.  It  will  not  be 
ended  by  kings.  It  will  be  ended  by 
folks  named  Smith  and  Jones  and 
Robinson;  and  the  kings  and  sons 
of  kings  thereafter  will  eat  their  meals 
thru  wire  baskets,  and  there  will  be 
number-Dlates  on  their  collars.  Fool- 
ish dudes  and  silly  women  will  keep 
them  as  pets.  Out  of  this  agony  of 
death  is  coming  'a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom'."  

" Kings   gain   by   war,    and 

cliques  of  nobles  or  plutocrats  gain 
by  war;  the  Lords  of  Spedal  Privi- 
lege thrive  and  grow  fat  on  aggres- 
sion. But  the  people  do  not  thrive  on 
it.  Smith  and  Jones  and  Robinson 
do  not  gain  by  aggression.' ' 

"The  governments  that  are  con- 
trolled by  Smith  and  Jones  and 
Robinson,  which  means  the  Common 
People,  are  called  democrades:  and 
in  so  far  as  they  are  true  democrades 
they  are  a  force  for  the  abolition  of 
war." 

"Girls  and  bays  of  America,  you  are 
the  hope  of  the  world' 

"Why? 

"Because  the  world  is  sick  to  death 
of  war,  and  the  world  knows  that 
kings  favor  war,  and  democrades 
abhor  war;  and  because  the  United 
States  is  the  most  powerful  democ- 
racy in  the  world,  and  because,  when 
Europe's  present  leaders  are  dead, 
you,  girls  and  boys  of  ten,  twdve. 


fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  seventeen, 
will  be  governing  the  United  States, 
and,  therefore,  if  you  wish,  leading 
theworldl  Be  dear  about  this.  The 
world  looks  to  you  in  hope  because 
you  are  the  logical  heirs  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  leaders.  If  you  have 
the  gumption  and  the  go,  the  knowl- 
edge, the  vision,  and  the  largeness  of 
heart  to  accept  that  inheritance,  you 
wiU  have  it  in  your  power  to  deter- 
mine the  course  of  the  world's  history 
for  centuries  to  comel" 

THE     OTHER     SIDE     OF     THE 

SHIELD 

Mr.  Wiluam  Archbr,  thru  Doub- 
LBDAY,  Pags  and  Company,  has  done 
a  timdy  service  in  collecting  an 
amazing  array  of  the  sayings  of  the  di- 
vindy  appointed  Autocrat  of  Prussia 
and  of  his  satellites  in  fidd  and  forum. 
The  book  is  entitled  "Gems  of  Ger- 
man Thought."  Here  are  a  few  ex- 
amples from  Mr.  Archbr's  collection: 

"Why  must  teadiers  and  sdiool- 
boys,  year  out,  year  in,  worry  about 
the  old  Greeks  and  Romans?  To 
foster  idealism  in  the  young,  we  are 
tcddl  But  for  that  there  is  no  need 
to  go  to  Rome  and  Athens.  Our 
German  history  offers  us  ideals  enough, 
and  is  richer  in  deeds  of  heroism  than 
Rome  and  Athens  put  together. — Gsn- 
HRAh  Keih,  at  meeting  of  the  Ger- 
man Defence  League,   Cassd,   Feb., 

1913." 

"One  single  highly  cultured  Ger- 
man warrior,  of  those  who  are,  alasl 
falling  in  thousands,  represents  a 
higher  intellectual  and  moral  life- 
value  than  hundreds  of  the  raw  chil- 
dren of  nature  (Naturmenschen)  whom 
England    and    France,    Russia    and 
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Italy,    oppose    to    them. — Prof.    E. 
Habckbi*,  E.  W. "   . 

"Where  German  soldiers  had  to 
seize  the  incendiary  torch,  or  even  to 
proceed  to  the  slaughter  of  citizens, 
it  was  only  in  pursuance  of  the  rights 
of  war,  and  for  protection  in  real  need. 
Had  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of  their 
hearts,  they  would  rather  have  shared 
their  soup  and  bread  with  the  defence- 
less foe This  spirit  of  humanity 

we  wiU  preserve  and  cherish  to  the 
end. — Prof.  W.  KAhl." 

"Germany  is  precisely — ^who  would 
venture  to  deny  it — the  representa- 
tive of  the  highest  morality,  of  the 
purest  htunanity ,  of  the  most  chastened 
Christianity.  He,  therefore,  who  fights 
for  its  maintenance,  its  victory,  fights 
for  the  highest  blessings  of  humanity 
itself,  and  for  human  progress.  Its 
defeat,  its  decline,  would  mean  a 
falling  back  to  the  worst  barbarism. — 
'War  Sermons,'  by  Pastor  H. 
Franckb." 

"Excessive  modesty  and  humility, 
rather  than  excessive  arrogance  and 
ambition,  is  a  feature  of  the  German 
character.  Therefore  we  shall  know 
how  to  set  a  limit  to  our  desire  for 
expansion,  and  shall  escape  the  dan- 
gers which  have  been  fatal  to  all 
conquerors  whose  ambition  was  un- 
bridled.— Prof.  E.  Hassb." 

"Kultur  is  best  promoted  wben 
the  strongest  individual  Kultur,  that 
of  a  given  nation,  enlarges  its  field  of 
activity  at  the  expense  of  the  other 
national  Kulturs.  If  we  one  day  come 
into  conflict  with  the  Martians,  then 
humanity — all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth — ^will  have  common  interests; 
but  not  until  then. — K.  Wagner." 

"If  Pate  has  selected  us  to  asstune 
the  leadership  in  the  Kulttu'-life  of 


the  peoples,  we  wiU  not  shrink  from 
this  great  and  lofty  mission. — G.  E. 
Pazaurek." 

"A    SCHOOLMASTER    OF    THE 
GREAT  CITY" 

Knowing  of  our  interest  in  such  rare 
schools  as  the  one  in  Baltimore  named 
in  honor  of  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
publishers  enthusiastically  handed  us 
a  book  with  the  title  above  given. 
(Macmillan  Company,  $1.25) 

The  early  chapters  made  us  feel 
that  the  publishers  were  more  than 
justified  in  their  enthusiasm;  for  An- 
GEIX)  Patri  tells  of  the  struggle  of  a 
teacher  in  New  York,  a  teacher  with  a 
love  for  his  work  and  a  practical 
vision.  It  is  different  from  any  other 
book  on  teaching  and  most  interest- 
ing. In  addition,  the  style  is  picture- 
esque  and  the  story  attractive.  Early 
in  Ufe,  said  Patri,  "  I  learned  the  beat 
of  plain  folks'  hearts."  Here  are  two 
pictures  of  the  "elder"  school  life  as 
drawn  by  the  author.  This  Ufe  still 
exists  in  some  places.  A  principal  who 
was  different  said  to  Patri,  the  be- 
ginner: 

"Sometimes,  even  now,  I  get  tired 
when  I  forget  the  bigness  of  the  things 
I  want  to  do.  Those  faces  that  you 
see  in  the  classroom  are  not  set  against 
you,  my  brother.  They  are  set  against 
the  things  that  bind  you  and  prevent 
your  mind  from  mingling  freely  with 
others. 

"You  must  not  think  too  much  of 
arithmetic,  and  rules  and  dates  and 
examinations,  for  these  are  not  teach- 
ing; the  children  don't  grow  because 
of  them.  They  grow  because  of  their 
contact  with  you,  the  best  that  you 
know  and  feel. 
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"Come  with  me  to  the  open  comi- 
try  and  let  ns  live  together  for  awhile. 
There  we  will  be  silent  and  look  into 
the  hearts  of  children  as  we  do  into 
the  heart  of  nature. 

"When  we  come  back  the  school 
will  be  as  a  new  world  and  you  wiU 
work  with  the  earnestness  of  a  dis- 
coverer patiently  avTaiting  revelations. " 

Later,  Patri  tells  of  a  school  offered 
him  and  his  introduction   to  it; 

" When  I  saw  the  assembly 

a  few  minutes  later  I  agreed  with  him. 
I  did  not  want  to  be  there. 

"I  sat  on  the  platform  while  the 
principal  conducted  the  exercises. 
There  was  scarcely  a  child  in  the  room 
who  was  not  either  talking  or  chevring 
gum,  or  slouching  in  his  seat.  There 
was  a  spirit  of  unrest  thruout  the 
monotonous  assembly.  There  was 
nothing  about  the  general  exercises 
that  could  offer  the  slightest  inspira- 
tion to  either  children  or  teacher. 
Two  or  three  of  the  men  walkedup 
and  down  the  room  eyeing  the  boys, 
and  the  women,  each  at  her  place, 
had  their  eyes  riveted  on  their  classes. 

"Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  dose  sup- 
ervision, the  children  were  not  be- 
having as  if  they  were  happy  or  as  if 
they  liked  school.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  they  were  sent  to  their 
rooms  and  the  work  of  the  day  began. 
What  work  that  was  no  one  could  ap- 
preciate unless  he  had  gone  thru  the 
halls  of  the  building  and  felt  the 
struggle  that  was  going  on  in  each 
room.  The  very  walls  seemed  to 
speak  of  tension  and  battle. 

"The  antagonism  between  the  chil- 


dren and  teachers  was  far  stronger 
than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before.  The 
antagonism  between  the  school  and 
the  neighborhood  was  intense.  Both 
came  from  mutual  distrust  founded 
on  mutual  misunderstanding.  The 
children  were  afraid  of  the  teachers, 
and  the  teachers  feared  the  children. 

"The  neighborhood  was  a  place 
from  which  the  teacher  escaped,  and 
into  which  the  children  burrowed. 
One  never  knew  as  he  went  thru  the 
streets  what  missile  or  epithet  might 
greet  him.  One  or  the  other  was  cer- 
tain." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  reviewer 
ought  to  be  honest  with  his  readers. 
We  had  hoped  to  give  unqualified 
praise  to  this  book  with  its  remark- 
able beginning;  but  we  cannot  give 
the  same  meed  of  praise  to  the  last 
hundred  pages  as  to  the  first.  The 
author  has  told  his  story,  and  the 
later  narrative  seems  to  get  nowhere 
in  particular.  Perhaps  it  is  our  fault 
and  we  do  not  understand  the  rest. 
It  reminds  us  of  a  book  often  rated 
as  one  of  six  leading  American  novels 
and  the  most  famous  of  them  all.  Yet, 
to  one  independent  of  traditions  and 
free  from  awe  of  established  dicta, 
the  first  and  last  parts  of  that  book 
are  so  unequal  that  it  becomes  almost 
a  curiosity  rather  than  a  masterpiece. 
We  have  long  awaited,  but  so  far  in 
vain,  for  an  abler  man  to  take  up  and 
discuss  those  differences, — inequali- 
ties that  appear  in  the  most  noted 
work  of  fiction  with  which  any  Ameri- 
can .author  is  credited  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 
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MANY  of  the  letters  I  receive 
from  mothers  show  that  they 
are  intensely  interested  in  telling 
stories  to  the  children.  Some  mothers 
ask  for  books  containing  the  stories 
we  believe  in.  Others  ask  how  they 
may  study  to  tell  them  to  the  chil- 
dren. Miss  Stockard,  the  story-tell- 
ing head  of  the  training  in  this  field 
in  the  Normal  School  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  of  whom  I  have  told  you 
before,  writes  me  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  two  requisites  for  success  in  story- 
telling. To  know  the  child  and  to 
know  good  literature.  The  richer  the 
background  of  literature  the  better 
the  restdt  attained  thru  the  story. 
The  more  your  life  has  been  enriched 
by  beautiful  experiences  and  beauti- 
ful thought,  the  more  you  will  have  to 
give  thru  your  story.  There  is  nowhere 
that  the  power  of  personality  is  more 
felt  than  in  the  telling  of  a  story. 
Whatever  you  are,  whatever  you  have 
thought,  felt,  or  done,  colors  and 
transforms  and  interprets  the  story. 
It  is  like  light  passing  thru  a  stained- 
glass  window.  The  mother  who  tells 
a  story  to  her  child  is  giving  to  him 
her  deepest  sotd-f  orce  in  a  most  subtle 
way.  All  unconscious  even  to  herself 
she  is  revealing  to  him  her  under- 
standing of  the  deep,  fine  things  of 
life  and  her  understanding  of  him  as 
well.  So  it  inevitably  comes  about 
that  a  bond  of  sympathy,  of  trust,  of 
good  fellowship  is  established  between 
the  two  that  the  stress  and  separation 


of  after  years  can  never  break  down. 

So  many  mothers  say,  "I  can't  tell 
stories.    Besides  I  don't  know  any." 

Well,  you  can  tell  them  and  you 
should  learn  them.  To  read  them  is 
not  the  same.  The  book  and  the 
words  are  between  you  and  your 
child.  You  can  never  give  yourself 
in  the  same  way  thru  reading  print  as 
when  you  let  your  own  appreciation  of 
the  story  speak  thru  your  voice  and 
eyes  straight  to  your  child.  Absorb 
your  story.  Make  a  part  of  yourself 
all  its  beauty,  and  its  message.  Then 
free  yourself  from  mere  words.  See 
the  pictures  and  reveal  them  to  your 
listening  child  A  book  on  story- 
telling by  Miss  Stockard,  will  soon 
be  published  and  due  notice  of  it  will 
be  given  in  this  department,  in  order 
to  help  teachers  find  the  help  this 
book  will  surely  give.  D.  J.  Benj. 
EiSENWBiN  the  well-known  short- 
story  authority,  is  responsible  for  the 
publication  of  this  forthcoming  book. 

As  for  knowing  stories,  learn  them. 
If  you  can't  find  them  for  yourself, 
besiege  the  editors  of  your  magazines 
and  newspapers  for  them  until  you  are 
supplied.  Insist  on  having  the  best. 
Tb^%  are  no  stories  so  good  as  the 
old,  old  ones  which  sprang  from  the 
heart  of  the  race  in  ages  past.  These 
old  tales  meet  the  child's  need  be- 
cause they  correspond  to  his  stage  of 
development.  They  were  primitive 
man's  effort  to  explain  himself,  nature 
and  God.    The  child  will  recognize  his 
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kmship  to  tliem.  He  win  find  in  them 
the  great  Truths  which  answer  his 
own  wonder  and  longings. 

Sarah  Loxnss  Arnold  says,  "Life 
shows  us  that  the  stories  which  are 
heard  at  the  mother's  knees  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  heritage.  The 
child  who  is  deprived  of  this  possession 
will  always  miss  the  charm  of  litera- 
ture, the  joy  of  poetry,  the  swift 
imagination  which  enables  us  to  share 
in  that  which  is  foreign  to  our  inti- 
mate experience.  Except  as  this  ap- 
preciation is  assured  in  childhood,  it 
is  never  won." 

Aside  from  the  literary  and  artis- 
tic value  of  stories  there  is  no  greater 
force  than  they  for  the  preservation 
of  the  purity  of  a  child.  Fill  his  mind 
with  their  rich  imagery,  their  stirring 
deeds,  their  ideals,  set  his  fancy  going 
about  the  mysteries  of  nature,  let 
him  follow  the  adventures  of  great 
heroes  and  there  will  be  little  room 
left  in  his  life  for  sordid  or  evil  things. 

The  best  way  to  banish  darkness  is 
to  let  in  the  light.  To  tell  stories  to 
children  is  yoiu-  duty  and  your  privi- 
lege. 

FOLK  CRAFT  NOTES 

TO  the  student  of  design  the  Rus- 
sian folk  craft  now  showing  in  a 
Uttle  second  story  show  room  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  is  most  sig- 
nificant. These  articles  of  embroid- 
ery, woodcaiving,  painted  ware  and 
other  craft  forms  are  here  having 
their  first  formal  introduction  to 
Americans.  All  of  the  work  shown, 
with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
silver  jewelry  was  made  in  the  homes 
of  the  peasants.  It  is  this  intimacy 
with  their  life  that  one  feels  as  the 


beautiful  work  is  viewed.  Every- 
thing has  a  human  look  about  it — 
it  was  made  with  human  hands  that 
a  few  moments  before,  maybe,  were 
handling  the  plow  or  tending  the  baby. 

The  bed  spreads  are  especially  in- 
teresting. A  heavy  linen  was  used  in 
some  instances  upon  which  in  brill- 
iant colors  a  completed  design  was 
worked  in  a  big  free  way.  The  little 
boxes  of  exquisite  birch  wood,  with 
the  grain  brouj^t  out  with  the  mini- 
mum of  finish,  gave  one  a  revelation 
of  what  is  possible  when  the  material 
of  a  craft  is  used  in  a  simple  way. 

Teachers  of  craft  can  learn  much 
from  the  study  of  peasant  craft,  be- 
cause here  is  craft  work  f till  of  art  and 
yet  in  a  simple  stage  of  technical 
development.  Much  craft  work  in 
schools,  if  allowed  to  develop  natur- 
ally, would  be  a  kind  of  peasant  or 
folk  craft,  with  ideas  and  motives  ex- 
pressed in  the  simplest  way  possible. 

Business  is  the  last  thing  to  reflect 
the  growing  desires  of  the  people.  So 
it  is  remarkable  that  this  conserva- 
tive force  in  our  every-day  life  is  now 
sensing  the  need  that  folk  craft 
answers.  The  Allied  Home  Furnish- 
ing Industries,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  ftunittire  manuf acttu-ers, 
has  just  been  organized  to  conduct  a 
campaign  thruout  the  country  for 
more  beautiful  and  better  made  home 
ftunishings.  Manufacttirers  of  not 
only  ftunitture  but  rugs,  wall-paper, 
upholstery  fabrics,  pottery,  are  con- 
cerned in  this  movement.  Here  may 
be  the  answer  to  the  question  dis- 
gusted householders  have  often  asked, 
"why  are  not  beautiftd  household 
furnishings  manufacttured  instead  of 
ugly  ones."  An  article  made  in  a 
factory  cannot  indeed  have  the  same 
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-charm  and  intimate  beauty  that  a  folk 
craft  object  made  by  a  worker  inter- 
ested in  every  detail  of  its  production, 
yet  as  we  must  all  buy  factory  made 
f umitiu-e,  hangings,  rugs  and  so  forth, 
let  us  encourage  the  efiForts  of  such 
manufacturers  who  are  thus  trying 
to  put  art  into  every  day  Ufe. 

Polk  craft  may  be  quickly  defined 
as  the  art  expression  of  persons  not 
professionally    artists.      An    illustra- 
tion of  this  democratic  art  in  a  field 
far  removed  from  what  is   ordinarily 
thought  of  as  folk  craft  is  brought  out 
in  a  delightful  book  I  have  just  been 
reading  called  "The  Architectture  of 
Colonial  America"  by  Harold  Donald- 
son   Eberlein,    (Little,     Brown    and 
Company).    In  the  true  Colonial  ar- 
chitecture which  the  author  defines 
as  all  the  architectual  expression  pro- 
duced up  to  the  advent  of  the  stately 
Georgian  style  with  its  classic  em- 
bellishment  of   doors   and   windows, 
stairways    and    fireplaces,    the    plan 
and  scheme  of  decoration  was  largely 
the  work  of  the  owner  and  workmen. 
For  in  those  days  the  architect  had 
not  yet  arrived  on  the  scene  and  part 
of    an    educated    man's    intellectual 
equipment  was  a  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecttu-e.    Then,  too,  the  craft  of  the 
master  carpenter  and  stonemason  in- 
cluded much  of  a  sense  of  design  and 
proportion   now,    unhappily,    left   to 
the  architect  alone.     We,  of  course, 
need  the  architect,  but  we  need  also 
some  of  that  old-time  craftmanship  of 
the  carpenter  and  mason  which  in- 
cluded good  work  and  an  intelligent 
taste.    And  we  need  in  our  education 
the  emphasis  upon  the  spirit  of  craft 
so  that  when  we  wish  to  have  a  house 
built  we  may  discern  the  beauty  in  the 
suggestions  of  the  architect  and  may 


alsodothe  with  graceour  own  architect- 
ural or  decorative  ideas  for  the  home. 

Miss  Nina  Prby,  of  ZephyrhilL, 
Florida,  well-known  in  Porto  Rico 
as  a  true  crafter,  has  established  the 
Zephyr  Hills  Art  Craft  Shop,  and 
writes  to  us  as  follows: 

"Perhaps  you  will  give  us  an  order 
for  a  dozen  gift  baskets,  handmade  of 
Florida  pine  needles,  sewed  with  your 
choice  of  colored  crochet  cotton  and 
filled  with  the  finest,  crystalized  grape- 
fruit or  orange  ped  that  you  ever 
tasted,  or  possibly  you  will  prefer  to 
order  a  dozen  handkerchiefs,  hem- 
stitched by  hand,  and  with  a  hand- 
woven  lace  border.  Our  marmalades 
are  extra  fine  and  as  we  ship  them  in 
waxed  paper  containers,  they  reach 
you  in  good  shape.  If  you  are  in 
search  of  a  real  novelty,  try  one  of 
our  hats  crocheted  from  the  fine 
threads  growing  between  the  folds 
of  the  palmetto  leaf." 

Isabel  Million,  ¥nites  from  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  about  her  "apple-face" 
dolls  which  were  extensively  noticed 
a  short  time  ago  in  the  N.  Y.  Tribune 
Institute  section.  She  sa3rs  that  about 
five  years  ago,  one  rainy  Sunday,  she 
noticed  the  resemblance  of  a  withered 
apple  to  an  old  person's  cheek  and 
that  gave  her  the  idea  to  make  the 
dolls.  The  first  were  very  crude,  and 
the  greatest  drawback  was  from  the 
apple  decaying  so  rapidly  but  finally 
she  discovered  a  method  to  preserve 
them  and  now  her  success  is  assured. 
The  dolls  are  six  and  eight  inches 
high  and  dressed  in  bright  calico 
such  as  mountain  people  use:  and  they 
carry  shuck  baskets,  and  umbrellas. 
The  mountaineer  dolls  are  the  only 
type  Miss  Million  is  making  now  as 
her  patrons  orefer  them.    Her  address 
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is  918  Henderson  St.    The  dolls  cost     illustrations  of  these  figures  appeared 
$2.50  a  figure.    The  Tribune  page  of     on  April  15,  1917. 


MODEL  STORE^KEEPING  METHOD  OF 
INSTRUCTION  FOR  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 


A  BOOK  of  drills  for  using  the 
Model-Store  to  advantage  has 
been  sent  to  every  single  school  that 
has  received  Model-Store  equipment. 
It  will  Day  every  teacher  in  a  school 
that  has  the  equipment  to  look  over 
that  book.  The  book  should  be  kept 
with  the  store  material  so  that  each 
teacher  can  have  the  book  when  using 
the  store.  The  receipt  of  the  book 
has  not  as  yet  been  acknowledged  by 
some  of  the  schools,  and  we  trust  that 
if  there  have  been  any  f ailtu-es  of  the 
post  office  to  effect  deliveries  the 
teachers  wiU  advise  us  at  once  so  they 
can  have  the  book  on  hand  the  day 
school  ooens. 

In  previous  seasons  some  schools 
said  that  the  store  was  not  used  to 
advantage  until  after  the  classes  had 
been  organized  and  had'  actually 
gotten  down  to  grade  work.  In  others 
the  great  value  of  the  store  during  the 
first  few  days  of  the  term  was  grasped 
and  utilized.  With  the  Drill  Book  as 
a  guide  every  teacher  can  get  this  bene- 
fit. 

Turning  to  the  index  in  the  front  of 
the  book  one  or  more  drills  will  be 
found  suggested  for  every  step  in 
arithmetic,  and  as  the  prime  use  of 


the  store  is  to  make  the  underlying 
principle  of  each  new  step  in  arithme- 
tic clearer  to  the  pupil  than  it  could 
be  made  in  the  same  time  by  abstract 
methods,  the  time  to  use  the  store  is 
at  the  beginning  of  each  subject  and 
hence  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
term. 

Where  the  necessities  of  organizing 
the  classes  delay  practical  work  the 
store  will  be  found  a  means  of  bridg- 
ing the  gap  and  starting  effective 
teaching  with  the  first  tap  of  the  bell 
after  vacation. 

Vacation  is  pla3rtime  and  both 
teachers  and  pupils  often  find  it  hard 
to  get  back  into  the  routine  of  school 
work.  Frequently  the  pupils  are  found 
to  have  almost  forgotten  the  previous 
year's  work  which  must  be  used  as  a 
foundation  during  the  coming  term, 
and  their  memory  is  restored  only  as 
the  various  problems  arise. 

The  Model-Store  is  the  greatest 
arouser  of  memory  that  has  ever  been 
put  in  the  schoolroom.  With  the 
play  spirit  still  upon  them  after  the 
long  Summer  days  both  teachers  and 
pupils  find  the  store  a  combination  of 
play  and  work  which  makes  the 
transition  easier  and  serves  to  remind 
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the  pupils  of  the  mathematical  pro- 
cesses that  they  had  barely  learned  to 
operate  in  time  for  examination. 

Bach  grade  teacher  can  to  advan- 
tage run  thru  the  t3rpical  practice  of 
the  preceding  year  for  which  purpose 
the  review  lessons  given  in  several 
issues  of  Educational  Foundations  in 
this  department  last  spring  will  be 
found  useful. 

This  entertaining  review  will  bring 
to  mind  the  kind  of  work  that  was 
last  performed  more  quickly  than 
would  seem  possible  and  in  a  way  that 
is  entirely  pleasant  and  acceptable  to 
the  youngsters  who  have  dreaded  the 
return  of  school  da3rs. 

Most  teachers  wiU  find  their  classes 
overjoyed  with  the  use  of  the  Model- 
Store  at  the  beginning  of  the  term: 
will  find  them  mentally  back  "on  the 
job"  in  surprisingly  brief  time:  wiU 
find  them  ready  and  able  to  use  the 
store  later  for  each  new  step  at  a 
saving  of  time. 

And,  lest  you  forget,  we  repeat  one 
teacher's  explanation  of  how  the  time 
is  saved.  She  pointed  out  that  she 
could  make  any  subject  clearer  to 
her  class  in  one  Model-Store  lesson 
than  she  could  in  two  or  even  three 
lesson  periods  by  abstract  teaching. 
Each  lesson  period  represents  a  school 
day,  and  in  this  way  this  teacher 
saves  from  one  to  two  days  several 
times  during  the  term. 

The  conductor  of  this  department 
is  living  in  the  hope  that  every  single 
teacher  in  every  school  that  has  a 
Model-Store  wiU  get  this  benefit. 

First  make  sure  that  the  Drill  Book 
is  on  hand  and  that  the  materials  are 
sufficient  in  quantity  and  clean  and 


undamaged  in  condition.  Send  to  us 
for  what  you  need  at  once  and  we  will 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  supply  you 
quickly.  The  government  has  taken 
control  of  tin  containers  and  many 
products  previously  packed  in  tin  are 
being  temporarily  packed  in  paper,  so 
that  both  forms  of  container  are 
harder  to  get  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past.  The  subscribers  to  the 
work  are  loyally  making  every  efiFort 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  we  believe  that  if  the  teachers 
will  be  prompt  in  their  requests,  they 
can  be  supplied  with  the  essentials 
of  Model-Store  materials. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  them,  but 
please  be  considerate  of  our  difficulties 
in  these  matters,  keeping  us  fully  in- 
formed about  your  store  at  all  times 
that  we  may  plan  as  far  ahead  as  pos- 
sible. We  trust  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture there  wiU  be  no  schools  that  have 
overlooked  that  kindness  to  us  which 
consists  in  making  a  report  on  the 
work  in  which  we  have  expended  so 
much  energy.  We  are  glad'  to  do  it 
for  all,  but  we  are  human  enough  to 
be  inspired  to  greater  effort  by  those 
who  show  appreciation,  and  corres- 
pondingly depressed  by  those  who 
^orget  to  even  drop  us  a  line  when  we 
have  done  ^or  them  what  they  ask. 

The  teachers  who  have  known  five 
ways  to  use  the  store  to  advantage 
now  have  fifty  ways  placed  before 
them  in  simple  ^orm  in  the  Drill  Book. 
Each  of  these  fifty  ways  suggests 
many  others  automatically,  and  we 
are  eager  to  hear  about  them  all  that 
another  volume  may  be  prepared 
which  will  be  still  more  helpful  to 
America's  educators. 


so 
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Our  thanks  are  due  the  publishers  of  the 
following  books.  Most  of  these  volumes  are 
worthy  extended  reviews.  Some  of  them  will 
have  special  mention  as  space  permits.  All 
are  commended  to  the  thoughtful  attention  of 
our  readers. 

"On  bookes  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte 
And  to  hem  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence." 

— Chaucer. 

The  Rural   School   from   Within.     By 

Marion  G.  Kirkpatrick,  B.S.,  Ph.D. 
Specialist  in  Bducation,  Division  of  Col- 
lege Extension,  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.    Price  $1.28  net. 

Plroductive  Plant  Husbandly.  A  Text- 
book for  High  schools,  including  Plant 
Propagation,  Plant  Breeding,  Soils,  Field 
Crops,  Gardening,  Fruit  Growing,  Forestry, 
Insects,  Plant  Diseases,  and  Farm  Manage- 
ment. By  Kary  Cadmus  Davis,  Ph.D. 
(Cornell).  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Publish- 
ers. 

Ghrlat*8  Economyt  Scientific  Manage- 
ment of  Men  and  Thin^  In  Relation 
to  God  and  His  Cause.  By  Eugene  M. 
Camp,  One  of  the  Founders  of  the  Sea- 
buiy  Society  of  New  York.  With  Intro- 
duction by  The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Burch, 
D.D.  Suffragan  Bishop  of  New  York. 
The  Seabury  Sodetv. 

Everychild*8  Series  Swiss  Stories  and 
Legends  by  Francis  M.  Froelicher,  Head 
of  the  Modem  Language  Department, 
Park  School,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  Mac- 
miUan  Company.     Price  40c. 

Essentials  in  Mechanical  Drawing.    By 

L.  J.  Smith,  B.  S.  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  soc. 

The  Story  of  Foods.    By  Forrest  Crissey, 
with  an  introduction  by  Douglas  C.  Ridgley 
Professor    of    Geography,    Illinois    State 
Nonnal      University.      Rand      McNally 
&  Company. 

A  Schoolmaster  of  the  Great  City.    By 


Angelo  Patri.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $1.25. 

Old  Settler  Stories.  By  Mabel  Elizabeth 
Fletcher.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  New  History,  Essays  Illustrating  The 
Modem  Historical  Outlook.  By  James 
Harvey  Robinson,  Professor  of  History 
in  Columbia  University.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Illustrative  Handwork  for  Elementary 
School  Subjects,  A  Desk  Manual  For 
Classroom  Teachers.  By  Ella  Victoria 
Dobbs,  B.  S.,  A.  M.  The  Macmillan 
Copipany.    Price  $1.10. 

One  Thousand  Literary  QuestionB  and 
Answers.  By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer. 
Publishers,  Sully  and  Klleinteich.  Price, 
$1.00. 

The  New  Barnes  Problem  Book,  Seventh 
Year—First  Half.  By  Abraham  Smith, 
M.  A.  Principal,  Public  Schools,  New  York 
City,    Price  loc. 

The  New  Barnes  Problem  Books,  Seventh 
Year—Second  Half .  Bv  Abraham  Smith, 
M.  .A.  Principal,  Public  Schools,  New 
York  City.     Price  loc. 

The  New  Barnes  Problem  Books,  Eighth 
Year— First  Half  &  Second  Half.    By 

Abraham  Smith,  M.  A.    Principal,  Public 
Schools,  New  York  City.     Price  loc. 

A  Child's  Composition  Book.  By  James 
Fleming  Hosic,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  English,  Chicago  Normal  College  and 
Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper,  Principal  of  the 
Yale  School,  Chicago,  Illustrations  by 
Maud  Htmt  Squire.  Rand  McNally  Co. 
Price,  soc. 

A  Composition  Grammar.  By  James 
Fleming  Hosic  &  Cyrus  Lauron  Hooper. 
Illustrations  by  Maud  Hunt  Squire.  Rand 
McNally  &  Companv,  Chicago,  111.  Price 
60C. 

Qnr  Flag  and  Its  Message.  By  Major  Jas. 
A.  Moss,  U.  S.  A.  and  Major  M.  B.  Stewarty 
U.  S.  A.  including  The  President's  Appeal 
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for  Unity.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia.    Price  $.25. 

Muscular  Movement  Writing  Primary 
Book,  by  C.  C.  Lister,  Director  of  Penman- 
ship, Brooklyn  Training  School  for*  Teach- 
ers. The  MacmUlan  Company.  Price, 
14c. 

The  Teaching  of  Reading.  A  Manual  to 
accompany  Everydav  Classics  Third  and 
Fourth  Readers.  By  Franklin  T.  Baker, 
Professor  of  English  in  Teachers'  College 
and  Supervisor  of  English  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School  and  Ashley  H.  Thomdike, 
Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  Macmillan  Company.  Price, 
50c. 

Old  Time  Schools  and  School  Books.  By 
Clifton  Johnson.  With  many  illustrations 
collected  by  the  author.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  $1.40. 

The[BuUding  of  Cities.  By  Harlean  James, 
A.B.  Formerly  Executive  Secretary  of 
Women's  Civic  League,  Baltimore.  Illus- 
trations by  Charles  K.  Stevens.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price  40c. 

New  England.  A  Human  Interest  Geogra- 
phical Reader  by  Clifton  Johnson  with  two 
hundred  illustrations.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price  75c. 

Everyday  Bookkeeping.  By  Artemas  M. 
Bogle,  A.  M.  Department  of  Mathematics 
High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas.  The 
Macmillan  Company.     Price,  65c. 

Laws  of  Physical  Science.  By  Edwin  F. 
Northrup,  Ph.D.,  210  pages.  Limp  Lea- 
ther Binding,  i2mo.  $2.00  net  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Standard  Method  of  Testing  Juvenile 
Mentality.  By  the  Binet-Simon  Scale. 
With  the  Original  Questions,  Pictures,  and 
Drawings.  A  Uniform  Procedure  and 
Analysis  by  Norbert  J.  Melville,  Direct  of 
Psychological  Laboratory,  Philadelphia 
School  of  Pedagogy;  Formerly  Research 
Assistant  in  Psychology,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity; Member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Pediatric  Society.  With  an  Introduction 
by  William  Healy,  M.  E.,  Director  of  Juve- 
nile Psychopathic  Institute,  Chicago.  143 
pages.  Illustrated,  i2mo.  $2.00  net.  J. 
B.   Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Efficiency  Course  in  Retail  Selling.  Vols. 
I  to  IV.  By  W.  J.  Worden.  Published  by 
Worden  Efficiency  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  New 
York.    Price  per  Course,  $7.50. 
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In  The  Claws  Of  The  German  Eagle.   By 

Albert  Rhys  Williams.    E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.    Price,  $1.50  net 

Training   the   Children.     By  James  L. 
Hughes,  LL.D.     For  Forty  Years  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools  in  Toronto,  nafiy/jq 
The  A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 

Reaching  the  Children.  By  Henry  C. 
Krebs,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Somer- 
set County,  New  Jersey  \^th  Introduction 
By  Calyin  N.  Kendall,  LL.  D.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  of  New  Jersey.  The 
A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 

The  Socialized  Recitation.  By  William 
Whitney,  Pd.D.,  Ph.D.  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Port  Chester,  New  York.  The 
A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 

The  Progressive  Series.  Regent  Question 
and  Answer  Books,  Anatomy,  Physiology 
and  Hygiene;  Arithmetic;  History.  By 
Isaac  Price,  A.  M.  Hinds,  Hayden  & 
Eldredge,  Inc.,  New  York. 

The  Basis  of  Durable  Peace,  Written  at 
the  Inyitation  of  the  New  York  Times. 
By  Cosmos.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  High  School,  A  Study  of  Origins  and 
Tendencies  by  Frank  Webster  Smith, 
Ph.D.  with  an  introduction  by  John  Cal- 
yin Hanna,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
State  of  Illinois.  Sturgis  &  Walton  Com- 
pany. Price  $2.00  net 

An  Experimental  Study  in  The  Psychol- 
ogy of  Reading.  By  William  Anton 
Schmidt.  The  Uniyersity  of  Chicago 
Press.    Price  75c  net. 

No.  1  Studies  of  Elenientary- School 
Reading  Through  Standardized  Tests. 
By  William  Scott  Gray.  The  Uniyersity 
of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  Price  $1.00 
postage  extra. 
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Readers  not  in  dose  touch 
with  publishers  will  find  many 
advantages  in  buying  books  thru 

The  Book  Buyers  League 

care  Educational  Foundations 
31-33  E.  27  Street 
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Cuba  and  Her  People  of  Today, 

By  Forbes  Lindsay.    L.  C.  Page  & 

Company,  Boston,  publishers. 

Pan-Americanism  is  being  well 
served  by  the  I/.  C.  Pags  Company 
in  their  very  attractive  three-dollar 
books  on  various  South  and  Central 
American  countries.  The  book  on 
"Cuba  and  Her  People  of  Today"  is 
an  attractive  piece  of  book-making. 
There  are  fifty  or  more  brown  tinted 
photographs  selected  evidently  with 
considerable  care  for  artistic  efiFect  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  graphic 
portrayal  of  the  life  in  this  Island 
country,  so  important  to  know,  es- 
pecially by  Americans. 

The  book  rises  out  of  the  guide-book 
dass  by  reason  of  its  excellent  inter- 
pretation of  the  politics  and  industries 
of  the  Island,  as  they  affect  and  are 
carried  on  by  the  people  of  Spanish- 
American  stock.  The  place  given  to 
historical  background  is  vital  since  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  races  south  of  us 
can  be  gained  without  a  dear  idea  of 
the  radical  differences  under  which  the 
nations  of  North  and  Central  America 
were  founded  and  devdpped.  Cuba 
is  shown  to  be  a  country  in  transition, 
with  large  exports  of  sugar,  and  to- 
bacco, with  great  untouched  resources 
in  minerals  and  in  agriculture.  The 
diapter  on  "The  People  of  the  Coun- 
try" should  be  read  by  every  pros- 
pective traveller  or  business  man  in- 
tending to  visit  the  island,  or  do  busi- 
ness with  these  keen  Islanders. 

The  attitude  of  the  Cuban,  who  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Lindsay,  "is  a 
Spaniard  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
American  is  English,  and  no  more," 
to  education,  the  Church,  to  his  home 
life  and  to  democracy  is  revealed  as 


resembling  that  of  certain  other  Latin- 
American  nations,  but  with  impor- 
tant differences.  These  differences  are 
particularly  imoortant  for  Americans 
to  understand  in  these  days  of  doser 
aflUiations  thru  the  exigendes  of  war. 
Trade  opportunities  are  also  presented 
here;  we  know  of  no  better  intro- 
duction to  this  land  of  palms  and  sun- 
shine than  this  well-written  inform- 
ing   book    of    Forbes     Lindsay. — 

North  Brazil 

The  book  on  "North  Brazil"  which 
Apputon  &  Company  presents  in 
their  South  American  Handbook  series 
is  written  by  B.  C.  Bitley,  who  has 
also  written  on  South  Brazil.  It  is 
well  provided  with  maps  and  illus- 
trations and  sells  for  $1.75  net.  The 
book  of  approximatdy  200  pages  at- 
tempts little  or  no  interoretation  but 
gives  the  factual  and  statistical  knowl- 
edge which  every  foreigner  needs  to 
have  in  mind  before  venturing  south- 
ward into  the  greatest  in  extent  and 
also  in  future  possibility  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  A  succinct  ac- 
count is  given  of  each  of  the  North 
Brazilian  States,  showing  their  clima- 
tic, agriculttu-al  and  export  conditions, 
and  there  are  tables  and  appendices 
affording  detailed  information  regard- 
ing money,  steamships,  postal  and 
tdegraph  facilities  important  for  trav- 
ders  and  business  men.  The  wonderful 
and  little  known  Amazon  country  is 
well  presented  and  the  hints  regard- 
ing health  conditions,  flora  and  the 
needs  and  progress  of  the  rubber 
lands  are  treated  comprehensivdy  in 
figures  and  geographical  data.  The 
author  has  written  a  handbook,  as  the 
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series  suggests,  and  the  traveler  who 
carries  thb  book  with  him  to  Brazil, 
or  reads  it  at  home  will  find  a  Baedeker 
of  real  value.  C.  S.  C. 

English  Literature— A  Guide  to 
the  Beat  Reading  by  Edwin  L. 
MiUer,  A.  M.  PubUshed  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.,   Philadelphia. 

The  author  of  this  pleasant  volume 
is  principal  of  a  high  school  in  Detroit. 
He  has  probably  been  and  mayhap 
now  is  a  teacher  of  English  Liteiature. 
If  so  he  is  an  example  of  a  professional 


man  unspoiled  by  professionalism. 
He  writes  as  one  with  a  heart  for  his 
work.  He  is  human  enough  to  allow 
a  little  humor  to  seep  thru  the  soil  of 
his  learning.  Therefore,  while  he 
has  produced  an  effective  handbook 
for  schools,  he  has  given  us  also  a 
highly  vitalized  story  of  the  glorious 
achievements  of  the  m^n  and  women 
who  have  produced  our  literature. 
Any  lover  of  books  can  find  sweet 
comfort  and  refreshment  in  this 
fountain  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
wonderful  story,  well  told. 


Outlines,  Questions  and  Answers 


CANADIAN  SCHOOLS  AND  THE 

WAR 


The  following  outline  is  taken  from  a  cir- 
cular distributed  by  the  Ontario  Department 
of  Education.  It  will  be  expedient,  perhaps 
imperative  to  make  some  similar  adjustment 
of  history  and  geography  cotu'ses  in  the  schools 
of  the  United  States:— 


IN  an  announcement  of  November, 
1914,  the  Minister  of  Education 
drew  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
the  Province  to  their  responsibilities 
in  connection  with  the  momentous 
War  in  which  Britain  and  her  allies 
are  still  engaged,  and  directed  them 
to  teach  ''its  causes  and  the  interests 
at  stake  as  well  as  the  relations  thereto 
of  the  different  nations  directly  or  in- 
directly concerned"  as  part  of  the 
Course  of  Study  in  history  for  every 
pupil  in  every  school  of  the  Province 
so  far  as  they  can  be  intelligently 
taken  up  in  the  different  grades. 
The  Minister  now  acknowledges  with 


pleasure  the  zeal  with  which  the  teach- 
ers have  accepted  their  new  responsi- 
bilities. In  the  schools  they  have 
taught  the  War.  Outside  the  schools 
they  have  organized  and  collected 
patriotic  and  Red  Cross  funds,  pro- 
vided comforts  for  the  troops,  assisted 
the  recruiting  sergeants,  and  in  large 
numbers  volunteered  for  service.  Nor 
have  they  failed,  in  the  schools  or  out- 
side, to  make  clear  the  truth  that 
"while  each  of  the  Overseas  Domin- 
ions is  mistress  in  her  own  house,  her 
welfare  is  bound  up  with  that  of  the 
British  Islands  and  she  owes  loyal  and 
filial  service  to  the  Mother  of  Na- 
tions." 

The  War  has  now  entered  upon  its 
third  year  and  the  schools  have  en- 
tered upon  their  third  session  since  the 
War  began,  and  the  Minister  is  confi- 
dent that  the  teachers  of  Ontario 
will  accept  their  responsibilities  dur- 
ing the  third  session  with  the  same  de- 
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votion  as  they  exhibited  during  the 
first  and  the  second.  It  will  again  be 
one  of  their  duties  to  teach  the  War 
as  set  forth  in  this  Circular,  to  all  the 
pupils  of  all  the  schools.  As  the  War 
continues  and  events  crowd  upon  one 
another,  this  duty  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult of  fulfilment.  To  assist  the 
teachers,  the  Minister  has,  accord- 
ingly, prepared  the  following  outlines, 
which,  however,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  suggestive  only: 

OUTLINES 

I.  Thb  Rbmots  Causbs  op  the  War 

(a)  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Geographical 
Background: 

The  British  Empire:  its  parts  and 
their  situation:  essentially  a  mari- 
time Power. 

Germany's  situation  with  regard 
to  Russia  and  Prance,  and  to  ocean 
outlets  for  trade. 

Germany's  increase  in  industry 
and  trade;  her  need  of  new  markets 
and  her  desire  for  colonial  posses- 
sions. 

Distribution  of  races  and  nation- 
alities in  Europe,  especially  of  the 
Slavs,  Germans,  Italians,  and 
French. 

Forms  of  government;  economic 
conditions  of  the  nations  at  war. 

(b)  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Historical 
Background: 

The  rise  of  the  Balkan  States;  the 
Balkan  Wars  of  1912-13;  Russia's 
relations  to  the  Balkan  States. 

The  rise  of  Prussia  since  1805; 
the  war  with  Denmark;  the  war 
with  Austria;  the  Franco-Prussian 


War;  the  German  Empire  and  the 
dominance  of  Prussian  ideals;  the 
growth  of  the  German  Colonial 
Empire. 

The  recovery  of  Prance  after  1870; 
French  colonial  expansion. 

The  Triple  Alliance  and  the 
Triple  Entente;  the  growth  of  armies 
and  navies  in  Europe. 

II.  The  Ibcmsdiate  Causbs  of  thb 
War 

Austria's  attitude  toward  Serbia 
after  the  assassination  of  Archduke 
Ferdinand;  Germany's  responsibil- 
ity for  instigating  Austria's  attitude 
and  for  refusing  all  compromises. 

Attemots  of  Britain,  France,  Italy 
and  Russia  to  preserve  peace. 

"The  scrap  of  paper"  and  the 
violation  of  its  provisions;  the  at- 
titude of  various  parties  toward  the 
agreement  for  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium. 

Germany's  explanations  of  her 
violation   of   Belgium's   neutrality. 

III.  Thb  War 

(a)  A  Brief  Study  of  the  Method  of 
Conducting  the  War: 

The  army  with  its  various  arms 
of  service;  the  equipment  and  the 
uses  of  each. 

The  navy  with  its  various  types 
of  war  vessels;  the  equipment  and 
the  uses  of  each. 

The  air  service, 

(6)  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Events  of 
the  War: 

Note:  The  list  given  below  ends  with 
September  19 16.  Teachers  may  use  it  as  a 
guide  in  making  their  selections  from  the 
events  of  the  war  thereafter. 
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Western  Front: 

Advance  of  Germans  thru  Lux- 
emburg and  Belgium  towards  Paris; 
battle  of  tbe  Mame;  German  re- 
treat to  the  Aisne;  fall  of  Antwerp 
and  conquest  of  Belgium;  attempts 
to  break  thru  to  Calais;  trench  war; 
Allied  offensives  in  1915;  German 
attempt  on  Verdun;  the  Allied 
offensive  on  tbe  Somme  in  1916. 

Eastern  Front: 

Russian  invasions  of  East  Prussia, 
Galida,  and  Bukowina;  Russian 
evacuation  of  Bukowina,  Galida, 
Poland  and  Courland;  Russian  of- 
fensive in  1916. 

The'Balkans: 

Austrian  invasions  of  Serbia  and 
Serbian  counter-attacks;  the  Gallip- 
oli  campaign;  conquest  of  Serbia, 
Montenegro  and  Albania  by  Austro- 
German  and  Bulgarian  armies;  the 
landing  of  the  Allies  at  Saloniki;  en- 
try of  Roumania  into  the  War,  the 
attitude  of  Greece. 

Western  Asia: 

Turkish  attempts  on  the  Suez 
Canal;    the    Mesopotamian     cam- 


paign; the  Russian  campaigns  in  the 
Caucasus,  Persia,  and  Armenia. 

Austro-Italian  Front: 

Italian  invaaon  of  Austria;  the 
Austrian  offensive  in  the  Trentino; 
the  campaign  on  the  Isonzo. 

Colonial  Front: 

Capture  of  German  colonies  in 
the  South  Padfic  by  the  British,  in 
Africa  by  the  British,  French,  Por- 
tuguese and  Bdgians,  in  Asia  by 
the  Japanese  and  British. 

The  Naval  War: 

Early  engagements  in  the  North 
Sea;  battles  of  Corond  and  Falk- 
land Isles;  the  hunting  down  of 
commerce  destro3rers;  submarine 
.  warfare;  the  blockade  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  by 
the  allied  fleets;  the  battle  of  Jut- 
land. 

IV.  Thb  Overseas  Dominions  and 
THB  War 

India's  share  in  the  War;  the  parts 
pla3red  by  Australia,  New  2^ealand, 
and  Soutii  Africa. 

Canada's  volunteer  army:  it's 
training,  its  transportation  to  Eu- 
rope, its  share  in  the  War. 
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See  April  number  Bdiicntional 


1.  (a)  Both  men  were  appointed  as 
officers. 

(b)  No  book  is  better  known 
than  the  one  I  recommend  to  you 

(c)  That  boy's  lessons  were  done 
so  well  that  I  gave  himthemaximum 
marks. 

2.  The  begins  the  sentence.  Hans 
is  a  proper  name.  My  begins  a  di- 
rect quotation. 

3.  (a)  sailors,  men, thieves:  (b) chim- 
neys', enemies',  daughters'-in-law. 

4.  Bind,  bound,  binding,  bound; 
break,  broke,  breaking,  broken;  lend, 
lent,  lending,  lent;  light,  lighted,  lit, 
lighting,  lighted,  lit. 

5.  Singular 
Nominative  I. 
Possessive  my,  mine 
Objective      me 


Plural 
We 
our,  ours 
us 


Singular  Plural 

Nominative  you  you 

(you,  yours        yours 
Objective      you  you 

6.  (a)  If  you  sit  in  a  draught,  you 
will  take  cold. 

(6)  Shall  I  caU  for  you? 
(c)  Will  you  call  for  me? 

7.  (a)  Complex  declarative:  {b) 
simple  imperative:  (c)  compound  de- 
clarative. 

8.  (a)  final,  finish,  in  fine. 

(b)  cadaver,  decadent,  cadence. 

(c)  base,  debase,  basement. 


(d)  pending,  pendulum,  indepen- 
dent 

9.  recede,    precede,    exceed,    con- 
cede, circumscribe. 

ARITHMETIC 
See  June  number  Bducational  Foundations 

1 .  (a)  The  number  or  quantity  from 
which  another  number  or  quantity  is 
subtracted. 

(b)  Multiply  the  numerators  for 
the  numerator  of  the  product  and  thie 
denominators  for  tl^  denominator  of 
the  product  fraction,  remembering  to 
cancel  wherever  possible. 

(c)  The  G.  C.  D.  is  the  largest 
number  or  quantity  which  will  divide 
exactly  two  or  more  numbers  or 
quantities;  as,  9  is  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
27,  36  and  45. 

2.  (a)  4-5 

(6)  6  or  6-1 
(c)  2  I-IO 

3.  (a)  0.0375 
(6)  16-21 
W360 

4.  (a)  .0045;    201.066;'  10000.05 

(b)  2.5;  2500 

(c)  7-8. 

5.  Dividing  the  value  by  5,  because 
the  product  becomes  3-20:  and  1-20 
is  1-5  as  large  as  >^. 

6.  4  weeks  longer 

7.  $406. 

8.  $2000. 

9.  $1786.25. 

10.  $7.02. 
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Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendenng  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in  positions  they 
are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recogniaed  by  school  and  college  authorities  u 
efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agenctes 
here  listed  are  heartily  recommended  by  Educatumal  Foundations, 


The  ALBERT 


OUR  BOOKLET 

''Teaching  as  a  Business 


ft 


Eatabliahed   1885 

e23  S.  Wabash  Ave.»         CHICAGO,  ILL. 

WMtara  Officw  Sysku*.  WukiagtM 


with  new  cKapten.  •affgaatiTV  Uttar*.  ste.         Uaad  i 
text  in  >chool«  of  Education  and  Nonnal  -Vhiwrlr. 

FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS 


Keflogg's  Agency  m^  ^ 

when  a  teacher  may  be  wanted,  addreei  H.  8.  KeUogg.  31  Union  Square,  New  York.     (Meotkm 
Fonndatlona.) 


recommends  teachers  and  has  filled  hnndrads 
'  ^h  grade  postttons  (up  to  96,000)   with 
ent  teachers.    Kst.  1880.    No  chains  to 
none  for  registration.  If  jou 
desirable  place  or 


^  1%  11 FDU  FD 11  n  DM  '^^'^^^^^^^S*     AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  supe- 
OuntKlfltKnUKN  353  Fifth  Ave.,  NEW  YORK  ^^^  P^^P^^       ^^  register 


Established  1866 


Cbaslu  W.  MuuroBD,  Prop. 

Chkai*  Ofica,  3M  Sa.  Wabtab  Ava. 

NoiKAN  PU.8S,  Managtr 


only ,  reliable  candidates. 
Services  free  to  school 
officials. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,         -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

New  Terk,  156  Fifth  A? e.  Chicsg e,  28  E.  Jackson  Beolsf ard  Berkeley,  Cal.»  2181  Shattnck  Ave. 
Washingten,  1847  U  St.        Denrer,  508  Celerade  Building         Les  Angeles,  243  Denglas  BIdg. 

Portland,  Oregon,  318  Journal  Building 

ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Supplies  Schools  atirl  Colic  gcs  yiWh  Competent  Teachers.    Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining 

Positions.     Send  for  P.ull  t'n. 

Harlan  P  French,  Pres.  and  Treat.     81  Chapel  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y.     W.  W.  Andrewe,  Sec*y 

AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLT,  Tbiee  years  ago  we  announced  that  there- 
after we  shuuld  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  vacancies:  that  we  should  inform  our  candi- 
dates of  pla<'MS  only  when  olfiriaUy  a»ked  to  recommend  by  the  school  boarda,  and  then  usually  only  a 
single  candi<^;ae,  never  more  tliuu  two  or  tliree.  The  result  has  boen  the  largest  business  in  our  34 
years  of  expt  i  it  nee.    Suppose  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


GOME   SOUTH 


The  South  needs  io,ooo  new  teach<'r«^  pvery  yenr.     Do  you  want  to  spend  your  next  winter  in 

the  vHiiiiiy  South?     We  can  help  you  do  it. 

THE  GULF  STATES  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

P.  O.  Box  125  New  Orlcttu,  La. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  FOR  THE  SOUTH 


When  answering  adTeitlMments  kindly  mention  Bducatiomal  Fommanoirn 


Educational  Foundations 


VOL.  XXIX 


OCTOBER,  1917 


No.  2 


EDITORIAL 


Results  of  the  Citizens'  Creed  Contest 

More  Than  Twenty-one  Hundred  Manuscripts  Submitted 


THE  Citizen's  Creed  Contest,  for 
which  the  City  of  Baltimore  so 
patriotically  provided  the  prize  of 
$i,ooo,  dosed  on  September  14th, 
the  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  the 
"Star  Spangled  Banner." 

The  whole-hearted  and  patriotic 
assistance  of  many  publications  has 
been  given  to  this  earnest  effort  to  pro- 
duce something  that  will  benefit  all 
Americans. 

Thousands  of  earnest  and  able  men 
and  women  have  been  roused  to  a  new 
and  concentrated  study  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  citizenship.  The  pro- 
duct of  their  able  efforts  will  soon  be 
ready  to  go  before  the  judges. 

The  great  care  necessary  to  give  to 
every  effort  that  dose  inspection, 
that  thoro  seardi  for  the  pricdess 
gem  of  thought  that  may  be  hidden  in 
any  line  or  paragraph  of  the  Creeds 
lecdved,  requires  time  and  hard  work. 

Therefore,  a  considerable  period 
must  elapse  before  there  is  a  chance  of 
annnunring  the  decision. 

Two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seven  creeds  have  now  been  received 
and  each  has  been  allotted  a  number, 
endorsed  upon  the  Creed  and  upon  the 


accompanying  evdope  containing  au- 
thor's name  and  address  so  that  the 
private  mark  impressed  by  the  author 
is  supplemented  by  these  numbers,  as 
a  duplicate  dieck  to  insure  proper 
identification  of  the  authorship  of 
each  composition. 

The  committee  has  watched  the 
daily  growth  of  this  group  of  docu- 
ments with  a  hope  that  in  one  or  more 
of  them  there  will  be  found  words,  per- 
haps inspired,  that  shall  go  ringing 
down  the  years  in  America.  Who 
knows  but  a  Creed  may  be  found  that 
will  serve  as  the  Creed  of  democracy 
thruout  the  world  since  that  democ- 
racy seems  to  be  dose  at  hand. 

It  is  certain,  that  had  the  Russian 
people  possessed  an  equivalent  of  sudi 
a  Creed,  so  that  a  dear  understanding 
of  what  a  dtizen  should  do  dwdt  in 
the  hearts  of  every  one  of  her  newly 
freed  people,  no  such  things  as  we  are 
now  witnes^ng  could  have  occurred. 

Should  it  prove  that  the  dreams  of 
Daniel,  interpreted  to  him  by  the 
Angd,  describing  the  day  when  auto- 
cratic rule  shall  cease  and  the  peoples 
of  the  World  shall  rule  the  World,  re- 
ferred to  this  great  war,  then  is  there 
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hqpe  that  the  duration  of  the  conflict 
which  he  outlines  may  prove  to  be 
tbe  duration  of  this  great  struggle. 
1290  days  of  conflict,  1335  days  alto- 
gether to  a  more  blessed  condition,  and 
looodays  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
rule  of  SJngs  seems  within  the  possi- 
bilities. 

This  would  mean  the  end  of  the 
figiiHtig  in  February,  a  peace  late  in 
March,  and  world-wide  rule  of  the 
people  by  November,  1920.  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  no  longer. 

Then  will  all  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  need  a  Creed  for  their  guidance 
that  they  may  act  as  one  for  the  good 
of  all  to  the  end  that  democracy 
thruout  the  earth  may  be  beneficent. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  Creed  will 

fulfill  that  great  purpose? 

Time  alone  will  tell. 

H.  S.  Chapin 

THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAGAZINE 

This  is  the  way  a  certain  magazine 
was  recently  exploited  on  the  editorial 
page  of  a  newspaper  published  "Some- 
where in  America,"  a  paper  with  a 
penchant  for  pointed  paragraphs,  lurid 
if  not  always  illuminating: 

//  you  put  all  Uie Magasines  for 

one  year  into  a  pile  and  sat  on  top  of 
ike  pile  you  would  he  so  high  in  the 
air  thai  you  would  freeze  to  death  and 
be  unable  to  breath. , 

You  would  be  ninety-four  milesabove 
ike  tempests  9  the  clouds  and  the  winds — 
about  ninety-five  miles  higher  than  any 
man  ever  went  in  his  aeroplane.  You 
would  be  sitting  on  a  column  of  litera- 
ture one  hundred  miles  high. 

MarvellousI  We  are  likewise  in- 
formed  that  the Magazine  con- 
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sumes  in  twelve  months  16,610,688 
pounds  of  paper,  or  a  total  of  more 
than  8,300  tons. 

Let  no  hasty  condusions  be  drawn 
to  the  effect  that  we  omit  the  name  of 
the  magazine  thru  a  delicate  sense  of 
modesty.  To  avoid  all  possibility  of 
misunderstanding  we  do  positively 
and  without  reservation  dedare  that 
the  newspaper  man's  editorial  did  not 
refer  to  Educational  Foundations.  True, 
a  man  might  be  imagined  sitting  atop 
a  one  year's  pile  of  our  popular  publi- 
cation frozen  stark  stiff — meterologi- 
cal  additions  permitting.  Or  in  fair 
weather  he  might  from  such  a  pinna- 
de  be  able  to  see  over  the  heads  of  the 
crowd  and  get  a  good  view  of  the  Home 
Guards  marching  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
We  are  not  altogether  laddng  in  alti- 
tudinal  potentialities. 

The  fact  is  that  the  editor  does  not 
know  the  columnar  proportions  of 
Educational  Foundations^  nor  how  long 
a  diain  could  be  made  with  the  year's 
output  placed  end  to  end — nor  how 
many  battleships  could  be  floated 
in  the  ink  consumed — nor  how  many 
Germans  could  be  killed  by  the  bullets 
made  from  the  lead  that  has  been  cast 
into  type  for  these  pages.  O,  there 
are  so  many  things  we  do  not  knowl 

But,  if  there  is  a  man  or  woman 
anjTwhere  in  the  world  who  has  been 
lifted  to  higher  altitude  of  usefulness, 
whose  mental  horizon  has  been  broad- 
ened, whose  task  has  been  made  more 
joysome,  whose  passion  for  truth  and 
humanity  has  been  inflamed  thru  the 
influence  of  this  magazine  then  our 
efforts  have  not  been  in  vain.  And 
the  number  of  lives  so  affected,  is  the 
real  measure  of  our  success.  Let  those 
who  can  and  will,  measure  theirs  in 
miles  and  gallons  and  tcms. 


TALKS  WITH  TBACHBRS 


DR.    MARY    CARROLL    CRAIG 
BRADFORD 

As  the  State  of  Colorado  is  honored 
in  having  a  woman  of  forceful  per- 
sonality at  the  head  of  its  school  sys- 


As  the  National  Education 
tion  has  honored  itself  in  honoring 
the  same  woman  by  electing  her  to 
the  presidency  of  the  organization — 

So  Educational  Foundations  has  the 
honor  of  adding  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  C.  Bradford  to  our  list  of  Editorial 
Counsellors  and  Contributors.  Our 
readers  will  appreciate  this  announce- 
ment and  will  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  arrangement. 

Mrs.  Bradford  was  bom  in  New 
York.     Her  education  was  received 


at  the  Padcer  Collegiate  Institute  and 
under  private  tutelage  of  members  of 
the  faculty  of  Columbia  College  and 
of  the  University  of  Paris. 

She  married  LmuTSNANt  Edward' 
Taylor  Bradford  U.  S.  N.  The 
mother  of  four  children  she  is 
familiar  with  the  responsibilities  as 
well  as  the  joys  of  domestic  life. 
More  than  half  her  life  has  been  spent 
in  Colorado.  She  has  had  six  years 
experience  as  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  has  been  state  superin- 
tendent since  1913.  The  University 
of  Denver  conferred  upon  her  the 
degree  of  Litt.  D.  in  19 14.  Her  activi- 
ties in  women's  dub  and  suffrage  work 
together  with  many  literary  interests 
have  given  her  a  national  reputation 
as  a  woman  gifted  with  rare  endow- 
ments as  an  educator  and  leader. 


TALKS    WITH  TEACHERS 


OUfe  lug  ti)«t  i^lpmlft  Tfh  tiff  Q(rarl(rr*0 

If  an  Agassiz  finds  pleasure  in  digging  among  fossils  in  order  that  he 
may  interpret  the  great  story  of  prehistoric  life;  if  a  Thor^au  by  Walden 
pond  is  delighted  with  his  studies  of  bugs  and  beetles;  if  a  John  Burroughs 
GO  his  little  patch  of  ground  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  glories  in  his 
life  among  the  birds  and  bees;  if  a  LuthER  Burbank  is  enraptured  with 
his  work  of  transforming  a  worthless  desert  cactus  into  an  edible  fruit,  or  in 
producing  a  sweeter  rose  or  a  fairer  lily;  if  these  and  other  workers  whose 
names  are  legion,  revel  in  the  love  of  their  work — ^then  by  what  term  shall 
we  designate  the  joy  that  should  be  the  teacher's,  who  works  not  with 
mere  fossils,  nor  with  bugs  or  beetles,  nor  with  birds,  bees  or  flowers,  but 
with  the  child  who  is  at  once  the  most  complex,  the  most  plastic,  the  most 
beautiful,  the  most  wonderful  of  all  God's  creations.  Yes,  it's  a  great 
thing  to  teach  school,  it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  teacher. 

Frank  W.  Simmonds. 
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A    GREAT    CAMPAIGN   FOR    SCHOOL 

ATTENDANCE 

the  need  cf 


Communications  from  the  Bureau  of   Education 

strenuous  efforts  to  safeguard  the  sdiools 


LABOR  unions,  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations, women's  dubs, 
cfaurdies  and  other  religious  bodies, 
and  many  other  organizations  di- 
rectly concerned  with  education  have 
been  enlisted  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  in  a  campaign 
ioK  the  maintenance  of  school  efficiency 
as  a  special  patriotic  duty  this  year. 
In  his  appeal  Dr.  Claxton,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  points  out  the 
existing  fear  lest  public  schools  shall 
suffer  because  of  conditions  growing 
out  of  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  He  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  as  a  measure  of  present 
defence  and  for  the  futtu'e  welfare 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual benefit  of  the  children,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the 
schools  be  maintained  in  the  highest 
standards  of  efficiency. 

Especially  important,  in  the  view 
of  the  Commissioner,  is  prompt  and 
regular  attendance  at  school  and 
proper  employment  during  out-of- 
school  hours.  These,  the  Commissioner 
believes,  will  be  the  children's  surest 
protection  against  temptations  to  ju- 
venile delinquencies. 

Labor  unions  are  especially  ap- 
pealed to  to  urge  the  children  now  in 
high  school  to,  complete  their  work. 
Superintendents  of  schools  have  been 
asked  to  cooperate  with  the  rejM^- 
sentatives  of  labor  unions  in  their 
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communities  in  the  efforts  to  keep 
children  in  schod. 

LABOR    UNIONS    TO    HELP    IN 
CAMPAIGN    FOR    SCHOOL    AT- 
TENDANCE 

Organized  labor  thruout  the  coun- 
try has  been  urged  to  lend  its  aid 
in  the  campaign  undertaken  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
school  attendance  tins  year.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  State  and  dty 
labor  bodies  thruout  the  United  States 
Commissioner  Claxton  says: 

"For  the  protection  of  our  boys  and 
girls  against  unusual  temptations  to 
fall  into  delinquencies  of  many  kinds, 
and  that  they  may  be  prepared  more 
fully  for  the  work  of  life  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our 
schools  shall  be  maintained  in  full 
efficiency,  both  as  to  attendance  and 
standards  of  work,  dtuing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  and  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  increase 
their  efficiency  in  both  respects. 

"The  various  labor  organizations 
and  their  members  thruout  the  coun- 
try can  render  most  valuable  help  in 
this  respect.  I  am  therefore  appealing 
to  all  these  organizations  to  use  their 
influence  and  to  urge  their  individual 
members  to  do  all  they  can  to  the  end 
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that  the  standards  of  the  schools  in  the 
several  States  and  cities  shall  not  be 
lowered  in  any  way,  and  that  no  chil- 
dren of  schod  age  shall  remain  out  of 
school    except    because    of    absolute 


"For  the  sake  of  this  great  cause, 
in  which  I  feel  sure  you  are  no  less 
interested  than  I  am,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  requesting  you  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  all  the 
labor  organizations  of  your  dty.  May 
I  also  suggest  that  since  sdiools  in 
many  cities  open  very  soon  after 
Labor  Day,  it  might  be  very  helpful 
if  special  attention  should  be  given  to 
this  matter  on  that  day." 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 
ASKED  TO  AID 

Ministers  are  urged  to  preach  on  the 
importance  of  school  attendance  as  a 
patriotic  duty  this  year,  and  Sunday 
School  superintendents  and  leaders  of 
young  peoples'  societies  in  the  various 
churches  are  asked  to  make  school 
attendance  a  special  topic,  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  Comm'ssioner  of 
Education  to  churches  and  religious 
papers  thruout  the  United  States.  In 
urging  the  churches  to  help  in  the 
campaign  or  greater  school  attend- 
ance, Dr.  Claxton  says: 

''It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
of  all  kinds  ai^  grades — public,  pri- 
vate, and  parochial — ^be  maintained 
during  the  war  without  any  lowering 
of  their  standards  or  falling  off  in  their 
attendance. 

"This  is  necessary  both  for  the 
protection  of  our  boys  and  girls  a- 
gainst  many  unusual  temptations  to 
delinquencies  of  various  kinds,  and 
that  they  may  have  full  opportunity 


for  preparation  for  the  work  of  life  and 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship;  all  of  which  will  require  a 
higher  degree  of  preparation  because  of 
the  war. 

"For  many  reasons  there  wffl  be 
need  in  this  country  for  higher  stand- 
ards in  average  of  ability,  knowledge, 
and  virtue,  when  the  boys  and  girls 
now  in  our  schools  have  reached  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  than  we  or  any 
other  people  have  yet  attained  to. 

"In  the  making  of  public  opinion 
and  popular  sentiment  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  standards  of  ef- 
ficiency, to  keep  children  in  the  schools, 
and  to  prevent  their  exploitation  in 
the  mills  and  shops,  the  churches 
may  do  much.  I  am,  therefore,  ap- 
pealing to  all  ministers  to  utge  this 
from  their  pulpits,  and  to  all  superin- 
tendents of  Sunday  schools  and  all 
leaders  of  young  peoples'  societies  to 
have  this  matter  discussed  in  their 
meetings. 

"  To  do  this  is  a  patriotic  duty  which 
should  be  performed  gladly,  both  for 
the  present  defence  and  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country." 

ASKS  CLUB  WOMEN  TO  AID  IN 

SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE        CAM- 

PAIGN 

A  special  appeal  to  dub  women  in 
the  United  States  has  been  issued  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  urg- 
ing that  the  influence  of  the  organiz- 
tions  they  represent  be  given  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  schools  of  the 
nation  in  their  ftdl  efficiency  during 
the  present  crisis.    Dr.  Claxton  says: 

"Everywhere  there  seems  to  be  fear 
lest   our    schools   of   all    kinds    and 
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grades,  and  especially  the  public 
schools,  will  suffer  this  year  because  of 
conditions  growing  out  of  our  en- 
trance into  the  war.  On  the  other 
hand,  both  for  the  present  defence 
and  for  the  future  welfare  of  our 
country,  as  well  as  for  the  individual 
benefit  of  the  children,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  the  schools 
shall  be  maintained  in  their  full  effi- 
ciency, both  as  to  standards  of  work 
and  attendance  of  children. 

"While  the  war  continues  there  will 
be  many  unusual  temptations  to  many 
kinds  of  juvenile  delinquencies. 
Prompt  and  regular  attendance  at 
school  and  proper  employment  dur- 
ing out-of-school  hours  will  be  the 
children's  surest  protection  against 
such  temptations. 

"When  the  boys  and  girls  now  of 
school  age  have  reached  manhood  and 


womanhood  there  will  be  need  for  a 
higher  standard  of  intelligence,  skill 
and  wisdom  for  the  work  of  life  and 
for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  than  we  have  ever  yet  at- 
tained. Our  schools  must  now  be  so 
sustained  and  improved  as  to  enable 
them  better  to  prepare  our  boys  and 
girls  for  life  and  work  in  the  new  age 
which  will  follow  the  dose  of  the  war 
and  the  'coming  of  peace.  No  boys 
and  girls  must  now  be  n^lected  or 
exploited  for  selfish  ends. 

"In  all  this  probably  no  others  can 
be  quite  so  helpful  as  the  dub  women 
of  the  country,  most  of  whom  are  also 
mothers  of  children.  For  this  reason 
I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting 
to  them  that  in  all  women's  dubs  this 
should  be  made  a  subject  of  discussion 
at  their  first  meetings  this  fall  and 
from  time  to  time  thruout  the  year. 


ARE  YOU  A  STENOGRAPHER? 


"The  United  States  Government 
needs,  and  needs  badly,  great  num- 
bers of  stenographers  and  typewriters, 
both  men  and  women,  for  service  in 
the  departments  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  ^tuation  in  Federal  offices 
outside  of  Washington  is  scarcdy  less 
urgent.  The  supply  of  qualified  per- 
sons on  the  Commission's  lists  for 
this  dass  of  work  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  the  Commission  urges, 
AS  A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY,  that 
dtizens  with  this  spedal  knowledge 
apply  for  examination  for  the  Govern- 
ment service.  At  present  all  who  pass 
the  examination  for  the  Departmental 
Service  are  certified  for  appointment. 
Examination  papers  are  rated  without 

dday. 

"Examinations  for  the  Depart- 
mental Service  in  Washington,  D.  C.» 


for  both  men  and  women  are  hdd  every 
Tuesday  in  400  of  the  prindpal  dties. 
Examinations  for  the  Fidd  Service 
(positions  outside  of  Washington.  D. 
C.)  are  hdd  frequently. 

"The  usual  entrance  salary  ranges 
from  $900  to  $1,200  a  year.  Ad- 
vancement of  capable  employees  is 
reasonably  rapid. 

"Applicants  must  have  reached 
their  dghteenth  birthday  on  the  date 
of  the  examination. 

"Full  information  and  application 
blanks  will  be  mailed  to  persons  inter- 
ested, upon  application  to  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C;  or  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Board  of  Examiners  at  any  of  the 
dties  where  they  are  located. 

Pkssident. 
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By  REV.  PATRICK  J.  McCORMICK,  S.TX.,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education,  Catholic  University  of  America, 

Washington,   D.  C. 


IN  one  form  or 
another  the 
e  du  c  at  ional 
standard  is  as  old 
as  the  history  of 
education  itself. 
Whenever  educa- 
tion became  a  sy  s< 
tematic  process, 
even  in  primitive 
times,  it  was  reg- 
ulated by  a  stand- 
ard. This  may 
have  been  in  a 
given  instance 
only  the  idea  of 
education  held  by 
an  individual  or 
by  a  group,  or  it 
may  ha  ve  been  the 

conscious  educational  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  a  community.  Wherever  or 
whenever  education  had  a  definite 
purpose  or  aim  there  it  had  also  a 
standard  to  regulate  it.  One  of  the 
first  things  that  man  did  was  to  de- 
termine values,  academic  and  other- 
wise. The  evaluation  of  anjrthing 
being  always  relative  and  determined 
by  a  multitude  of  considerations, 
when  the  things  to  be  learned  came 
to  be  evaluated  the  determination  was 
made  in  tbe  light  of  many  considera- 
tions. It  was  no  exception  to  the 
genera]  process.  Value  there  was  de- 
termined by  its  own  determinants,  of 
course,  and  education  became  in  conse- 


Why  do  Roman  Catholics  de- 
sire a  separate  system  of  educa- 
tion? 

Do  Roman  Catholic  institu- 
tions conform  to  modem  stand- 
ards of  education? 

What  does  standardization 
mean? 

These  questions  are  of  tremen- 
dous interest  to  all  Americans, 
Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 

A  distinguished  Roman  Catho- 
lic educational  authority  explains 
the  situation  in  this  comprehens- 
ive article. 


quence  of  greater 
or  lesser  wortb  as 
it  measured  up  to 
or  was  related  to 
a  given  standard 
of  value. 

TVe  process  of 
standardization, 
tbo  not  always 
spoken  of  as  such, 
in  like  manntr 
has  a  venerable 
history.  Ancient 
Persia  and  Soarta 
standardized  the 
training  of  tbeir 
respective  states. 
When  in  actuality 
they  determined 
what  the  youth's 
fitness  should  be  for  the  duties 
of  a  warrior  in  a  military  state. 
Egypt  and  Athens  were  no  less 
effective  with  a  different  standard  and 
their  own  conceptions  of  the  functions 
of  education.  So  it  is  true  to  say  that 
with  the  various  peoples  or  the  various 
educational  periods,  with  tbe  changing 
conceptions  of  life  and  the  different 
evaluations  placed  upon  the  individual, 
in  short,  with  the  valying  standards  of 
life  and  conduct  have  come  varying 
standards  in  education. 

Primitive  Christian  Standards 

The  new  epoch  which  Christianity 
inaugurated   had   its   distinctly   new 
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educational  values  in  consequence  of 
its  new  conception  of  man's  worth  and 
his  destiny,  his  relation  to  fellow  man 
and  society.  And  these  values  were 
just  as  striking  in  the  cultural  and 
educational  order  as  the  ethical  values 
were  in  the  world  of  conduct.  Julian, 
the  Apostate,  could  well  say  to  the 
Christians  that  they  should  be  con- 
tent with  Matthbw,  Mark,  Lukb 
and  John  since  they  could  not  worship 
in  the  temple  of  the  Muses.  Even 
the  culture  of  the  older  order,  the  liter- 
atures of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
temporarily  sacrificed  in  the  interests 
of  Christian  virtue  and  morality.  In 
a  later  time,  when  the  dangers  of 
apostacy  were  lessened,  when  Pagan 
culture  might  safely  be  pursued  and  no 
danger  to  Christian  life  entailed,  the 
Christian  standard  was  so  adjusted  as 
to  admit  of  its  pursuit.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  the  very  Custodian  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  her  educational  representa- 
tives that  the  culture  of  antiquity  was 
preserved  and  transmitted  to  the  mod- 
em world.  Primitive  Christianity, 
therefore,  had  its  educational  stand- 
ards, just  as  it  had  its  standards  of  life 
and  conduct. 

Medieval  Education 

A  glance  downward  thru  the  Chris- 
tian ages,  the  ages  of  faith,  makes  it 
dear  also  that  this  standard  became  in 
time  the  more  definite  and  fixed. 
Whether  it  be  the  monastic  school  of 
the  eighth  centtuy,  the  parish  school 
of  the  eleventh,  or  lie  great  univer- 
^ty  of  the  thirteenth  there  were  in- 
separably connected  with  it  the  insig- 
nia of  Christian  faith  as  well  as  cul- 
ture. The  course  that  was  given,  or 
the  training  offered,  must  be  above 
all  Christian;  indeed,   the  charge  is 
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often  made  that  the  training  was  too 
other-worldly,  a  charge  which  cannot 
be  long  maintained,  for  man  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  as  now  and  always,  has 
as  a  rule  sufficient  mundane  ballast  to 
prevent  him  becoming  too  other- 
worldly; what  he  usually  needs  is 
more  of  the  other-worldly  than  he  gets, 
and  the  Middle  Ages  sought  to  supply 
that  need.  Man's  interests  in  educa- 
tion were  made  then  predominantly 
spiritual  and  the  world  should  be 
grateful  for  it.  The  great  curriculum 
which  was  then  evolved  had  the  child's 
letters  begun  with  the  word  of  God  in 
the  Psalter,  and  the  man's  learning 
completed  with  the  science  of  God  in 
the  University.  At  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  man's  mind  was  taught  to 
think  of  eternal  things  while  he  was 
not  less  diligently  prepared  than  at 
present  to  fulfill  his  duties  and  dis- 
charge the  responsibilities  which  in  a 
temporal  way  rested  upon  him.  And 
even  in  the  industrial  arts,  as  distinct 
from  the  liberal,  which  were  taught 
under  Christian  auspices,  the  Christian 
standard  was  not  wanting.  When  the 
priest  was  urged  to  teach  boys  the 
trades,  the  motive  was  not  merely 
that  youth  be  rendered  independent 
and  self-supporting  but  that  diligent 
and  industrious  children  of  God  might 
be  prepared.  Thus  it  is  that  the  edu- 
cation of  any  part  of  the  medieval  per- 
iod is  stamped  with  the  marks  of  a 
living  Christianity,  and  no  training 
that  was  not  conducive  to  the  ends  and 
purposes  of  Christian  life  could  be 
tolerated.  The  standard  had  both  its 
positive  and  negative  effects. 

The  Renaissance  which  restored 
classical  antiquity  revived  also  the  old 
difficulty  over  the  use  of  a  pagan  cul- 
ture for  Christian  purposes,   and  the 
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conflict  which  ensued  within  the 
Church,  among  Churchmen  themselves 
was  not  less  strenuous  than  the  con- 
flict between  the  early  Christian  apolo- 
gists and  their  pagan  adversaria. 
The  precious  heritage  of  Christian 
faith  could  not  be  endangered  when 
mental  culture  or  refinement  only 
were  to  be  obtained.  The  classics 
could  not  and  did  not  remain  in  the 
curriculum  until  the  guarantee  was 
given,  until  the  case  was  proved,  that 
they  could  be  used  without  detriment 
to  Christian  living.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  presence  nor  of  the  effect  of  a 
standard  here. 

What  was  true  of  the  philosophy  of 
education,  that  is  of  education  in  the 
light  of  principles,  was  also  true  of  the 
practice.  Certain  standards  in  admin- 
istration became  fixed  at  an  early 
date.  The  medieval  university,  for 
example,  obtained  its  chief  inner 
strength  and  outer  control  thru  stan- 
dardizing the  teacher's  requirements. 
When  the  conditions  for  obtaining 
the  doctorate  were  fixed  not  only  was 
the  character  of  the  teaching  body  of 
the  university  settled,  for  from  the 
doctors  the  new  teachers  were  taken, 
but  the  degree  of  fitness  was  deter- 
mined for  teachers  of  lower  grades. 
The  curriculum  was  also  in  a  certain 
sense  standardized.  The  faculties 
were  set  off,  each  with  its  own  courses, 
and  each  having  its  own  definite 
effect  on  the  lower  schools.  The  lower 
degrees  and  particularly  that  of  bache- 
lor, which  came  into  being  to  designate 
the  one  preparing  for  the  doctorate,  in 
its  own  way  had  its  standardizing 
effect  on  the  lower  courses.  Thus  a 
standard  was  developed  which  desig- 
nated what  was  a  higher  course  as, 
for  example,  theology  or  medicine,  or 


a  higher  institution  like  the  univer- 
sity, and  administratively  certain  de- 
marcations were  effected  and  stand- 
ards established,  for  higher,  secondary* 
and  elementary  education.  The  fields 
were  clearly  indicated,  and  with  me- 
dieval honesty  and  frankness  it  were 
impossible  for  an  institution  long  to 
remain  a  university  in  name  only, 
hoping  some  day  to  be  worthy  of  the 
title.  It  needs  only  to  be  noted  in 
this  connection  that  certain  phases  of 
standardization  as,  for  example,  uni- 
formity, were  better  realized  in  the 
Middle  Ages  than  at  present.  Many  of 
the  universities  were  founded  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
University  of  Paris  or  Bologna,  but 
only  on  condition  that  their  emula- 
tion of  the  older  institution  would 
make  them  worthy  of  the  grant  or  fa- 
vor. 

Modem  Standardization 

Standards,  therefore,  have  been 
many:  standards  administrative  in 
higher,  secondary  and  elementary  edu- 
cation; standards  academic  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers,  in  curricula, 
in  textbooks,  in  examinations;  and  as 
we  push  onward  to  later  times  down 
to  the  present  we  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  phase  of  administrative  or 
academic  work  that  has  not  had  its 
standard.  Today  we  are  intensely  con- 
cerned with  standards  in  each  adminis- 
trative field,  in  the  university  and 
professional  school,  in  the  college, 
high  school  and  elementary  school. 
In  academic  matters  the  curriculum 
holds  the  center  of  attention  with  the 
standards  for  teachers'  requirements  oc- 
casionally sharing  honors  with  it. 
The  textbook  and  the  method  both 
seek  for   the   title  of  standard,   and 
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efficiency  in  teaching  is  today  repre- 
sented by  standard  results.  High 
and  low  in  the  educational  world,  in 
the  university  and  elementary  school 
cirdes»  in  the  realm  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  in  the  principal's  office 
standardization  has  shown  its  effect, 
and,  to  come  to  details,  we  have  now 
even  the  standardization  of  the  janitor 
service. 

Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Is 
it  not  a  logical  result?  One  of  the 
effects  of  system  and  organization? 
Once  we  have  admitted  the  promise  of 
system  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  consequences.  Nor  do  we  mean 
to  say  that  all  these  results  are  unde- 
sirable, for  where  standardization 
means  better  organization,  finer  co- 
ordination of  administrative  factors, 
more  efficient  teaching,  greater  econ- 
omy, m(He  tangible  results,  then 
certainly  it  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  as 
Catholics  entrusted  with  adminis- 
trative systems,  placed  over  institu- 
tions with  limited  financial  means, 
as  teachers  having  a  conscientious 
duty  to  perform  we  shotdd  not  only 
welcome  standardization  but  hasten 
its  coming.  If  it  only  brings  one  of 
the  things  it  promises,  viz.,  economy, 
it  will  be  worth  while  cultivating,  for 
we  must  save  not  only  in  financial  ex- 
penditures, but  in  those  things  of 
greater  worth,  in  time,  in  energy  and 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  our  most 
valuable  asset,  the  teacher. 

With  all  this  body  of  precedent, 
however,  what  is  it  that  makes  stand- 
ardization something  modem,  or  one 
of  the  current  problems?  We  have 
said  that  standards  have  been  many, 
that  the  process  is  not  in  itself  new, 
and  we  have  shown  some  aspects  of 
the  standardizing  process  in  medieval 


times.  To  answer  the  question  we 
need  first  to  examine  the  standard,  to 
enquire  into  its  nature,  and  to  investi- 
gate the  process  of  standardization,  for 
a  standard  may.be  present  at  a  given 
time  and  not  used  as  an  element  in  a 
systematizing  process,  and  standardi- 
zation may  be  present  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  good  or- 
ganization. Even  tho  the  standard  is 
venerable  and  the  process  familiar,  as 
vital  matters  of  organization  they 
have  tiieir  problems. 

It  was  said  above  that  whenever  the 
educational  process  had  had  a  definite 
puroose  or  aim,  then  it  had  a  stand- 
ard. This  might  be,  and  in  many 
cases  undoubtedly  it  was,  the  stand- 
ard of  an  individual  or  of  a  community. 
It  might  be  something  that  was  real- 
ized, or  too  high  for  realization.  It 
might  be  something  that  was  applied 
but  only  as  part  of  a  larger  standardiz- 
ing process. 

The  Essential  Place  of  the  Standard 

What  then  is  an  educational  stand- 
ard? Briefly  stated  we  believe  that  it 
is  a  definite  basis  of  measurement  or  a 
norm  agreed  upon  or  accepted  as 
representing  a  certain  educational  type, 
or  value,  or  a  certain  degree  of  excd- 
ence  or  efficiency.  And  the  standardiz- 
ing process,  what  is  it?  Similarly,  it  is 
the  process  of  establishing  this  norm 
or  means  of  evaluation  by  virtue  of 
which  the  merits  or  rank  of  a  given 
thing  in  the  educational  order  may  be 
determined.  The  complexity  of  the 
educational  order,  however,  makes 
the  formulation  of  a  definition  of  this 
kind  difficult,  comprehensiveness  and 
definiteness  being  both  demanded, 
and  we  doubt  whether  either  one  or  the 
other    requisite   has   been    obtained. 
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What  the  definition  lacks  may  perhaps 
be  in  part  supplied  by  illustration. 
First,  in  regard  to  a  type  of  school, 
the  elementary,  for  example;  a  stand- 
ard here  would  mean  a  basis  of  evalua- 
tion whereby  not  only  would  the  school 
be  recognized  as  an  elementary  as 
distinct  from  a  higher  school,  but  its 
excellence  could  be  determined.  We 
would  know  it  to  be  an  elementary 
school,  and  we  would  also  know  it  to 
be  an  excellent,  a  good,  or  a  poor  school 
as  a  result  of  its  degree  of  conformity  to 
a  standard.  Its  degree  of  efficiency 
would,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the 
standard  of  measurement  required  for 
the  appraising  of  its  work  on  the 
physical,  inteUectual  or  moral  sides. 

The  standard  has,  therefore,  a  defi- 
nite purpose.  It  is  practical  rather 
than  theoretical.  It  proceeds  on  defi- 
nite grounds.  The  basis  of  measure- 
ment or  norm  represents  a  definite 
degree  of  excellence.  Now  a  standard 
does  not  aim  to  set  the  ideal  as  the 
norm;  it  does  not  fix  the  highest  at- 
tainable as  the  norm:  from  its  very 
nature  as  a  practical  thing  it  aims  to 
fix  an  actuality  or  reality  as  the  norm, 
and  as  a  rule  it  aims  to  fix  what  is  the 
minimum  rather  than  the  maximum 
degree.  In  other  words,  it  aims  to 
set  the  lower  and  not  the  upper  limit 
of  efficiency.  This  is  in  a  certain^ 
sense  the  main  point  of  difference  be- 
tween the  historic  standards  and  those 
of  the  present,  and  it  is  this  which 
renders  the  standard  the  potent  means 
it  is  to-day  in  matters  of  organization, 
"^th  a  definite  basis  it  proceeds  to  a 
definite  end.  This  is  too  its  special 
recommendation.  Do  not  system  and 
organization  demand  something  like 
it? 

System  and  organization  from  their 


very  nature  give  a  sort  of  guarantee 
that  a  certain  end  will  be  accomplished. 
They  have  as  a  leading  purpose  the 
elimination  of  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
for  by  means  of  system  the  various 
units  or  factors  are  coordinated  and 
their  harmonious  operation  secured. 
In  other  words,  the  various  means  or 
elements  are  regulated  or  ordered  to  a 
certain  end.  There  may  be  present  as 
a  necessary  consequence  the  routine, 
the  so-called  redtape  to  check  up 
human  frailty*and  carelessness  and  to 
further  insure  the  realization  of  the 
end  in  view  or  the  production  of  the 
result  desired.  Good  system  never 
exacts  the  impossible,  neither  does  it 
require  of  all  the  maximum  of  effi- 
ciency; it  does  set,  however,  the  mini- 
mum, and  allow  for  improvement  up- 
ward. The  agent  is  not  told  that  he 
must  do  this  much  and  no  more,  but 
he  is  told  "This  much  and  then  more." 
He  knows  what  is  the  least  that  will 
be  accepted,  and  is  then  stimulated  to 
greater  achievement.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  minimum:  and  there 
is  no  limit  as  to  the  maximum. 

The  standard,  therefore,  has  an 
essential  place  in  a  system  but  its 
nature  and  purpose  need  to  be  always 
remembered  lest  the  wrong  evaluation 
be  set  upon  it.  Should  it  be  regarded 
as  the  maximum,  or  the  ideal,  when 
it  is  only  the  minimum;  should  it  be 
regarded  as  the  end  when  it  is  only 
the  means,  the  usefulness  of  the 
standard  may  indeed  be  doubted. 
Examinations,  for  example,  might  be 
standard  tests  to  determine  the  results 
of  teaching  and  in  this  case  only  a 
means  to  an  end.  What  happens 
when  they  become  the  end  and  the 
motive  inspired  by  them  be  merely  a 
large  number  of  successful  contestants 
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rather  than  the  obtaining  of  light  or 
direction  on  the  character  of  the  teach- 
ing of  the  institution? 

Differences  in  Scope  and  Kind 

It  is  of  course,  more  difficult  to 
speak  of  the  standard  in  the  abstract 
than  in  the  concrete;  the  immense 
variety  of  standards  demanding  neces- 
sary distinctions  according  to  their 
classes  and  categories.  After  thus 
speaking  of  some  differences  or  dis- 
tinctions in  the  degree  of  standardiza- 
tion, reference  may  now  be  made  to 
some  differences  in  scope  and  in  kind. 
Standards  may  be  distinguished  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  extent  or  field  of 
their  application,  as,  for  example,  a 
national  standard,  a  state,  a  diocesan, 
a  commtmity,  a  city,  or  local  standard, 
the  difference  in  the  area  standardized 
calling  for  distinctive  characteristics 
in  its  appropriate  standard.  Obvi- 
ously the  problems  connected  with  the 
formulation  of  a  national  standard 
will  be  quite  different  from  those  con- 
nected with  a  local  standard,  if  one  or 
the  other  is  to  be  effective;  the  very 
extent  of  the  area  with  its  endless 
variety  of  conditions  making  unifor- 
mity in  certain  things,  for  example,  in- 
crease in  difficulty  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  area  concerned. 

Then  there  is  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  standard  for  higher,  second- 
ary, and  elementary  education,  and  if 
the  standard  be  a  practical  thing,  then 
the  standardizer  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  exigencies  and  difficul- 
ties inctured  by  the  degree,  the  scope 
and  kind  of  standardization  attempted 
or  planned. 

The  Curriculum 

Within  the  limits  of  our  space  and 


time  it  were  dearly  impossible  to 
treat  even  in  a  summary  manner  the 
leading  questions  involved  in  the  proc- 
cess  of  standardization  as  applied  to 
the  higher,  secondary,  or  elementary 
field.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
which  may  be  proposed  for  consider- 
ation. It  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  each  division  of  the  field;  the 
chief  difficulties  are  connected  with 
it,  and  its  consideration  may  be  of 
some  assistance  in  our  attempt  at 
appreciating  the  general  problem,  for 
in  each  of  the  three  departments  of 
educational  administration,  its  stand- 
ardization will  involve  the  main  issues 
in  the  field.  This  is  the  curriculum — 
the  chief  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  standardizer  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  aim.  So  important  has  it 
become  that  it  is  often  regarded  as 
the  main  thing  standardized,  whereas 
it  is  actually  only  one  of  the  factors. 
It  is  nevertheless,  a  representative 
factor  and  because  of  the  number  of 
other  factors  which  it  predicates,  may 
be  taken  for  purposes  of  convenience 
and  treatment  as  representative  of 
the  rest. 

Let  us  note  some  of  the  things  which 
its  standardization  would  involve. 
I.  It  would  from  its  nature  mark  off 
the  limits  of  elementary,  secondary 
and  higher  work.  2.  As  a  modem 
course  of  study  it  would  be  concerned 
with  these  limits  in  terms  of  time  as 
well  as  in  terms  of  subject-matter, 
consequently  it  would  designate  the 
grading  or  the  years  of  the  course. 
3.  It  would  affect  the  standardization 
of  the  text-book,  for  the  latter  is  the 
auxiliary  of  the  curricultun  and  must 
be  adapted  to  its  use.  4.  It  would 
standardize  the  methods  as  the  means 
for  using  the  curriculum.    5.  It  would 
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tend  toward  standardizing  the  teach- 
ers' requirements  since  teachers  must 
be  prepared  to  handle  such  a  course. 
In  short,  it  cannot  be  made  standard 
without  having  a  far-reaching  effect 
into  the  essential  administrative  and 
academic  matters. 

With  so  basic  and  important  a 
factor  in  standardization  any  essen- 
tial diange  or  modification  becomes  of 
the  gravest  moment.  Each  step  taken 
must  be  examined  in  the  light  of  pos- 
sible consequences.  It  can  scarcely 
be  made  effective  without  affecting 
the  whole  educational  structure.  Now 
history  shows  some  peculiar  pheno- 
mena in  regard  to  our  present  curricula. 
Of  course  in  any  division  whether  the 
higher,  secondary,  or  elementary,  it  is 
dear  that  the  course  of  study  is  the 
result  of  a  development.  It  is  not  al- 
ways apparent,  however,  that  the 
different  divisions  show  some  striking 
differences  in  the  manner  of  their  evo- 
lution. The  elementary  has  come  into 
being  in  quite  a  different  fashion  from 
the  higher. 

The  present  elementary  curriculum 
in  the  United  States  is  the  result  of 
local  development.  It  has  grown  up 
with  the  cities  and  smaller  areas  and 
usually  when  adopted  as  a  standard 
curriculum  in  a  county  or  state  it  was 
taken  up  as  the  result  of  successful 
dty  car  local  application.  The  states 
fixnn  the  beginning  of  our  educational 
history  have  been  content  without 
lining  or  merely  mentioning  in  state 
law  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Every  adminis- 
trative area  was  obliged  to  see  that 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic. 
United  States  history,  and  geography 
should  be  taught,  but  it  was  left,  as 
a  ruli,  to  dty,  county,  or  other  school 


district  to  make  the  application  of  the 
law.  In  many  states  the  only  sub- 
jects specifically  made  of  l^;al  obliga- 
tion have  been  physiology  and  temp- 
erance. Some  states  have,  indeed, 
made  advisory  courses  of  study;  some 
have  raised  a  standard  by  means  of 
examinations,  but  the  usual  method 
has  been  to  permit  the  local  units  to 
arrange  a  curriculum  which  while 
giving  a  child  an  dementary  course  to 
be  completed  when  the  working  age 
was  readied,  would  meet  the  peculiar 
need  of  the  local  commtmity.  The 
devdopment  has  been  in  consequence 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  and  at 
present  the  tendency  is  to  apply  to  the 
larger  areas  the  lessons  which  have 
been  learned  from  the  smaller.  One 
reason  undoubtedly  for  this  manner 
of  devdopment  is  that  a  good  demen- 
tary curricultun  must  have  local  sig- 
nificance, and  this  was  better  work^ 
out  in  practice  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
it  could  be  theoretically  indicated  for 
a  larger  one. 

The  high  school  while  being  histori- 
cally an  off-shoot  of  the  Latin  grammar 
school,  or  the  academy,  has  in  many 
things  followed  the  devdooment  of 
the  elementary  school.  Its  curricu- 
ltun standards,  however,  have  been 
more  generally  uniform,  or  uniform 
on  a  wider  scale,  than  those  of  the 
elementary  school.  The  influences 
which  accounted  for  this  came  chiefly 
from  above;  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements, the  organization  of  high 
school  teachers  in  national  bodies,  and 
similar  influences  contributing  to  make 
them  more  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  The  standardizing  influence 
has  consequently  come  chiefly  from 
above,  a  fact  showing  the  domi- 
nance of  the  higher  institution  over  it. 
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The  oeoole's  coll^;e  or  uxiiversity»  as 
tbe  high  school  has  been  called,  has 
not  yet  come  into  its  own  as  the  insti- 
tution for  completing  the  educational 
course  of  the  masses.  Some  think  it  is 
because  the  school  has  resoonded  too 
much  to  the  demands  from  above  and 
not  enough  to  those  from  below. 

Higher  Institutions 

In  higher  education  our  standards 
in  this  country  have  at  no  time  been 
universally  fixed.  With  no  general 
agreement  as  to  what  is  the  function 
of  either  a  university,  a  professional 
sdbocA,  or  a  college  the  various  states 
chartered  and  continued  to  charter  as 
universitites,  professional  schools,  and 
colleges,  institutions  offering  grades  of 
academic  work  far  below  what  would 
be  predicated  by  their  tities.  So  the 
term  "tmiversity"  has  meant  in  many 
places  nothing  more  than  a  name,  ex- 
cept perhaos  "when  it  expressed  a  hope 
for  what  the  future  might  bring. 
Thru  educational  associations  and  pro- 
fessional organizations,  such  as  those  of 
the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and 
their  conventional  activities,  certain 
standards  have  come  to  be  agreed  upon 
and  are  fast  becoming  adopted.  In 
many  states  the  standards  proposed  by 
academic  and  professional  bodies  have 
been  made  effective;  this  is  especially 
true  of  standards  for  medical  and  law 


Thru  the  entrance  requirements  in 
particular  standardization  has  worked 
downward  and  regulated  the  course  of 
high  and  preparatory  schools.  The 
universities  and  particularly  the  state 
universities  thru  their  affiliation  and 
accrediting  system  have  carried  stand- 
ardization down  to  the  door  of  the  ele- 
mentary school. 

ss 


Catholic  higher  institutions  have  in 
many  wytp"^^^  been  identified  with 
such  standardizing  processes:  in  their 
own  regard  adopting  and  applying 
what  has  been  agreed  upon  by  national 
or  more  restricted  educational  bodies 
as  standard  requirements  on  the  ad- 
ministrative or  academic  side,  and 
fixing  standards  for  accrediting  lower 
institutions.  The  Catholic  University 
of  America,  for  example,  as  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities has  conformed  in  its  own  case 
to  the  most  rigid  university  and  pro- 
fessional standards  enacted  for  the 
country,  and  working  downward  has, 
in  conformity  with  its  constitutions 
and  the  expressed  will  of  the  Holy  See, 
endeavored  to  affiliate  to  itself  other 
institutions  of  seminary,  coll^;e  and 
high  school  grade,  "in  such  a  manner," 
to  quote  the  Apostolic  letter  of  Leo 
XIII,  "as  not  to  destroy  their  auton- 
omy. "  Its  most  conspicuous  work  in 
this  respect  is  the  process  of  high  school 
standardization  in  operation  since  1912 
and  which  has  resulted  in  the  listing 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  insti- 
tutions scattered  thruout  the  countxy. 
All  of  these  institutions  follow  a 
standard  curriculum  and  submit  to 
annual  tests  conducted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Nature  and  Application  of  Standards 

In  a  view  of  the  various  standardiz- 
ing movements  now  occupying  the 
field  in  national  and  Catholic  circles 
two  aspects  of  this  question  stand  out 
prominentiy;  the  first  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  standard,  and  the  second 
the  manner  of  its  application.  The 
standardizing  agent  has  to  deal  first 
with  the  maldng  of  the  standard  and 
then  with  making  it  effective.     It  is 
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one  problem,  weighty  in  the  extreme, 
to  settle  upon  or  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment as  to  what  a  respective  stand- 
ard should  be,  whether  for  the  univer- 
sity, the  professional  or  the  secondary 
school,  it  is  another,  and  entirely  dis- 
tinct to  put  this  standard  into  opera- 
tion or  to  certify  that  it  is  applied. 
The  formulation  or  the  definition  of  a 
particular  standard,  as  the  expression 
of  opinion  of  an  expert  or  competent 
body  comes  only  after  the  question 
has  been  thoroly  studied.  The  defini- 
tion, being  the  last  word  of  the  subject 
at  issue  may  not  come  for  a  long  time. 
Working  standards  may  then  be  adop- 
ted subject  to  experiment  and  trial: 
for  none  will  believe  that  once  the 
standard  is  proposed  or  declared  that 
the  work  is  done.  Furthermore,  some 
degree  of  administration  or  authority 
is  called  for  in  the  standardizing  force. 
When  a  college,  for  .example,  has  ac- 
cepted a  certain  standard  in  curricu- 
lum with  its  attendant  S3rstem  of 
credits,  in  equipment,  in  the  rank  or 
grade  of  its  teachers,  etc.,  what  as- 
surance is  there  that  the  college  is 
standardized?  When  a  diocese  has 
received  a  standard  curriculum,  stand- 
ard text-books,  has  met  standard  re- 
quirements in  regard  to  teachers, 
wbst  guarantee  is  there  that  the  sys- 
tem is  actually  standardized?  Some 
means  of  certifying  to  the  operation  of 
the  standard  is  obviously  necessary. 
The  standard  does  not  operate  auto- 
matically and  produce  inevitably  its 
results.  In  the  study  of  the  problem 
consequently  these  considerations  are 
paramount,  viz.,  first,  what  the  stand- 
ard is  to  be;  second,  what  means  are  to 
be  taken  to  make  it  effective. 

Real   standardization,   indeed,   an- 
pears  to  be,   like  real  organization, 


something  continuous,  progressive,  and 
not  static.  If,  as  said  above,  the  mini- 
mum degree  of  efficiency  be  set,  then 
all  factors  are  called  upon  to  the 
achievement  of  something  better. 
To  be  standardized  merely  would  not 
be  the  goal:  it  would  only  be  the  be- 
ginning of  striving  to  attain  a  con- 
stantly higher  degree  of  excellence. 

The  Catholic  System 

The  Catholic  system  cannot  be  with- 
out standards.  Indeed,  in  almost  every 
instance  Catholic  institutions  are 
guided  by  them:  but  they  are  not  al- 
wa3rs  distinctly  or  characteristically 
our  own.  Local  requirements,  State 
laws,  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
higher  institutions  to  which  many  of 
our  students  go  are  shaping  the  work 
of  our  schools.  We  hear  it  on  every 
side  that  our  schools  are  seeking  affili- 
ation with  state  and  other  tmiversities, 
recognition  from  higher  accrediting 
bodies  as  a  necessary  means  of  subsis- 
tence, or  as  a  consequence  of  compe- 
tition for  local  patronage,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases  the 
adoption  of  the  prevalent  standard  is 
not  a  matter  of  election  or  choice 
with  the  Catholic  school  involved. 
Where,  however,  our  own  standard 
would  meet  aU  the  legitimate  demands 
on  the  educational  side  such  as  are 
recognized  by  competent  educational 
authorities,  our  equipment  being  ade- 
quate, then  our  aim  should  be,  first, 
cooperation  among  ourselves,  coordi- 
nation first  with  Catholic  institutions, 
and  assurance  first  of  the  continuation 
or  the  completion  of  a  student's  course 
under  Catholic  auspices.  This  can 
scarcely  come,  it  is  true,  until  Catholic 
standards  are  agreed  uoon,  until  they 
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measure  up  to  what  is  generally  re- 
quired, and  until  we  can  honestly  say 
that  we  meet  the  best  of  the  secular 
requirements  and  do  even  more. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  that  the  prob- 
lem of  standardization  has  come  into 
the  foreground  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association.  In 
this  body  all  our  Catholic  educational 
forces  are  represented:  to  its  forum,  so 
to  speak,  may  be  brought  the  benefit 
of  the  ripest  experience  we  possess; 
thru  this  congress  the  rights  of  all  may 
be  safeguarded,  and  ideals  as  well  as 
working  standards  be  discussed  for 
the  teachers  of  the  country. 

The  problem  deserves  our  early  and 
continued  study.  To  its  consideration 
should  be  brought  all  our  philosophy 
as  to  the  functions  of  the  respective 
departments  of  our  educational  S3rstem, 
as  to  the  scope  of  the  elementary  school 
the  high  school,  college,  professional 
school  and  university;  all  our  practice 
as  to  the  most  effective  and  systematic 
administrative  arrangements;  all  our 
sdebce    as    to    the    most    economic 


methods  of  teaching  and  procedure. 
To  its  solution  must  also  be  brought 
all  the  light  and  inspiration  which 
came  from  the  Catholic  ideal.  We 
are  not  workers  only,  but  inspirers 
also,  and  in  our  wrestling  with  the 
practical,  in  our  adoption  of  the  me- 
chanical, if  you  will,  as  a  means  to 
greater  solidarity  and  unity  in  work, 
the  elements  of  the  Christian  ideal 
which  can  and  must  appear  in  practice 
should  be  evident  in  our  standards. 
We  justify  the  existence  of  our  separate 
system  by  our  needs  as  Catholics  to 
supply  in  education  what  is  its  better 
part.  Our  standard  must  in  consequence 
represent  our  aim;  and  the  institutions 
which  are  governed  by  it,  live  by  it,  no 
matter  what  they  teach,  be  it  of  advanced 
or  elementary  grade,  be  it  cultural  or 
vocational,  must  in  very  truth  be  Cath- 
olic; their  standardization  should,  there- 
fore, first  be  determined  by  what  they 
do  for  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  our  youth  before  being  considered  in 
relation  to  any  other  norm  or  measure 
of  efficiency. 


The  Recruit 


By  Reginald  Wright  Kaullman  of  the  Vigilantes 


Give  me  to  die  when  life  is  high: 
The  sudden  thrust,  the  quick 
release. 

Full  in  the  front,  in  harness,  not 
A  slow  decay  in  timorous  peace. 

There  is  not  any  way  but  this  I 
I  would  not  shirk  the  joy  of  strife. 

Nor  lose  one  flash  of  perfect  death 
For  sluggard  years  of  coward  life. 


My  breath  which  is  God's  gift  to  me, 
Exulting  waits  His  high  behest; 

My  heart,  which  moves  at  his  com- 
mand. 
At  His  command  will  gladly  rest. 

For  who  would  tarry  when  he  calls. 
To  haggle  at  the  heavy  toll, 

And  render  to  ungrudging  God 
The  insult  of  a  niggard  soul? 
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By  HERMANN  HAGEDORN 


You  who  are  charged  with  the  schooling  of  Young 
America  will  do  well  to  read  these  lines  thought ^ 
fully •  You  may  not  like  some  of  them,  but  if  they 
do  not  ^^stir  up  your  pure  minds  by  way  of  remem^- 
brance^^  —  well,  we  miss  our  guess,  and  all  the  worse 
for  you.  Mr.  Hdgedorn  is  rapidly  fulfilling  the  golden 
prophecies  made  for  him  as  poet  and  novelist.  Of 
him  the  Indianapolis  News  says,  ''He  may  yet  be  the 
voice  of  the  new  ageJ^ 

Would  that  every  American  Youth  could  read  that 
straight  from^the^shoulder.  little  book  ''You  are  the 
Hope  of  the  World''  I 


You  are  the  hope  of  the  worldl  And 
the  world  asks  you,  first  of  all,  to  sit 
down  and  think  about  your  country. 

It  is  a  Mystery  to  me,  Young 
American,  why  the  great  men,  whose 
lives  and  heroic  deeds  make  up  the 
history  of  this  Republic,  should  have 
permitted  us,  the  nieces  and  nephews 
of  Unde  Sam,  to  take  Democracy,  to 
take  the  principle  of  popular  govern- 
ment, as  lightly,  as  carelessly,  as  we 
have  taken  it.  Perhaps  they  lacked 
imagination  to  see  what  a  republic, 
based  as  firmly  as  ours,  might  accomp- 
lish with  an  alert  and  conscientious 
citizenry;  perhaps,  like  Lincoln,  they 
were  too  busy  with  enormous  problems, 
concrete  and  immediate,  to  do  more 
than  point  out  the  direction  of  progress, 
perhaps  they  were  just  optimistic, 
trusting  blissfully  in  the  old  conven- 
ient notion  that,  by  means  of  some 
piece  of  divine  jugglery,  some  light- 


fingered  shifting  of  omelets  under  a 
hat,  the  voices  of  five,  ten,  fifteen 
million  farmers,  factory-hands,  brok- 
ers, lawyers,  clerks,  longshoremen, 
saloon-keepers,  Tammany  Hall  heel- 
ers, murderers,  repeaters  and  Congress- 
men, became  the  Voice  of  God.  Our 
great  men  have  been  loyal  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  democracy.  All  of  them  have 
praised  it;  all  of  them  have  worked  for 
it;  some  of  them  have  called  upon  us 
to  die  for  it,  and  have  themselves  led 
the  way.  But  few,  if  any,  have  ham- 
mered into  our  heads  the  simple  truth 
that-  democracy  is  like  religion;  it 
isn't  a  Sunday  overcoat,  but  a  beauti- 
ful and  delicate  plant,  set  in  that  most 
precious  of  flower-pots — ^the  human 
heart;  and  that,  like  other  plants,  it 
must  be  watered  and  fed  and  tended. 
You  might  as  well  throw  it  into  the 
furnace  at  once  as  neglect  it. 
Young  America,  doesn't  it  seem  to 
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you  that,  although  our  great  men  have 
been  discoursing  much  and  very  nobly 
concerning  the  general  principles  of 
horticulture,  they  have  been  neglect- 
ing the  individual  plants,  and  letting 
them  wither  for  lack  of  food  and  drink? 
It  seems  to  me  so,  Young  America. 
We're  never  tired  of  talking  about  the 
glories  of  popular  government,   and 
very  few  of  us  admit  that  we're  ever 
tired  of  hearing  about  .them,  but  what 
definite  thing  do  we  ever  do  to  keep 
alive  that  Uttle  sprig  of  democracy 
which  is  native  in  the  heart  of  every 
American  girl  and  boy?    What  do  we 
do  to  feed  it  and  tend  it  and  water  it? 
America  depends  for  its  life,  its  lib- 
erty, its  happiness,  on  a  wide-wake 
and  conscientious  citizenship ;  but  what 
do  we  ever  do  to  build  up  such  a  citi- 
zenship?   What  do  we  do  to  bring  the 
individual  sprig  of  democracy  to  flower? 
You    know   the    answer.       Young 
America.    We  don't  do  anything.    We 
don't  weed,  we  don't  water.    We  trust 
to  luck,  or  to  the  Lord,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  especially  gracious  to  in- 
competents; tho  I  dare  say,  if  the 
Lord's  opinion  were  really  known,  the 
trust-to-luck  incompetents  might  fed 
impelled  to  scurry  to  cover.    Those  of 
us  who  trust  neither  in  luck  nor  blindly 
in  the  Lord,  trvist  in  something  vague, 
but  radiant  which  we  call  the  Destiny 
of  America.    Gkxxll    We  have  a  right 
to  trust  in  it.     But  before  you  lie 
down  and  leave  the  work  to  that  shin- 
ing spirit.  Young  America,  I  recom- 
mend  that   you   go   boldly   toward 
Brother  Destiny  and  confront  him  and 
look  him  in  the  eye.    Would  you  be 
terrified,  would  you  be  sullen,  or  would 
you  be  glad  and   supremely  proud  if 
you  were  to  discover  that  the  face  and 
features  of  that  figure  you  call  the 


Destiny  of  America  are  your  own? 
Young  America,  I  said  that  we  who 
make  up  this  grand  Republic  of  ours 
make  no  pretense  of  taking   really 
seriously    the    principles   of   popular 
government  on  which  this  country  is 
based.   Am  I  Wrong?    Democracy,  to 
be  a  success,  depemds  on  alert  and 
conscientious  citizenship.     What  do 
your  elders  do  to  build  up  such  citize^- 
ship?    What  school  or   college   that 
you  ever  heard  of  has  in  its  curriculum 
emphasized  the  prime  importance  of 
citizenship?    I  suppose  they  teach  you 
some  civics  in  your  school,  and  I'U 
bet  you  a  dollar  it's  drier  than  algebra. 
Perhaps  they  give  you  a  dab  at  cur- 
rent   events — mostly       events,    and 
mighty  little,   I'll  swear,   about  the 
current  on  which  they  float.    For  his- 
tory, I  suppose  they  give  you  the  same 
accumulation  of  pleasant  l^;ends  they 
gave  me  when  I  was  fifteen  or  there- 
abouts.  All  about  the  glory,  and  noth- 
ing about  the  shame,  the  stupidity,  the 
greedl    As  tho  you  were  a  fool  who 
didn't  know  that  no  man  and  no  coun- 
try can  be  all  good  or  all  bad;  but  that 
both  are  a  mixture  of  good  and  bad, 
and  will  be  loved  by  their  children  even 
if  they  do  make  mistakesi    Young 
America,  the  next  time  Teacher  spread- 
eagles,  whisper  BLADCNSBURG  in 
her  ear,   you  will  be  perfectly  safe,  be- 
cause  Teacher   has   probably   never 
heard  of  Bladensburg  in  her  life.    In 
that  case,  you  might  explain  to  her  that 
at  Bladensburg,  near  Washington,  in 
1814,  the  American  army  faced  the 
British  army,  and  PRBsmsirr  Madi- 
son and  his  Cabinet  came  out  to  see 
the  fun,   and  after  one  volley  the 
American  army  turned  and  ran  and 
the  President  ran  with  the  rest  of  them 
and  the  Cabinet  trailed  along  as  tiglit 
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as  it  could  go.  And  that  nij^t  the 
British  burned  Wadiiogtoa.  Bladena- 
burg  doesn't  offer  an  inspiring  picture 
but  it  points  several  interesting  little 
morals.  What  happened  once  may 
happen  again.  It  is  wise  now  and 
then  to  brush  your  teeth,  and  it  is 
wise  now  and  then  to  sit  down  and 
think  of  Bladensburg.  Both  those 
operations  would  be  described  by 
doctors  as  prophylactic. 

Young  America,  if  you  had  a  pho- 
nograph factory  that  demanded  skilled 
labor,  and  you  found  you  oould  get 
nothing  but  greenhorns  to  work  for 
you,  what  would  you  do?  Would  you 
gather  the  greenhorns  together  in  your 
office  and  invite  Caruso  to  address 
them  on  the  Educational  Value  of 
the  Phonograph  and  someone  else  to 
lecture  on  the  History  of  Voice-Re- 
Recording  Instruments,  and  a  particu- 
larly Pompous  and  Standpat  Ass  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  Dignity  of 
Labor?  Not  a  bit  of  iti  You  and 
your  foremen  would  take  those  green- 
horns each  to  a  machine  and  you'd 
explain  the  machine;  you'd  tell  him 
what  it  was  supposed  to  do  and  how 
it  was  supposed  to  do  it.  And  you 
wouldn't  leave  that  machine  at  the 
mercy  of  that  greenhorn,  until  you  were 
sure  that  he  knew  how  to  handle  it. 

The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  great  factory.  It  is  a  fac- 
tory for  the  manufacture  of  prosperity, 
happiness,  and  spiritual  wellbeing. 
But  we  do  not  handle  it  as  you  or  any 
other  sensible  man  would  handle  a 
factory.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not 
select  our  foremen  as  a  rule  because 
they  know  the  particular  job  we  wish 
them  to  handle  better  than  any  one' 
else  knows  it,  but  because  they  are 
good  mixers,  good  trimmers,  and  have 


fewer  enemies  than  the  other  man. 
Cddly  analyzed,  that  does  not  seem  a 
very  brilliant  thing  to  do;  in  fact,  it 
rather  seems  the  sort  of  antic  the  Mad 
Hatter  might  have  proposed  to  Alice 
in  Wonderland  if  they  had  decided  to 
depose  the  blood-thirsty  Queen  and 
set  up  a  government  of  their  own.  But 
it  isn't  any  sillier  than  the  attitude  of 
your  elders,  young  America,  toward 
the  men  who  keep  the  wheels  of  the 
factory  moving — ^the  citizens.  As  boys 
they  are  all  greenhorns;  and  the  sad 
thing  is,  that,  as  far  as  citizenship 
goes,  most  of  them  stay  greenhorns  all 
their  lives.  Every  American  boy  be- 
comes a  hand  in  the  great  Factory  of 
Public  Welfare  we  call  the  United 
States,  the  day  he  is  twenty-one.  He 
knows  he  is  going  into  that  factory, 
and  his  elders  know  he  is  going  into  it, 
and  they  all  know  that  his  happiness 
and  their  own  happiness  may  depend 
on  his  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  that 
factory  and  his  understanding  of  the 
machinery  of  that  factory.  You'd 
think  they'd  tell  him  something  be- 
forehand about  machinery  in  general, 
wouldn't  you?  You'd  think  they'd 
prepare  him  a  bit  to  be  a  good  me- 
chanic when  his  time  came.  The 
machinery  is  so  fine  and  delicate. 
You'd  think  the  directors  would  insist 
on  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  risk  of 
smashing  it  up. 

But  they  don't. 

Directors  are  funny  things,  as  you 
know.  These  Directors  go  from  school 
to  school,  and  instead  of  scolding  the 
schoolteachers  for  failing  to  give  you 
training  in  government-mechanics, 
they  pat  you  on  the  back.  Young 
America,  and  tell  you  to  be  good  fac- 
tory hands,  nice  factory  hands,  loyal 
factory  hands;  and  that  the  Factory 
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is  the  grandest  factory  in  the  world, 
and  you  ought  to  be  glad  that  you 
I  belong  to  that  particular  factory,  be- 
cause it  is  a  free  factory,  where  every 
one  can  do  exactly  as  he  pleases.    The 
Directors  say  a  great  many  uplifting 
things,  but  do  they  take  you  to  the 
machine  and  explain  it  to  you,  and 
-  stand  over  you  until  you  know  what 
•  makes  it  go? 

Oh,  no !    Nothing  like  that ! 

They  tell  you  that  you  are  the  great- 
est little  mechanic  in  the  world  and 
then  leave  you  to  wreck  the  machine  as 
thoroly  as  your  native  common  sense 
will  permit.  As  for  freedom — ^for  the 
ignorant  and  the  untrained  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  freedom.  The  ignorant 
and  the  untrained  are  slaves  to  their 
own  inefficiency.  Those  only  are  free 
who  know. 

Young  America,  girls  and  boys  can 
be  trained  to  the  work  of  citizenship 
even  as  greenhorns  can  be  trained  to 
the  use  of  machinery;  trained  in  the 
home,  trained  in  school,  trained  in  col- 
lege. And  we  must  be  trained.  Young 
America,  if  this  country  is  ever  going 
to  be  the  wise,  the  just,  the  humane 
force  for  progress  in  the  world  that  we 
want  it  to  be.  We  must  be  taught  the 
meaning  government,  and  the  relation 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
citizen  toward  his  government.  We 
must  be  taught  the  responsibility  in  a 
democracy  of  each  for  all,  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  laws  abreast  of  changing 
conditions  the  need  for  cooperation,  for 
individual  initiative,  for  integrity  in 
office,  for  conscientious  fulfillment  of 
promises.  We  must  be  taught  the 
meaning  of  international  law  and  the 
responsibility  of  each  nation  for  the 
upholding  of  international  law;  we 
must  be  taught  American  history,  not 


as  it  might  have  been,  but  as  it  is;  and 
we  must  be  taught  enough  world  his- 
tory to  help  us  understand  our  place 
in  the  congregation  of  nations.  We 
must  be  taught  the  perils  of  unprepared* 
ness,  in  personal  life  as  in  national 
life,  in  matters  dvil  as  in  matters  mili- 
tary, unpreparedness  for  peace  and  un- 
preparedness  for  war. 

You  would  think  that  all  this  would 
be  so  obvious  that  schoolmasters  would 
have  begun  to  hammer  such  matters 
into  American  girls  and  bo3rs  the 
morning  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  signed.  The  thing 
seems  so  dear: 

A.  We  are  a  democracy. 

B.  The  success  of  a  democracy  de- 
pends on  the  initiative,  knowledge,  and 
consdentiousness  of  the  individual 
dtizen.    Therefore, 

C.  Emphasize  in  your  educational 
system  everything  that  will  stimulate 
your  future  voters  to  think  for  them- 
sdves,  to  keep  themsdves  informed, 
and  to  fed  a  personal  responsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

You  would  imagine  that  no  one  but 
the  Mad  Hatter  would  fail  to  see  the 
logic  of  that.  But  it  doesn't  seem  so, 
or  there  are  more  Mad  Hatters  than 
you  would  believe.  Young  America, 
I  have  gone  about  like  Diogenes  with 
a  lantern,  trying  to  find  a  man  or  boy 
who  has  seen  or  even  heard  of  a  school 
or  college,  that  tried  ddiberatdy,  fear- 
lessly, and  thoroly  to  train  its  girls 
and  boys  to  be  intdligent  dtizens. 
Colleges  teach  government  and  his- 
tory, but  the  courses  are  optional. 
Nothing  in  their  catalogues  suggests 
that  a  patriotic  dtizen  will  apply  him- 
self to  these  subjects.  Physics  may  be 
compulsory  and  Latin  or  German  or 
French  may  be  compulsory,  for  those 
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constitute  Culture;  but  never  by  any 
chance  the  subjects  that  constitute  the 
background  for  good  citizenship. 
Doesn't  it  seem  ludicrous  to  you, 
Young  America,  when  our  lives,  our 
institutions,  all  our  fine  ideals,  may  de- 
pend on  our  ability  to  deal  critically 
and  justly  with  the  hundred  matters 
that  come  before  us  as  citizens  be- 
tween November  and  November,  that 
our  schools  and  colleges  do  nothing 
whatsoever  to  give  us  a  definite  back- 
ground for  judgment?  The  schools 
have  their  flag  exercises,  but  do  your 
schoolmasters  tell  you  how  to  strive 
daily  and  hourly  to  keep  that  flag  un- 
sullied? And  do  they  strive  at  your 
side,  daily  and  hourly  to  make  sure  you 
understand?  Do  they  bend  over  you 
with  a  blessing  or  a  club  and  say: 
"You'll  be  a  decent  citizen,  my  son,  or 
ril  know  the  reason  why!" — do  they? 
You  would  think  your  schoolmasters 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
citizenship.  Most  of  them,  indeed, 
never  mention  it,  and  the  limelight 
catches  it  only  once  a  year,  when  the 
Pompous  Old  Party  delivers  a  bacca- 
laureate sermon  about  it,  convincing 
his  hearers  definitely  that  it  is  an  un- 


desirable matter,  which  Gentlemen 
and  True  Sports  wiU  leave,  as  hereto- 
fore, to  those  who  find  some  profit  in  it. 
Girls  and  boys  of  America,  your 
schools  and  colleges  are  doing  you  an 
injustice  as  they  did  me  and  my  con- 
temporaries an  injustice.  It  is  the 
same  sort  of  injustice  America  is 
always  doing  to  its  youth,  sending  it 
to  battle  untrained!  Those  were 
brave  fellows  who  made  up  the  Ameri- 
can army  at  Bladensbuig.  They  were 
the  sons  of  the  boys  of  '76  and  the 
fathers  of  the  boys  of  '61 ;  but  they  ran 
like  rabbits.  They  couldn't  face  veter- 
ansv  They  simpl}''  did  not  know  what 
to  do.  You  are  good  fellows,  Young 
America,  brave,  intelligent,  quick- 
witted, but — ^however  estimable  you 
may  reveal  yourselves  in  private  life — 
what  earthly  good  wiU  you  really  be 
to  your  country  as  citizens,  what  wiU 
you  really  be  but  handsome  targets 
*for  the  corrupt  veterans  of  politics,  if 
you  have  never  been  trained  to  think 
intelligently  on  public  matters  and 
stimulated  to  serve?  You  will  shoot 
your  ballot  and  run.  BladensburgI 
And  the  politicans  will,  as  usual,  bum 
the  Capitol. 
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By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 

*Ouf  peripatetic  co-editor  penned  these  observaHons  for  our  benefit 
sojourning  souih  of  the  Equator.  Succeeding  ewnis  have  in  large  measure 
verified  his  impressions,  Bratal  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  April 
lotii,  igijr^Editor. 


South    America    and    the    War 


THAT  South  America  is  most 
deeply  interested  and  affected  by 
the  present  developments  in  relation 
to  the  United  States  and  Germany,  is 
revealed  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  newspapers  give  front  pages  to 
telegrams  from  virtually  every  coun- 
try involved  in  the  conflict  while 
crowds  of  men  stand  about  the  bulle- 
tin boards  where  the  last  reports  are 
recorded.  While  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Latin-Americans  as  a 
whole,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  Chilians  are  not  by  temperament 
a  belligerent  people,  the  striking  and 
unusual  conditions  now  existing  have 
stirred  them  very  deeply  and  the  effect 
upon  the  relationship  with  the  United 
States  is  observable  in  several  ways. 

In  the  first  place  whatever  may  be 
said  by  captious  critics  regarding  the 
attitude  of  the  Latin-American  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  leading  states- 
men of  the  larger  South  American  re- 
publics give  the  impression  that  they 
believe  this  doctrine  is  of  real  and 
mutual  advantage  to  the  two  Ameri- 
cas, especially  in  a  time  like  this. 
These  men  while  differing  in  many  re- 
spects by  tradition  and  point  of  view 
from  the  North  American  realize  that 
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they  have  vital  economic  interna- 
tional interests  with  the  nations  on  this 
continent.  Influences  that  effect  the 
Northern  Republic  in  any  serious  way 
reflect  themselves  immediately  upon 
these  people  who  have  built  their 
constitutional  life  largely  upon  the 
models  ruling  in  the  United  States. 
While  these  republics  are  exceedingly 
watchful  of  each  other,  they  are  also 
eager  to  accept  every  opportunity  to 
discover  the  tendencies  and  conditions 
in  the  United  States  since  they  feel 
that  this  country  like  their  own  is  a 
new  country  and  is  working  out  an 
American  representative  government 
which  in  many  respects  is  peculiar  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

From  the  second  year  of  the  war  at 
least,  the  prevaling  sentiment  in  the 
larger  Latin-American  states  has  been 
pro-Ally.  This  has  been  due  quite 
largely  because  of  the  predilection  of 
these  Latin  peoples  for  France  growing 
out  of  sympathetic  community  among 
Latins.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  educated  South  Americans  almost 
universally  speak  French,  spend  their 
vacation  in  Paris  and  secure  their 
fashions,  their  types  of  thought  as 
well  as  their  standards  of  morality 
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largely  from  the  French  Republic. 
This  sentiment  with  the  entente  is  also 
due  to  the  peace  loving  and  general 
kindly  and  humanitarian  instincts  of 
the  Latin-Americans,  which  have  been 
shocked  at  what  they  consider  to  be 
Germany's  disregard  of  noncombat- 
ants. 

Brazil,  moreover,  has  had  reason  to 
increase  her  pro- Ally  sentiment  since 
Portugual  entered  the  war  and  the 
large  Italian  poptdation  in  Argentina 
have  added  to  a  like  general  sentiment 
in  this  republic. 

In  no  case  did  we  find  in  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentina,  Uruguay  or  Brazil  any 
strong  German  or  Austrian  sentiment, 
save  in  such  cases  as  among  certain 
Chilian  officers  who  had  been  trained 
by  Germans,  and  among  German 
colonizations  as  in  South  Brazil,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  80,000  Germans 
established  in  the  states  of  Parana, 
Santa  Catharina,  and  Rio  Grande  de 
Sul. 

Altho  Spanish  is  spoken  thruout 
South  America  with  the  exception  of 
Brazil,  the  traveler  is  somewhat  a- 
mazed  to  see  how  small  is  the  hold  that 
Spain  possesses  upon  these  people. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  they  have  long 
since  cut  loose  from  the  mother  country 
and  are  working  out  their  own  indi- 
vidual ideals  in  a  new  environment. 

There  is  found  in  Brazil  and  Uru- 
guay especially  an  opinion  closely  re- 
sembling that  which  has  been  preva- 
lent in  the  United  States  diuing  the 
past  two  years.  Many  public  men 
will  speak  in  favor  of  a  closer  affilia- 
tion between  the  northern  and  south- 
em  republics,  and  instance  the  present 
European  conffict  as  a  reason  for  the 
value  of  this  more  intimate  relation 
between  countries  upon  this  side  of 


the  water.  Many  Latin-American 
statesmen  and  officials  are  evidently 
astonished  at  the  American  patience 
revealed  in  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  the  sinkings  of  the  Lusitania  and 
Laconia.  Those  who  have  traveled 
in  Latin- America  during  the  past  year 
,  have  noticed  frequent  cartoons  in  the 
press  representing  our  President  writ- 
ing notes  to  Germany,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  suggesting  that  something 
more  decisive  than  diplomacy  was 
needed. 

Immediately  after  the  Lusitania 
went  down,  the  Central  Club  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  composed  of  Americans, 
English,  Germans,  Brazilians  and 
other  nationalities,  passed  a  resolution 
which  practically  excluded  from  mem- 
bership in  the  club  all  German  and 
Austrian  members.  While  this  was 
one  of  the  sweeping  instances  of  senti- 
ment, the  writer  discovered  in  South 
America  relative  to  this  matter  it  was 
found  that  in  many  parts  of  Latin- 
America  the  submarine  policy  of 
Germany  is  very  severely  censured. 
The  editorials  of  such  papers  as  the 
Journal  do  Commercio  in  the  Federal 
Capital  of  Brazil  and  other  prominent 
papers  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Lima  cor- 
respond to  the  outraged  feelings  ex- 
pressed by  the  Americans  as  to  the 
taking  the  life  of  non-belligerents  thru 
submarine  warfare. 

As  to  the  participation  in  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Latin- American 
republics,  one  gets  the  impression  that 
while  the  general  sentiment  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  imminent  to  the 
Central  Powers  that  action  kxddng 
to  the  breaking  off  of  relations  for  de- 
claring war  will  not  be  taken  unless 
some  overt  attack  is  made  upon  South 
American  ships  whereby  human  lilt 
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is  foffeited.  There  is  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  popular  sentiment  of  a 
goodly  part  of  the  population  in  each 
one  of  the  larger  South  American  states 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  act  of  the 
United  States  in  breaking  off  relations 
with  Germany.  Some  South  Ameri- 
cans have  stated  frankly  that  they  be- 
lieve this  would  have  been  done  before 
had  it  not  been  for  tiie  economic  con- 
dition which  the  United  States  has 
been  gaining  from  the  war.  They  be- 
lieve in  the  vast  financial  resources 
of  the  United  States  and  there  is  littie 
doubt  but  that  in  the  event  of  actually 
entering  the  war  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  the  South  American 
republics  will  be  roused  anew  and  very 
deeply  so  in  facing  the  question  as  to 
their  own  position.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  however,  this  South  Ameri- 
can attitude  will  be  one  of  sjrmpathetic 
interest  and  moral  support  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  actively 
joining  her  immediately  in  declara- 
tions of  war  against  the  Central  Pow- 
ers. 

II 

Wrong  Conceptions  of  South  America 

The  American  who  wrote  recentiy 
to  a  friend  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  saying 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  down 
his  high-powered  automobile  in  order 
to  motor  from  Rio  to  the  coast  of 
Peru,  evidentiy  possessed  zeal  but 
lacked  knowlec^.  Ostensibly  he  was 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
country  thru  which  he  planned  to 
motor  had  as  yet  never  been  traversed 
by  white  men.  He  must  needs  dimb 
snow-capped  mountains,  ford  un- 
bridged  rivers,  invade  the  intricate 
jungles  in  the  streaming  tropics,  and 
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thru  some  sections  at  least  for  such  a 
journey  an  automobilist  would  need  a 
formidable  body  guard  as  protection 
against  Amazonian  bushmen  and  In- 
dians who  have  thus  far  defied  all  at- 
tempts of  adventurous  pioneers  to 
entice' them  from  their  inpenetrable 
jungles.  The  honesty  of  the  answer 
given  to  the  enthusiastic  automobilist 
was  commendable. 

"There  are  seven  reasons  why  you 
cannot  do  this;  the  first  one  is,  there 
are  no  roads,  the  other  six  don't 
count." 

If  aO  those  who  propose  to  go  to 
South  America  for  the  sake  of  either 
travel  or  investment  of  their  money, 
possessed  a  friend  as  honest  as  the 
one  referred  to,  there  would  be  fewer 
disullisioned  ones  and  a  less  formid- 
able array  of  unfilled  hopes  regarding 
these  Republics. 

Those  who  represent  South  America 
as  the  unadulterated  Land  of  Promise 
and  an  Eldorado  wherein  fortunes  can 
be  had  for  the  asking,  should  also  show 
the  other  side  of  the  shield,  making 
their  readers  as  certain  of  the  obsta- 
cles and  conditions  of  success  as  of  the 
attractive  possibilities. 

South  America  is  waiting  for  popula- 
tion, but  this  does  not  mean  that  every 
Idnd  of  an  American  is  needed  down 
here,  or  that  men  sent  down  here 
promiscously  without  careful  investi- 
gation succeed.  The  list  of  South 
American  failures  is  a  long  one.  If 
one  doubts  this  statement,  let  him 
talk  with  any  American  Consul  who 
has  served  any  length  of  time  in  this 
country,  whose  sympathy,  ingenuity 
and  pocketbook  have  been  thoroly 
exercised  in  the  attempt  to  get  well 
meaning,  but  misinformed  Americans 
"back  to  the  States." 
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South  America  b,  indeed,  an  Eldo- 
nuk).  It  has  untold  wealth  in  mines, 
in  agricultural  lands,  in  forests,  in 
cattle  and  sheep,  in  tropical  products  of 
almost  every  kind  and  description. 
Its  matdiless  resources  have  hardly 
been  discovered  as  yet  in  many  sec- 
tions, but  the  reason  for  this  it  should 
be  stated  plainly,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
there  are  huge  walls  of  difficulties  to 
be  climbed,  and  without  capital, 
brains  and  indominitable  courage,  the 
door  to  these  riches  cannot  be  unlocked. 

The  pioneer  American  finds  in  South 
America  as  he  has  found  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  no  matter  how  rich  in 
natural  resources  may  be  his  section 
of  his  selection,  without  means  or 
transportation  his  investment  is  ab- 
solutely without  value.  Gkxxl  roads, 
railroads,  country  highways,  even  ox- 
cart and  cattle  roads  are  among  the 
first  necessities  in  Latin  America  to- 
day in  many  parts  of  these  countries 
if  not  entirely,  for  men  of  large  capital. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Amer- 
ican wiU  find  more  than  his  match  in 
small  shop  keeping  in  the  Portugese 
and  the  Spainard  who  are  natural  bom 
shop  keepers,  and  are  satisfied  with  a 
smaller  gain.  A  big  department  store, 
like  a  big  hotel  would  have  an  excellent 
chance  m  nearly  any  one  of  the  larger 
South  American  cities.  The  only  city 
in  South  America  which  possesses  a 
department  store  to  be  compared  to 
the  greater  ones  of  North  America  is 


Buenos  Aires,  and  virtually  the  same 
thing  could  be  said  oonoeming  hotels. 

As  to  agriculture  and  colonizing, 
the  average  American  feels  decidedly 
out  of  place  either  in  trying  to  com- 
pete with  the  Brazilian  European 
peasant  either  on  the  rolling  hills  of 
Rio  Grande  de  Sul  or  on  the  flat  levels 
of  Argentine.  The  American  farmer 
demands  a  standard  of  living  with 
schools  for  his  children,  and  things 
which  are  to  him  necessities  of  life 
which  are  not  found  in  the  agricultural 
sections  of  these  countries. 

For  the  big  industrialists  or  Cap- 
tains of  Industry  the  doors  are  wide 
open,  for  South  America  needs  new 
municipal  plants,  new  dock  works, 
railroads  to  penetrate  the  interior, 
banks,  mills,  and  manufacturing  en- 
terprises of  almost  every  kind. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  reitera- 
ted, however,  that  Latin  America  is 
no  country  for  the  poor  man.  He 
who  goes  there  to  seek  his  fortune, 
must  not  go  with  empty  pockets,  nor 
with  any  get-rich-quick  ideas. 

Knowledge  is  power,  and  the  ability 
to  speak  Spanish  or  Portugese  learned 
from  some  school  in  the  United  States 
will  help  the  prospective  business  man 
going  south  of  the  Rio  Grande;  but 
unless  his  equipment  is  also  founded 
upon  a  bank  account  plus  patience  and 
adaptability  to  conditions  alien  to  his 
own,  he  had  best  remain  in  the  United 
States. 
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A  Present  Day  Pestalozzz 

A  Biograpliical  Sketch  of  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmaxm,  Ph.D. 

^Because  of  his  intense  lave  for  children  and  his  lifeAang  devotion  to  their 
interests  and  because  oj  the  value  of  his  pedagogical  principles  and  his 
courage  in  applying  them  we  compare  Dr.  Groszmann  with  the  illustrious  and 
beloved  Petalozzi.  According  to  promise  we  present  herewith  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
life  and  labors.  In  appreciation  of  hts  kindly  services  as  a  member  of  our 
Board  of  Editorial  Counsellors  and  Contributors  we  wish  for  him  the  length 
of  days  given  to  his  great  prototype. — Editor. 

Youth  and  Early  Training 


BORN  in  Prussia,  1855.  Father  a 
prominent  physician  and  sur- 
geon. Boy  was  very  precocious  from 
earliest  years,  delivering  his  first  pub- 
lic lectures  on  religio-philosophical 
subjects  in  Germany  at  the  age  of  16. 
Studied  medicine  at  University  of 
Greifswald.  Came  to  this  country 
1876.  Took  degree  of  Doctor  of  Peda- 
gogy and  Psydiology  at  New  York 
University. 

1876  to  1890 

During  the  first  years  in  this  coun- 
try, he  was  active  as  lecturer  and 
teacher.  In  the  '80s  he  was  member  of 
the  governing  board  of  the  National 
German- American  Teachers'  Seminary 
(Milwaukee)  and  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  German- American 
Teachers'  Association,  founded  by 
such  men  as  Hailmann,  Soldan,  Klenun 
and  others.  For  over  ten  years  he  was 
editor-in-chief'  of  "Erezihungsblaet- 
ter"  (German-American  Journal  of 
Education),  the  first  and  foremost  ex- 
ponent ci  German  pedagogy  in  this 
country  which  promoted  kindergar- 
tens, manual  training,  duld  study  and 
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all  the  modem  methods  of  child  train- 
ing which  from  this  source  have  come 
to  be  powerful  in  American  education. 

1890  to  1897 

From  1 890- 1 897  he  directed  the 
pioneer  work  in  practical  education 
done  by  the  "Ethical  Culture  School" 
in  New  York,  which  became  a  Mecca 
for  many  schoolmen  and  educators  in 
general  and  the  prototype  of  the  true 
modem  school.  The  philosophy  of 
education  and  the  method  of  practical 
child  study  in  school  developed  there 
under  his  inspiration  are  represented 
in  his  books:  "The  Common  Schod 
and  the  New  Education"  (1897);  "A 
Working  System  of  Child  Study  for 
Schools"  (1897)  "The  Career  of  the 
Child  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the 
High  School"  (1911);  "Some  Funda- 
mental Verities  in  Education"  (191 1). 
Dr.  Groszmann  has  often  been  called 
the  father  of  practical  child  study  in 
this  country. 

In  1891,  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Franz  J.  A.  Torek,  of  New  York,  he 
developed  the  first  practical  system 
of  medical  inspection  in  schools,  bas- 
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ing  even  discipline,  grading,  promo- 
tion and  graduation  upon  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  physical,  mental 
and  moral  status  of  the  individual 
diild. 

1898  to  1900 

In  1898,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  with- 
drew from  active  life  for  two  years,  so- 
journing in  Virginia.  However,  thru 
lectures,  delivered  in  Richmond  in  1898 
he  gave  one  of  the  first  strong  impulses 
towards  a  reform  of  education  in  the 
South. 

1900  to  date 

In  1900  he  founded  his  school  for 
EXCEPTIONAL  children,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country  and  practi- 
cally anywhere.  After  he  had  re- 
moved this  school  from  Virginia  to 
New  York  and  finally  to  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  he  in  1905  founded  the  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
STUDY  AND  EDUCATION  OF 
EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Groszmann  has  kept  in  touch 
with  medical  progress  and  work  all  his 
life,  and  is  an  associate  member  (hon- 
oris causa)  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Medicine.  Thru  his  extensive 
studies  in  pedagogy,  history,  psychol- 
ogy, philosophy,  sociology  and  medi- 
cine, he  has  added  valuable  contri- 
butions in  each  of  these  fields,  publish- 
ing many  essays,  articles,  pamphlets 
and  books,  in  German  and  English,  for 
the  past  forty  years. 

The  influence  his  latest  research 
work  for  the  proper  understanding  and 
education  of  exceptional  children  has 
had  it  is  di£Scult  to  measure.  Thru 
the    propaganda    campaign    of    the 


National  Association  S.  E-'  E..£.  his 
message  has  spread  thruout  tins  ccAm- 
try  and  abroad — a  great  blessiiigi-Co' 
our  children  and  a  powerful  impetus  to 
educational  refcmn.  He  has  received 
the  most  flattering  recognition  from 
many  sources,  and  he  has  won  the 
respect  of  the  leaders  in  education, 
medicine,  psydiology,  etc.,  everywhere. 
His  influence  has  reached  into  far 
countries,  such  as  Russia,  Bulgaria, 
India,  Australia.  In  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  Italy  and  Eng- 
land his  work  is  well  known  and  ap- 
preciated. 

His  "Classification  of  Exceptional 
Children"  is  recognized  as  a  rational 
basis  for  future  research  in  this  field. 
His  greatest  interest  at  this  time  cen- 
ters in  methods  of  testing  children  so 
that  constructive  work  may  be  done 
with  those  millions  who  under  present 
conditions  do  not  have  their  full  chance 
either  environmentally,  or  education- 
ally, or  even  medically  or  physically. 
He  tackles  the  problem  of  the  excep- 
tional child  from  the  upper  end:  laying 
most  stress  upon  the  POTENTIALLY 
NORMAL,  tho  "different"  or  "diffi- 
cult" child,  who,  thru  neglect  or  mis- 
understanding, may  become  a  misfit 
or  a  delinquent. 

Dr.  Groszmann's  work  with  the 
children  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
schoolroom  or  the  laboratory,  or 
clinic,  altho  ample  experience  in  these 
fields  was  obtained  by  him.  But  he 
has  always,  for  many  years  past, 
LIVED  with  children,  his  own  and 
thousands  of  others,  by  day  and  by 
night,  in  health  and  disease,  in  their 
home,  in  his  own  home,  and  in  his 
home  school.  He  has  ministered  to 
their  every  need,  boys  and  girls,  as  a 
father  or  mother  would,  he  has  loved 
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them  ..and" 'they    have    loved    their 

"  Eafa  'Groszmann.  "    He  has  studied 

•  •.  •     *• 
gad*- observed  them  in  their  natural 

'•  * 
leactions  and  every-day  life.    There  is 

nota  child  to  whom  he  has  notcome 
dose  almost  at  first  sight.  Tohim,  they 
have  always  been  living  things,  not 
merely  laboratory  subjects.  He  has 
measured  their  capacities  and  possi- 
bilities, not  quantitatively,  merely, 
according  to  the  methods  of  the  psy- 
chological laboratory,  but  qualita- 
tively. Mere  records  of  tests  do  not 
suffice,  in  his  estimation;  the  personal 
equation,  the  understanding  of  hu-* 
man  nature,  an  intuitive  valuation  of 
the  psyche  of  the  child,  play  their 
part.  A  science  which  neglects  these 
elements,  appears  to  him  a  pseudo- 
science. 

Extensive  travel  and  study  of  situa- 
tions, of  schools,  of  children  and  peo- 
ple, always  with  an  open  eye,  and  all 
across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
continent  and  in  Europe,  have  given 
him  much  opportunity  of  clarifying 
his  ideas  and  gaining  a  perspective. 

His  latest  work,  now  ready  to  be 
published  by  the  firm  of  Chas.  Scrib- 
nbr's  Sons,  is  the  fruit  of  his  investi- 


gations  up  to  this  time.  The  publish- 
ers themselves  are  full  of  enthusiasm 
about  it.  Another  publishing  house 
which  had  contemplated  its  publica- 
tion had  pronounced  the  book  to  be 
a  "monumental  work."  It  treats  of 
all  the  phases  of  the  problem  of  the 
exceptional  child,  and  contains,  as  a 
unique  feature,  a  medical  «ymposhmi 
written  by  twenty-six  prominent  medi- 
cal men  who  have  been  co-operating 
with  the  author  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Groszmann  is  now,  as  has  been 
said  jocosely,  sixty-two  years  young. 
He  has  attained  a  clearer  knowledge  of 
this  vexatious  problem  of  education 
than  many  another.  He  has  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  lost  in  details 
or  to  be  lured  into  one-sided  study  and 
practice.  He  has  always  preserved  a 
broad,  philosophical  outlook. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Dr. 
Groszmann  has  devoted  much  time 
to  clinical  work,  in  public  and  private 
schools,  and  thru  consultations.  A- 
mong  other  things,  he  lias  organized, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Dept.  of 
Medical  Inspection  of  Newark,  a 
psycho-educational  clinic  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  this  city. 
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AMERICA  must  feed  the  world  1 
The  war  in  Europe  will  be  won 
on  the  farms  of  America!  Increase 
the  acreage!  Improve  the  yield  I  Con- 
serve the  product! 

"The  supreme  need  of  our  own  na- 
tion and  of  the  nations  with  which 
we  are  cooperating  is  an  abundance  of 
supplies  and  especially  of  foodstuffs. 
'Without  abundant-  food  alike  for  the 
armies  and  people  now  at  war,  the 
whole  great  enterprise  upon  which 
we  have  embarked  will  break  down 
and  fail/  are  some  of  the  words  in 
which  Pkbsidqnt  Wilson  addressed 
the  farmers  of  the  country  in  his 
'Appeal  to  His  Fellow  Countrymen' 
when  the  dye  had  been  cast  and  we 
were  definitely  launched  into  the  sea 
of  war. 

These  and  many  others  have  been 
the  appeals  of  the  past  few  strenuous 
months. 

This  gospel  of  preparedness  now 
being  preached  with  such  deserved 
fervor  is  merely  a  new  version  of  the 
gospel  of  improvement  promulgated 
for  years  by  the  great  International 
Harvester  Company  thru  their  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Department,  of 
which  ProfbssoA  Perry  G.  Holdqn, 
famous  agricultural  educator,  is  di- 
rector. 

This  Department  has  done  a  wonder- 
ful work  in  the  past  few  years  and 
probably  no  one  private  agency  has 
done  so  much  in  sowing  the  seed  of 
improved  and  intensified  agriculture. 


which  is  now  to  bear  fruit  in  the  time 
of  need.  Thru  its  methods  it  has 
amplified  and  emphasized  the  old 
saying  of,  "making  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  grew  before," 
into  making  a  dozen  ears  of  com  grow 
where  there  were  none  before.  It 
has  done  this  thru  the  aid  of  charts, 
lantern  slides,  lectures  and  actual 
demonstrations,  and  at  an  expense 
to  itself  which  has  been  enormous.  In 
doing  this  it  has  not  waited  for  an  ap- 
peal from  the  people,  but  has,  thru 
wide  publicity  and  advertising,  made 
kno¥m  its  willingness  to  help,  and  has 
urged  the  country  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered. 

A  visit  to  the  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  the  I.  H.  C.  was  a  revelation 
to  the  writer.  He  found  it  to  be  a  veri- 
table power  house  of  enthusiasm. 
Everyone  connected  with  it  was  an 
expert  in  the  line  assigned;  they  were 
not  mere  employees  working  for  sala- 
ries, but  inspired  apostles  of  improve- 
ment in  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
community  betterment.  They  were 
not  salesmen  with  goods  to  exhibit 
and  exploit.  There  was  nothing  to  sell 
in  this  huge  department  occupying 
large  space  in  the  great  Harvester 
Building.  There  were  ideas  and  ideals 
in  plenty,  ready-made  and  ready-to- 
send-out  over  the  country  wherever 
there  was  demand^  but  not  for  a  price, 
except  the  reward  that  comes  in  the 
form  of  consciousness  of  worthy  serv- 
ice. 
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cfeed,  as  stated  by  themselves, 
is:  "The  sole  object  of  the  Agricul- 
tiiial  Extension  Department  of  the 
Intefnadonal  Harvester  Company  is 
to  help  you  make  your  work  more 
efifective.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  making 
money  out  of  charts,  slides,  booklets, 
or  any  other  material  prepared  and 
publidbed  by  the  Department.  The 
Extension  Department  was  not  or- 
ganized to  make  sales,  but  we  do 
want  to  work  with  people  who  are  in 
earnest,  who  really  want  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while.  '* 

How  do  they  do  it?  The  visual 
method  of  education  is  used.  They 
have  compiled  and  published  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  charts,  and  lantern 
slides  the  results  of  the  most  practical 
experiments  and  investigations  con- 
ducted in  America  for  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  with  soil,  crops,  live  stock, 
seed,  insects,  plant  diseases,  home 
economics  and  many  other  subjects 
which  directly  concern  the  farm,  the 
community,  and  the  home. 

We  saw  many  of  these  charts  setting 
forth  in  more  graphic  form  than  pages 
of  print  could  possibly  do,  the  facts 
desired  to  be  impressed.  A  large 
drawing  of  two  pigs  start^  out  in 
life  under  exactly  the  same  circum- 
stances, but  fed  by  difierent  methods, 
one  of  which  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  weighed  seventy-five  pounds 
and  the  other  one  hundred  eighty-five 
pounds,  would  make  an  impression 
on  even  the  most  careless  farmer. 
Another,  showing  one  good  cow  facing 
forty  poor  ones  and  more  than  equal- 
ing them  all  in  profit  for  a  year,  is  a 
lesson  not  easily  forgotten.  Others 
which  show  the  value  of  the  com  crop 
and  how  to  give  it  the  right  cultiva- 
tion for  the  best  results,  which  show 


that  the  annual  poultry  crop  of  the 
country  would  build  two  Panama 
Canals,  which  give  graphic  pictures  of 
how  to  rob  the  soil  and  how  to  enrich 
it,  which  show  how  the  fly  is  a  dang- 
erous scourge  and  how  this  may  be 
lessened  or  eliminated;  how  household 
economics  may  be  improved  to  the 
welfare  of  all  concerned  and  especially 
of  the  housewife;  the  value  of  the  right 
kind  of  education  in  the  school — are 
merely  indications  of  the  wide  range 
of  subjects  illustrated  in  these  charts. 
And  then  there  are  the  lantern  slides 
elaborating  the  special  subjects  in  at- 
tractive form  and  the  prepared  outline 
lectures  which  go  with  them. 

What  has  been  done  with  these? 
Thousands  of  meetings  have  been  held 
thruout  the  country  at  which  these 
charts  and  slides  have  been  exhibited 
and  these  lectures  given.  Every  state 
in  the  Union  has  had  more  or  less  of 
these  meetings.  We  were  shown  maps 
marked  with  the  places  where  meetings 
have  been  held.  The  maps  of  some  of 
these  states  with  their  numerous  points 
indicated,  looked  like  maps  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

This  history  of  some  of  the  educa- 
tional campaigns,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  and  thru  the  efforts  of  the 
I.  H.  C,  are  marvelous.  We  cannot 
speak  of  many  of  them,  but  there  was 
the  Memphis  Trade  Territory  cam- 
paign conducted  by  the  Farm  Develop- 
ment Bureau  of  the  Memphis  Business 
Men's  Club,  in  which  the  I.  H.  C, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Pro- 
fessor HoLDBN,  ftunished  charts, 
slides,  thirty  trained  lecturers,  and 
over  1,000,000  pieces  of  literature  for 
free  distribution,  and  during  which 
some  2,100  meetings  were  held  thru- 
out seventy   counties   in   Tennessee* 
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ippi,  and  Arkansas.  Other 
states  have  had  these  intensive  cam- 
paigns and  innumerable  oounties  thru- 
out  the  Union  have  been  covered 
thoroly. 

While  commercial  bodies,  boards  of 
trade,  granges,  community  dubs  and 
other  agencies  have  co-operated  in  all 
this  propaganda,  it  is  thru  the  school 
ofiganization  that  the  larger  part  has 
been  carried  on.  The  village  and 
rural  school,  the  district  or  county 
superintendent,  or  the  progressive 
local  teacher  offers  a  medium  for  the 
greatest  cultivation  of  the  project. 
Wehave  seenmaps showing  how  county 
school  superintendents  have  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  equipment  in  a  regu- 
lar circuit  in  every  school  under  their 
control.  Smaller  territory  has  been 
covered  by  the  same  system.  There  is 
nothing  which  brings  the  school  and  its 
teaching  into  closer  and  more  practi- 
cal co-operation  with  the  community 
than  does  this  sort  of  work.  The 
material  furnished  by  the  I.  H.  C. 
is  of  the  highest  educational  value.  It 
puts  agricultural  teaching  on  a  high 
plane  and  makes  it  of  vast  importance, 
but  equally  valuable  are  the  demon- 
strations in  other  lines  of  education. 
The  school  itself  is  magnified,  the 
importance  of  education  which  shall 
lead  to  practical  efficiency  in  life  is 
emphasized,  the  causes  of  defection 
from  school  are  set  forth  and  remedies 
suggested,  sanitation  and  hygiene  are 
taught,  home  improvements  are  indi- 
cated, and  all  that  goes  for  community 


betterment  is  covered  in  the  work  of 
the  Agricultural  Ksctension  Depart- 
ment of  the  Harvester  Company. 

As  stated  several  times  before,  there 
is  no  charge  for  this  service.  All  that 
the  Harvester  Company  wishes  to 
know  is  that  you  have  a  definite  plan 
by  which  to  use  it  and  that  you  follow 
the  plan  and  report  results.  Here  is 
a  wonderful  opportunity  for  teadiers 
to  secure  the  proper  material  for  their 
schools,  for  superintendents  to  benefit 
the  citizenship  of  a  district  or  county 
and  by  co-operating  with  the  agencies 
here  freely  offered,  carry  on  the  work 
which  will  tend  to  improve  the  social, 
physical,  and  financial  standards  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  work. 

These  are  strenuous,  trying  days. 
Every  nerve  is  strained  to  the  utmost, 
and  every  instrumentality  should  be 
used  which  will  contribute  to  the 
great  problems  which  are  now  con- 
fronting us.  The  seed  sown  in  the 
past  is  bearing  fniit  and  the  greater 
needs  of  the  future  will  be  best  con- 
served and  satisfied  by  the  intelligent, 
thoughtful,  far-seeing  efforts  which  are 
put  forth  today.  It  is  not  a  temporary 
condition  which  we  are  facing,  nor  a 
transient  improvement  which  is  being 
sought.  The  Agricultural  Extension 
Department  of  this  great  manufactur- 
ing company  is,  in  all  of  its  work, 
looking  to  the  future  for  the  full  bene- 
fit of  its  methods,  but  the  needs  of  the 
present  hour  make  this  lesson  more 
impressive  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
chosen  it  as  our  text. 
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The  proclamation  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  .the  occasion  of  the 
entry  of  America  into  the  war,  was  read  in  every  school  in  France.  It  should  he 
read  in  every  school  in  America, 


THE  RepubUc  of  the  United  States 
has  just  entered  the  struggle 
which  in  concert  with  our  allies  we  are 
carrying  on  for  freedom  of  the  nations, . 
the  safeguarding  of  our  civilization. 

I  expect  very  shortly  to  ask  the 
teachers  under  your  direction  to  devote 
on  the  same  day  an  hour  to  the  cele- 
bration of  this  great  event.  I  shall 
send  you,  to  be  read  to  the  pupils,  an 
historic  outline  and  a  lesson  drawn  up 
by  eminent  professors  of  our  University. 
But  immediately  after  the  Easter 
vacation  and  in  accordance  with  the 
desire  expressed  by  Parliament  I  beg 
you  to  invite  the  teachers  to  make 
known  to  the  children  of  all  our  insti- 
tutions and  all  our  schools  the  mes- 
sage of  Prasidqnt  Wilson,  the  tele- 
gram addressed  by  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States 
and  the  addresses  delivered  by  the 
Presidents  of  both  houses  of  our 
legislature  and  by  the  President  of 
the  cabinet  of  ministers.  You  will 
invite  the  teachers  to  point  out  the 
civic  and  moral  significance  of  the 
tremendous  step  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed   

In  a  burst  of  brotherly  feeling,  Eng- 
land, the  land  of  political  rights,  and 
Italy,  the  land  of  dvil  law,  ranged 
themselves  on  her  side,  eager  to  take 
part  in  a  struggle  which  involved  the 
moral   life   of  the   European   world. 
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Of  the  great  democratic  nations,  only 
the  United  States  seemed  to  remain  im- 
passive before  the  poignant  drama 
which  unfolded  itself  before  our  eyes. 
The  distance,  the  heterogeneousness 
of  its  population,  the  complexity  of  its 
economic  problems,  all  helped  to  ex- 
plain a  reserve  which  at  one  time 
seemed  destined  to  remain  permanent. 

But  now  America,  in  its  turn,  car- 
ried away  by  an  irresistible  idealism, 
has  with  its  entire  fighting  ability 
joined  the  cause  in  favor  of  which  its 
conscience  and  its  heart  had  long  since 
taken  sides. 

Marvellous  reaction  of  the  impulse 
which  long  ago  before  the  hour  of 
their  own  delivery,  compelled  our  fore- 
fathers to  go  to  the  assistance  of  lib- 
erty crying  for  help  across  the  waters. 
The  ideal  which  unfolded  the  flags  of 
Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  has  not 
vanished  in  the  smoke  of  their  vic- 
tories; in  this  new  world  of  a  rejuvena- 
ted humanity  it  has  found  its  natural 
home.  It  rises  today  in  its  immortal 
freshness  against  the  evilminded  bru- 
tiality  of  an  atrocious  militarism,  a- 
gainst  the  despotic  governments  whidi 
have  given  birth  to  this  militarism  and 
which  have  consciously  turned  it  loose. 

For  it  is  not,  I  beg  you  to  note,  under 
the  impulse  of  an  ill-considered  en- 
thusiasm that  America  throws  itself 
into  the  struggle.  No,  the  earnest 
words      of      President       Wilson 
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attest  that  only  a  deep  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, a  dear  and  deliberate 
vision  of  international  duty  have  dic- 
tated his  decision  and  that  of  a  hence- 
forth united  people.  These  new  allies 
have  come  to  us,  to  our  cause,  after 
long  meditation,  under  the  imperative 
force  of  traditional  principles  which 
are  dear  to  them,  at  a  time  when  the 
savagery  of  the  enemies  of  liberty 
revealed  itself  cynically  to  the  gaze  of 
horrified  humanity.  The  impartial 
witnesses  have  become  judges. 

Let  us  honor  the  part  which  Prance 
has  borne  in  the  triumph  of  an  ideal- 
ism to  which  thruout  her  long  history 
she  has  sacrificed  everything  without 
ever  stopping  to  ask  whether  she 
would  receive  a  reward.  It  depended 
on  her  whether  this  idealism  should 
succumb  or  secure  its  victory.  It  was 
necessary  that  our  heroes  should  show 
of  what  vigor  of  action  and  of  what 
superiority  over  systematic  violence 
and  the  organizers  of  rapine  and  des- 
truction our  national  spirit  was  cap- 
able. They  have  taught  and  they  have 
proved  that  our  undying  faith  in  the 
forces  of  liberty  and  justice  was  some- 
thing very  different  from  their  vain 
and  bloody  visions.  What  is  it  that  has 
aroused  in  their  souls  that  sense  of 


supreme  duty  which  requires  that  one 
shall  sacrifice  oneself  gladly,  com- 
pletely? We  must  give  thanks  for  it  to 
the  education  in  dvic  virtue  which  in 
cultivating  and  refining  the  noble  in- 
stincts of  our  democracy  has  raised  an 
entire  people  to  the  levd  of  the  un- 
heard of  task  which  it  has  managed  to 
accomplish  without  faltering. 

Certainly  the  Republic  has  known 
its  difficulties  and  its  internal  dis- 
orders; it  is  not  without  crises  that  it 
has  devdoped  the  radiant  prindples 
which  it  bore  in  its  bosom.  It  has 
neverthdess  proceeded  with  its  task. 
Battered  by  many  a  storm,  the  French 
democracy  has  lived  and  grown.  Its 
consecration  is  at  hand;  a  solidarity 
which  heretofore  was  unknown  binds 
Prance,  the  leader  of  nations,  to  all 
peoples  that  are  lovers  of  beauty, 
peace  and  liberty.  Humanity  bleeds 
from  the  wounds  of  Prance  and  the 
world  acdaims  with  shouts  of  joy  the 
first  signs  of  her  coming  victory. 

The  teachers  of  our  schools  will 
know,  I  am  sure,  how  to  exalt  in  the 
hearts  of  their  pupils  the  sentiments  of 
confidence  and  pride  which  are  strength- 
ened by  the  fraternal  and  magnificent 
action  of  the  great  kepublic  of  the 
United  States. 


THE  MODEL  STORE-KEEPING  METHOD 
OF   INSTRUCTION  FOR  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS. 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


UNLESS  a  teadier  has  had  time 
to  get  well  acquainted  with  the 
Drill  Book  sent  to  all  Modd-Store 
schools  last  spring,  it  will  be  easy  to 


overlook  the  wide  use  that  can  be 
made  of  Drill  No.  31.  (pages  100  to 
103)  in  almost  every  grade,  espedaHy 
in  the  early  days  of  the  term. 
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The  taldiig  of  Inventories  is,  as  a 
nile,  the  best  first  step,  especially  as  it 
enables  the  principal  to  supply  the 
organizers  with  correct  information 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  goods 
on  hand  so  that  fresh  boxes  may  be 
sent  to  replace  soiled  and  damaged 
"stock"  and  any  additional  goods 
needed  may  be  secured. 

Then  study  Drill  31. 

Its  basic  lesson,  profit  and  loss,  can- 
not be  presented  too  early  in  the  lives 
of  pupils  who  are  to  grow  up  in  a 
conunerdal  nation.  But  its  adapta- 
bility is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
est in  the  play  presented  is  always 
keen,  whether  the  teacher  slights  the 
profit  factor  and  presents  the  element 
of  counting  only,  or  makes  it  a  demon- 
stration of  addition  only,  or  includes 
the  bill,  the  fraction  of  profit  or  the 
decimal  expression  of  that  fraction,  ob- 
tained by  division. 

Requesting  that  teachers  note  how 
simply  a  few  changes  will  adapt  this 
play  to  the  first  presentation  of  the 
fundamentals,  fractions,  decimals  and 
many  other  subjects,  we  re-print  the 
drill  for  those  who  may  not  have  the 
book  at  hand  when  reading  this  de- 
partment. 

Drill  31 

Profit  and  Loss 

Teacher:  "Who  would  like  to 
make  some  money  today?" 

"Tell  me  one  way  you  might  make 
money,  James,  Mary, "  etc.  (probably 
will  get  answers  specifying  different 
sorts  of  personal  labor,  etc.). 

Accept  these  answers  for  what  they 
are  worth,  question  several  to  stimu- 
late thought  and  ask: 


"How   do    you   suppose  Mr..... 

(name  some  local  dealer)  makes  mooey? 
AU  think." 

(Probable  answer):  "By  selling 
goods." 

"Does  he  have  to  pay  for  the  goods 
he  sens?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  who  can  tell  how  he  makes  a 
profit  on  them?" 

Develop  that  he  must  sell  them 
for  more  than  he  pays. 

Teacher:  "Let  us  see  if  we  can 
show  how  to  make  a  profit  on  some 
goods  that  we  may  buy  in  the  Model 
Store.  Each  pupil  in  the  (first)  row 
may  purchase  five  articles  at  the 
lowest  price  the  store  keeper  will 
make  for  you  Return  to  your  seats 
with  your  purchases." 

Teacher:  "John,  you  may  sell 
yours  to  any  pupils  in  the  dass  asking 
any  reasonable  amount  for  the  goods. " 

Encourage  appropriate  use  of  lan- 
guage; let  dass  suggest  and  criticise. 
(John  finds  that  he  cannot  get  more 
than  the  store  price.  If  any  pupil 
offers  more,  teacher  calls  attention 
to  the  error  of  judgment.) 

Teacher:  "How  then  does  Mr. 
make  a  profit. "  Devdop  that  he 
buys  in  quantities,  also  that  it  often 
costs  just  as  much  for  the  time  of  the 
saleman  to  make  a  dollar  sale  as  a 
$100  sale.  Because  the  selling-cost 
on  sales  would  be  saved  by  buying 
$100  worth,  everyone  makes  lower 
prices  for  large  sales. 

Teacher:    "Mr keeps  a  lot  of 

things  in  his  store,  so  you  can  get  a 
little  of  eadi  conveniently  whenever 
you  want  it.  He  has  topay  rent.  So 
his  customers  are  willing  to  pay  for 
this  service  too." 

Teadier:    "We  will  call  the  store  a 
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wholesale  store  today.  John  take 
2  partners  and  order  $ioo  worth  of 
(the  thing  he  bought).  The  store  will 
sell  you  $ioo  worth  at  list  prices  for 
$75-  Now  make  the  sale  you  tried 
to." 

(Direct  each  pupil  to  select  a  pur- 
chase and  figure  cost  and  selling  price 
of  his  goods  in  like  manner.) 

(As  soon  as  this  is  done  ask  pupils 
to  work  either  on  board  or  on  paper 
at  seats — quickly). 

"Find  the  cost  of  the  goods  yoa 
bought." 

"Find  the  selling  price  of  the  goods 
you  bought." 

"How  much  profit  did  you  make?" 

"What  part  of  your  cost  was  your 
profit,  John,  Mary,  James?"  etc. 

"If  your  profit  is  1-3  of  your  cost, 
John  what  per  cent  is  that?" 

"How  many  hundredths  is  that?" 

(Question  quickly,  and  insist  on 
rapid,  accurate  answers.) 

(Class  may  find  total  loss  of  each 
pupil,  working  together,  or  may  have 
each  pupil  work  his  own.)  In  the 
latter  case  a  good  exercise  might  be 
given  as  follows: 

"John,  how  much  did  you  lose  on 
your  goods?" 

"How  much  did  you  sell  them  for?" 

"Mary,  how  much  did  John's  goods 
cost?" 

"What  fraction  of  his  cost  was  his 
loSs?" 

"What  per  cent  is  this?"  (find 
quickly.) 

Question  quickly. 

"How  do  you  find  cost  when  we 
have  selling  price  and  loss?  Selling 
price  and  gain?" 

"  How  do  we  find  selling  price  when 
we  have  both  profit  and  cost?" 

"Loss  and  cost?"   etc. 


It  will  soon  be  time  for  holiday  ex- 
ercises, and  pupils  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  language  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  article  on  page 
147  of  the  Drill  Book,  ending  with  a 
Thank^ving  Day  playlet.  A  compe- 
tition to  produce  the  best  similar 
play  for  some  of  the  approaching 
festivals  is  an  inspiration  to  many 
students  and  notice  cannot  be  given 
too  far  in  advance. 

(Other  pupils  may  be  buying  and 
selling  at  this  time  or  may  dieck  the 
answers  as  given  by  those  who  have 
already  purchased,  and  themselves 
go  to  the  store  for  their  purchases 
afterward.) 

Drill   31 — Continued — ^Variations 

Note:  In  connection  with  this  drill  th$ 
teachers'  aUention  is  called  to  an  article 
in  Part  Three  of  this  book  etiHUed 
"Why  is  a  Profit.'*    See  page  144. 

Teacher:  "We  have  been  selling  at 
a  profit.  Do  you  think  merchants  al- 
ways make  a  profit  on  the  sale  of 
goods?" 

(Let  several  pupils  respond,  get  as 
many  ideas  as  possible  from  them — as 
to  what  goods  are  apt  to  be  a  profit, 
a  loss,  etc.  In  what  way  goods  may 
become  a  loss  as — ^by  damage,  fruit 
spoiling,  eggs  broken,  etc.) 

Teacher:  "Today,  dass,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  very  good  business 
day,  for  we  are  going  to  sell  goods  for 
less  than  they  cost  us,  just  as  all 
store  keepers  must  do  sometimes. " 

Note:  Get  morning  newspaper, 
note  prices  on  com,  wheat  or  other 
articles  in  store.  Be  sure  the  sales- 
man has  higher  prices. 
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Conducted   by   MATTHEW    PAGE  ANDREWS,  A.  M. 

New   Conditions   and   old   Theories:    With    Regard  to  the  Historian,   the 

Text-Book,    the    Teacher,    and    the    Public 


A  LARGE  number  of  volumes  on 
the  subject  of  history,  especially 
those  of  recent  publication,  consist  of 
a  series  of  lectures,  'piese  lectures, 
when  collected  in  book  form,  are  found 
to  be  more  or  less  related,  and  pari 
passu,  more  or  less  disconnected,  or 
more  or  less  reiterative.  In  either 
case,  the  volume,  as  an  entity,  suffers. 
A  few  lecturers,  when  they  come  to 
the  publication  point,  try  to  eliminate 
repetitions  and  adapt  the  individual 
parts  to  the  whole,  but  the  majority 
of  such  lectures  are  bound  together 
about  as  closely  as  our  thirteen  States 
in  the  first  Federation  1 

As  To  Ancient  and  Medical 
History 

In  J.  H.  Robinson's  "The  New  His- 
tory" (Macmillan,  1916),  the  author 
frankly  confesses  that  he  is  presenting 
a  series  of  lectures;  but,  he  states, 
the  lectures  have  been  **carefuly  re- 
vised," and  "adjusted  so  as  to  give 
as  much  coherence  as  possible  to  the 
collection." 

In  presenting  a  new  viewpoint  in 
the  interpretation  and  the  writing  of 
history,  Propbssor  Robinson  has 
written  a  most  interesting  volume.  He 
criticises  very  severely  the  older  treat- 
ments— ^the  easy  credulity  of  the 
authors  and  especially  their  serious 
errors  of  selection,  proportion,  perspec- 
tive, and  emphasis.    They  unduly  em- 


phasized, says  Professor  Robinson, 
the  incidental  and  the  anecdotal,  and 
he  quotes  Orosius  as  a  horrible  ex- 
ample. PRorossoR  Robinson  is  con- 
vincing— ^tothe  historian,  or  it  seems 
he  ought  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  incidents  and  anecdotes  of  kings 
and  queens,  and  "  fools  in  high  places, " 
whose  foolishness  has  involved  the 
world  in  war  be  left  out  almost  or  en- 
tirely, as  Profqssor  Robinson  inti- 
mates they  should;  and  if  the  "really 
worth  while  common  things"  of  life 
take  their  place,  such  as  customs, 
modes  of  living,  houses,  learn- 
ing, libraries,  cooking  implements, 
and  inventions,  will  the  general  public 
"take  to"  the  new  narrative? 

We  are  intensely  interested  in  hav- 
ing the  general  public  read  more  his- 
tory. We  believe  it  is  good  for  them, 
for  us  and  for  the  State  and  the  Na- 
tion. Profqssor  Robinson  also  takes 
a  possible  "fling"  at  history  written 
with  a  style — ^literary  finish — ^together 
with  that  written  with  an  evident 
effort  to  be  entertaining  to  the  reader. 
Judging  from  his  own  work,  however, 
we  do  not  interpret  this  to  mean  that 
historical  narrative  should  lack  anima- 
tion or  be  intoned,  as  are  the  technical 
volumes  of  the  dry-as-dust  extremists. 
If  Propbssor  Robinson  would  not 
urge  us  too  far  in  the  recording  of  the 
commonplace  and,  in  writing  "the 
new  history,"  gain  a  science  at  the 
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expense  of  public  interest,  he  has  our 
unqualified  endorsement.  In  theory, 
he  has  it  now.  He  has  offered  us  a 
little  volume  that  is  entertaining  and 
useful;  but  we  can  now  see  the  scores 
of  "half  baked"  imitators  and  the 
greater  numbers  of  noisy  phrase- 
a£Srmers  who  will  make  a  sad  bungle 
of  the  new  presentation! 

We  wonder  if  the  views  of  Profes- 
sor Robinson  in  "The  New  History" 
and  those  of  Georgb  Macaulay 
Trbvblyan  in  "Clio,  a  Muse"  are 
recondliable  or  supplementary?  If 
they  are,  we  prophecy  unlimited  suc- 
cess for  the  new  interpretation,  and 
we  hope  it  will  replace  much  of  the 
older  history  and  all  of  its  ntunerous 
errors. 

The  Need  for  New  Interpretation 
in  American  History 

Professor  Robinson  in  "The  New 
History"  confines  himself  to  his  chosen 
field  of  ancient  and  medieval  narrative, 
showing  us  that  the  greatest  need  of 
the  hour  is  a  re-statement  and  re-inter- 
pretation of  our  own  United  States 
history,  from  the  landfall  of  Cabot 
to  the  administration  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

This  reads,  no  doubt,  like  a  big 
contract!  but  the  cry  that  has  come 
up  to  the  historian  is  not  from  the 
students  but  from  the  intelligent 
public  newly  aroused  to  a  need  for 
immediate  action.  Business  men  who 
value  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  who 
recognize  how  the  influence  of  faithful 
history  may  be  a  force  for  good,  while 
its  distortion  may  do  the  nation  incal- 
culable harm,  are  those  who  are  "de- 
manding a  new  deal. " 

Somewhere  in  his  "New  History," 


Professor  Robinson  states  that  only 
an  historian  prepared  by  years  of  in- 
tensive training  is  fitted  to  cope  with 
and  correlate  the  masses  of  material 
involved  in  historical  research.  This, 
in  a  sense,  is  true,  and  yet  the  inten- 
sively trained  student  is  sometimes 
cut  off  from  htunan  fellowship  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  by  his  very  training, 
or,  perhaps,  his  bent  of  mind.  The 
*' faculty  of  common  sense"  becomes 
dulled,  and  the  delver  fails  to  look  up 
to  see  things  in  their  entirety.  Re- 
cently it  was  stated,  that  "The  two 
men  who  had  done  the  most  to  alter, 
in  the  one  case,  one  of  the  popular  mis- 
conceptions of  American  history  and,  in 
the  other,  to  point  the  way  to  a  new 
interpretation  of  an  important  phase  of 
the  subject  were  not  men  who  had 
foUowed  history  as  a  vocation,  but 
as  an  avocation — a  sidelight  I"  The 
speaker  referred  to  Sydnqy  Gborg9 
Fisher  and  Charuss  Francis  Ad- 
ams. The  former  threw  a  new  light  on 
the  colonial  and  Revolutionary  period- 
The  latter  corrected  some  natksn-wide 
misconceptions  of  history  as  to  the 
War  of  Secession. 

These  practical  men  of  affairs  are 
taking  an  active  interest  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  American  history  and 
are  calling  for  a  new  deal,  especially 
with  regard  to  our  provindal  treat- 
ment of  international  relatioos.  By 
all  students  of  history  this  movement 
should  be  greeted  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  times. 

Here  is  where  the  professional  his- 
torian, with  his  greater  technical 
knowledge,  may  be  called  upon  to 
show  even  more  clearly  that  the  gen- 
erally accepted  interpretation  of  A- 
merican  history  is  out  of  all  proper 
perspective  and  proportion,  from  the 
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landings  of  Columbus  and  Cabot 
to  the  modem  era.  The  field  of  Ameri- 
can history  needs  scores  of  the  type 
of  interpreter  called  for  by  Professor 
Robinson  in  the  older  fields  of  nar- 
rative and  exposition. 

A  Business  Man's  Historical 

Reyiew 

As  a  single  illustration  of  our  pres- 
ent great  need  for  a  new  historical 
perspective,  Mr.  Chari^s  Altschul, 
a  business  man,  rather  than  an  his- 
torian, has  looked  into  just  a  part  of 
one  phase  of  American  historical  ex- 
position. The  "part"  refers  to  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  the  "phase" 
bears  upon  the  treatment  of  that 
"part"  in  our  textbooks. 

Mr.  Altschul  has  examined,  in 
this  one  particular,  some  ninety-three 
textbooks  on  American  history  and  has 
published  his  findings  in  a  monograph  is- 
sued by  the  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  in- 
vestigator's "findings"  may  be  called 
his  "failure  to  find"  in  these  histories 
what  should  be  there,  in  order  that 
these  volumes  may  be  fair  guides  to 
our  young  people  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  narrow-minded  or  pro- 
vincial with  regard  to  other  peoples 
and  nations. 

Of  course  some  of  these  histories 
are  fairer  than  others,  but  in  the  light 
of  recent  research,  all  are  subject  to 
improvement  by  means  of  a  more 
faithful  interpretation,  especially  in 
view  of  the  world  events  now  altering 
forever  the  hitherto  isolated  course 
of  this  nation. 

Under  circumstances  of  discovery 
somewhat  trying  to  judicial  balance, 
Mr.  Altschul  shows  commendable 


restraint  in  destructive  criticism.  He 
holds  out  the  best  along  with  the  bad; 
and,  lest  authors  or  publishers  be 
unduly  dismayed,  takes  up  but  two 
or  three  items  for  discussion  out  of  a 
larger  number  which  might  very 
readily  be  introduced  for  arraigmnent 
and  refcmn.  The  volume  he  has  pre- 
pared deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  every  teacher  and  of  the  public  as 
well. 

Japan :  An  Inspiration,  or  aMenace 

In  the  May  issue  of  Educational 
Foundations,  we  published  n  this  de- 
partment an  article  on  "Education 
and  Morals  in  Japan,"  based  largely 
on  a  letter  from  Miss  Nannie  B. 
Gaines,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  School 
at  Hiroshima.  In  that  article  we  re- 
viewed on  the  one  hand,  the  basis  for 
the  distrust  of  Japan  in  this  country 
and,  on  the  other,  why  so  many  of 
those  who  know  Japan  seem  to  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  the  growth 
in  that  country  of  high  ideals. 

The  article  in  question  seems  to 
have  met  with  a  cordial  response  in 
the  Island  Empire.  Under  the  sur- 
face a  struggle  appears  to  be  going  on 
between  two  opposite  political  prin- 
ciples: the  democratic  doctrine  that 
the  State  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  on  the  one  side,  and  the  auto- 
cratic dogma  that  the  people  exist  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State  on  the  other. 
If  the  former  had  wholly  prevailed 
from  1853  on,  ai  the  instance  and  by 
the  example  of  America,  the  alleged 
present  basis  of  distrust  of  Japan  would 
not  exist.  If  the  latter  had  wholly  pre- 
vailed under  a  later  Prussian  tutelage 
and  example,  America  would  have  the 
best  of  grounds  to  distrust  the  future 
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plans  of  the  Japanese  government. 
It  is  now  widely  believed  that  the 
ideals  of  America  will  prevail  more 
and  more  when  it  is  more  clearly  under- 
stood to  what  depths  of  misery  Prussian 
autocracy  has  plunged  the  German 
people  and  her  allies  and  neghbors 
thru  an  egoistic  autocrat  holding 
power  by  alleged  command  from  God. 

Miss  Gainbs  sends  us  a  dipping 
from  a  Japanese  newspaper  containing 
extracts  from  the  lectures  of  Profbs- 
SOR  Hakuson  Kuriyagawa  of  the 
Kyoto  Imperial  University.  In  speak- 
ing of  America,  Professor  Kuriya- 
gawa stated  that:  "  There  is  scarcely 
a  nation  which  is  more  ignorant  of 
Japan  than  America.  The  average 
American's  knowledge  of  things  Jap- 
anese seems  to  be  confined  lai^y  to 
the  Geisha,  Puji-San  and  the  Yoshi- 
wara." 

An  American  friend  read  the  above 
quotation  and  stated  that,  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  the  statement  of  the 
Japanese  Professor  was  too  conserva- 
tive; that  he  did  not  know  of  even  the 
few  things  the  professor  mentioned  1 
For  our  part,  tho  an  editor  of  a  maga- 
zine "devoted  to  world-wide  educa- 
tional progress,"  we  confess  that  we 
have  frequent  di£Sculties  in  reading 
our  Japanese  exchanges. 

According  to  the  newspaper,  Trovbs- 
SOR  Kuriyagawa  declared  that  the 
Japanese  people  are  grossly  mistaken 
regarding  German  education;  that  it 
represented  too  much  "cramming"; 
and  that  it  did  not  turn  out  great 
minds  or  original  thinkers.  He  closed 
by  strongly  urging  his  countr3rmen 
to  go  to  the  United  States  topursue 
advanced  studies,  in  medicine  particu- 
larly, but  also  in  other  branches  of 
science. 


Our  President  as  the  Acclaimed 
Spokesman  of  World  Democracy 

The  Stanton  and  Van  Vliet  Com- 
pany, of  Chicago,  have  performed  a 
public  service  in  publishing,  at  a 
moderate  price,  ($1.00  the  copy),  a 
single  handy  volume  containing  the 
great  addresses  of  Prbsidbnt  Wilson 
since,  and  induding,  his  great  War 
Message  of  April  2,  191 7,  together 
with  documents  and  addresses  by 
members  of  the  Allied  Commissions. 
For  all  Americans,  r^ardless  of  party 
affiliations  and  "historic  prejudices," 
in  times  of  peace,  it  must  be  gratifying 
to  feel  that  all  over  the  now  embattled 
world  our  President  is  regarded  as  the 
spokesman  of  the  allied  nations.  Never 
before  in  history  has  one  man  been 
singled  out  with  such  accord,  as  the 
voice  to  express  the  sentiments  of 
so  many  of  the'Great  Powers  of  the 
earth. 

Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  this 
volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages, 
we  are  now  able  to  discard  our  clumsy 
collection  of  newspaper  clippings  of 
these  historic  documents  for  a  form 
infinitely  more  convenient. 

An  Attractive  Patriotic   Melody 
(Especially  good  for  school  use) 

Prefacing  our  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  we  can't  read  a  note 
of  music  and  that  we  once  spent  some 
weeks  in  a  vain  effort  to  master 
"Home,  Sweet  Home"  on  a  partly 
automatic  "autoharp"  which  we  ul- 
timately gave  to  the  cook,  we  beg  to 
state  that  we  enjoy  music,  in  spite  of 
our  appareni  inability  to  render  it. 

Since  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  in  this  world  war,  scores  of 
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patriotic  songs  and  melodies  have 
swamped  the  market.  We  have  heard 
a  great  number  of  these,  but  by  far 
the  best  of  them  (to  us  at  least),  both 
in  words  and  music  is  "Right  Trium- 
phant." The  words  are  by  Mrs. 
Anna  Robinson  Watson,  and  they 
have  been  adapted  to  very  attractive 
music  by  Timo.  Carrou^  Reynolds 
The  song  has  been  published  by  the 
Early  Company  of  Memphis,  price 
per  copy,  25  cents.  We  venture  to 
add  that  the  melody  may  be  techni- 
cally known  as  "popular"  (deservedly, 
we  should  say)  rather  than  classical. 

A  Contrast  in  Treatment 

In  a  recent  issue  we  reviewed  a 
volume  on  prison  life  during  the  '6o's, 
which  to  us  seemed  to  have  the  defi- 
nite purpose  of  keeping  alive  sectional 
animus.  In  refreshing  contrast  to 
this  is  a  little  volume  of  twenty-two 


pages,  privately  printed  by  Dr.  Hsnry 
£.  Shbphbrd  ($1.50)  entitled  a  "Nar- 
rative of  Prison  Life."  It  is  the 
"plain,  unvarnished  tale"  of  the  ex- 
periences of  a  young  officer  held  at 
Johnson's  Island,  Ohio,  under  condi- 
tions the  character  of  which  would 
prove  a  revelation  to  many  of  us  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  darker  side 
of  the  War  of  Secession.  The  daily 
prison  menu  consisted,  day  after  day, 
of  one-half  a  loaf  of  hard  bread,  and  a 
small  piece  of  salt  pork  without  tea  or 
coffee.  This  was  served  to  the  prison- 
ers but  once  a  day,  at  noon.  Pris- 
oners without  funds  rarely  saw  a  vege- 
table, and  thousands  died  of  scurry 
and  kindred  diseases. 

This  is  a  terrif3dng  phase  of  our 
American  history,  with  its  usually 
lofty  ideals  and  practices;  but  for  the 
sake  of  true  history,  the  bad  must  be 
recorded  with  the  good. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  MOTHERS  IN  CHILD  WELFARE 

By  LOUISE  E.  HOGAN 

Author  of  "A  Study  of  a  Child,"    "How   to   Peed   ChUdren,"     "Child- 

dren's  Diet  in  Home  and  School, "  etc.,  etc. 


A  TOTAL  of  5,572  girls  in  the  up- 
per grades  of  New  York  City 
elementary  schools  completed  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  proper  care  of 
babies  during  the  past  academic  3rear. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  heavy 
death  toll  among  babies  was  looked 
upon  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence. 
Bnt  since  it  has  been  shown  that  care- 
ful mothering,  intelligent  care,  health- 
ful suxTOundinss,  will  cut  the  death 


rate  almost  in  half,  people  are  gradu- 
ally beginning  to  realize  that  it  is 
unjust  to  blame  Providence  for  con- 
ditions that  are  obviously  man-made. 
The  next  step  has  been  to  improve 
conditions.  It  remained  for  the  Frendi 
to  be  pioneers  in  this  crusade  in  behalf 
of  the  baby's  right  to  intelligent  care 
and  the  chance  to  live.  They  were 
forced,  by  a  declining  birth  rate  to 
take  measures  to  safeguard  the  health 
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of  their  future  citizens.  Dr.  Pibrre 
BuDiN  was  the  leader  in  this  plan  for 
the  conservation  of  the  babies  thru 
As  education  of  the  mother.  In  1892 
in  connection  with  his  clinic  in  the 
Charity  Hospital  in  Paris  he  established 
classes  for  mothers  of  the  children 
bom  in  the  hospital  and  these  mothers 
could  bring  their  babies  to  the  classes 
once  a  week  for  inspection  and  advice 
until  the  babies  were  a  year  old — even 
longer  if  necessary.  He  called  these 
classes  "  Consultations  for  Ntu^lings, ' ' 
and  he  emphasized  in  his  teaching  the 
fact  that  every  baby  should  be  mused 
by  the  mother. 

A  study  of  the  results  obtained  by 
Dr.  Budin  during  the  first  year 
brought  about  the  adoption  elsewhere 
of  similar  classes  and  now  these  "Con- 
sultations," "Feeding  Conferences," 
or  "Classes  for  Mothers,"  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  are  to  be  found 
wherever  there  is  organized  work  for 
the  welfare  of  young  children.  Child 
welfare  covers  a  broad  field  but  it  all 
brings  us  back  to  the  babe  when  we 
study  fundamentals.  Hence  the  great 
value  of  this  early  education  for  mothers 
that  is  now  becoming  so  general. 

A  legal  enactment  in  France,  where 
this  study  began,  prohibits  the  giving 
of  any  form  of  solid  food  to  infants 
under  one  year  of  age  without  the 
authority  erf  a  prescription  from  a 
qualified  medical  man.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  rubber  tube  for  nurs- 
ing-bottles is  also  forbidden  as  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  dean.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  law  is  due  in  a  great  meas- 
ure to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Children,  of  which 
Dr.  Rouchard  was  founder. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
"Classes  for  Mothers"  in  Paris  they 


went  a  step  farther  by  starting  estab- 
lishments which  were  forerunners  of 
what  we  now  have  as  "Milk  Stations, " 
"Milk  Dispensaries  for  Babies,"  "In- 
fant's Milk  Depots"  etc.,  etc.  Whilst 
these  were  established  especially  to 
supply  milk  suitable  for  babies  who  were 
forced  to  be  artificially  fed,  instruction 
of  the  mothers  in  infant  hygiene  and 
infant  feeding  was  an  essential  part  of 
their  routine.  To  remind  the  mothers 
that  the  natural  food  for  the  baby  is 
the  mother's  milk,  they  attached 
labels  to  the  baskets  holding  the  arti- 
ficial food  on  which  the  label,  "For 
Want  of  Something  Better, "  pointed 
clearly  the  lesson  they  wanted  to  teach. 
England  and  Germany  soon  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  France  and  es- 
tablished similar  stations.  The  young 
Queen  of  Spain  also  adopted  the  plan 
for  her  country. 

One  of  the  first  undertakings  of  this 
sort  in  our  own  country  was  opened 
by  Dr.  Henry  Koplik  in  New  York 
City  in  1889,  and  in  1893  Nathan 
Straus  established  the  first  of  his 
depots  for  the  distribution  of  pasteuri- 
zed milk.  The  movement  now  has 
spread  thruout  the  world  and  the 
number  of  milk  dispensaries  is  legion, 
with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
death  rate  among  babies. 

The  American  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Infant  Mor- 
tality says  in  one  of  its  leaflets  that  in 
some  of  the  earlier  undertakings  in 
this  preventive  field  the  educaHanal 
features  were  locking,  and  that  the 
chief  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
distribution  of  pure  milk.  It  is  real- 
ized now  that  whilst  there  can  be  no 
let  up  in  the  fight  for  pure  and  dean 
milk,  the  instruction  of  the  mMm  \s  ej 
primary  importance.    AU  mefkods  must 
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now  be  modified  to  meet  Hm  need  of 
education  for  mothers  in  what  tbey  need 
to  know  to  bdp  the  physician  and  the 
public  health  oflBdal  in  their  efforts 
to  benefit  the  diild,  and  give  it  a  bet- 
ter dianoe. 

Health  Boards  Cooperate 

In  New  York  City  and  in  many  other 
large  cities  the  municipality  has  helped 
with  appropriations  to  meet  a  situa- 
tion  that  is  particularly  acute  in  these 
congested  localities.  Private  phil- 
anthropy has  often  demonstrated  the 
value  of  preventive  agencies  which 
have  then  been  taken  up  actively  by 
local  health  boards.  In  Philadelphia, 
in  the  districts  in  which  special  pre- 
ventive work  was  carried  on  under  the 
combined  auspices  of  the  public  and 
private  associations,  the  mortality 
was  forty  per  cent  lower  than  in  the 
rest  of  the  dty. 

The  Babi^'  Milk  Dispensary  of 
Baltimore,  which  was  established  by 
the  Thomas  Wilson  Sanitarium  for 
diildren  in  1900,  and  which  has  been 
conducted  since  1907  by  the  Babies' 
Milk  Fund  Association,  reports  that 
the  death  rate  among  the  babies  sup- 
plied with  milk  by  the  association  and 
looked  after  by  the  nurses  is  fifty-per- 
cent less  than  the  general  death  rate 
among  babies  thruout  the  dty. 

In  1897,  Dr.  G.  W.  Goler,  the 
local  health  officer  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
established  there  the  first  municipal 
milk  station  in  the  United  States.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  in  191 1  with 
an  appropriation  of  $40,000,  the  Health 
Department  conducted  experimentally 
as  a  municipal  activity,  fifteen  Mu- 
nicipal Infants'  Milk  Stations.  From 
May  I  to  September  15,  191 1,  there 
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were  161987  babies  under  the  chaige 
of  the  nurses.  In  1912,  owing  to  the 
successful  results  obtained  in  the  re- 
duction of  infant  mortality   during 

1911,  the  N.  Y.  Dept  of  Health  re- 
ceived  an   added   appropriation   for 

1912,  sufficient  to  establish  forty  (40) 
additional  Infants'  Milk  Stations,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  fifty-five  (55)  now  main* 
tained  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Division  of  Child  Hygiene,  of  which 
Dr.  S.  Jossphine  Baksr  is  the  di- 
rector. Thus  the  woric  progressed 
rapidly,  with  an  immense  reduction 
in  infant  mortality  everywhere. 


FOLK  CRAFT  NOTES 

m 

THE  New  YoA  Herald  speaks  of 
hand-wrought  materials  getting 
their  tardy  and  deserved  recognition, 
and  says  in  a  recent  artide,  that  when 
the  first  attempt  was  made  to  obtain 
a  more  appreciative  attention  for  them 
it  was  regarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  fad. 
Steadily,  however,  the  progress  of  the 
handmade  has  progressed.  Seekers 
after  old-time  pieces  of  handwork 
have  been  so  keen  that  country  gar- 
rets have  been  ransacked  and  remote 
villages  have  yielded  up  their  dis- 
carded rugs,  quilts,  coverlets,  samplers, 
hand-made  household  linens  and  old 
embroideries.  Hand  looms  have  been 
setup  in  factories  and  in  cottages  in  the 
South  and  in  the  North.  InNewYoric 
City  a  building  that  was  formerly  used 
as  a  stable  has  been  converted  into  a 
centre  for  the  display  and  sale  of 
American  handwork.  From  time  to 
time  there  are  exhibitions.  There  was 
one  for  the  homemade  quilts  which 
brought  to  notice  some  of  the  pic- 
turesque designs  of  the  old  patchwork. 
Later  there  was  a  fine  display  of  samp- 
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leis.  Modern  handwDven  sOk  in  many 
thades  is  one  of  the  features  of  thb 
diop. 

Rnsh  Bottomed  Chairs 

One  of  the  native  American  fdk 
crafts  is  the  making  of  rush  seats  for 
diairs.  By  diligent  seardi  one  may 
find  here  and  there  a  worker  who  still 
possesses  the  secret  of  this  art.  But 
this  homely  and  homemade  style  of 
chair  seating  has  probably  been  for- 
gotten by  most  householders  unless 
by  diance,  they  happen  to  be  the  hicky 
possessors  of  a  colonial  heirloom. 

It  is  due  to  the  interest  and  ma- 
terial help  of  the  New  York  League 
for  the  Hard  of  Hearing  that  this  craft 
is  being  revived  in  New  York  City. 
At  482  Atlantic  Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  a 
little  shop  has  been  opened  where 
genuine  rush  seats  may  be  put  into 
your  own  diairs  or  bought  with  a 
new  chair.  The  workmen  are  all  deaf 
but  this  does  not  hinder  them  from 
producing  a  result  that  is  useful,  dur- 
able and  beautiful,  the  three  virtues 
of  any  craft  artide. 

Old  Fashioned  Rag  Rugs 

The  Directors  of  the  Old  Men's 
Home  or,  as  it  is  dfidally  known,  the 
New  York  City  Farm  Colony  of 
Staten  Island,  have  found  that  the 
making  of  old-fashioned  rag  rugs  is  a 
craft  peculiarly  suited  to  its  aged 
pensionffB.  In  a  cheerful  shop  these 
ancient  craftsmen  dye  the  long  strips 
of  cotton  and  make  up  these  most  de- 
fig^tfnl  looking  circular  mats.    Their 


product  is  in  great  demand,  not  only 
for  the  living  quarters  of  the  colony, 
but  tfaruout  the  varkxis  institutions 
oondncted  by  the  dty. 

Craft  work  of  this  diaiacter  is  ex- 
tremdy  useful  bfyaufw*  the  tedmique 
is  quiddy  taught,  is  interesting  to  do- 
and,  as  a  substitute  for  rugs  or  carpets 
that  would  have  to  be  purchased  by 
the  dty,  is  a  more  than  self-support* 
ing  industry. 

To  the  visitor  there  is  something 
diarming  in  seeing  these  old  men, 
many  over  seventy,  producing  these 
distinctivdy  American  fdk  craft  ex- 
amples. 

Baskets  Made  Prom  Pine  Needles 

In  Zephyr  Hills,  Florida,  there  is  a 
dass  of  workers  making  beautiful 
baskets,  mats,  etc.,  etc.  from  pine 
needles  that  were  gathered  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.  The  school 
children  find  the  occupation  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  An  effort  is  now 
being  made  by  Miss  Nina  Prey,  the 
director  of  much  of  this  workinFlorida. 
to  introduce  in  schools  the  useof  these 
needles  in  the  industrial  departments 
that  foster  handwork.  Miss  Prey 
is  accustomed  to  pioneer  work — having 
done  valuable  work  in  Porto  Rico  in 
establishing  the  industrial  feature  of  a 
very  successful  benevolent  associa- 
tion whose  work  is  now  being  carried 
on  by  the  Government  and  the  Sdioob. 
Any  further  information  concerning 
this  industry  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing Miss  Prey,  in  care  of  this  maga- 
zine. 
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How  Man  Makes  Markets,  Talks 
on  Commercial  Geography.    By 

William  B.  Werthner,  Teacher  of 
Geography,  Steel  High  School,  Day- 
ton, O.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price  $.40. 

OflFice  Organization  and  Manage- 
ment. By  Carl  C.  Parsons,  Mana- 
ger Shaw  Walker  Company,  New 
York.  Formerly  Lecturer  in  Busi- 
ness Administration,  University  of 
Michigan,  La  Salle  Extension  Uni- 
versity, Chicago. 

The  Bojrs*  Camp  Manual,  A  Hand- 
book of  Military  and  All-round 
Training.  By  Charles  K.  Taylor, 
M.  A.  Director  of  Camp  Penn« 
Under-Military-Age  Camp  near 
Plattsburg.  The  Century  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

The  Junior  Plattsburg  Manual. 

By  £.  B.  Garey,  Captain,  United 
States  Infantry  and  O.  O.  Ellis, 
Captain,  United  States  Infantry 
(Constructors,  Plattsburg  Train- 
ing Camp,  1 916).  The  Century 
Company,  New  York. 

School  Efficiency.  A  Manual  of 
Modem   School   Management. 

By  Henry  Eastman  Bennett,  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany. 

Every-Day  Speller,  First  Book, 
Grades  One  and  Two.  By  M. 
V.  0'Shea»  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  Florence  Hol- 
brook,  Principal  of  the  Forestville 
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School,  Chicago,  William  A.  Cook, 
Professor    in    the    University    of 
Colorado.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 
Every-Day  Speller,  Second  Book, 
Grades,  Three  and  Four.    The 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company,  Publish- 
ers. 
Every-Day  Speller,  Third  Book, 
Grades,    Five    and    Six.      The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
Every-Day  Speller,  Fourth  Book, 
Grades  Seven  and  Eight.    The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 
An  Experiment  in  the  Fundamen- 
tals.    By  Cyrus  D.  Mead,  Ph.  D., 
assistant  professor  of  elementary 
education.    College    for   Teachers, 
University  of  Cincinnati.     One  of 
the  School  Efficiency  Monographs. 
World  Book  Company,   Yonkers- 
on-Hudson,    New    York,      xiv-54 
pages.     $.60. 

Professor  Mead  bas  conducted  several 
classes  in  elementary  educatiofi  atleacpers. 
College,  Columbia  University,  this  summer 
session;  and  has  been  using  his  new  book. 
An  Experiment  in  the  Fundamentals,  as  one 
of  his  texts  for  teachers.  He  reports  that  his 
students  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  kind  of  investigation  secured  by  fait 
experiments  in  the  Cincinnati  public  sdioolt 
and  the  concise  manner  in  which  be  hat 
stated  the  results  of  his  te^  in  his  book. 

Newsboy  Service.  By  Anna  Y. 
Reed,  Ph.  D.,  One  of  the  School 
Efficiency  Monographs.  World 
Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son.   New  York,  zxviii.    175  pages. 

$.90. 

Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  Ph.  D.,  whose  volume 
Newsboy  Servke  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
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World  Book  Company,  Yonkera-on-Hudaon. 
New  York,  in  t^eir  School  Efficiency  Mono- 
graphs, was  on  the  program  for  several  ad- 
dresses at  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion meeting  in  Portland  this  year,  her  topics 
having  to  do  with  vocational  educational 
subjects. 

Supplementary  Educational  Mon- 
ographs. Types  of  Reading  Abil- 
ity as  Exhibited  thru  Tests  and 
Laboratory  Experiments.  An  In- 
vestigation Subsidized  by  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board.  By  Clar- 
ence Truman  Gray.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  Press.  Price  $1.25 
net,  Postage  extra.    Weight  18  oz. 

Supplementary  Educational  Mon- 
ographs. The  Administration  of 
Secondary  School  Units.  By  Leon- 
ard V.  Koos.  The  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  Price 
$1.00.    Postage  extra. 

Supplementary  Educational  Mon- 
ographs, Arithmetic  and  Stud- 
ies In  The  Psychology  of  Arith- 
metic. By  George  S.  Counts. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
Chicago.  Price  $.75.  Postage  ex- 
tra, weight  II  oz. 

Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Edu- 


cation, A  Report  To  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement  of   Teaching.      By 

I.  L.  Kandel  M.  A.,  Manchester; 
Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  Bulletin  Num- 
ber Tex. 

The  Play  Way.     By  H.  Caldwell 
Cook,  M.  A.     Publishers,  Freder- 
ick A.  Stokes  Co.    Net  $3.00. 
This  book,  by  a  teacher  of  English  in  the 
Perse  School,  Cambridge,  is  an  important 
contribution   to   educational   thought.      Its 
principles  are  similar  to  the  Montessori  but 
for  use  with  pupils  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  sixteen. 

Storied  Games.  By  Wmifred  P.  E. 
Isaac.  Publishers  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.  Cloth  net 
$1.25.  A  series  of  musical  games 
with  their  stories,  for  use  with 
pupils    in    the    kindergarten    and 

primary  grades. 

The  author  first  tells  a  fairv  story  or  myth, 
which  the  teacher  may  read  to  the  class. 
She  then  transforms  it  into  a  little  song,  the 
words  and  music  of  which  can  be  readily 
memorized  by  small  childzen.  Ihere  follow 
full  directions  for  the  simple  game  and  dance, 
with  diagrams  to  assist  the  teacher  in  ar- 
ranging the  pupils,  f  bus,  they  act  out  the 
little  story  as  they  sing  it. 


The  Drama 


A  "Double*'  Play 

Guy  Bca€$  Post  is  again  demonsira^ 
ing  his  remarkable  versaHliiy  as  an 
actor  in  "The  Masquerader/'  a  play 
by  John  Hunter  Booth  founded  upon 
Kaiherine  Cecil  Thurston's  novel.  To 
take  two  strong  parts,  no  matter  how 
closely  the  characters  are  supposed  to 
have  resembled  each  other,  and  to  keep 
ihem  so  distinct  that  both  may  live  in 


the  imaginations  of  the  auditors  is  no 
small  task  even  for  a  great  actor.  Mr. 
Post  achieves  success  both  as  John  ChU- 
cote,  M.  P.  and  as  John  Loder,  hts 
cousin.  To  carry  out  the  illusion  uiien 
both  are  required  to  be  in  the  same  scene 
the  expedient  of  a  second  party  is  em- 
ployed. The  "imitation''  is  somewhat 
confusing  and  the  changes  to  the  **real*' 
smack  of  the  lightning  change  artist 
business  of  another  order  of  dramatic 
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€tU€rtainment.  Th$  lerribk  ranagas  of 
Uie  morphia  habit  ar$  tragicaUy  tttus- 
irated  in  the  catur  of  CkUcoU.  One 
impressive  feature  of  the  production  is 
its  war-timeliness.  Parliameniary  pro- 
visions for  military  and  industrial  mo- 
biliioiion  are  referred  to  and  the  hero 
himself  comes  perilously  near  arrest  as 
a  spy.  The  masquerader  %s  a  serums 
dramatic  offering  of  which  the  manage- 
ment has  reason  to  be  proud. 

A  Good  American  Comedy 

**A  Tailor-Made  Man"  is  everything 
that  a  long-time  play  should  be,  tkere- 
fore^  why  should  we  not  prophecy  length 
of  days  for  it?  Answer — because  noth- 
ing is  so  unsubstantial  in  this  world  as 
the  prophet  business.  Bui  here  isa  play 
that  is  neither  dull  nor  dirty.  It  has 
comedy,  humor,  satire,  sense  and 
philosophy.  It  is  a  capital  *'take  off'* 
on  modem  social  customs  and  business 
efficiency  standards.  It  is  a  genuine 
American  play,  a  good  play  for  the 
times,  a  play  for  the  business  man 
{tired  or  not)  and  his  wife,  daughters  and 
sons. 

Grant  Mitchell  in  the  titular  role  is  an 
unqualified  success.  With  what  consum- 
mate grace  and  unmitigated  cheek  thai 
young  tailor's  helper  breaks  thro  into 
the  world  of  high  society  and  high  finance 
And  what  delightfully  shallow  people 
he  meets,  and  how  he  does  cajole  them — 
even  Ike  mighty  capitalist  who  turns  out 
to  be  a  good  sort  after  aUf 

The  story  is  based  on  "  The  Well-Fit- 
ting Dress  Coat,"  ,by  Gabriel  Dregley 
and  is  the  work  of  Harry  James  Smith  I 
It  is  being  produced  ai  the  Cohen  and. 
Harris  Theatre. 

An  Educational  Movie 

The  Conquerer^  a  film  play  in  which 


William  Fanmm  is  starring  as  Sam 
Houston  is  being  shown  to  the  public  at 
the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is  sufficiently  his- 
torical to  be  educational,  has  enou^ 
comedy  to  make  it  amusing,  enough  love 
to  make  it  human  and  erumgfi  war  to 
make  it  spectacular. 

Scenes  in  Tennessee  and  Texas  of  a 
century  ago  furnish  the  setting.  One  of 
the  best  actors  in  the  piece  is  Sam 
Houston's  dog.  He  is  a  wonderful  little 
animal  wonderfully  trained. 

Mr.  Famum's  impersonation  of  Hous- 
ton is  a  splendid  example  of  moeie  act- 
ing. This  is  the  kind  of  film  thai  wiU 
do  much  to  drive  home  to  the  American 
people  the  lesson  of  our  democratic 
history. 

Peter  Ibbetson 

An  Aesthetic  Production 

**Life  and  death  are  such  little  things, " 
We  do  not  ordinarily  think  so  but  as  we 
are  reminded  of  it  in  Mr,  RaphaeVs 
dramatization  of  Du  Maurier's  novel 
Peter  Ibbetson  it  seems  quite  the  reason- 
thing  to  believe, 

Peter  Ibbetson  as  'impersonated  by 
Mr,  John  Barrymore  is  an  adorable 
character,  if  one  adores  other  wordU- 
ness.  What  tho  he  murders  Colonel 
Ibbetson,  did  not  the  Colonel  meet  his 
just  deserts?  But  think  of  those  forty 
years  in  prison^  Yet  the  strong  walls 
could  fwt  a  prison  make  for  Peter 
liad  learned  the  secret  of  dreaming  true — 
**0  now  you  are  dreaming  true.  Its 
quite  easy,  my  father  taught  me.  You 
have  only  to  go  to  sleep  with  your  feet 
crossed  and  your  hands  behind  your  head. 
You  must  never  leave  of  thinking  where 
you  want  to  be  in  your  dream,  andwhen 
you  fall  asleep  you  get  there. " 

So  Peter  Ibbetson,  Newgate  prisoner, 
walls  again  through  the  happy  scenes  of 
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his  childhood  with  his  charming  play-  the  season.     It  is  produced  under  the 

mate  Mimsey,    For  those  who  can  ap-  direction   of  Mr,    Clifford   Brooke,    a 

predate    the    highest    refinements    of  master  in  the  art  of  tasteful  stage  setHng, 

dramatic  art  and  who  respond  to  the  ap-  Lionel   Barrymore,    Constance   Collier 

peal  of  ihe  aesthetic  and  metaphysical  and  other  celebraties  are  in  the  strong 

in  playwriting,  this  is  the  great  play  of  caste. 


PRESIDENT  APPEALS   TO  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF  NATION 

TO  ENROLL  IN  RED  CROSS  SERVICE 

To  the  School  Children  of  the  United  States: 

A  Proclamation 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  also  President  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  It  is  from  these  offices  joined  in  one  that  I  write  you  a  word 
of  greeting  at  this  time  when  so  many  of  you  are  beginning  the  school  year. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  just  prepared  a  Junior  Membership  with 
School  Activities  in  which  every  pupil  in  ihe  United  States  can  find  a 
chance  to  serve  our  country.  The  school  is  the  natural  center  of  your  life. 
Thru  it  you  can  best  work  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom  to  which  we  have  all 
pledged  ourselves. 

Our  Junior  Red  Cross  will  bring  to  you  opportunities  of  service  to  your 
community  and  to  other  communities  all  over  the  world  and  guide  your 
service  with  high  and  religious  ideals.  It  will  teach  you  how  to  save  in 
order  that  suffering  children  elsewhere  may  have  the  chance  to  live.  It 
will  teach  you  how  to  prepare  some  of  the  supplies  which  wounded  soldiers 
and  homeless  families  lack.  It  will  send  to  you  thru  the  Red  Cross  Bulletins 
the  thrilling  stories  of  relief  and  rescue.  And  best  of  all,  more  perfectly 
than  thru  any  of  your  other  school  lessons,  you  will  learn  by  doing  those 
kind  things  under  your  teacher's  direction  to  be  the  future  good  citizens  of 
this  great  country  which  we  all  love. 

And  I  commend  to  all  school  teachers  in  the  country  the  simple  plan 
which  the  American  Red  Cross  has  worked  out  to  provide  for  your  co- 
operation, knowing  as  I  do  that  school  children  will  gpve  thetr  best  service 
under  the  direct  guidance  and  instruction  of  thetr  teachers.  Is  not  this 
perhaps  the  chance  for  which  you  have  been  looking  to  give  your  time  and 
efforts  in  some  measure  to  meet  our  national  needs? 

(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson, 

President. 

Sbptembbr  15,  1917. 
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Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Glasses 


Mr.  Otis  E. 
Glidden,  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert, 
has  created  a 
taujaiMnimn       new  dessert 
He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.    The  name  is  Jiffy-Jell. 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tine, costing  twice  as  much  as 
the  common.  To  obtain  enough 
,  hehasform- 
,  edapartner- 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  is  so 
neutral  that 
It  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
one  is  artifidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  so  tt 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 
The  flavor  is  added  from  the 
vied  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
zestful  flavor.  Jifty-Jelir 
desserts  taste  like  fresh  \ 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from  CSS^ 
old-style  gelatine  desserts.    It 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  it 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prof.  Allyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  Vfiky 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  shall  gladly  send  enough 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Dbmes- 
ticSdence.  Alsobook  of  redpes. 
For  your  own 
sake,  find  it  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  can- 
ception  of  gela- 
tine desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA.  WIS. 
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EDITORIAL 

PRUSSIANISM,  DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION 


The  American  ideal  of  represnta- 
tive  government  with  its  concomit- 
ants of  justice  and  liberty  is  the  chief 
asset  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Unless  our  historians  and  political 
philosophers  have  led  us  all  astray 
we  can  trace  this  conception  of  the 
rights  of  men  to  ancient  Germanic  in- 
fluence. 

The  idea  was  not  bom  with  the  pres- 
ent generation,  it  was  not  an  invention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  it 
did  not  originate  in  the  Mayflower. 
Itis  a  part  of  our  racial  inheritance. 
Our  Puritan  forefathers  brought  it 
with  them  from  their  island  home 
across  the  sea. 

We  find  it  in  the  English  common 
law,  functioning  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  triumphantly  asserted 
by  the  Barons  at  Runnymede  in  the 
early  days  of  the  13th  century. 

Back  of  Runnymede  is  the  history 
of  the  fusion  of  the  Teutonic  invaders 
those  fearless  folk  from  Northwestern 
Europe,  who  created  England  and 
gave  to  the  whole  modem  world  its 
impulse  toward  democracy.  These 
ideas  of  justice  and  liberty  have  never 
been  fully  actualized.  At  times  they 
have  seemingly  perished  from  the 
minds  of  men.  Heir  ore  they  exclusively 
racial.  All  great  peoples  have  strug- 
gled toward  their  fulfillment  and  all 


righteous  nations  will  some  day  unite* 
in  their  defense.  We  trace  the  lineal* 
stream  of  our  free  institutions,  however 
not  to  Greek,  Roman,  Celtic  or  Slavic 
sources,  but  to  Germanic.  It  is  not 
amiss  to  recall  our  kinship  with  the 
people  of  Germany. 

What  has  gone  so  terribly  wrong 
with  the  world?  Why  this  terrible 
warping  of  international  relationships 
that  has  thrown  into  bloody  antagon- 
ism the  very  nations  that  with  due 
r^ard  for  radid  origins  should  be 
making  common  cause  for  hmnanity 
and  liberty. 

The  answer  is — ^Prussia. 

The  King  of  Prussia  is  the  Emperor 
of  Germany. 

Prussia  comprises  three-fifths  of  the 
territory  and  five-eighths  of  the  popur 
lation  of  Germany. 

The  Reidistag  is  composed  of  397 
members  of  which  236  are  Prussians. 

The  Emperor  has  the  power  to 
open,  adjourn,  or  prorogue  the  Reichs- 
tag. No  constitutional  dianges  can 
take  place  without  his  consent.  He 
rules  by  "divine  right."  While  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  obtains 
the  electoral  system  really  establishes 
a  small  ruling  group  controlled  by  the 
Emperor. 

So  the  "German  Empire"  is  domi- 
nated by  one  of  its  federated  States — 
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a  state  created  by  a  family  not  of  pure 
Germanic  blood. 

Tfabereby  hangs  a  tale  centuries  Icmg. 
We  cannot  well  understand  the  pres- 
ent situation  unless  we  grip  the  salient 
features  of  that  story — ^the  founding 
of  the  princely  house  of  HohenzoUem 
in  the  nth  century,  the  laying  of  the 
foundations  of  modem  Prussia  by 
PRBDSRICK  Wn^i^iAM  I,  whose  son 
Frbdsrick  III  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, became  Prbdbrick  i,  King  of 
l^russia  in  1701 .  Then  the  succeeding 
fine  of  Fredbricks  and  Williams  and 
pRBDBRiCK  WiLUAMS  down  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  Empire 
in  1871  ^irhen  the  King  of  Prussia, 
William  I  became  also  the  ruler  of 
all  Germany. 

The  present  Kaiser  began  his  reign 
in  1888.  The  last  of  a  line,  of  absolut- 
ists this  man's  policies  and  ambitions 
have  reached  their  climax  in  an  awful 
war  which  is  to  test  the  right  of  autoc- 
racy to  remain  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  earth.  As  Professor  Mc- 
Elrov  of  Princeton  eicpresses  it  "Fun- 
damentally this  is  a  Prussian  War 
against  a  Germanic  idea." 

The  situation  being  thus  explained 
the  question  persists  "Why  do  the 
Germans  of  this  day  stand  for  such 
a  system?" 

The  answer  is — Education. 

Mr.  Jambs  W.  Gbrard,  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Ger- 
many, in  his  thrilling  narrative  "My 
Pour  Years  In  Germany"  has  some 
^gnificant  things  to  say  about  Ger- 
man methods  of  education  which  go 
far  to  explain  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
Co  the  government.  He  teUs  us  that 
"^'From  the  time  when  he  is  four  years 
old  the  German  is  disciplined  and 
taught  that  his  Government  is  the 


only  good  and  effective  form.  The 
teadiers  in  the  schocds  are  all  Govern- 
ment-paid and  teach  the  children 
only  the  principles  desired  by  the  rulers 
of  the  German  people.  There  are  no 
Saturday  holidays  in  the  German 
schools,  and  their  Summer  holidays 
are  for  only  three  to  five  weeks.  You 
never  see  gangs  of  small  boys  in  Ger- 
many. Their  games  and  their  walks 
are  superintended  by  their  teachers, 
who  are  always  inculcating  in  them 
reverence  and  awe  for  the  military 
heroes  of  the  past  and  present.  On 
Saturday  night  the  German  boy  is 
turned  over  by  the  State-paid  school 
teacher  to  the  State-paid  pastor,  who 
adds  Divine  authority  to  the  princi- 
ples of  reverence  for  the  German 
system." 

Most  of  us  are  what  we  have  been 
educated  to  be. 

Do  American  schools  teach  democ- 
racy as  thoroly  as  German  schools 
teach  Prussianism? 

THE  CITIZENS'  CREED 

Progress  of  the  Manuscript  Committee 

AS  announced  in  our  last  issue  2107 
manuscripts  were  received  in  the 
contest  for  a  Citizens*  Creed  which 
would  be  suitable  for  use  in  schools, 
churches  and  at  patriotic  gatherings. 
The  task  of  sorting  these  documents 
and  of  sifting  them  down  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  one  deserving  the  prize 
of  one  thousand  dollars  is  even  more 
arduous  than  the  Manuscript  Com- 
mittee had  anticipated.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  set  a  date  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  We  are  justified 
in  announcing,  however,  that  the  ex- 
amination to  date  has  revealed  some 
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highly  interesting  and  important  ma- 
terial. Much  of  it  is  worthy  of  pub- 
lication in  book  form  and  this  may  be 
one  of  the  results  of  the  contest. 

Many  letters  of  inquiry  have  been 
received  showing  the  intense  interest 
that  has  been  aroused  among  those 
who  have  competed  for  the  prize.  We 
must  ask  patience  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  cause  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  work. 

One  pleasant  feature  of  the  Con- 
test has  been  the  correspondence 
opened  up  with  Mr.  J.  W.  Hamilton 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn,  who  it  seems  has 
been  working  along  a  similar  line  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  the 
author  of  a  Patriotic  Creed  which  we 
understand  has  been  somewhat  gen- 
erally used  in  two  or  three  Middle- 
Western  States.  As  this  Creed  is  not 
entered  in  our  contest,  it  having  been 
published  and  its  author  known,  we 
venture  to  publish  it  herewith  as  an 


excellent  example  of  creedal  expresaon. 

"I  believe  in  the  God  of  all  nations 
who  ever  ruleth  all  things  for  His  own 
great  purposes.  I  believe  in  my  coun- 
try, America,  bom  in  the  love  of  lib- 
erty and  purified  in  the  fires  of  main- 
taining it.  I  believe  in  her  destiny  as 
the  great  exemplar  of  freedom;  in 
her  honesty  of  purpose;  in  her  hig^i 
ideals  for  the  best  service  of  all  hu- 
manity; a  service  of  which  I  will  be  a 
part  and  which  I  will  do  my  best  to 
keep  pure. 

"I  owe  all^;iance  and  honor  to  her 
flag  and  constitution  before  any  other 
earthly  interest,  and  conceive  it  to 
be  my  highest  duty  to  so  live  day  by 
day  a  dean  and  upright  life  that  later 
on  I  may  be  worthy  of  American  citt- 
zenship. " 

Mr.  Hamilton  is  urging  the  adop- 
tion by  the  Nation  of  a  Memorial 
Day  Emblem,  recommending  "just 
a  sprig  of  evergreen. "  We  favor  the  idea. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS 


II 


^eattiing-a  :f  ine  9rt 


The  teacher's  work  ranks  among  the  fine  arts  of  poetry,  painting  and  mnsic;  or  rather 
it  is  the  finest  of  fine  arts,  for  all  other  arts  deal  with  lifeless  material  bat  teaching  deals 
with  the  living  socd.  Teaching  is  essentially  a  matter  of  inspiration,  a  matter  off  giving  the 
vital  touch,  and  has  been  most  dearly  expressed  in  the  words  off  the  Gceat  Teacher,  "I  am 
come  that  you  may  have  life  and  that  you  may  have  it  more  abundantly." 

That  Gentle  Man  of  GaUilee  who  lifted  the  ideals,  broadened  the  sympathies,  and 
mitigated  the  8ii£ferings  off  the  entire  world  was  essentially  a  teacher,  and  yon  may  well  feel 
that  you  are  complimented  in  the  highest  terms  when  you  are  earnestly  addressed  as 
teacher;  ffor  it  virtually  means  that  those  who  so  address  you  are  willing  and  glad  to  sit  at 
your  feet,  and  receive  from  you  not  merely  material  wealth  in  the  fform  off  land,  bonosv  or 
gdd,  but  that  hii^er  wealth  beyond  compare,  the  wisdcm  off  life,  the  great  tmtha  of  Kile, 
the  truths  that  in  a  measnre  shidl  free  them  ffrom  the  tyranny  and  bondage  of  aiipeiititioD, 
malice,  envy,  hatred,  fear,  jealoosy,  inefficiency  and  all  the  remaining  dark  bfood  of  at- 
tributes that  constitute  ignorance. 

FRANK  W.  SIMMOND6 
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ARE  LETTERS  GEOMETRIC  FIGURES 


By  GRACE  SANDERS  MACY 

(Registered  for  Copyright,  lecture  or  printed  artide,  all  rights  reserved) 

[Here  is  a  brain-teasing  study  into  the  origin,  use  and  meaning  of  our  alpha- 
betical symbols.  Scientific  research  under  ihe  spur  of  a  flaming  imagination 
evolves  a  theory  of  amazing  interest.     We  take  the  liberty  also,  of  publishing  a 

few  paragraphs  from  a  personal  letter  from  the  auAar,  ike  like  of  which  is  seldom 
seen. — Editor,] 

ON  THIS  CHART  IS  BVBRY  LETTER  IN  OUR  ALPHABET,  EVERY  NUMBER  I 
POUR  STRAIGHT  LINES.  ONE  LARGE  CIRCLE.  TWO  SMALL  CIRCLES 

ARE  REQUIRED  TO  FORM  THESE  SIGNS  OR  SYMBOLS. 

♦Object:  TO  TEACH  GEOMETRY  WITH  THE  "ALPHABET." 


A.  la  the  upper  rlgftt  Angl® 
K3SRE. 


B.   on  this  aide. 


"iXi.  ftheiMiw  RtBHt.Angl«>« 
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Hypothesis:  Let   J.    represent   the 
Diameter. 

Then  O.  is  the  Circumference;  A. 
is  any  angle;  X.  the  cross  diagonals  or 
the  inscribed  or  circumscribed  Square; 
V.  the  upper  half  of  X.;  L.  the  Right 
Angle;  T.  the  Tangent;  H.  two  paral- 
lel perpendiculars,  intercepting  a  Hori- 
zontal at  their  middle  points;  E.  three 
parallel  horizontals,  connected  on  the 
"left"  by  a  perpendicular;  F.  what 
remains  of  E.  when  the  base  is  sub- 
tracted; G.  the  "West  Side"  of  the 
circumference;  D.  the  "East  Side" 
plus  the  Diameter;  G,t  Holy  Symbol 
of  Free  (?)  Masonry,  is  the  drcum- 
ferenoe  cut  on  the  "East  Side"  by  an 
inverted  Right  Angle;  B,  P.,  and  R., 
are  alike  in  their  "upper  stories" — 
B. — ^the  strongest  MUTE  constructed 
with  two  half  circles  superposed, 
joined  to  the  "East  Side"  of  the  per- 
pendicular; P.  has  but  one  circle  at 
the  top  of  the  perpendicular,  while  R. 
is  P.  with  a  sustaining  Prop;  K.  is 
the  right  angle  joined  at  its  apex  to 
the  Diameter  on  the  "East  Side"; 
M.,  two  peroendiculars  intercepting 
an  inverted  right  angle  at  the  too,  W. 
the  converse  of  M.\  N.  is  two  oaraUel 
perpendiculars  connected  by  a  de- 
scending diagonal  toward  the  rigbt 
while  Z.  is  but  AT.,  l3dng  on  its  side 
horizontally;  /.  is  the  Diameter  plus 
the  lower  quarter  of  the  "left"  cir- 
cumference; y.  the  "Pythagorean 
Letter"— (the  "duad"  above  the 
"monad"  below) — ^is  composed  of 
two  divergent  lines  joined  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  Diameter;  U,  is  the 
under  half  of  the  Circumference;  Q. 
a  Circle,  cut  at  its  base  by  half  a 
circle-inverted — (the  other  half,  f/., 
invariably  following  Q.)\  while  5. 
"The    Great   Snake,"    composed    of 


two  semidrdes,  joined  in  opposite 
directions,  completes  the  twenty-six 
"letters,"  "signs"  or  "symbols"  of 
our  "Roman"  Alphabet. 

Summing  up  the  foregoing,  we  find 
that  we  have  fifteen  letters  made  with 
straight  lines  (/.  A.V.X.  L.  M.  N.  Z. 
E.  F.  K.  H.  Y.  T.)\  five  with  curves 
or  drdes,  (C.  Q.  U.  0.  5.);  six,  with 
curves  and  straight  lines  {B.  J.  D.  G, 
P.  R.).  Whence?  What?  Why?  we 
ask  as  to  the  Origin,  Use,  Meaning,  of 
these  Symbols. 

Origin 

Ever  since  "Adam,"  which  means 
in  Hebrew,  "Ruddy,"  "Red  Mud," 
(from  the  verb  "to  dam"  or  "make 
solid  by  treading  upon")  stood  tip,  and 
put  his  foot  in  "The  Garden  of  Eden" 
(Hebrew  "keeping  of  softness")  man 
has  tried  to  "make  his  mark"  upon 
the  world.  A  single  mark  he  could 
not  make  with  his  feet,  for  he  needed 
both  "to  keep  his  balance."  Walk- 
ing, he  could  "look  backward,"  "keep 
track,"  or  "take  note"  of  his  "di- 
rections." On  "The  Sands  of  Time" 
he  was  impressing  his  impressions. 
His  two  arms  augmented  his  balance. 
Both  of  his  sides  were  equally  weighted 
(later  denoted  by  the  symbol  A.  which 
visualizes  Physical  Balance).  His 
marks  of  progress  were  straight  or 
curved,  even  spirals,  to  "right"  or 
"left"  according  to  the  varied  incli- 
nations of  his  nature.  From  this  idea 
of  "inclining"  the  Arabs  (Hebrew 
meaning  "barren,"  "woof"  or  "rab- 
ble" from  the  verb  "to  weave")  cause 
their  signs  to  "lean"  or  "incline"  ac- 
cording to  their  initial,  medial,  or 
final  positions. 

Walking  around  a  "fixed  point" 
Adam  discovered  that  he  had  "de- 
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scribed  a  drde."  The  size  of  the 
cirde  depended  upon  the  "  extension, 
of  his  idea,  possibly  suggested  by  his 
shadow,  lengthening  or  shortening  as 
the  hours  of  sunlight  went  by.  His 
first  mark  was  the  most  important. 
It  was  his  "initial," — his  letter  /. 
If  the  Book  of  Genesis  be  taken  as 
"documentary  evidence,"  his  solitude 
was  soon  interruoted  by  his  "Ezer" 
(Hebrew  "Helpmeet")  later  called 
"Chawwa"  ("Mother  of  all  Kving") 
derived  from  the  Hebrew  verb  "to 
coil"  or  "wind"  (Chaldaic— " the  ser- 
pent")  whom,  by  error  in  the  transla- 
tion of  The  Septuagint,  we  know  as 
"Eve."  Recognition  of  this  "op- 
positional" force  gave  to  this  "First 
Man"  another  "I-dea".  No  longer  I 
but  WEI  He  and  She,  (Hebrew 
"Ish"  and  "Isha").  Hence  duaUty, 
plurality!  This  "pair"  measured  off 
"four  feet"  as  they  walked  together. 
Their  four  arms  added  four  more 
"lines  of  direction" — eight  in  all — 
(the  figure  eight — 8 — represents  two 
circles  superposed).  Thus  they  made 
progress  in  "geometrical  progression" 
which  has  never  ceased! 

In  their  idle  hours,  like  infants,  they 
probably  "took  account  of  stock." 
Each  had  a  head,  two  arms,  two  feet. 
Five  Points,  like  Stars!  At  the  ex- 
tremities of  hands  and  feet  were  five 
points  each.  Equipped  with  these 
twenty-five  points  (the  "square  of 
five") — ^they  were  to  "work  out  "Life's 
endless  "Problem."  It  mattered  not 
to  them  that  we  should  "spell"  Life 
with  an  IF  (LrlF-E).  To  Ihem  it  was 
Certainty!  Their  hands  and  feet  fur- 
nished their  first  Digits — (Hard  G., 
please,)  Curiosity  as  to  what  was 
"beneath"  or  "below"  the  surface  of 
their  "plane"  caused  them  to  "Dig- 
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It."  Incidentally  they  "picked  up" 
a  few  "  F-acts, "  or  "  effects  "  from  their 
'*feal  estate."  Wearied  by  such 
"hard"  work— Wor(K)shio— they  had 
the  desire  to  penetrate  what  was 
above,  them, — ^the  Air, — ^whose 
soft,"  gentle  touch  fanned  their 
faces  and  "figures"  bare — (before  the 
day  of"  Coats  of  Skin"  or  "bearskins," 
forsooth!)— "Vainly"  they  clutched 
at  this  "unknown  quantity,"  the 
Unknowable.  Vainly  they  waved  their 
hands  about  in  this  intangible  medium, 
in  which  the  birds  soared  so  freely. 
It  eluded  them  as  surely  as  the  birds. 
IT  (the  Air)  became  their  Ideal,  their 
"Breath  of  Life,"  their  "Fourth  Di- 
mensional"! In  IT,  they  were  de- 
scribing, unconsciously,  their  "lines 
of  direction"  in  Space,  for  The  All- 
Seeing  Eye  of  their  Creator.  Drawn 
by  this  Supreme  Force  of  Attraction, 
these  simple,  soil-dad  souls  reached 
out  their  arms  (their  upper  balancing 
forces)  toward  their  Source.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  Sun— "The  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness"! Hence  "rose"  Worship! 
In  their  endeavor  to  attain  to  The 
Unattainable,  they  stretdied  their 
digits  ("Soft"  C,  this  time,  please, — 
they  wanted  to  "count  for  some- 
thing") Masters  of  Creation,  they 
whiled  away  their  time  in  learning 
to  imitate  the  sounds  they  heard.  All 
languages  are  but  imitative  or  mime- 
tic. The  birds  "whizzed"  over  their 
heads,  causing  them  to  "re-mark": 
AH!  the  water  "murmured,"  or 
rippled,"  the  coc'c  said  plainly. 
Crow,'  the  dove  "cooed,"  the  lamb, 
cried  "Ba-a-a,"  while  its  Mother  re- 
plie  " Ma-a-a, "  the  leaves  "rustled, " 
and  the  cat  "me-owed,"  the  duck 
"quacked,"  the  thunder  "rumbled" 
and   "foaied,"   the   Lion   "Soared" 
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and  they  "R-bsi/'  the  snake  "hissed" 
possible  creator  of  **  His(s)tory  " !  This 
mimetic  amusement  furnished  endless 
"terms"  for  their  vocabulary-  But 
now  to  "convert"  these  sounds  into 
"signs."  Inherently  conscious  of  dis- 
tance and  height, — ^for  had  they  not 
already  "measured"  off  the  earth 
with  their  "hands  "and  feet?  (Geome- 
try means  "Measure  of  the  earth") 
their  first  crude  symbols  were  based 
upon  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular. 
The  snake  gave  to  them  the  twisting 
emblem  of  his  sinuous  self,  and  armed 
with  this  data,  they  had  plenty  of 
material  from  which,  at  "odd  times" 
to  draw  upon  their  imagination  for 
"pictures"  to  express  their  impres- 
sions on  the  garden  mud.  Right  here 
let  us  pause  to  consider  the  two  ac- 
counts of  The  Creation  given  in  Gene- 
sis. The  first,  by  Ezra,  after  The 
Captivity  (about  444.  B.C.)  as  set 
forth  in  Chapter  I.  ending  in  Chapter 
n,  Verse  4.  with  a  Blessing  from  Elo- 
him»  their  Maker — ^whereas  the  second 
account,  possibly  from  Egyptian  ori- 
gin, dating  about  800  B.C.  ends  with 
a  Curse.  No  longer  is  The  Creator 
called  Elohim,  but  Jahweh  Elohim, 
Lord  God — (oorrpution  "Jehovah") 
In  this  second  account,  we  are  told 
that  the  "Cherubim,"  a  figure  of  man, 
oz,  eagle,  lion,  (symbolizing  intelli- 
gence, might,  swiftness,  and  courage), 
with  the  "flashing"  or  "flaming" 
sword,  drove  the  unhappy  pair  forth 
from  The  Garden,  with  its  "Tree  of 
Life,"  and  taught  them  "separation" 
from  their  "native  land."  Then  their 
wandering  and  wondering  began.  "As 
it  was  in  the  Beginning  is  now  and 

ever  shall  bel" 

To  Adam  and  Chawwa  two  sons 
were   bom,    "Cain"    (Hebrew    "the 


lance")  and  "Abd"  ("Vanity")  Cain 
killed  Abd,  prompted  by  jealousy 
over  their  sacrifices  to  Jahweh  Elo- 
him, this  Crud  Ruler  whom  they  then 
served!  Naturally  the  smoke  from 
Abd's  lamb  rose  higher  than  that  from 
Cain's  vegetables  and  fruits!  Then 
Cain,  filled  with  remorse,  voluntarily 
leaves  "home"  and  hies  to  "The 
Land  of  Nod"  (Hebrew  "Wandering") 
marries,  and  builds  the  first  City, 
"Enoch"  (Hebrew "Initiation").  Now 
we  have  added  "Murder"  and  "City" 
to  the  primitive  vocabulary,  also  dis- 
crimination, incrimination,  recrimina- 
tion. 

At  some  later  date,  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain  erected  a  great  Tower, 
"The  Tower  of  Bable"  (Hebrew 
"Gate  to  Elohim"  "The  He-She 
Ddty")  upon  "The  Plain  of  Shinar" 
(Hebrew  "Tooth  Acre").  This  was 
to  be  their  "Stepping-Stone"  to  Jah- 
weh Elohim,  their  5f^<  Source!  Con- 
fused by  the  hdght  of  their  very  own 
aspirations,  various  jargon-patois  a- 
rose,  causing  the  work  to  be  aband- 
oned from  "niis(s)  understanding." 
Hence  the  different  "Tongues"  of 
nianik»nd(?)I 

Upon  obelisks,  monoliths — the  most 
important  being  the  Stde  containing 
The  Hammurabi  Code  (cast  of  which 
is  in  The  University  Museum  at 
Philaddphia) — ^these  people  of  a  dead- 
and-buried  Past  cut,  engraved,  in- 
scribed their  achievements.  Colossal 
Zik-kur-ats,  or  Temples,  were  erected 
to  The  Great  tod  Mighty  Ardiitect 
of  The  Universe  to  show  "by  the 
work  of  their  hands"  their  "concrete" 
evidence  of  Devotion,  Eternal,  Ever 
Lasting!  The  word  "God"  is  but  a 
corruption  of  the  Hebrew  letter 
"Yodh"  meaning  "Hand."    By  His 
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Hand  was  all  moulded,  directed  I 
By  their  hands  (Latin  "Manus") 
bad  they  not  "manufactuied"  all 
that  they  possessed? 

And  now  let  us  trace — yes  trace — 
''Signs/'  from  "The  High  Tower  of 
Babd  where  language  was  confused, 
unto  The  Temple  of  King  Solomon, 
where  language  was  restored,"  keep- 
ing ever  in  mind  the  "Plain"  origin  of 
Signology,  Symbolism,  and  Cryptog- 
raphy ("Hidden  Writing").  Jahweh 
gave  toffianand  the  atfl  a  superlatively- 
developed  sense  of  the  "center  of 
Gravity"  (look  at  that  letter  V.  in 
the  center  of  "GraVity,"  for  V.  is  the 
index  of  Psychic  Balance) .  In  Hebrew 
"Ant"  is  caUed  "Nmalah"  from 
which,  perhaps,  we  derive  the  word 
"animal. "  King  Solomon  bade  "Slug- 
gards" to  "go  to  the  ant"  for  wisdomi 
This  sense  of  Balance  is  our  dominant 
asset.  It  rules  The  Universe  I  By 
that  "scale"  we  weigh  all  we  say, 
write,  or  own.  Consciousness  of  that, 
prompts  us  to  give  the  heavier  or 
lighter  piece  of  fruit  to  our  friend  or 
enemy.  Oiu*  two  hands  are  our 
"automatic  scales. "  Place  them  with 
wrists  together,  thumbs  out,  and  the 
divergence  forms  a  very  good  V. 
We  spell  LeVel  with  V.  as  its  middle 
letter.  It  can  be  spelled  backward  or 
forward.  By  crossing  oiu-  thumbs,  we 
have  the  letter  X.  Roman  symbol  for 
TEN.  Just  a  co-incidence,  of  course, 
but  you  cannot  count  more  than  ten 
to  save  yoiu*  life! 

After  that  all  is  but  repetition.  Eleven 
is  but  "double  one" — ii,  etc.,  ad 
infinitum,  up  to  Quintillions  (i.  with 
twenty  ciphers.) 

Leaving  far  behind  us  this  imaginary 
tour  with  the  "First  Families"  of  this 
Plane-T,  caused  by  the  natural,  aetio- 


kgical  influence  to  account  for  what 
IS,  by  wbsit  WAS,  let  us  consider  the 
Separation  of  Ideas  and  Ideals.  Some 
preferred  to  pass  on  "His  (s  S)tary** 
the  twisted  ball  of  varieocdored 
"Yams"  by  "word  of  mouth,"  while 
others  fancied  that  the  written  narra- 
tive would  be  the  more  enduring.  To 
the  first  dass,  belong  The  Arealists, 
fore-runners  of  Free  Masonry,  wbo 
were  forbidden  to  write.  For  this 
reason  Sanskrit  is  a  comparatively 
modem  system  of  sign-making,  and 
because  of  His  adoption  by  The  Yogi, 
or  "Wise  Men  from  The  East," 
JBSUS,  The  Nazarene,  never  wrote, 
save  once  upon  the  sand,  in  defense  of 
a  Woman!  The  second  Class  "com- 
prehends" the  Priests  or  "Hierarchs" 
with  their  scribes,  who  wrote  aU  they 
knew,  or  thought  they  knew,  each 
scribe  interpolating  the  marginal  com- 
ments of  his  predecessor.  This ' '  Class, 
continued  to  "cut,  engrave,  inscribe" 
the  cryptic  emblems  of  their  "  superior" 
knowledge,  despite  the  Law  of  Mosss, 
"Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  nor  any  likeness  of 
anything  that  is  in  the  Heavens  above, 
nor  the  earth  beneath,  nor  that  is  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth."  He 
could,  but  they  could  noil  Mosss 
however,  was  the  greatest  Law-maker 
and  Law-breaker,  for  he  "broke  all 
ten  commandments"  at  once,  into 
"mosaics"  married  an  Ethiooian,  and 
cursed  with  leprosy  his  accusers.  If 
you  do  not  believe  it  read  Numbers, 
I2th  Chapter! 

Underlying  aU  Crjrptography  are 
the  "Five  Points"  of  Free  Masonry: 

The  Level,  The  Perpendicular-or 
Plumb,  The  Square,  The  Compass, 
or  Compasses,  The  Cross,  or  Holy 
Bible.     The  Level  represents  man's 
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"relation"  to  the  SoSl.  It  is  his  ^;o, 
or  J.  recumbent,  his  Latent  Force. 
The  Perpendicular  is  the  ^;o,  or  J, 
upright,  representing  his  "relation" 
tohimself  inhis"Area."  The  Square 
designated  by  the  right  angle  L.,  repre- 
sents man's  relation  to  himself  and 
to  all  lower  orders  and  forms  of  life. 
The  Compass,  or  Compasses,  repre- 
sent man's  relation  to  his  Orders  or 
Cirdes-his  "comprehension"  of  a  cir- 
cular view  of  ALL  things,  simtdtan- 
eously  as  he  "looks  around"  himself 
and  his  ability  to  expand  from  a  point 
to  a  drde,  or  to  "contract"  from  a 
circle  to  a  point. 

The  Cross,  or  Hdy  Bible-teaching 
The  Master  Degree  or  Lesson  (Les- 
on,  equals  Divestment — ^would  mean 
the  true  Character  of  The  Master) 
shows  man's  relation  to  his  Maker,  bis 
perfect  oenetration  of  The  Temporal, 
his  exact  balance  of  relative  values. 
The  Christian  Cross  displays  the  /. 
or  Ego,  extended  above  The  Tangent 
of  The  Temporal—.  The  Sign  of 
the  Cross  (the  Cowl  or  Scrowl!)  Is 
this  the  Code  of  Holy  Writ  (Wholly 
Writ)? 

Turning  to  the  Chinese  for  a  brief 
moment,  we  see  that  nine  radicals 
produce  the  numberless  cryptograms 
of  that  ancient  cryptography. 

(i.)— meaning  "one,"  called  "I." 
(2)  I.  meaning  "work"  or  "leisure," 
called  "kung."  (3)  .  meaning  "a 
point,"  called  "chu."  (4),  meaning 
"a  stroke  to  the  left,"  called  "p'ieh." 

(5)  meaning,   "one,"   called   "I." 

(6)  used,  only  in  two  compounds, 
one  called  "301,"  meaning  "I"  or 
"Me";  the  other  called  "shih"  mean- 
ing "thing,"  "affair,"  "to  serve." 
(7)-  meaning  "two"  or  "second," 
called    "er".     (8)     ,    meaning    "the 


eighth  radical, "  caUed  "  t'ou. "    (9)- 
meaning  "man"  called  "Jen."    Upon 
these  nine  radicals  or  elements  hang  all 
the  "Celestial"   laws  and  Prophets. 
This  b^[ins  to  look  like  Geometry. 

Back  to  the  Hebrews  I  Descended 
from  "Eber"  (Hebrew  to  cross 
over")  they  "crossed  over"  the  Red 
Sea  (of  AJl{e)gory\)  when  they  escaped 
from  "The  Land  of  Egypt"  (Narrow- 
ness) and  "The  House  of  Bondage." 
The  word  "Hebrew"  means  "emi- 
grants" (Latin  "transitor").  Possibly 
from  the  influence  of  the  Chinese,  who 
write  perpendicularly  from  right  to 
left,  they  "crossed  over"  from  the 
Ass3rrian  method  from  left  to  right, 
and  wrote  from  right  to  left,  horizon- 
tally. After  the  Building  of  King 
Solomon's  Temple  "where  language 
was  restored,"  they  evidently  "re- 
formed" their  S3rmbols  according  to 
"  architectural  ideas. "  Thus  M.  their 
Mute,  was  represented  by  a  rectangle. 
This  they  called  "Mem"  meaning 
"The  Sea."  It  was  their  "Mastei 
Letter,"  their  Trestle  Board,  when 
CALM !  Their  Motion,  when  storMy . 
The  "withinness"  of  this  rectangle 
was  the  'great  "fluctu"ating  (Latin, 
" fluctus, '  "  wave")  Uncertainty.  The 
rim,  or  "withoutness,"  the  **  perime- 
ter'*— they  knew  very  well,  for  it  was 
MUD!  When  the  Sea  presented  a 
flat  surface,  it  suggested  the  Liquid 
Level  M.,  therefore,  has  a  double 
meaning.  This  "Mem,"  The  Sea,  was 
filled  with  resisting  forces — the  fish 
seemed  to  occupy  half  of  it.  These 
the  Hebrews  called  "Nun,"  and  pic- 
tured the  idea  by  half  a  rectangle — ]. 

Inasmuch  as  Hebrew  is  a  consonan- 
tal language,  the  combination  of  MN, 
became  the  basis  of  "counting."  In 
the  Book  of  Daniel  we  read  of  "The 
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Hand-Writing  on  The  Wall"  during 
one  of  the  worst  orgies  in  History. 
"Mene,  Mene»  Tekel,  Uparsin!"  were 
the  words,  which,  as  interpreted  by 
Danibl  meant:  "God  hath  numbered 
thy  rule,  (Thou  shalt)  be  divided  by 
The  Dividers  (Hebrew  for  "Per- 
sians")." From  this  root  M.  N.  we 
derive  our  words  MoNey,  MiNt, 
MiNe,  as  well  as  MiNdl  All  these 
words  denote  balance  or  weighing. 
Finding  the  symbolism  of  the  Ancients 
too  complex,  the  Hebrews  adopted 
eleven  radicals  and  eleven  serviles, 
all  consonants,  as  their  "Alphabet." 
The  vowel  sounds  were  "expressed" 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
pronounced.  Thus,  if  indifferent,  they 
said  "qatal"  (Hebrew  paradigm  verb, 
meaning  "to  kill").  If  joyful  over 
the  act,  they  said  "qitel,"  whereas  if 
sorrowful,  tiiey  said  "qutal."  Such 
was  their  "working  plan."  Later, 
the  Masorites,  an  order  of  priests, 
supplied  these  vowel  signs  by  a  code 
of  dots  and  dashes,  placed  under  or 
above  the  consonant  which  it  vocalized. 
In  this  manner  "moods"  and  "ten- 
ses" had  their  origin. 

So  far  as  The  Cities-of-Long-Ago 
have  been  excavated,  we  find  that  the 
Sumerian,  Assyrian,  or  Neo-Babylo- 
nian  (4000  to  5000  B.C.  "Before 
Calendars"  would  be  an  appropriate 
nomenclature)  were  syllabic  systems. 
Then,  as  now,  the  human  brain,  "the 
same  yesterday,  today,  forever, "  recog- 
nised the  vowel  to  be  the  natural  out- 
let of  sound.  Let  us  call  our  vowels 
today,  A.  E.  I.  0.  U.  W.  Y.  and  to 
them  add  H.  L.  R.  making  ten.  Our 
English  Alphabet  will  then  consist  of 
ten  vowels,  ten  consonants,  and  six 
double  consonants  (G.  /.  K.  or  CH, 
Q.  X.  Z.) 


Take  our  word  B-A-G.  Change  the 
vowel  and  you  have  B-E-G,  B-I-G, 
B-O-G,  B-U-G.  Again  take  a  "five- 
pointed"  view  of  P-A-T,  P-E-T, 
P-I-T,  P-OT,  P-U-T.  The  conso- 
nants are  constant,  like  "constables." 
Changing  the  vowel,  or  verbtl,  has 
served  to  increase  our  vocabulary. 
The  foregoing  are  our  only  perfect 
triliterals  and  A.  I.  O.  (/.  a  dipthong 
il.  £.)  are  our  only  letters  that,  stand- 
ing alone  convey  a  meaning. 

Sexology  inevitably  enters  into  sym- 
bolism of  every  era.  Hence  the  mascu- 
line, feminine,  and  neuter  genders. 
The  penetrating  Diameter  /.  is  mascu- 
line, while  the  inclosing  or  circular  O. 
is  feminine.  The  female  is  naturally 
more  "comprehensive"  than  the  male, 
for  does  not  S-HE  produce  both  male 
and  female?  Letting  J.  represent  the 
Masculine  and  O.  the  Feminine,  it 
follows  that  the  "relation"  of  /.  to  0. 
"created"  all  that  we  call  today 
"The  Family  Circle,"  "nouns,"  "num- 
bers," "characters."  lowastheGod- 
dess  of  Light.  1,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000.  an  unthinkable,  name- 
less number.  This  proves,  does  it  not 
that  lo  is  the  limit  of  our  "Light" 
upon  the  varied  "inventions."  Just 
our  ten  DIGITS!    Ten  "K«fc  ones"! 

We  are  beginning  to  see,  I  hope, 
that  words  are  but  "conventionalized" 
pictures  or  patterns.  They  depict 
Geometrical  Direction  and  Physical 
Force.  There  is  but  ONE  LAW  for 
all  "Sciences, "  "The  relation  of  one  to 
The  Whole." 

The  Hebrew  letter  "Aleph"  was 
in  andent  times,  the  crude  oicture  of 
the  Head  of  the  Ox,  and  the  word 
is  frequently  used  to  exoress  "The 
Family,"  from  the  idea  of  the  sulh 
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dmsian  of  the  whole  into  its  oarts,  ac- 
oordiiig  to  the  equal  needs  of  each. 
Aleoh  means  "A  Head"  and  is  ao- 
prppriately  our  "Head  Letter."  (Our 
heads  are  supposed  to  "direct  our 
letters"!) 

"Beth, "  the  second  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  Alphabet,  was  a  picture  of  a 
tent,  or  home.  One  can  easily  detect 
its  resemblance  to  a  "Lean-to. "  Mas- 
ters of  Agglutination  ("Sticking  to- 
gether")— ^the  Hebrews  stuck  together 
these  two  characters,  and  let  the  com- 
bination mean  "AF,"  "Father."  We 
have  the  word  in  our  Sacred  reversi- 
ble, "ABBA."  As  we  came  out  from 
The  GodHead  (Ab.)  so  to  IT  we  go 
BAck !  The  Greeks  took  their  Alpha- 
bet from  the  Hebrews,  wrote  it  from 
left  to  right,  and  opened  the  shut 
sounds.  But  why  say  one  word, 
"Alphabet,"  to  express  a  compilation 
of  24  or  26  ISnglish  sounds?  Because, 
when  we  have  "opened  out  mouths" 
with  an  A.  and  "shut  them"  with  the 
strongest  mute  B.,  we  have  "said  our 
say."  All  other  sounds  are  "inter- 
mediary, "  just  as  the  last  key  on  the 
piano  at  the  base  end  and  the  last  key 
at  their  treble  end  include  all  the  inter- 
vening "sharps,"  "flats"  and  "nat- 
urals." 
*  To  sum  up,  it  is  to  the  Hebrews  that 
we  are  indebted  for  our  "Characters" 
"Signs"  (of  the  times) — and  symbols. 
They  gave  to  us  consecutive  Geneal- 
ogy of  "The  Chosen  People" ;  The  Old 
Dispensation  upon  which  rests  (?)  the 
New;  King  Solomon's  Temple — ^the 
"embodiment"  of  Masonic  Idealism, 
of  *  •  The  Temple  built  without  hands  " ; 
Our  Christus,  the  Fulfillment  of  Pro- 
phecy, The  Temple  of  The  Living  God,- 
at  Whose  Vicarious  Atonement  the 
luiaterial  Temple  of  Form  and  Cere- 


mony was  "rent  asunder";  all  of  our 
modem  Ught  upon  Cuneiform,  and 
Hieroglyph.  They  "worked"  upon 
the  "Square. "  The  Greeks  may  have 
contributed  the  "perfectly"  circular 
forms. 

Use 

Geometry  teaches  that  a  point  is 
purely  ideal,  having  no  dimensions; 
that  a  point  moved  thru  space  gener- 
ates a  Une,  having  but  one  dimension — 
length  or  extension;  that  a  line  moved 
thru  space  generates  a  surface,  having 
two  dimensions — ^length  and  breadth; 
that  a  surface  moved  thru  space  gen- 
erates a  solid,  having  three  dimen- 
sions— ^length,  breadth,  thickness.  Po- 
sition, Form,  Magnitude  are  our  re- 
sults. 

Leaving  traditions,  let  us  consider 
so-called  "facts,"  and  apply  the  fore- 
going definitions  to  Cryptography  "to 
establish  our  point," 

"I.",  the  Idlographer,  have  a 
"point"  in  my  head — an  impression 
calling  for  expression.  I  take  the 
point  of  a  pencil  or  pen — the  sharper 
the  better — and  upon  a  plane,  or 
plain  rectangular  stuiace — ^that  will 
serve  as  a  guide  to  "write  straight" — 
I  place  my  starting  point  as  my  fancy 
dictates.  I  move  along  the  point  of 
my  pen  or  pencil  generating  "lines 
of  thought."  I  diagram  my  point  of 
view.  I  try  to  make  it  plain  to  you. 
The  impression  you  receive  is  an 
idEograph,  or  "solid,  concrete"  image 
of  my  abstract  point.  Or,  I  "direct" 
a  letter  to  you.  You  discern  my  mean- 
ing, having  the  same  form  of  "char- 
acters". You  reply  (fold  back).  This 
reply  is  a  veritable  Fifth  Dimension. 
It  is  Divine?  What  so  "deep"  about 
these  simple  facts? 
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We  have  said  that  Masonry  rests 
upon  five  points.  Let  us  apply  these 
five  points  to  "  Plans  of  Construction. " 
I  have  an  idea  for  a  house  or  Temple. 
I  draw  a  plan  in  my  head.  I  draw*  it 
out  upon  some  surface.  I  begin  to 
build.  I  square  my  comers  by  the 
triangle  whose  sides  are  3.4.&5.  I 
level  my  floors  by  my  "spirit  level. "  I 
plumb  my  uprights  after  raising  them 
perpendicular  to  the  base.  I  make  my 
exterior  as  beautiful  or  grotesque  as 
possible  according  to  my  ideas.  I 
conceal  my  interior  by  my  exterior. 
Apply  this  to  writing.  Just  as  archi- 
tecture "reveals"  the  secrets  of  mason- 
ry, or  construction,  so,  by  the  same 
process  we  "see  thru"  the  m3rstic 
labyrinth  of  Sacred — or  rather 
"scared"  Gospel,  which,  when  spelled 
"Go-Spell"  instantly  reveals  its  in- 
herent meaning.  This  m3r5tifying  art 
of  impressing  impressive  ideas  was  the 
sole  prerogative  of  those  who  were 
craftier  than  their  fellow-laborers  in 
the  soil.  They  prestuned  to  be  able  to 
"convert"  soil  into  "sotd"  by  some 
peculiar  comprehension  of  Transcen- 
dentalism given  only  to  the  Fewl 
These  became  the  Hierarchs-Higher 
Arcs!  They  "rested,  on  the  Lower 
arcs,  bowed  and  bent,  "converting" 
them  into  human  tools.  These  Hier- 
archs  "invented"  curses  or  profanity 
•(from  the  Latin  "Pro  Fanem" — 
"  Forth  from  The  Temple  I ")  to  excom- 
municate those  who  would  not  bow 
down  to  them,  to  their  ritual,  their 
dogma  I  Those  who  5/iU  (double  mean- 
ing, "quietly,"  or  "the  meek")  cul- 
tivated the  soil  into  food  were  the 
laity,  "the  masses" — "the  common 
nouns,"  and  if  they  happened  to  be 
aggressive  or  anuissed  "fortunes," 
they    were    called    "Heretics"    and 


BURNT!  'Twbct  these  two  classes  in 
Life's  University  a  Great  Gulf  was 
fixed!  The  Great  U.  of  [/nderstand- 
ing!  And  now  for  the  inherent  mean- 
ings of  all  these  "marks"  I  have  made. 
To  make  words  designate  Balance  or 
Expanse  use  A's.  as  vowels. 
All,  Allah,  Apart. 

Energy  outward,  use  E's — ^EuErg- 
Etic.  EEl,  WEEd,  FEEt. 

Energy  Inward,  use  I's,  Invisibil- 
ity, Indivisibility,  Ice,  I. 

Comprehensive,  or  Extension,  use 
O's,  One,  hOle,  whOle. 

Profundity,  use,  U's,  UnUsUal,  sUb- 
jUnctive,  sUbjUgate. 

After  research  among  Latin,  Greek, 
Sanskrit,  Chinese,  and  the  "modem 
languages,"  (old  ones,  "made  over") 
it  remained  for  the  Hebrew,  blessed 
oracle  of  "The  (Israel  equals  "Up- 
right" "The  Children  of  Israer 
(Straight  Line)  to  uncover  the  Pit 
of  Mental  Ferment,  to  answer  the 
question  of  The  Sphinx,  and  with  im- 
pressive dignity  to  command:  "Let 
there  be  Light!" 

Meaning 

Every  .little  letter  has  a  meaning 
all  its  own: 

A.  from  Hebrew.  (Aleph)-The  head 
of  the  Ox.  Indicates  Separation  or 
Segregation  of  idea  discrimination,  in- 
discrimination, indefiniteness — as  A 
book.  A.  is  Any  Angle  in  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Whole.  A.  (A.broad)  the 
Right  Angle,  gives  equal  Partition. 
A.  denotes  physical  balance. 

Examples:  Bal-A-nce,  St-A-nd,  Sc- 
A-le,    Pe-A-ce,    He-A-rt,    Exp-A-nse. 

A,  is  the  medial. 

B.  from  Hebrew.  (Beth)-A  Tent, 
or  Home.  Indicates  combination  to 
produce.    A-BB-A   B-ride,   Bred,   B- 
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read,    B-nx)d»    B-ear,    B-ook,    B-ud, 
B-oil. 

C.  fix>m  Hebrew.  (Caph)-The  in- 
side of  the  hand.  The  Grasp»  Con- 
traction. C-ount,  C-atCh,  C-over, 
Oup,  C-an,  C-onC-eal»  C-oUapse. 

D.  from  Hebrew.  (Daleth)-The 
tent  door,  that  D-roppe-D  D-own 
when  the  D-ay  was  en-D-e-D.  Origi- 
naDy  a  triangle.  Denotes  Downward 
Force.  Completion.  D.  or  eD,  is  the 
sign  of  "the  perfect  tense"  when  final. 
D-ea-D,  D-o,  D-evil,  D-art,  D-ark, 
D-ust,  D-og,  D-ee-D. 

E.  from  Hebrew.  (He)-The  Ven-t 
hole  of  the  tent.  Energy  outward. 
E-xit,  E-t-E-mal,  E-n-E-rgy. 

F.  from  Hebrew.  (Waw)-A  Hold- 
fast. The  resultant  of  E.  Potential 
Enei^gy.  F-ace,  F-igure,  F-orce,  F-ist 
F-ree,  F-orever. 

G.  from  Hebrew.  (Gimel)-A  Camel, 
To  bear  or  carry.  (C  derived  its 
form  from  the  head  of  a  camel). 
Gyroscopic  Force.-  G-imlet,  G-row, 
G-round,  G-eometry,  G-od,  Wrin- 
G,  G-o. 

H.  from  Hebrew.  (Cheth)-A  fence. 
Elevation.  H-ig-H,  H-eaven,  H-om, 
H-air,  H-e,  H-and. 

I.  from  Hebrew.  (Yodh)-A  hand. 
Limit  of  contraction.  I.,  I-t,  I-ce, 
I-n,  I-nk,  I-on,  I-ron,  1-I-m-I-t. 

J.  from  the  same.  Joining  force. 
J-<nn,  J-oke,  J-ohn  (who  joined  The 
Old  Dispensation  to  The  New.)  J- 
oshua,  J-esus. 

K.  from  Hebrew.  (Caph  Qoph)- 
Reduplicated .  Force.  Haider  Grip. 
K-nuc^K-le,  K-noc-K,  K-ing,  K-not, 
K-nee. 

h.  from  Hebrew.  (Lamedh)-The 
Qzgoad,  The  lash.  Latent  Force  as 
opposed  to  R.  which  is  Radiant  Force. 
L-ight,  L-anguage,  L-atent,  L-ow,  L- 


ost,  L-eve-L,  L-iquid,  L-ove,  He-Lh, 
She-o-h  for  females!?) 

M.  from  Hebrew.  (Mem)-The  Sea 
Motion  Up-and-down.  The  Master 
Letter.  M-an,  M-other,  M-ind,  M< 
outh,  M-ud. 

N.  from  Hebrew.  (Nun)-A  fish. 
Resistance.  N-o,  N-ow,  N-ight,  Jo- 
N-ah,  N-i-N-eveh. 

O.  from  Greek,  (omicron,  or  Ome- 
ga)-Limit    of    Expansion.  Ar-0- 

und,  0-cean,  0-rb,  gl-O-be,  h-O-le, 
Wh-O-le,  0-live,  Oil  (Sacred  Cryp- 
togram (composed  Diameter,  and 
Right  Angle.) 

*The  Olive  Tree  was  sacred  to  the 
Greeks. 

P.  from  Hebrew.  (Pe)-The  mouth  or 
outlet.  Penetrative,  or  generative 
force.  P-ater-nal,  P-lant,  P-en,  P- 
atent,  P-ulse,  P-urse,  P-lumb. 

Q.  from  Hebrew.  (Qoph)-The  back 
of  the  head.  Concealed  force,  Inter- 
rogative. Q-ueer,  Q-ueen,  Q-uestion, 
Q-uiz. 

R.  from  Hebrew.  (Resh)-That 
which  is  inside  the  head,  moving  Spi- 
R-it.  R-adiant,  or  R-adiating  Force. 
R-oa-R,  R-un,  R-ush,  R-ive-R,  Fi-Re— 
(Resh  means  "Poverty"  as  well  as 
"Head  of  a  man."  A  head  would  be 
a  "poor"  thing  minus  hands  and  feet) 

By  comparison  of  L.  and  R,  R-ove 
versus  L-ove,  B-R-eed  versus  B-L- 
eed,  R-evel  versus  L-evel,  P-R-ay 
versus  P-Lay. 

S.  from  Hebrew.  (Samedh)-A  Prop 
or  Support,  ever  turning.  &  (Shin)- 
A  tooth.  Divisional  force,  or  Sh.  or 
(Sin)-S-un,  S-oil,  S-oul,  S-pace,  S-ick, 
S-ay,  S-he,  Sh-in,  "Sh-ut,  Sh-un,  S-ing, 
Hi-SS,  S-in. 

ST  from  Hebrew.  A  fish  hook,  (to 
catch  fish.  ST-ick,  ST-ring,  (Tsade) 
(to  pierce.) 
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T.  fromHebrew.  A  mark  or  Brand. 
Pinal  letter  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet. 
(Tau).  Tangential  Force.  Limi-T, 
T-ail,  T-all,  T-ree,  T-op. 

TH.  from  Hebrew.  (Teth).The 
Serpent.  Subtley.  TH-ougfc/,  (rever- 
sed ht).  TH-mk,  TH-en,  Steal-TH. 
Weal-TH.  Heal-TH.  TH-in. 

J.  from  Hebrew.  (Ayin)-The  eyes. 
Two-sided  view,  Duality,  Plurality. 
Undulating  force.  U-nited,  U-nder, 
U-nderstanding,  U-p.  (If  you  want  it 
to  go  UP,  PU-sh  it). 

V.  from  Hebrew.  (Waw)-A  Hold- 
fast. Index  of  Psychic  Balance.  Le- 
V-el,  V-erity,  lo-(F.  V.  W.  from  same 
li-V-e,  E-V-er,  E-V-e,  Fi-V-e.) 

W.  (double  U.  or  V.  )  from  Hebrew. 
(Ayin  &  Waw)  Motion  down-and-up. 
Inverted  M.  Feminine,  (creative)  W- 
oman,  W-ork,  W-alk,  W-rite,  W-itch. 

X.  from  Greek.  X.  (Chi) -The  Cros- 
ing,  or  cutting  equally,  Mulitiplca- 
tion.  Complete  or  perfect  "Balance" 
Governing  Force.  X-er-X-es,  X-ebec, 
X.(ten),  the  Limit  of  our  numbers 
Xristos. 

Y.  from  Hebrew.  (Ayin) -The  eyes 
Uniting  Force,  Conjunctive.  Transla- 
ted by  *'with"  and  "and."  Y-oke, 
Y-oung,  Happ-Y,  with  hope,  Y-et, 
Y-east  ("Home  of  the    'rising'Sun"). 

Z.  from  Hebrew.  (Za)dn)-A  weapon 
The  busiest  asset  of  Ancients  and  of 
modem    times!    Intensive    Force. 

Z-eal,  Zest,  Ad-Z,  Whi-ZZ,  Bu-ZZ, 
Z-oology,  Z-jrthiun,  Z-ymotic. 

The  author  is  indebted  to  Benjamin 
Davies'  Hebrew  Lexicon,  revised  by 
Edward  C.  MrrcHBLi,. 

From  the  Author's  Letter  to  the 

Editor 

From  the  first  hour  of  my  present 


incamation,  I  sat  upon  the  lap  of  my 
blessed  Grandfather  whik  he  wrote. 
"Sanders'  Readers  and  SpeOers"  were 
fairly  ''fed"  to  me  by  their  Author. 
His  hold  upon  the  young  mind  was  that 
he  became  as  a  little  child.  My  Li- 
brary contained  no  "Fables"  save 
those  of  "WhoUy  Writ."  I  was 
taught  to  "read  the  Dictionary"  for 
amusement!  It  is  still  amusing.  I 
had  had  Latin,  Greek,  and  modem 
languages  at  Vassar.  But  I  felt  that 
I  had  not  found  the  root  of  signdogy. 
In  Paris,  I  studied  Sanskrit,  and  by 
the  merest  accident,  met  Stephen 
Langdon  who  was  then  a  student  of 
Pere  Scheil  in  Assyrian.  He  taught 
me  Hebrew.  I  corrected  proof  for  him, 
and  gained  a  superficial  knowledge  of 
the  Cuneiform  which  I  have  since  sup- 
plemented. In  the  dear  old ' '  Mitchell- 
Davies"  Hebrew  Lexicon  (which  I 
regret  to  say  is  no  longer  published  in 
America)  I  saw  that  the  Hebrew  Let- 
ters had  "meanings."  That  was  an 
eye-opener.  Heretofore,  they  had  been 
"divine  signs"  to  me.  It  had  never 
occurred  to  me  that  they  were  ^'man- 
u-fact-ured"l  Then  I  bought  the 
** dearest,"  little  Chinese  Lexicon  by 
Chauncey  Goodrich  for  two  good  dol- 
lars, and  turned  my  "searchlights" 
upon  that  fascinating  cryptography. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  read,  but  I  should 
hate  to  pronounce  it  "in  polite  so- 
ciety." The  terse  summary  of  these 
"trips"  into  the  dead-and-buried  Past 
is  the  article  I  have  submitted  to  you. 
Hoping  that,  fresh  from  Communion 
with  Nature,  you  may  find  it  in  ac- 
cord with  your  mood,  and  let  it  "cross 
the  plate,"  I  am,  Sincerely  yotus, 

Grace  Sandsrs  Macy. 
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He  is  Ute  historian  who  organised  and  developed  the  great  ten-volume  "Photo- 
graphic History  of  the  Civil  War, "  and  is  now  preforming  a  similar  service  for 
the  World  War.) 


"IXTHATa  day  of  triumph  this  is  for 
▼  ▼  young  men! 

What  vast  opportunities  are  offer- 
ing themselves  to  young  men  who  have 
the  foresight  to  grasp  themi 

What  an  opportunity  this  very 
moment  to  be  something,  to  be  some- 
body, to  make  your  life  known  and 
heard  thruout  the  world.  A  year  ago 
we  were  unimportant  even  in  our  own 
little  towns;  today  the  whole  world  id 
calling  us. 

We,  who  are  living  today,  are  living 
in  the  greatest  hours  of  the  world's 
history.  Never  before  in  the  annals  of 
mankind  has  the  world  been  thrown 
wide-open  for  every  young  man  to 
test  his  valor  and  prove  his  worth. 

As  a  youth,  I  longed  for  the  days 
when  great  events  were  in  the  making. 
I  wanted  to  live  when  new  civiliza- 
tions were  being  bom;  when  soul- 
stirring  heroes  were  treading  the  earth; 
when  men  were  gods. 

And  here  we  are — in  just  such  an 
age.  The  dream  has  come  true. 
Romance  and  chivalry  have  returned 
from  the  past  ages.  Today  we  are  all 
setting  forth  on  the  grandest 


crusade  in  the  whole  noble  adventures 
of  the  human  race. 

What  would  you  not  give  to  have 
been  a  solider  under  Alsxandsr  Thb 
Great  in  his  conquest  to  destroy 
Thebes  at  twenty-one,  to  conquer 
Babylon  at  twenty-five,  and  to  die 
master  of  the  world  at  thirty-three 
years  of  age? 

Or  of  Hannibal  on  his  march  across 
the  Alps  with  his  ninety  thousand  foot- 
soldiers,  twelve  thousand  horsemen, 
and  forty  elephants. 

Or  to  have  ridden  with  the  helmeted 
hosts  of  William  the  Conqueror  into 
the  Battle  of  Hastings  when  King 
Harold  lost  his  life  and  his  kingdom — 
and  England  was  bom? 

What  would  you  not  give  to  have 
followed  the  heroic  Joan  op  Arc  into 
the  Battle  of  Orleans — ^to  save  France? 

Or  with  the  Duke  op  Marlbor- 
ough in  the  cavalry  charges  on  the 
battleground  at  Blenheim? 

Or  with  Washington  and  his  vic- 
torious army  at  Yorktown  when  Corn- 
WALLis  surrendered — and  the  Ameri- 
can Nation  was  bom — what  a  glorious 
moment? 
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Or  with  the  Dues  op  Weuington 
at  Waterloo — ^to  have  been  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  conquered  the  mighty 
Nafouson;  to  have  stood  at  attention 
as  he  passed  down  the  lines  into  exile 
and  death  at  St.  Helena? 

What  thrilling  moments  are  these — 
and  yet  they  are  nothing  compared 
with  the  epoch-making  events  that  are 
taking  place  today.  And  to  think  that 
you  are  a  part  of  themi  That  you 
are  an  important  factor  in  their  out- 
come That  you  can  march  to  vic- 
tory with  the  mightiest  armies  in  all 
human  history! 

Yesterday,  you  were  unknown  and 
insignificant;  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity for  you  to  assert  yoiu-self;  you 
were  destined  to  live  and  die  an  ordi- 
nary, inconsequential  life.  Today — 
the  world  is  calling  you. 

I  can  hear  the  beat  of  the  drum. 
And  the  call  of  the  bugle.  Thirty 
million  men  are  on  the  battlegrounds. 
Over  their  heads  fly  the  blood-stained 
standards  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
What  a  glorious  vision — ^the  strong 
men  of  the  earth  in  battle-array  to 
storm  the  citadels  of  Autocracy;  to 
free  the  human  race  from  despotism; 
to  carry  the  flag  of  Liberty  and  De- 
mocracy to  all  the  peoples  of  the  globe. 

/  can  hear  the  trumpet  call.  It  is 
calling— MEf 

I  can  hear  the  cries  of  women  and 


children  trodden  down  by  the  brute 
heel  of  the  invaders.  I  can  hear  the 
Swings  blaspheme  as  their  thrones 
totter  and  fall. 

/  can  hear  the  voice  of  humanity  call- 
ing— calling  to — MB' 

Who  speak;?  Who  tells  me  to  turn 
a  deaf  ear?  Who  tells  me  I  am  a  coward 
and  a  fool?  Think  you  I  have  no  man- 
hood within  me?  Think  you  I  am 
weakling  or  knave?  Think  you  I  have 
neither  a  human  heart  or  soul — nor 
even  a  glimmer  of  reason  within  me? 

Mother  of  Men,  I  hear  you  calling  me 

Women  and  children  of  Belgium! 
Starving  babes  of  Serbia!  Suffering 
Poland!  Weary  Russia!  Heroic 
France!  Chivalrous  Italy!  Noble 
Britannia!  Bruised  Roumania!  My 
heart  is  bleeding  for  you.  I  see  your 
uplifted  faces  and  your  outstretched 
arms. 

Men  of  the  Earth,  I  hear  the  tramp 
of  your  marching  feet!  And  I  am 
coming — coming  to  stand  beside  you, 
shoulder  to  shoulder;  coming,  to  be 
with  you  the  greatest  moment  in  the 
world's  history;  coming,  to  write  my 
name  with  yotus  on  the  pages  of  im- 
mortality, coming,  to  SAVE  CIVILI- 
ZATION; to  **make  Democracy  safe 
for  the  peoples  of  the  earth";  to  be  one 
of  God's  noblemen! 

/  am  COMING,  comrades,  COMING, 
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A  'PROGRESSIVE  ROAD'  MAN 

DR.  WILLIAM  ETTINGER,  ASS(X:iATE  SUPERINTENDENT 

OF  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

By  A.  J.  LEVINE 


CONSISTENCY  in  pubUc  men  is 
a  virtue  reverently  honored  in 
the  breach.  The  privilege  of  changing 
one's  mind  is  rather  regarded  with  the 
sanctity  of  a  Constitutional  Right. 
This  right  is  often  exercised  spectacu- 
larly and  acrobatically.  Minds  under- 
go changes  that  are  erratic  and  mer- 
curial; the  weather  vane  is  possessed  of 
iron  rigidity  by  comparison.  One  is 
taken,  therefore,  somewhat  back  on 
encountering  a  man  whose  career  is 
keyed  on  one  note,  whose  public  acts 
are  neither  chameleonic  in  their  light- 
ning adaptability  nor  recondite  in  their 
professed  motivation. 

Dr.  William  Ettinger,  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  t3rpifies 
this  class  of  public  man,  and  this  qual- 
ity of  consistent  endeavor  resulting  in 
the  consummation  of  matured  plans 
is  evident  in  his  first  important  con- 
tribution to  public  education,  his 
Progressive  Road  to  Reading.  One 
is  struck  pleasantly  by  the  suggest- 
iveness  of  the  title.  This  course  in 
Reading  is  progressive  both  in  con- 
tent and  in  spirit;  it  is  not  blatant 
with  specious  promise;  and  it  affords 
a  road  with  all  the  reasonable  implica- 
tions of  dependability,  durability  and 
ecxmomy.  It  bespeaks  a  personality 
manifesting  attributes  of  thoroness  in 


execution,  temperateness  in  expres- 
sion, before-handedness  in  planning. 
His  subsequent  elevation  to  the  As- 
sociate Superintendency  has  not  made 
Dr.  Ettinger  less  thoro  in  his  organi- 
zation, less  moderate  in  his  claims  or 
less  unswerving  in  his  resolutions.  He 
entered  upon  his  duties  at  a  time  when 
educational  thought  was  in  a  state  of 
flux;  when  successful  school  inova- 
tions  in  other  states  were  impinging 
themselves  upon  the  minds  of  New 
York's  educators.  When  temptation 
was  strong  to  float  imperturbably  with 
the  tide  of  events,  to  buy  favor  with  a 
modicum  of  supiness — a  sacrifice  only 
too  readily  sustained  under  the  prompt- 
ings of  ambitions.  Vocational  Train- 
ings was  at  the  summit  of  its  popu- 
larity. Outlying  cities  were  visited 
and  their  schools  surveyed.  The  en- 
thusiasm for  the  Gary  Schools  had 
reached  fever  heat.  The  wateis  of 
vocational  Garyism  were  flowing 
swiftly;  there  seemed  no  likelihood  of 
damming  its  current.  It  required  an 
official  in  whom  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment is  held  in  check  by  a  sober  con- 
servatism; and  in  whom  the  retarding 
force  of  unhurried  thinking  is  always 
triumphant  over  the  accelerating  cotm- 
terforce  of  heedless  enthusiasm.  Dr. 
Ettinger  fulfilled  this  mission  ad- 
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mirably.  He  saw  the  vocational  needs 
of  New  York  City,  he  glimpsed  the 
potentialities  of  the  Gary  school.  But 
he  was  not  stampeded  into  voicing  ui- 
reserved  approval  of  the  vocational 
prpgrams.  When  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  vocational  investigation  he 
wrote:  "Let  me  say  at  the  outset,  that 
as  far  as  the  discovery  of  anything 
new  or  valuable  in  relation  to  the  de- 
velopment of  vocational  work  along 
elementary  lines,  I  saw  nothing  com- 
parable either  in  scope  or  in  applica- 
tion with  the  work  of  our  vocational 
sdiools,  or  of  our  prevocational  ex- 
periment in  elementary   schools." 

He  set  about  immediately  to  build  a 
"Progressive  Road"  to  vocational 
training.  Undaunted  by  the  difficul- 
ties that  loomed  up  on  all  sides,  he 
continued  to  manifest  the  courage  of 
his  convictions.  He  organized  a  num- 
ber of  ISlementary  Schools  into  Pre- 
vocational Schools.  He  requested 
and  received  the  wholehearted  co-op- 
eration of  the  principals  in  charge  of 
the  experiment.  He  expedited  the 
extemporization  of  administrative  ma- 
chinery, the  selection  of  vocational 
teachers  with  a  competency  in  prac- 
tical Pedagogy  and  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  course  of  study  in  which 
traditional  subjects  might  re-enforce 
vocational  training. 

During  the  period  of  organization 
he  was  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  toler- 
ance for  those  urging  wholesale  addi- 
tions to  the  trades  under  advisement. 
He  proceeded  to  make  provisions  for 
those  occupations  for  which  there  ex- 
isted an  undoubted  demand  on  the 
part  of  prospective  empoyers.  He 
limited  their  extent  to  the  number  of 
applicants  available.  He  was  survey- 
ing the  industrial  topography  with  a 


view  to  determining  the  direction, 
usableness,  and  engineering  problems 
of  road  making;  he  was  making  sure 
of  its  construction  and  traction. 

But  he  has  made  satisfactory  prog- 
ress. In  1915  he  found  himself  in  a 
position  to  report  that  two  thousand 
sixty-nine  boys  and  girls  were  at- 
tending classes  in  Machine  Shop, 
Sheet  Metal,  Plumbing  Electric  Wir- 
ing, Printing,  Trade  Drawing,  Gar- 
ment Design,  Book-binding,  Millinery, 
Dressmaking,  Power-machine,  Novd- 
ty-work,  and  Home-making.  This 
number  of  vocational  classes  were  dis- 
tributed among  five  experimental 
schools  re-organized  as  two-unit  schools 
housing  a  vocational  organizaton  al- 
ternating, thru  the  wider  uses  of  audi- 
torium and  play  facilities,  with  a  tra- 
ditional school  on  the  prevailing  model. 
As  a  piece  of  creative  work,  the  initial 
success  of  the  prevocational  experi- 
ment deserves  unsparing  praise. 

Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  pre- 
vocational education,  the  schools  have 
been  eclipsed  by  the  Gary  experimen. 
There  is  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
press  agenting  in  Dr.  Ettinger's 
reports.  The  emphasis  of  under- 
statement is  sometimes  lessened  by  a 
too  scientific  literalness.  The  Public 
has  been  fed  on  a  diet  of  dithyrambic 
forecasts,  and  highly  colorful  rhet- 
ric.  But  it  learned  to  take  them  with  a 
sizeable  grain  of  salt.  This  frame  of 
mind  spells  disaster  for  any  pronund- 
mento  that  is  couched  in  irreducible 
terms.  A  highly  sophisticated  Public 
reads  indifferent  success  into  it;  it 
discounts  at  a  depreciatory  rate. 

Dr.  Ettinger  does  not  daim,  how- 
ever, that  these  vocational  activities 
will  prove  a  panacea  for  all  economic 
ills:  he  admits  their  limitations  not  by 
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Pharisaical  plea  of  insufficient  munici- 
pal encouragement  and  undeserved 
critisicm  but  by  an  unimpassioned  re- 
cital of  the  obstacles  that  cumber 
his  "road."  His  critics  will  do  well 
to  lemember  that — 

"Errors  like  straws,  upon  the"  surface 

flow; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must 

divebdow." 

And  a  little  diving  will  reveal  the 
"pearls'*  of  prevocational  education: 
it  gives  to  the  preadolescent  voca- 
tionally blind,  the  eyes  with  which 
to  envisage  the  path  to  economic  inde- 


pendence. It  "surveys"  each  child  so 
that  it  can  face  the  world  secure  in  the 
belief  that  he  can  avoid  the  stagnating 
dead-ahveness  of  the  "blind  alley" 
employments.  The  progressive  train- 
ing from  shop  to  shop,  from  occupa- 
tion to  occupation,  is  the  best  means 
yet  devised,  of  revealing  to  ones  self 
those  apptitudes  that  make  for  success 
or  failure  in  any  undertaking.  While 
these  vocational  courses  do  not  aid 
for  complete  mastery,  they  discover 
to  the  boy  his  bent — a  boon  of  unesti- 
mable  value  to  the  pupils  who  are 
forced  to  leave  school  to  enter  the 
ranks  of  the  employed. 


Liberty,  Oh  Liberty 

BY  ANNA  W.  BARKER 

of  The  Vigilantes 

{Tune:     "Maryland,  my  Maryland") 

Awake,  for  Tbou  hast  slumbered  long, 

Liberty,  Oh  Liberty ! 

Give  ear  unto  creation's  song, 

Liberty,  Oh  Liberty ! 

Now  make  the  waiting  world  thine  own. 

From  shore  to  shore,  from  zone  to  zone. 

And  hurl  the  tyrant,  from  hb  throne, 

Liberty,  Oh  Liberty  ! 

The  mighty  chorus  swells  on  high. 

Liberty.  Oh  Liberty  I 

In  agony  the  nations  cry 

Liberty,  Oh  Liberty  I 

Again  through  elemental  night 

God  speaks  the  word,  "Let  there  be 

light," 
The  heavens  blaze  before  our  sight. 
Liberty,  Oh  Liberty  I 

Now  lift  our  starry  banner  high, 
Liberty,  Oh  Liberty  I 
Lead  us  to  conquer  or  to  die, 
Liberty,  Oh  Liberty  I 
We  come,  we  come,  go  Thou  before. 
Through  sheets  of  flame,  through  can- 
non's roar. 
We  follow  Thee  whom  we  adore, 
Liberty,  Oh  Liberty  I 
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THE  AMERICAN  CONSUL 
AND  HIS  WORK 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  C(X)PER 

Author  of   "The  Brazilians  and  Their  Country"     "American  Ideals"  "Modern- 
izing the  Orient"   etc. 


AMONG  the  men  who  are  serving 
the  United  States  in  foreign  lands 
there  are  perhaps  none  to  be  found  who 
have  the  opportunity  to  wield  greater 
power  or  influence  on  behalf  of  their 
country  than  the  Consular  representa- 
tives. It  has  been  the  writer's  privi- 
lege to  know  many  of  these  men  in 
different  countries,  and  on  the  whole 
he  has  come  to  respect  them  highly, 
both  for  their  ideals  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  striving  to  attain 
them,  frequently  under  arduous  and 
difficult  circumstances. 

There  are  few  officials  of  the  United 
States  whose  complicated  work  is  less 
accurately  known  by  the  rank  and  file 
of  citizens,  and  even  by  world  travelers, 
than  these  men  who,  while  exiles  from 
their  native  land,  are  supposed  to  know 
more  about  that  land  than  the  people 
at  home,  in  order  that  they  may  trans- 
late the  spirit  and  the  work  of  their 
country  into  terms  intelligible  to  the 
foreign  nations  in  which  they  serve. 
That  our  Consular  service  has  been 
sadly  handicapped  at  times  by  poli- 
ticians ignorant  of  conditions  outside 
of  the  United  States,  cannot  be  denied. 
That  here  and  there  there  have  been 
unwise  appointments  and  poor  Con- 
suls also  cannot  be  denied.  If,  how- 
ever, our  people  and  our  politicians 
would  take  the  time  and  effort  to 
study  both  the  object  and  the  activi- 
ties of  these  important  representatives 
from  whom  foreigners,  especially  in 
matters  of  trade,  learn  the  diaracter- 


istics  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
way  of  doing  business  in  this  Republic 
we  venture  to  think  that  the  natural 
trade  expansion  of  America  would  be 
facilitated,  and  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can Counsuls  made  less  a  hardship 
than  it  is  at  times  today.  Increased 
appreciation  and  less  ignorant  criti- 
cism of  these  government  officers 
would  undoubtedly  help  the  service. 
But  appreciation  is  bom  of  knowledge 
and  the  average  person  seems  to  have 
little  definite  conception  of  what  the 
Consular  work  consists. 

Suppose,  for  example,  the  Americans 
traveling  abroad  who  received  favors 
from  these  officers  upon  whom  they 
are  often  largely  dependent  for  infor- 
mation and  guidance  as  weU  as  for 
protection,  should  form  the  habit  of 
writing  to  the  State  Department  as 
well  as  to  the  Consul  himself,  speaking 
of  their  appreciation  of  many  kind- 
nesses proferred;  suppose  that  every 
American  business  man  doing  business 
abroad  should  take  the  position  of  a 
certain  prominent  man  of  affairs  in  a 
South  American  dty  who  stated  re- 
cently that  he  considered  it  both  undig- 
nified and  disloyal  to  his  country  to 
criticise  harshly  the  representative 
that  his  nation  had  seen  fit  to  place  in 
a  foreign  nation — would  not  such  a 
course  be  a  ready  means  of  making  a 
better  Consular  service?  We  have 
heard  of  many  people  who  have  been 
quite  ready  to  send  in  complaints,  both 
to  the  State  Department,  and  to  Hie 
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Consuls  themselves,  as  well  as  to  air 
their  supposed  grievances  concerning 
our  service  abroad.  Is  it  not  time 
and  perhaps  a  peculiarly  strategic 
time  just  now,  for  those  who  under- 
stand something  of  the  Consular  diffi- 
culties and  have  benefited  by  Consular 
favors  to  make  themselves  heard? 

In  the  first  place  there  is  consider- 
able misunderstanding  as  to  the  funda- 
mental object  with  which  our  Ameri- 
can Consuls  are  sent  to  foreign  nations. 
Some  people  will  tell  you  that  they 
are  there  to  serve  solely  the  "Ameri- 
can Colony"  or  the  people  who  are 
established  in  business  and  trade 
abroad  that  it  is  their  business  to  act 
as  legal  advisors  for  these  American 
business  men  in  other  nations,  and  in 
a  general  way  to  take  their  part  a- 
gainst  the  legal  exactions  of  laws  and 
customs  in  the  country  where  they 
serve. 

It  is  not  generally  understood  that 
such  is  not  the  main  business  of  the 
American  Consul,  but  that  he  is 
primarily  the  agent  of  his  government 
to  the  people  of  the  nation  itself  to 
wbidi  he  is  sent,  he  is  to  fosteroom- 
merdal  and  trade  relations  between 
Americans  at  home  and  the  business 
people  pf  alien  countries,  and  when 
these  relations  have  resulted  in  a  set- 
tlement of  American  business  in  these 
countries,  much  of  this  responsibility 
to  these  particular  people  at  least, 
ceases.  In  other  words,  the  American 
Consul  is  not  primarily  a  policeman 
or  an  unpaid  attache  to  any  business 
firm  acting  abroad.  The  service 
which  he  renders  repeatedly  to  sudi 
firmsisoften  a  voluntary  and  friendly 
diet  lather  than  one  primarily  laid 
down  in  his  instructions. 

One  can  readily  realize  why  this  is 


true  when  the  mtdtifold  duties  of  the 
Consul  to  the  various  government 
departments  at  home,  are  considered. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  Consul's 
duty  to  the  State  Department  which 
involves  numerous  and  frequent  re- 
ports. There  are  accounts  of  shipping 
of  all  kinds  to  be  kept,  port  statistics, 
political  and  statistical  reports,  regis- 
tration of  American  citizens,  and  pass 
ports  to  be  visited.  There  is  the  Con- 
sul's jurisdictionary  work,  his  work 
of  settling  the  estates  of  persons  dying 
abroad,  together  with  his  peculiar  in- 
tercessory offices  for  the  American 
colcmy  in  countries  where  there  are 
capitulations  or  in  countries  where 
there     are    extra-territorial    rights. 

There  are  also  duties  which  the 
Consul  must  perform  to  the  Treasury 
Department.  These  include  such  serv- 
ices as  transfers  of  all  United  States 
Bonds  abroad;  the  income  tax  busi- 
ness; demigraphic  statistics  to  se- 
cure and  send  every  week  to  the  De- 
partment; bills  of  health  for  ships. 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
makes  large  demands  upon  the  Con- 
sul.    This  Department  requires  him, 

1.  To  legalize  all  transfer  of  ship- 
ping. 

2.  To  survey  all  protested  caigo  and 
protested  shipments  of  merchandise 
and  damaged  ships. 

3.  To  attend  to  the  discharge  and 
enrollment  of  every  American  seaman 
in  his  port. 

4.  To  act  as  intermediary  between 
ship's  captains  and  port  authorities. 

5.  To  send  American  sailors  to  hos- 
pitals when  it  is  required  and  to  see 
to  their  burial  and  to  the  settlement 
of  their  estates. 

6.  To  write  regular  commerical  re- 
ports. 
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7.  To  settle  all  disputes  between 
Masters  and  Mariners. 

When  it  is  realized  that  much  of  the 
excellent  service  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  at  Washington  is 
rendering  at  present  to  the  country  in 
the  way  of  statistical  knowledge  and 
reports  concerning  various  branches  of 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  regular  reports  of  Con- 
suls concerning  these  matters,  a  new 
and  vital  importance  attaches  to  the 
service  of  such  government  officers. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy,  also 
looks  to  the  Consul  as  the  sole  repre- 
sentative of  the  Bureau  of  Hydro- 
graphy and  expects  him  to  watch  the 
changes  of  light  houses,  holding  him 
responsible  in  part  at  least  for  any 

ships  which  are  wrecked  by  reason  of 
changes  in  lights  and  signals,  etc. 
The  Navy  Department  also  requires 
the  Consul  to  receive  warships  enter- 
ing his  Port  with  the  proper  ceremony 
which  is  considerably  complicated, 
and  to  purchase  coal  and  water  for 
such  ships  when  required.  A  certain 
Consul  of  our  acquaintance  was  in- 
volved recently  in  a  negotiation  involv- 
ing $17,000  in  the  purchase  of  coal  for 
a  warship  entering  his  port. 

There  are  also  Consular  reports  to 
be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, such  as  periodical  crop  re- 
ports, and  he  acts  as  agent  for  the 
transmission  of  grain  and  fruit  seeds. 

The  American  Consul  abroad  is  also 
the  deputy  officer  of  Customs  in  the 
place  to  which  he  is  sent.  He  must 
legalize  the  invoice  at  the  point  of 
origin  unless  such  invoice  is  worth  less 
than  $100.00.  He  must  itemize  in- 
voices from  which  the  import  statistics 
of  the  United  States  are  made,  and 
this  requires  that  he  shall  know  the 


wholesale  prices  and  hold  a  check  upon 
any    articles  that    are  undervalued. 

To  the  Post  Office  Department  the 
Consul  is  also  related  being  the  agent  of 
the  dead  letter  office  of  the  United 
States,  returning  uncalled  for  letters  to 
that  Department,  and  also  reminding 
Post  Offices  in  his  territory  of  their 
obligation  in  this  regard.  It  is  his  duty 
also  to  receive  mail  of  American  citi- 
zens at  the  Consular  offices  and  see  to 
its  forwarding.  We  have  frequently 
found  that  the  Consul  is  handling 
mail  at  his  office  for  several  hundred 
persons. 

It  is  also  the  Consul's  work  to  as- 
sist all  secret  service  men  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  well  as  to  devote  his 
time  and  attention  to  traveling  officials 
of  the  Government  who  may  be  pass- 
ing thru  his  section. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Consular 
officer  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consists  in  answering  every 
letter  received,  inscribing  them  in  a 
book  together  with  a  reply,  each 
letter  being  numbered.     . 

He  represents  also  all  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  possesses  notarial 
responsibility  as  well  as  the  work  of 
conveyance  and  is  a  commissioner  of 
Deeds.  He  must  acquaint  himself 
thoroly  with  all  the  treaties  existing 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
country  to  which  he  is  sent  and  keep 
himself  thoroly  posted  concerning  every 
development  in  connection  with  the 
multifold  duties  enumerated  above. 
In  a  word  the  Consular  office  is  a  clear- 
ing house  for  the  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment at  home  and  public  business 
abroad.  It  is  a  rallying  point  for 
Americans  doing  business  in  foreign 
lands  and  a  channel  thru  which  inter- 
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national  trade  with  these  lands  may  be 
expedited. 

To  travelers  and  tourists  moreover 
the  Consul  is  an  indispensable  neces- 
sity and  friend  in  need.  Every  visit- 
ing American,  tourist,  traveler,  official, 
professor,  investigator  or  adventurer, 
feds  that  he  has  the  right  (and  he 
seldom  omits  using  it,)  of  making  a 
call  upon  the  Consul.  At  times  he 
only  wishes  to  drop  in  for  a  ''friendly 
chat"  or  "pay  his  respects"  to  the 
Consul.  But  he  is  glad  to  see  an  Amer- 
ican and  is  indined  to  sit  and  gossip 
about  things  back  home,  not  realizing 
many  times  that  the  busy  Consul  has 
a  huge  pile  of  invoices  at  his  side 
awaiting  his  signature,  or  perhaps 
must  sit  up  half  the  night  to  write 
a  report  that  must  catch  to-morrow's 
steamer. 

To  the  tourist  the  Consul  must  be 
the  Liberal  Dispenser  of  Information. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  usual  Consul 
who  gets  along  in  the  service  is  ency- 
dopedic  in  His  knowledge.  He  knows 
that  he  will  be  required  not  only  to 
give  letters  of  introduction  to  travd- 
ers,  but  also  to  inform  the  men  where 
they  can  buy  the  best  brand  of  dgars, 
and  tell  the  ladies  what  there  is  to 
see  in  town  and  the  best  places  to 
shop.  We  shall  never  forget  the  sub- 
dued and  sad  look  upon  a  Consul's 
face  ip  the  dty  of  Cairo  who  stood  be- 
side me  and  watdied  the  arrival  at  the 
Shepard's  hotd  of  three  hundred 
American  tourists  on  the  Steamship, 
Clevdand.  He  exda'med  resignedly 
as  he  watdied  their  tired  faces,  "I'll 
have  them  all  this  afternoon!" 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  the  Con- 
sul who  diances  to  be  located  in  a 
place  where  there  is  no  Minister  or 
Ambassador   has   sodal    responsibili- 


ties to  the  American  colony  of  whidi  he 
is  the  head,  and  must  attend  lundiesi 
dinners  and  receptions,  as  well  as 
personally  give  sudi  entertainments. 
He  is  also  in  such  pkces  called  upon 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Washington's  birthday,  and  other 
national  patriotic  occasions  to  make 
speeches  and  preside  at  the  functions. 
There  has  been  inudi  said  and  writ- 
ten concerning  the  salaries  of  our 
Consul  and  Diplomatic  officers,  and 
the  handicap  whidi  they  are  imder 
frequently  to  compete  with  other 
nations  in  the  matter  of  dignity  in 
living,  houses,  traveling  expenses,  etc. 
While  there  has  been  without  doubt 
an  improvement  along  this  line  In 
recent  years,  the  world  travder  is 
frequently  surprised  and  chagrined 
at  finding  the  handicap  and  disad- 
vantage under  which  many  of  our 
Consular  officers  work  b^!ause  of 
small  salaries,  or  allowances  which 
very  easily  are  expended  in  foreign 
lands  in  their  necessary  work  of  in- 
gratiating themselves  by  way  of  din- 
ners and  social  favors  to  the  members 
of  the  nation  whose  good  will  and 
favor  they  must  necessarily  possess  if 
they  succeed  in  their  mission.  We 
have  rardy  seen  a  Consular  officer 
who  has  been  enabled  to  save  money, 
and  if  he  loses  his  appointment  thru 
changes  in  the  administration  or  for 
other  reasons,  he  often  finds  himself 
out  of  touch  with  things  at  home,  and 
having  been  so  long  away  from  home 
friends  and  conditioris  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  quite  hdpless.  It  would 
seem  that  a  pension  for  Consuls  who 
have  devoted  the  1xst  years  of  thdr 
lives,  often  in  the  outaway  places  of 
the  earth,  to  servfa^  and  forwarding 
the  interest  of  their  country,  would  be 
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in  line  with  strict  and  equal  justice. 
In  these  days  when  the  Onited  States 
is  beginning  to  look  as  never  before 
Car  out  upon  the  trade  routes  of  the 
world,  it   is   especially  opportune   to 


ask  whether  sufficient  general  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  excellent  and 
indefatigable  service  which  our  Con- 
suls are  rendering  to  the  American 
Commercial  world. 


NA  TIONAL  ASSOCIA  TION  OF  A  UDU- 

BON SOCIETIES  INCREASING  ITS 

FACILITIES  FOR  THE  BENEFIT 

OF  TEACHERS 

By  T.  GILBERT  PEARSON 


THE  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies  has  increased  its  staff 
and  its  office  facilities  in  order  to  meet 
the  demand  made  upon  it  by  teachers 
for  bird-study  material.  The  interest 
in  the  economic  uses  of  birds  has  been 
especially  stimulated  by  the  food  con- 
servation problem  of  the  European 
war,  and  applications;  for  authorita- 
tive information  have  been  coming  to 
the  Association  from  educators  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  order  to  comply  promptly  with 
these  numerous  requests  the  National 
Assodation  of  Audubon  Sjcieties,  has 
tlioroly  reorganized  its  work  with  the 
Jtuiior  Audubon  Classes. 

Correspondence  from  teachers  will 
receive  prompt  attention.  Educators 
xiesiding  within  the  metropolitan  zone. 
Or  visiting  the  city,  who  may  find  it 
convenient  to  call  at  the  office  of  the 
A&ipciation,  at  No.  1974  Broadway,  to 
obtain  material  in  person,  or  confer 
with  tt.e  xnembers  of  the  Association's 
iStaff,  will  find  a  cordial  welcome. 

The  Association  this  year  has  issued 
a  new  series  of  eight  Leaflets  for  the 
use   of   the   Junior   Classes.      These 


Leaflets  describe  the  Bald  Eagle' 
The  Egret,  Meadowlark,  Bobolink* 
Downy  Wocdpecker,  Scarlet,  Tanger, 
Towhee,  and  White-Throated  Spar- 
row. Special  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
description  of  the  Eagle,  for  the  en- 
trance of  the  United  States  into  war 
has  concentrated  much  attention  upon 
the  bird  which  serves  as  oiu-  National 
Emblem.  The  studies  of  the  eagle 
are  based  upon  personal  observation, 
and  upon  a  digest  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities. Each  Leaflet  is  accompanied 
by  a  richly  and  truthfully  colored 
portrait  of  the  bird  treated,  and  also  a 
reproduction  of  an  outline  drawing, 
which  school  pupils  may  paint  for 
themselves. 

In  connection  with  the  Junior  work 
the  Association  has  also  printed  a 
folder  of  heavy  cardboard,  arranged  as 
a  cabinet  in  which  are  displayed  pic- 
tures of  seventy-four  birds  in  the 
natural  hues  of  their  plumage.  These 
cabinets  will  help  bird-students  in  rec- 
ognizing the  various  species  in  their 
travels  about  the  city,  or  in  the  parks 
and  woods. 

Thru  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Russell 
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Sage  and  others  the  National  Associa- 
tion has  been  able  to  furnish  these 
publications  at  a  merely  nominal 
charge  of  ten  cents  for  the  series,  which 
is  about  one-half  the  actual  cost.  The 
association's  plan  is  offered  to  all  teach- 
ers who  are  willing  to  conduct  simple 
bird-study  classes  of  fifteen  pupils  or 
more.  They  not  only  assume  no 
expense,  but  receive  much  valuable 
material  free  including  the  magazine 
Bird-Lore  by  sending  the  $1.50  col- 
lected from  a  class. 

Teachers  will  greatly  assist  the  As- 
sociation by  interesting  their  pupils 
in  the  distribution  of  the  cloth  post- 
ers which  may  be  tacked  to  trees  and 
fences.  These  posters  are  fiunished 
in  two  languages,  and  bear  a  compre- 
hensive statement  of  the  value  of  birds 
as  destroyers  of  insects  and  weed  seeds, 
and  a  warning  against  their  destruc- 
tion. The  poste;^  will  be  sent  free  to 
persons  who  will  see  that  they  are  dis- 
played in  appropriate  places. 

To  assist  educational  institutions  of 
New  York  State  in  their  work  the 
Association  has  arranged  that  a  special 


lecturer,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Sage,  who  for 
several  years  has  been  promoting  the 
interest  of  bird-protection  thruout 
the  Empire  State,  will  devote  her  en- 
tire attention  to  the  schools  of  the 
metropolis.  She  will  deliver  lectures 
to  classes,  as  well  as  at  private  houses. 

The  friends  of  the  cause  of  bird- 
protection  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  last  3reai;  more  than  261,000 
school  children  joined  the  Junior 
Classes,  and  that  the  indications  for 
the  year  of  1917-18  show  that  the 
membership  in  this  department  of  the 
Association's  work  is  likely  to  reach 
300,000,  judging  by  the  applications 
already  received. 

As  long  as  the  Association's  special 
funds  for  this  work  hold  out,  the  oflFer 
herewith  made  is  open  to  every  teacher 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It 
is  suggested  that  upon  reading  this 
notice  she  immediately  collect  the 
dues  of  the  fifteen  members  of  her 
class  and  send  them  in,  and  thus  re- 
ceive the  material  at  once.  Any  fiu:- 
ther  information  wiU  be  gladly  fur- 
nished upon  request. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  HISTORY 

TEACHERS 


HOW  the  lessons  of  the  great  war 
may  be  taught  in  the  school 
room  is  told  in  Teacher's  Leaflets 
No.  I,  on  "Opportimities  for  History 
Teachers,"  just  issued  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  for  dis- 
tribution to  teachers  of  History  thru- 
out the  United  States. 

That  the  American   teacher  of  his- 
tory is  this  year  planning  his  work 


under  conditions  at  once  perplexing 
and  inspiring,  is  the  Bureau's  state- 
ment in  announcing  the  new  work. 
In  its  appeal  to  teachers  the  Bureau 
says: 

"The  Nation  has  finally  been  drawn 
into  a  great  war,  a  war  which  demands 
for  its  successful  prosecution  not  only 
efficient  and  courageous  service  in  the 
Army  and  Navy,  but  also  the  loyal 
cooperation  of  millions  of  men  and 
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women  who  are  not  eiudlled  in  the 
fighting  forces  nor  directly  responsible 
for  the  dvil  administration  on  which 
those  forces  depend. 

"First  of  all  conies  the  duty  of 
keeping,  for  teacher  and  pupil,  the 
habit  of  at  least  trying  to  see  things 
as  they  really  were  and  are.  This  is 
not  easy  at  any  time.  *It  is  peculiarly 
difficult  at  such  a  time  as  this,  when 
too  many  people  believe  a  slight  dis- 
tortion of  facts  may  be  a  patriotic 
duty.  In  the  long  run  loyalty  to  the 
country  as  well  as  loyalty  to  history 
are  best  served  by  looking  facts 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"The  training  of  yoimg  people  and 
of  the  parents  tluu  the  pupils  to  take  an 
intelligent  part  in  the  decision  of  public 
questions  is  important  enough  at  any 
time,  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  this  war 
whose  meaning  for  the  individual  citi- 
zen is  not  so  easily  brought  home.  In 
1823  and  1827,  when  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  under  discussion,  Daniel 
Webster  referred  to  the  people  who 
thought  that  Americans  had  no  inter- 
est in  the  European  system  of  mutual 
insurance  for  hereditary  rulers  against 
popular  movements.  What,  they  said, 
have  we  to  do  with  Europe?  The 
thunder,  it  may  be  said,  rolls  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  wide  Atlantic  rolls  be- 
tween  us  and  danger;  and,  however 
others  may  suffer,  we  shall  remain 
safe.    Webster's  answer  to  this  ques- 


tion was  strikingly  similar  to  some  of 
the  utterances  of  President  TKHlson: 
'I  think  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
this  to  say,  that  we  are  one  of  the 

nations  of   the  earth We  have 

as  clear  an  interest  in  international 
law  as  individuals  have  in  the  laws  of 
society.'  That  was  said  long  before 
steamship,  the  submarine,  and  the 
wireless  had  broken  down  still  further 
our  'splendid  isolation.'  Today  we  are 
fighting  for  our  own  rights,  but  over 
and  above  those  special  rights  of  our 
own  we  are  fighting  for  international 
law  itself,  without  which  no  nation 
can  be  safe,  least  of  all  democratic 
governments  which  are  less  effectively 
organized  for  war  than  for  peace. 

"  No  one  can  take  an  intelligent  part 
in  a  great  oonffict  for  the  safety  of 
democracy  under  an  orderly  system  of 
international  law  unless  he  is  really  in- 
terested in  and  knows  something  about 
other  nations  than  his  own — about  the 
difference  between  a  republican  gov- 
ernment like  our  own  or  that  of  France 
or  the  scarcely  less  democratic  consti- 
tution of  Great  Britian  on  the  one  side, 
and,  in  sharp  contrast  to  all  of  these,  a 
strongly  monarchical  system  like  that 
of  the  German  Empire,  in  which  the 
most  important  measures  affecting 
the  national  welfare  may  be  practi- 
cally determined  by  a  single  heredi- 
tary soverign  or  a  small  group  of  such 
sovereigns. " 
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Food    Conservation    Bureau. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

IN  planning  its  campaign  the  Pood 
Conservation  Bureau  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  has  reali- 
zed the  importance  of  the  public 
sdbool  as  a  medium  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  ideas  which  are  "to  modify 
the  food  habits  of  the  one  hundred 
nuffionof  our  people."  It  has,  there- 
fore, sought  the  co-operation  of  state 
universities  and  collies  in  order  to 
have  the  food  conservation  program 
reach  as  large  a  ntunber  of  students  as 
possible.  A  ten  lesson  course  in  con- 
servation was  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  domestic  science  experts,  among 
whom  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the 
United  States  Food  Administration 
were  represented.  Every  state,  ex- 
cept one  where  there  was  no  summer 
school,  was  organized,  and  coopera- 
tion was  universally  cordial.  Six 
hundred  and  thirty-three  schools  re- 
ceived copies  of  the  course,  and  sev- 
eral fatmdred  thousand  students  were 
reached. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  ten  lesson 
course  to  summer  schools,  teadurs' 
institutes  were  asked  to  aid  in  the 
work.  Letters  were  written  to  state 
superintendents,  to  presidents  of  State 
Universities  and  Agricultural  Collies; 
and  county  commissioners,  and  to  each 
of  these  a  food  conservation  syllabus 
was  sent.  Replies  to  date  have  shown 
enthusiastic  cooperation.  During  the 
first  week  there  were  requests  for 
28,000  copies  of  the  lessons  for  insti- 
tutes held  during  August,  and  re- 
quests since  then  have  more  than 
doubled  that  number. 


Of  the  first  edition  of  these  lessons, 
Ntunbers  I-V,  there  have  been  dis- 
tributed 12,000  copies;  of  ntunbers 
VI-X,  10,000  copies.  With  these  have 
been  distributed  145,000  broadsides  on 
food  conservatian.  A  new  edition  of 
400,000  copies  of  Lessons  I-X,  indu- 
sive  in  one  pamphlet,  is  in  press,  and 
orders  have  already  been  recdved  for 
more  than  half  the  edition. 

With  a  realization  of  the  enduring 
need  of  a  conservation  program  on  a 
broad  and  fundamental  basis  the 
United  States  Food  Administration  is 
planning  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  to  place  in  the 
schools  a  course  of  study  which  shall 
be  incorporated  not  as  an  emergency 
measure,  but  as  a  permanent  problem 
and  integral  part  of  our  freshened 
educational  aims. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  will, 
therefore,  publish,  on  the  first  of 
October  and  eadi  month  thereafter  up 
to  June,  a  bulletin  of  family  and  dvic 
economics.  The  material  will  be  in 
the  form  of  reading  and  study  courses 
for  dementary  and  high  sdiool  grades, 
and  will  cover  all  the  topics  that  enter 
into  community  life.  These  lessons 
are  intended  to  stimulate  doser  coop- 
eration between  the  school  and  the 
community  in  general  in  solving  the 
problems  of  our  democracy. 

Professor  Charlbs  H.  Judd,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  diarge  of 
the  preparation  of  these  lessons.  Under 
his  supervision,  a  staff  of  experienced 
teachers  and  educational  editors  will 
collect  and  arrange  the  necessary  ma- 
terial. 
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lyfORE  and  more  are  we  coming  to 
-*•"  think  of  the  school  as  the  com- 
mtmity  or  neighborhood  center.  And 
more  and  more  are  we  in  the  schools 
coming,  I  think,  to  regard  our  work 
as  a  volunteer  service  to  the  State 
rather  than  a  means  of  livelihood. 
But  now  our  schools  become  suddenly 
recognized,  under  the  messages  of  our 
Schoolmaster  President  and  under  the 
appeals  of  our  nation's  immediate 
needs,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils,  as 
national  centers — centers  thru  which 
these  national  needs  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  all  the  people,  centers 
from  and  thru  which  patriotic  senti- 
ment will  express  itself  and  patriotic 
service  will  give  itself.  It  is  with  the 
desire  of  helping  every  coimtry  school, 
no  matter  how  small,  to  see  its  national 
horizon,  and  helping  every  dty  school 
no  matter  how  demanding  the  calls  of 
its  immediate  neighborhood,  to  make 
response  to  the  wider  needs,  that  I  am 
moved  to  say  this  word  out  of  my  own 
busy  days  to  superintendents,  prin- 
cipals, teachers  and  trustees,  and  even 
children,  and  young  men  and  women, 
who  find  their  days  already  too  short 
for  what  they  would  do.  What  I 
say  to  you  is  only  what  I  say  to  my- 
self, that  there  is  now  no  minute  for  a 
use  that  will  not  be  helpful  to  the 
cause  upon  which  our  free  institutions 
depend. 

1  The  School  is  first  of  all  a  center 
for  that  mental  and  moral  training 
which  is  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  democracy.  In  New  York  State 
we  have  more  than  ten  thousand  of 
these  centers  and  every  one  of  them 
has  its  obligation  to  see  that  every 
boy  and  every  girl  within  its  allotted 
range  has  not  only  his  or  her  oppor- 
tunity, but  that  every  one  shall  take 
advantage  of  it.  It  is  universal  con- 
scription for  the  future  State  as  clearly 
as  otu:  draft  law  makes  conscription 
for  the  defense  of  the  present. 

2  The  School  is  (in  New  York  State) 
now  a  center  for  physical  training  and 
health  education  for  every  boy  and 
girl  of  compulsory  school  age,  eight 
years  old  or  over,  and  for  every  boy 
and  girl  who  remain  *  nentary 
or  hijfh  school  after  ?ulsory 


school.  This  is  a  provision  that  should 
make  for  the  happiness  and  health  of 
millions  in  the  years  to  come,  and 
against  such  unfavorable  ph3rsical  and 
health  conditions  as  those  reported  as 
the  result  of  the  draft  examination. 

3  The  School  is  the  center  for  such 
R^  Cross  activities  as  girls  and  boys 
are  able  to  give  under  a  plan  which 
grew  largely  out  of  what  the  New 
York  Schools  did  last  year — a  plan 
which  was  approved  by  President 
Wilson  in  his  message  printed  in  the 
last  number. 

4  The  School  is  a  center  for  food 
production  activities  and  for  food  con- 
servation in  ways  suggested  by  the 
federal,  state  and  municipal  adminis- 
tration. 

5  The  School  is  a  center  for  accurate 
information  about  the  war,  informa- 
tion about  government  needs,  infor- 
mation about  opportunities  and  duties 
for  personal  patriotic  service.  No 
teacher  or  pupil  can  daim  exemption 
from  the  obligation  entailed  on  each 
partner  of  the  nation  in  this  war  of 
dvilization.  The  need  of  the  moment 
is  a  realization  of  the  financial  needs 
of  the  war.  And  so  it  is  that  in  this 
State  every  school  has  been  asked  to 
hdp  in  the  Liberty  Loan  campaign 
by  "teaching  bonds." 

This  is  an  adults'  war,  but  the 
schoolhouse  doors  cannot  shut  its 
sounds  away  from  the  ears  of  our 
children.  We  must  tell  them  what  it 
means  and  guide  their  interest  thru 
tangible  form  of  service  in  the  high 
cause  to  which  we  are  committed  as 
a  nation.  I  have  opposed  giving  the 
gtm  end  of  preparation  and  service  to 
the  youth  as  the  only  form  of  valor 
training,  but  I  have  for  years  been  ad- 
vocating a  conscription  beyond  that 
of  the  bare  elementary  training — a 
conscription  that  would  lead  every 
youth  to  realize  his  obligation  to  the 
community,  the  State,  the  nation, 
which,  together  with  the  family,  make 
his  free  devdopment  possible. 

For  all  this  the  school  is  the  most 
available  center  that  the  nation  has, 
and  we  must  make  it  a  potent  one. 
The  nation  looks  to  the  State  for  this 
particular  service. 


Anno  uncement! 


S.  B.  M.  A 


These  initials  stand  for  the  School  Board  Members' 
Association.  The  organization  is  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

All  members  <rf  School  Boards  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  are  eligible  to  memberdup  and  for  the 
sake  of  their  larger  usefulness  should  join. 


The  Membership  Fee  is  Three  Dollars 

per  Year! 


Through  the  establishment  of  a  source  of  general 
information  and  cooperation  great  economies  can  be 
secured  and  the  School  Boards  can  Tuaintain  their 
proi)er  place  as  a  mighty  factor  in  our  dvio  life. 

Educational  Foundations  has  been  selected  as 

THE    OBGAN  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION    AND    WILL    DEVOTE  A  DePABTMENT 
EACH    MONTH  TO  ITS  WOBK,   BEGINNING    WITH    THE  DeCEMBEB   IS8X7E. 


FOB  INFOBMATION   ADDBESS 

The    School  Board    Members'    Association 

31  B.  27th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

HENRY   STERLING   C H  A  P IN,  Executive   Secretary 
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r. 
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PATRIOTISM  IN  VERSE 


(The  following  verses  are  frofn  the 
^  of  Dr.  Johk  W.  Waylanp  of 
the  State  Normal  School  at 
Harrisoiibiug,  Viigitiia.  Dr.  Way* 
MLND  is  the  author  of  the  definitioa  of 
a  gentlemen  whidi  we  published  in 
oor  issue  for  September,  1916.  We 
take  the  opportunity  to  state  again 


that  this  brief  and  beautiful  definitioa 
4ioidd  be  in  every  American  schqol. 
Dr.  Wayland  is  also  the  author  of 
"The  Political  Opinions  of  Thomas 
JBFFBRSON, "  "  How  to  Teach  Ameri- 
can History/'  and  more  recently, 
"History  Readings  for  Young  Peo- 
ple."—Ed.) 


AMERICA!    AMERICA! 


BY  JOHN  W. 

America!  America!  whose  sons  have 

made  thee  great, 
What  star  sfaaUinarkih^4esjtiay  whw 

times  are  big  with  f  ate? 
Shall  honor's  debt  and  sacrifice  be  met 
^  as  in  thy  youth, 
Or  shall  the  nations  cry  in  vain  while 

valor  dies  for  truth? 


WAYLAND 

America!  America!  how  soKt  have 
heroes  striv'n 

To  fix  in  justice  and  in  law  the  promise 
thou  hastgiv'n! 

America!  America!  must  e'er  the  crim- 
son shame 

Of  broken  faith  bum  "Idiabod"  upon 
thy  shining  name? 


America!  America!  the  children  bom 

of  thee 
Have  borne  the  word  that  thou  hast 

taught  o'er  mountains  and  the  sea; 
No  heights  have  been  so  mgged  steep, 

no  waters  e'er  so  wide, 
To  stay  the  spirit  thou  hast  giv'n, 

more  restleps  thap  the  tide. 

WAKE,  AMERICA! 

BY  JOHN  W.  WAYLAND 

Wake,  America!  Tmth  and  freedom 
saw 
At  thy  birth  a  new  rainbow  sky; 
'Twas  a  promise  fair  God  had  written 


America!  America!  thy  sons  have  made 

thee  great, 
And  Heaven  has  lit  thy  sacrifice  amid 

the  stars  of  fate; 
America!  America!  thy  sisters  call  to 

thee — 
Arise  for  tmth,  in  generous  might,  and 

make  their  children  free! 


Dare  we  let  that  promise  die? 

Wake,  America!  'Xi^  thy  peace  and  law 

That  are  e'en  at  thy  doors  assailed; 

Mu^t  the  blood-red  stain  of  a  tyrant's 

chain 

Mark  the  spot  where  thy  manhood 

failed? 
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Wake,    America!   Wake,    America! 
Shall  the  love  of  freedom  die? 

With  a  might  that  can,  for  the  rights 

of  man. 

Write  thine  answer  in  the  sky! 


Wake,  America!  What  the  nations  saw 
Oft  of  old  in  thy  flag  tmfurled, 

Lettbemaee  today,  let  them  see  for  aye 
In  the  light  of  a  risen  world. 


Educational  Digest  and  Review  Department 


Conducted  by  MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS.  Av  ti. 


«s 


A  Good  American 

FOR  some  years,  Mr.  Otto  H. 
Kahn,  of  New  York,  has  sent  oat 
privately  printed  monographs  on  a 
number  of  subjects  pertinent  to  mat- 
ters under  public  discussion.  These 
artides  have  a  wide  range,  from  papers 
on  the  nature  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  attractively  printed 
pamphlets  on  Art. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Kahn  has  discus- 
sed (with  wise  caution),  the  special 
theme  of  public  education.  Broadly 
speaking,  those  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession who  have  received  these  arti- 
cles have  read  them  either  because  of 
the  information  they  conveyed  and 
the  unusually  attractive  style  of  the 
writer,  or  they  have  dismissed  them 
from  consideration  as  "some  Wall 
Street  propaganda";  and,  when  these 
papers  referred  to  war  topics,  they 
were  sometimes  condemned  on  their 
face  as  peculiarly  subtle  echoes  from 
Wilhelmstrassel 

A  few  months  ago,  this  Depart- 
ment determined  to  satisfy  its  mind 
on  these  points;  so  that  we  could  in- 
form our  readers  what  manner  of 
man  this  is,  who  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  successful  bank- 
er and  an  author  of  educational 
biodiures  of  unusual  merit.  There- 
fore, we  "called  up"  Mr.  ICahn  off- 
hand and  straightway  called  to  see 
him.  At  first,  it  seemed  that  hie  had 
as  much  suspicion  of  our  intentions  as 
we  may  have  had  of  his.     Perhaps, 


however,  this  attitude  was  merely 
that  of  the  Missourian^  who  has  "to 
be  shown";  for  Mr.  Kahn  soon  dia^ 
played  keen,  if  restrained,  interest  in 
things  not  whoOy  of  a  business  diar- 
acter. 

Being  hi  a  banker's  office,  we  were 
not  unduly  surprised  at  the  first  query 
of  our  "prospective  subject"  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  Of  the  drculatkm 
of  Educationai^  PoirnDsATiONS.  We 
were  secretly  pleased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  report  progress  in  this 
respect;  so  that  this  single  reference  to 
our  business  standing  easily  passed  to 
a  discussion  of  what  should  be  the 
business  man's  attitude  towards  pub- 
lic education. 

We  found  that  Mr.  Kahn  believes 
that  the  man  engaged  in  business 
should  try  to  know  more  about,  and 
take  a  greater  interest  in,  public  edu- 
cation. Perhaps  he  agreed  with  oar 
assertion  that  the  successful  business 
man  can  be  more  easily  deceived  fay 
appearances  in  the  educational  sphere 
than  anywhere  else;  and  that  he  is 
"taken  in"  by  the  shrewd  and  noisy 
"barkers"  of  educational  claims  and 
theories  as  eas3y  as  the  "educator" 
is  duped  by  the  unscrupulous  vendors 
of  stocks  and  reid  estate. 

Briefly,  we  know  that  Mr.  Kahn  is'a 
dear-headed  man  and  an  interesting 
writer.  We  believe  he  is  sincerely 
desirous  of  "doing  his  bit"  wherever 
opportunity  offers,  as  a  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  We  com- 
mend his  attitude  to  other  business 
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men,  and  his  writings  to  the  teaching 
prafession,  with  the  hope  that  ''prac- 
tical men  of  affaire"  win  learn  to  do 
more  trading  with  the  "visionaiy  ele- 
ments" engaged  in  professional  fields, 
to  the  very  great  and  lasting  advant- 
age of  both,  and  of  the  public  generally. 

The  following  is  a  brief  quotation 
fibm  a  recent  address  given  by  Mr. 
Kahn,  who  is  of  German  birtii  and 
wfae-  saw  a  year's  service  in  the  Ger- 
man army: 

^From  each  of  my  visits  to  Ger- 
many for  twenty-five  years,  I  came 
away  more  appalled  by  the  sinster 
tfansmutation  Prussisaaim  had  wrought 
among  the  people,  and  by  the  proten- 
tlons  menace  I  recognized  in  it  for  the 
efttire  world.  It  had  given  Germany 
unparalled  prosperity,  beneficent  and 
advanced  social  legislation  and  not  a 
few  things  of  value,  but  it  had  taken  in 
payment  the  soul  of  the  race.  It  had 
mAde  a  devil's  bargainl 

Af>ROPHECY,  (?)  AND  ITS  FUL- 
FILLMENT 

FEW  of  us  realize  that  the  author 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence wrote  to  Prbsidbnt  Monroe 
an  October  24^  1823,  welcoming  the 
pxisibility  of  a  future  alliance  in  which 
the  people  of  America  would  "fight 
side  by  side"  with  the  people  of  Great 
Bi^tain  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy." 

Thomas  JBPFBRSON  was  then  refer- 
ring to  the  menace  of  the  "Holy  Alli- 
ance" between  Ku^sia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria;  but  his  prophecy  (?)  is  now 
fulfilled  in  the  present  year  which  finds 
the  people  of  America  united  with  the 
people  of  the  six  kindred  democracies 
of  tiie  British  Commonwealth  against 


the  threatening  combination  of  the 
HoHBNZOtLHRN,  the  Hapsburg,  and 

MOHAMICBD. 

In  this  struggle  of  the  twentieth 
century,  the  Anglo-Saxon  once  more 
finds  himself  fighting  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  divine  right  of  kings, " 
which,  in  Britain,  at  least,  was  over- 
thrown at  Marston  Moor  in  1644. 

THEN  AND  NOW 

In  1823,  Frbdbrick  Wiluam  of 
Prussia,  Francis  of  Austria,  and 
Ai«BXAND8R  of  Russia  wished  to  over- 
throw democracy  thruout  the  world 
and  incidentally  to  restore  the 
South  American  Republics  to  their 
divinely  "rightful  owners."  It 
was  then,  however,  that  a  British 
statesman  proposed  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  htunanly  unite 
in  order  to  break  up  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed project!  From  this  proposal 
sprang  the  American  policy  ever  since 
appropriated  by  the  United  States 
and  known  the  world  over  &ts  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Moreover,  it  makes 
little  difference,  with  regards  to  results, 
whether  Britain  was  disinterested  or 
wholly  selfish. 

Americans  have  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  hate  the  Germans — ^the  gov- 
ernment or  the  people  for  the  action  of 
the  Hessian  despots  in  selling  their 
subjects  for  the  mercenary  plundering 
of  the  American  colonists.  Indeed,  in 
the  land  of  freedom,  we  made  good 
citizens  out  of  those  Hessian  soldiers. 
We  have  never  hated  the  French — ^the 
government, — or  the  people — ^for  the  in- 
solent attitude  of  Napolbon  and  his 
Ministers. 

But  in  searching  our  hearts,  have  we 
n0t  been  taught  as  children  to  "lump" 
the  British  autocracy  with  the  British 
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Have  we  not  learned  as 
children  patriotically  to  bate  and  dis- 
trust both  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment without  distinction?  Yet,  when 
democracy  in  Great  Britain  triumphed 
over  autocracy,  from  that  moment  the 
British  government  became  the  strong- 
est support  of  American  democracy. 
Were  we»  on  the  other  hand,  ever 
taught  that  Thomas  Jspi^brson's  De- 
claration of  Independence  was  not  an 
arraignment  of  the  British  people,  but 
of  tbi^  Hanoverian  monarch  and  his 
little  group  of  stupid  Tory  advisors? 
And  that  a  large  number  of  the 
British  people  sympathized  with  the 
protests  of  their  American  fellow- 
dtizens  against  the  attitude  of  Gborgb 
in  and  his  personally  selected  nunis- 
try? 

These  ideas  are  worth  thinking 
about;  and  they  are  worth  expanding 
untn  we  get  and  teach  an  enlarged 
viewpoint  with  respect  to  inter- 
national relations. 


"THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENG- 
LAND" 

IT  seems  rather  remarkable  that  any- 
one with  a  name  so  decidedly  Scotdi 
as  that  of  David  Duncan  Wauace, 
diould  attach  to  a  volume  on  British 


institutions  a  title  which  many  of  our 
own  Highland  friends  would  fervently 
repudiate!  Especially  is  this  title 
noticeable  when  we  find  in  a  footnote 
on  page  i8  the  author's  statement: 
"The  word  England  is  often  used  when 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  more  accurate." 

However,  we  hope  that  any  ques- 
tion which  historical  critics  or  pa- 
triotic Scotchmen  may  raise  as  to  the 
nomenclature  of  Dr.  Wauacs's  vqI- 
tune  will  not  militate  against  their 
reading  this  very  valuable  work  on  the 
Government  of  the  British  Camman' 
wealth.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  any 
authority  on  the  subject  selected  by 
Dr.  Wallacb;  but  we  do  not  know  of 
any  volume  of  its  kind  which  is  more 
"readable,"  concise,  and  interestirg 
than  this  one.  We  heartily  congratu- 
late Dr.  Wallacb  on  the  excellence 
of  his  work  and  commend  it  without  re- 
serve to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  English-speaking  peoples  of 
the  world  are  now  drawn  together  as 
never  before  in  a  world  struggle  on 
behalf  of  liberty  and  democracy,  a 
readable,  clear-cut,  exposition  of  British 
ideas  of  government  is  one  of  the  genuine 
needs  of  the  day.  The  book  is  from  the 
press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  and  is 
$2.00  the  copy. 
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THB  BDUCATION  OP  MOTHERS  IN  CHILD  WBLFARB 

3y  LOUISB  B.  HOGAN 

Author  of  "A  Study  of   a    CWld,"    "How    to   Feed    Children,"     "ChUd- 

ren's  Diet   in  Home  and  School/*  etc.   etc. 


A  WASHINGTON  paper  says: 
''Don't  fight  the  hi^  cost  of 
Living  with  Fillers'  for  School 
Lunches.  *'  See  that  the  kiddies  carry 
to  school  with  them  adequate  and  well 
selected  lunches  is  the  advice  of  the 
home  economic  specialists  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  agri- 
culture. The  necessity  of  supplying 
the  growing  bodies  and  active  brains 
with  proper  and  sufficient  food  is 
pointed  out,  and  parents  are  warned 
against  the  mistake  of  providing 
"fillers,"  or  lunches  calculated  merely 
to  stay  the  appetites  of  the  youngsters. 
The  lunch  of  the  school  children  is 
really  the  midday  meal,  and  should  be 
given  careful  attention  say  the  special- 
ists. 

Among  the  suggestions  for  well  bal- 
anced sdiool  lundies  contained  in  the 
bulletin  issued  by  the  department  are 
the  lollowing: 

1.  Sandwiches  with  sliced  tender 
meat  for  filling;  baked  apple,  cookies 
or  a  few  lumps  of  sugar. 

2.  Slices  of  meat  loaf  or  bean  loaf, 
bread  and  butter  sandwiches,  stewed 
fruit,  small  frosted  cake. 

3.  Crisp  rolls,  hollowed  out  and 
filled  with  chopped  meat  or  fish, 
moistened  and  seasoned,  or  mixed 
with  salad  dressing,  orange,  apple,  a 
nuxture  of  sliced  .fruits,  or  berries, 


4.  Lettuce  or  celery  sandwiches, 
cup  custard,  jelly  sandwiches. 

5.  Cottage  cheese  and  chopped 
green  pepper  sandwiches  or  a  pot  of 
cream  cheese  with  bread  and  butter 
sandwiches,  peanut  sandwiches,  fruit 
cake. 

6.  Hard  boiled  egg^^  crisp  baldiig 
powder  biscuits,  celery,  or  radishes, 
brown  sugar  or  maple  sugar  sand- 
wiches. 

7.  Bottle  of  milk,  thin  com  bread 
and  butter,  dates,  apple.  .    . 

8.  Raisin  or  nut  bread  with  butter, 
cheese,  oraAge,  maple  sugar. 

9.  Baked  bean  and  lettuce  sand- 
wiches, apple  sauce,  sweet  diooolate. 

He  yA^  wastes  ever  so  little  in  these 
war  times  is  called  a  traitor.  The  New 
York  Medical  Journal,  commenting 
on  the  conservation  of  foods  says: 

"It  has  beccHne  proverbial  jtfaat  an 
American  family  wastes  enough  for  a 
FiDencfa  family  to  live  upo^. ,  Whether 
this  is  true  or  not,  the  Pre|idi  tm^loubt- 
edly  have  not  needed  the  lessons  of 
the  war  to  teadi  them  frugality.  It 
has  been  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
English.  The  English  worldngman 
does  not  take  kindly  to  interference 
with  his  private  life,  and  hence  their 
economies  have  been  rather  ungrace- 
fully accepted.  Among  them  are  the 
bread  order,  the  tea  order,  the  price 
of  milk  order,  and  many  others.  That 
these  restrictions  are  real  and  not 
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nominal  is  clearly  evident  in  a  recent 
case  where  an  English  householder 
was  prosecuted  because  scraps  of 
bread  were  found  in  the  dustbin. 

"To  the  typical  American,  extrava- 
gant and  taking  little  heed  of  domestic 
details,  this  will  seem  a  case  of  economy 
carried  to  the  point  of  absurdity.  To 
the  before  the  war  Briton  it  would  have 
seemed  an  unwarranted  meddling  with 
his  private  afifairs.  Looking  at  it  in  a 
more  reasonable  Ught,  however,  we  can 
find  no  fault  in  it.  A  nation  at  war  to 
defend  its  very  existence,  must  be 
united  in  every  respect.  Nowadays 
great  wax's  are  apt  to  be  decided  in  less 
spectacular  ways  than  in  the  thunder 
of  artillery  and  the  charge  of  cavalry. 

"The  nation  which  can  so  husband 
its  own  resources  that  its  people  have 
enough  to  eat  and  at  the  same  time 
harass  the  enemy's  source  of  supply  so 
that  his  people  feel  the  pinch  of  want, 
stands  a  good  chance  of  winning  on 
that  ground  alone,  for  a  people  who  feel 
privation  are  apt  lo  bring  pressure  to 
bear  upon  their  rulers  to  end  a  war 
which  is  causing  their  misery,  even  if 
it  cannot  be  ended  gloriously. 

"Each  citizen,  then,  who  is  making 
the  most  of  his  food  supply,  living  on 
as  little  as  possible  and  wasting  noth- 
ing, is  doing  his  part  to  win  the  war. 
The  citizen  who  wastes  the  food  supply 
ever  so  little  is  a  traitor.  It  makes  no 
difference  that  he  himself  can  afford 
to  do  it.  Each  such  instance  of  waste 
detiacts  so  much  from  the  country's 
resources.  Multiply  one  case  by  a 
hundred,  a  thousand,  or  a  million  and 
you  have  a  real  wakening  of  the  nation. 

' '  It  would  be  as  if  a  prizefighter  tried 
to  go  on  in  a  ring  with  a  little  venal 
bleeding  away  somewhere  in  his  body 
fihansting  his  vitality.  Looked  at  in 
that  way;  a  prosecution  for  wasting 


bread  does  not  seem  an  absurdity;  it 
is  the  height  of  economy,  indeed,  but  it 
sets  a  good  example,  an  example  which 
if  followed  throughout  the  land  will  go 
far  toward  winning  the  war.  *' 

In  opening  the  conference  of  Sup- 
ervisors of  Home  Economics,  held  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  Aug.  6  and  7,  1917, 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  pointed  out  that 
there  are  at  present  five  thousand 
cities  and  towns  in  which  home  eco- 
nomic instruction  has  a  place  in  the 
school  curriculum;  that  fotu*  States 
require  instruction  in  home  making 
for  every  girl  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  of  all  schools,  and  that  there 
are,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  one 
million  children  receiving  some  train- 
ing in  home  economic  subjects.  The 
special  problems  confronting  home 
economic  teachers  under  present  war 
conditions  are  these:  alteration  in 
cotu^es  of  instruction  and  meth- 
ods of  admission;  that  waste  in 
laboratories  may  be  el  minated,  that 
economical  and  intelligent  food  habits 
may  be  established,  that  sewing  in- 
struction shall  establish  habits  of 
simplicity  and  economy,  and  that  the 
spirit  of  loyalty,  self-sacrifice  and 
service  to  others  may  be  developed  i*i 
the  child  en  through  their  school 
work;  establishments  of  cooperation 
with  the  honies  of  the  pupils  that  she 
may  assist  and  advise  the  house- 
mother in  securing  the  maximum  of 
good  for  her  family  under  different 
economic  conditions;  adjustment  of 
afternoon  and  evening  classes  for 
adult  women  and  employed  girls,  that 
they  may  receive  help  in  the  solution  of 
their  problems  in  securing  correct 
food,  economical  clothing,  and  sani- 
tary living  cond.tions;  ass  stance  ren- 
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dered  in  the  oversight  of  school  feeding 
in  the  establishment  of  dry  canteens 
connected  with  industrial  plants,  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  cheap  community 
kitchens,  stimulus  given  to  philan- 
thropic efforts  in  the  clothing  of  the 
poor  and  in  serving  for  the  Red  Cross 
and  other  patriotic  associations. 

Miss  Adelaidk  Baylor  of  Indian- 
apolis told  the  conference  of  the  work 
at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  where  the  teacher 
has  the  dass  bring  the  grocer  es 
from  home  and  take  the  products  home 
for  family  consumption. 

Seattle  has  maintained  twenty  cen- 


ters for  home  economics  tfarhing  for 
adult  women  this  summer.  Twelve 
lessons  were  given  to  each  woman. 
Twenty-four  women  enrolled  in  each 
dass.  No  fee  was  attached  and  the 
lessons  consisted  of  demonstrations 
and  lectures.  The  subject  list  induded 
nutrition,  balanced  meals,  and  food 
preservation.  The  government  bulle- 
tion  "How  to  Sdect  Pood"  was  used 
as  a  textbook  and  there  was  a  free 
discussion  of  practicable  methods  of 
household  economics.  Free  on  appli- 
cation to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


FOLK  CRAFT  NOTES  IN  WAR  TIME 


In  the  reconstructive  effort  being 
made  in  Prance  by  many  wonderful 
American  women,  one  stands  out  in 
bold  relief  that  of  the  "American  Fund 
for  French  Wounded"  in  which  Anne 
Morgan  is  throwing  the  balance  of 
her  strong  personality  and  practical 
guidance.  This  sodety  has  a  commit- 
tee for  the  protection  of  the  "Eufants 
de  la  Frontiere" 

The  Comtesse  d'  Ursal,  who  isin- 
terested  in  this  committee,  and  who  is 
a  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Bdgians,  was  travelling  thru  the 
country  trying  to  provide  material 
for  the  poor  women  to  continue  their 
lace  trade.  Often  her  car  stopped  to 
pick  up  a  child  sitting  alone  by  the 


roadside  with  a  look  of  wonder  in  its 
eyes-of  wonder  growing  into  strange 
and  terrible  maturity.  Into  the  car 
the  Comtesse  gathered  these  diildren 
and  took  them  to  Paris,  others  came 
from  the  north,  forlorn  children,  hdp- 
less,  sad  and  weary  and  wdlnigh 
hopdess,  some  had  lived  for  six  months 
in  bams  and  slept  in  hay,  when  forced 
to  flee  from  the  Germans.  And  now, 
they  are  at  Versailles  where  the  Flem- 
ish Sisters  are  taking  care  of  them  as 
in  happier  days.  The  girls  are  taught  to 
make  lace  and  the  money  is  being  put 
by  to  hdp  return  them  to  Bdgium. 

Will  you  help?  If  you  will  address 
the  "American  Fund  for  Frendi 
Wounded, "  New  York  City. 
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THE  MODEL  STORE-KEEPING  METHOD 
OF   INSTRUCTION  FOR  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 
(All  rights  reserved) 


POSSIBLY  the  greatest  help  this 
department  can  render  to  the 
users  of  the  Model  Store  is  specific 
information  as  to  what  others  have 
done  with  it. 

Such  reports  are  difficult  to  get.  It 
is  even  hard  for  the  successful  Model- 
Store  user  in  a  school  to  communicate 
its  benefits  to  the  other  teachers.- 

All  Model-Store  users  are  continually 
finding  new  features  of  value  and  some- 
times they  are  able  to  spare  the  time 
to  report  to  us  so  that  we  can  report  to 
all  our  schools  and  help  them. 

We  are  very  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
Frank  J.  Arnold,  Principal  of  a 
New  York  Public  School,  for  a  practi- 
cal idea  that  should  be  employed  in 
every  school  where  more  than  one 
teacher  may  have  reason  to  use  the 
store. 

Bven  a  single  teacher  will  find  such  a 
record  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
paragraphs  a  most  useful  guide  for 
the  development  of  her  own  work. 

Mr.  Arnold  originated  a  plar  for 
keeping  a  record  of  the  uses  madeof 
the  store  by  different  teachers,  and 
while  the  original  record  has  been  mis- 
laid, a  record  of  continued  and  later 
use  of  the  system  has,  by  his  kindness, 
been  placed  in  our  hands. 

We  hope  every  school  can  spare  ten 
cents  for  a  blank  book  to  start  and 
ywfliOTfaiw  a  similar  system  for  its  own 
good.      We  have  seen  nothing  in  the 


development  of  the  work  so  calculated 
to  help  the  teachers  to  help  each 
other. 

Mr.  Arnold  developed  this  work 
in  Grammar  School  lOO,  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  which  is  located  on  that 
famous  and  densely  populated  stri^  of 
land  called  Coney  Island,  itself  a  Mecca 
for  inland  Americans,  and  is  now  the 
principal  of  another  school  where  we 
are  confident  his  constructive  ability 
and  his  manifest  gift  for  organization 
will  advance  the  interests  of  the  school 
and  his  own  high  reputation. 

This  blank  book  begins  with  an  in- 
ventory of  the  Model  Si  ore  with 
ample  space  devoted  to  each  item  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  correct  the  inventory 
and  thus  determine  what  .boxes  have 
disappeared  or  have  been  worn  out  so 
as  to  send  to  us  for  additional  supplies 
of  boxes  and  thus  keep  the  Model 
Store  fresh  and  neat.  Nothing  can  be' 
worse  than  a  store  containing  soiled 
and  battered  boxes  that  do  not  give 
an  automatic  first  lesson  in  neatness  to 
every  pupil  that  sees  it. 

This  inventory  covers  several  pages 
and  a  number  of  blank  pages  foQqw 
for  its  extension  as  new  goods  arrive. 

Bach  teacher  who  used  the  store 
was  given  the  following  form  to  fiU  out. 

MODEL  STORE  REPORT 

Grade  Teacher 

Date  Used 


Time  used 
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Used  for  Practice  in  (a) 

(b)  (c) 

Interest  of  Pupils 
Teachers'  Estimate  of  Value 
Interesting  Comments  Made  by  Pupils 

As  these  reports  are  filled  out  they 
are  pasted  in  the  book  with  the  result 
that  the  teachers  of  all  grades  can  see 
what  others  have  done  and  can  refer 
to  their  own  previous  record  as  a  re- 
minder for  later  lessons. 

In  eadi  of  the  following  paragraphs 
we  give  copies  of  these  records  cover- 
ing the  items  of  the  grade,  the  time 
used,  forms  of  practice,  the  interest 
of  pupils,  the  teacher's  estimate  of 
value  and  interesting  comments  made 
by  pupils,  in  that  order, 

Grade  8  B.  Time:  45  minutes. 
Practice:  bill  making,  check  writing, 
receipts,  letter  of  complaint.  Interest: 
intense,  real  spontaneous.  Value: 
concrete.    Comments:  none. 

Grade  8  A.  Time:  11  a.  m.to  12,2 
to  3  p.  m.  Practice:  taking  inventory, 
stock  taking,  buying  and  selling,  spell- 
ing. Interest:  Very  great.  Value: 
Children  realized  the  need  of  accuracy 
in  accounts. 

Grade  8  A.  Time:  2  hours.  Prac- 
tice: Bill  making,  spelling  of  stand- 
ard manufacturer's  names  and  pro- 
ducts. Interest:  very  great.  Value: 
Relieved  monotony  of  daily  routine, 
speed  and  accuracy  acquired. 

Grade  7  A.  Time:  i  1-2  hours. 
Practice:  geography — noting  location 
of  factories  for  certain  products.  Let- 
ter—order for  goods.  Ordering  goods 
which  have  been  studied  as  to  content 
Interest:  great  enough,  but  pupils 
would  have  preferred  buying  and  sell- 
ing. Value:*  Good  to  ud  in  studjring 
exports,  etc.)  but  not  enough  variety 
of  products. 
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Grade  6  B.  Time  one  period.  Prac- 
tice: bills,  each  pupil  made  out  bill. 
Making  change.  Interest:  very  great. 
Value:  In  practice  on  billsh— large. 
Rapidity  in  change  making,  lai^. 

Grade  6  A.  Time:  50  minutes. 
Practice :  bills,  receipts,  making  change. 
Interest :  very  much  interested.  Value : 
of  value  in  applying  above  knowledge. 

Grade  6  A2.  Time:  2  hours.  Prac- 
tice :  making  out  bills,  making  change, 
receipting  bills.  Interest:  very  mudi 
interested  and  enjoyed  it.  Value:  of 
considerable  value  in  applying  above 
topics. 

Grade  5  B.  Time:  50  minutes. 
Practice:  problems — ^finding  amount 
received  for  money  in  hand.  Cost  of 
more  than  one.  Interest:  "Great 
Interest,"  "Great  Value."  Com-" 
ments :  "Makes  arithmetic  interesting." 
"Fun  and  Work." 

Grade  5  B.  Time:  50  minutes. 
Practice:  use  of  bills — ^form-receipting. 
Finding  cost  of  more  than  one.  Ad- 
dition. Interest:  intense.  Value: 
great.  Comments:  "Makes  arithmetic 
plainer. "  " Enjoyed  it. "  "Helps  to 
understand. " 

Grade  5  A.  Time:  35  minutes. 
Practice:  making  out  bills  and  receipts. 
Making  change.  Interest:  excellent. 
Value:  gives  good  opportunity  for  use 
of  objective  teaching  and  appeals  to 
interest  and  self -activity  of  children. 
Comments:  "We  are  having  fun  and 
learning  something. " 

Grade  5  A2.  Time:  one  hour. 
Practice:  making  bills.  Buying  and 
selling.  Interest  of  pupils  was  excel- 
lent. Value:  It  is  of  great  value  for 
work  in  bills.  Comments:  "They 
said  they  liked  to  handle  the  money. 
One  child  said,  "  It  is  play,  not  work. " 

Grade   4   B.    Time:    40   minutes. 
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Practice:  making  change,  buying  and 
selling.  Recognition  of  money  values 
and  names  of  articles,  prices  of  articles. 
Inteiest:  very  great.   Value:  very  good. 

Grade  4  Ai.  Time:  30  minutes. 
Practice:  arithmetic.  Interest:  "very 
interesting. "  Value : "  Result  not  ade- 
quate for  time  spent."  (£d.  This 
teacher  needed  the  drill  book.) 

Grade  3  B.  Time:  i  hour.  Prac- 
tice: Addition  and  subtraction,  making 
change,  oral  English.  Interest:  in- 
tense. Value:  of  great  value.  Com- 
ments: "We're  playing  and  learning 
too."     " I  love  to  play  this. " 

Grade  3  B.  Time:  i  hour.  Prac- 
tice: addition  and  subtraction,  mak- 
ing change,  oral  English.  Interest: 
great.  Value:  of  much  value.  Com- 
ments: "I  guess  I  won't  be  cheated 
now."  "I  got  away  with  a  nickel." 

Grade  3  A.  Time:  45  minutes.  Prac- 
tice: finding  cost  of  one.  Making 
change.  Interest:  pupils  very  much 
interested.    Value:  of  practical  value. 

Grade  3  A.  Time:  45  minutes. 
Practice:  Use  of  "Is"  and  "Are." 
Meaning  of  "Gain"  and  "Loss." 
Interest:  very  much  interested. 
Value:  good. 

Grade  3  A2.  Time:  45  minutes. 
Practice:  oral  problems.  Writing  of 
dollars  and  cents.  Addition  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Making  change.  Interest: 
sustained:    Value:  very  good. 

Grade  2  B.  Time:  2  hours.  Prac- 
tice: Problem  work.  Making  change. 
Interest:  keen  interest  shown  by  pupils. 
Value:  good  for  making  abstract  no- 
tbns  concrete.  Comment:  Alex  G. 
corrected  every  child's  paper  and  made 
only  two  mistakes. 

Grade  2  Ai.  Time:  30  minutes. 
Practice:  making  change,  addition, 
subtraction.    Interest:  excellent.  Value 


Interesting — only  very  simple  use  in 
lowest  grades.  Comments:  Pupils 
made  evident  their  pleasure. 

Grade  2  A2.  Time:  30  minutes. 
Practice:  addition,  subtraction,  mak- 
ing change,  spelling.  Interest:  ex- 
cellent. Value:  very  interesting.  Com- 
ments: they  said  they  liked  it  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  it  again. 
(E.  D.    Clearly  a  first  trial.) 

All  this  work  was  done  under  the 
general  direction  of  our  early  instruc- 
tion sheets  where  the  practical  appli- 
cation was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher  and  naturally  first  lessons  were 
as  much  an  experiment  to  the  teacher 
as  an  experiment  to  the  pupils. 

A  teacher  who  knew  a  few  ways  to 
use  the  store  now  has  many  in  the 
Drill  Book,  a  definite  form  of  practice 
for  every  step  on  arithmetic.  For 
most  of  these  steps  a  number  of  differ- 
ent plays  are  indicated  in  the  index. 
A  teacher  new  to  the  store  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  better  progress  in  one 
lesson  than  could  previously  be  made 
in  several  periods,  and  those  familiar 
with  their  past  use  of  the  store  and  who 
perhaps  feel  they  have  reached  the 
limit  of  the  possibilities  will  find  many 
additional  uses  clearly  set  forth  in 
the  book  and  quickly  placed  by  means 
of  the  index. 

The  Model-Store  equipment  should, 
therefore,  be  many  times  more  useful 
in  the  coming  season  that  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past  in  every  one  of  the 
thousands  of  schools  all  over  the 
country  that  are  seeking  to  save  time 
by  installing  this  equipment. 

If  you  will  make  sure  that  the  Drill 
Book  is  on  hand  ready  for  use,  (send 
for  another  copy  if  yours  has  been 
mislaid,)  and  will  make  out  report 
slips  similar  to  those  outlined  above. 
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ploymeiit  of  this  time-saving  element 
that  will  demonstrate  its  benefits 
to  you  every  time  a  new  subject  is 
taken  up  by  your  dass. 

A  teacher  was  giving  her  dass  first 
instruction'  in  addition  of  fractions. 
She  used  the  plan  that  is  outlined  in 
Drill  1 8.  At  the  end  of  one  usual 
period  the  whole  dass  hkd  a  dear 
understanding  of  the  subject.  The 
teadier  said  that  never  before  had  she 
been  able  to  approach  that  efficiency 
in  three  periods.  The  Modd-Store 
had  saved  her  two  days. 

Every  teacher  knows  the  difficulty 
of  imparting  to  a  dass  the  initial  com- 
prehension of  fractions  without  the 
hdp  of  a  Model-Store,  and  they  all 
know  the  increasing  difficulty  of  first 
instruction  in  the  various  manipula- 
tions of  fractions. 

Drill  1 8,  referred  to  above  and  Drill 
19,  which  is  interchangeable  with  it, 
especially  after  the  first  lesson  or 
two,  are  here  reprinted  together  to 
make  them  handy  for  a  series  of  lessons 
at  this  stage  in  the  development  of 
arithmetic. 

Addition  of  fractions 

Teacher  asks  "Who  will  be  store- 
keeper? We  want  only  one  today" 
(Storekeeper  chosen  by  teacher,  by 
vote  or  any  interesting  method.) 
When  chosen,  say: 

"John,  since  you  are  storekeeper 
this  morning,  arrange  the  boxes  on 
your  counter  in  groups,  each  group 
to  contain  five  like  artides." 

"How  many  in  the  first  group. 
Class?" 

"Five." 

Teacher  directs  storekeeper  to  hold 
up  one  artide  and  asks. 

"What  fraction  of  the  group  is  this, 


dass?"     Devdop     answer  carefully, 

"One-fifth." 

"How  many  fifths  in  the  whole 
group,  dass?" 

"Mary,  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
any  part  of  the  fiirst  group,  but  not  all. " 

Mary  goes  to  store  and  says  "Good 
morning,  will  you  please  sell  me 
(three?)  of  these" — (naming  artide). 
(Devdop  appropriate  and  courteous 
conversation.) 

"Next — James,  go  to  the  store  and 
buy  all  that  John  has  left  of  the 
first  group."  (In  similar  formal  play 
John  bujrs  (two?) — all  that  are  left.) 

Teacher:  "How  many  fifths  did 
Mary  buy,  dass?"  Teacher  puts  the 
number  on  board  when  given,  viz.  3  5. 

Teacher:  "How  many  fifths  did 
John  buy,  dass?"  Teadier  puts  this 
number  after  the  other  and  says: 

' '  Three-fifths  and  two-fifths  •  are 
how  many  fifths,  dass?" 

"Five-fifths." 

"Then  five-fifths  is  one  whole 
group. " 

"Let  us  put  the  example  on  our 
paper,  2/5  plus  3/5       5/5     i." 

Direct  the  next  group  to  be  sold  to 
three  pupils,  devdop  as  above.  The 
next  group  to  be  sold  to  four  pupils, 
etc. 

A  Simple  drill  in  Addition,  or  Sub- 
traction  or  Reduction  of  Fractions. 

Purchase  36  boxes,  (or  other  num- 
ber) seeking  such  as  may  be  offered  in 
cartons  holding  i  doz.  or  1/2  doz.  etc., 
each. 

A  group  of  cartons  is  the  pupil's  one 
order,  the  unit..  Each  carton  is  a 
fraction  of  the  order,  each  box  a  sub 
fraction. 

ApplicaUon:  Objective  handling, 
counting  and  grouping  of  the  boxes 
and  cartons. 
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Reduction  Example — In  i  order  are 
3  cartons.    In  3  cartons  are  36  boxes. 

I  carton  is  12/36  or  1/3  of  the  order. 

I  box  is  1/36  of  the  order. 

Six  boxes  are  6/36  or  1/6  of  the 
order. 

Addiiion  and  subtraction  of  fractions 
wiih  reduction  of  improper  fractions  to 
mixed  numbers. 

Select  Store-Keeper  as  in  previous 
drills.  Follow  general  procedure  of 
DriU  18.  Direct  storekeeper  to  array 
several  piles  of  boxes  (say)  7  boxes  in 
each  pile  in  an  attractive  way.  Vary 
the  number  for  fractions  with  differ- 
ent denominators. 

Salesman  now  sells  to  one  pupil  a 
fractional  part  of  the  first  group.  To 
a  second  pupil  a  fractional  part  of 
the  second  group,  and  so  on  until  a 
part  of  each  of  the  groups  has  been 
sold.  Have  the  pupils  who  have 
bought  the  articles  stand,  and  direct 
the  dass  to  write  the  number  of 
sevenths  the  first  pupil  bought,  and 
so  on,  mating  several  fractions  to 
add.  If  the  sum  comes  out  an 
improper  fraction  it  may  be  changed 
as  follows:  10/7     1-3/7. 

To  illustrate  and  pove  have  the 
purchases  placed  in  one  group  and 
ask  some  other  pupil  to  arrange  them 
in  groups  of  seven.  Let  him  tell  how 
many  groups  he  has  and  how  many 
padcages  or  sevenths  over. 


For  rapid  drill. 

For  this  work  the  monitors  may  pre 
pare  the  goods  on  the  counter  i: 
groups  each  group  containing  a  spc 
dfic  number  of  packets,  as  determine( 
by  the  teacher. 

Instruct  each  purchaser  to  buy  onl; 
part  of  the  pile  and  never  to  tak 
away  the  entire  pile. 

If  seven  is  the  determined  numbe 
and  there  are  seven  boxes  in  ead 
pile,  as  the  purchaser-pupils  pass  th 
counter  each  takes  any  number  o 
boxes  from  any  one  pile  that  each  de 
sires,  leaving  some  in  place. 

The  teacher  then  questions  thi 
salesman  as  to  how  many  seventh 
have  been  sold  and  how  man' 
sevenths  remain,  pointing  to  one  pil< 
at  a  time  for  each  question. 

Teacher  then  questions  purdiaser 
as  to  how  many  sevenths  they  hav< 
bought,  causing  them  to  compare 
the  number  they  have  in  their  hand: 
with  the  total  number  in  the  origina 
pile.  Advanced  dasses  in  practio 
may  call  off  the  fractions  as  th< 
*' sales*'  occur,  requiring  no  question: 
after  sales. 

Note:  Sometimes  two  or  three  wil 
have  purchased  a  packet  or  two  al 
from  the  same  pile  making  this  lessot 
very  varied.  If  conducted  rapidly  ii 
arouses  keen  interest  and  causes  al 
the  dass  to  pay  dose  attention. 
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Aleiander  Hamilton 

Romanticism  in  history  has  run  its  course. 
Realism  is  becoming  popular.  The  illustrious 
fathers  of  the  Republic  who  are  impersonated 
in  "Hamilton"  are  very  real  and  very  im- 
perfect men.  These  characters  have  not  slip- 
ped out  of  the  pages  of  the  text-book — ^they 
have  come  back  from  real  life  and  walk  and 
talk  before  us  as  was  their  wont  in  the  days 
when  Washington  was  President  and  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
The  play  is  by  Mary  P.  Hamlin  and  George 
Arliss.  As  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  Arliss 
scores  another  triumph  in  his  remarkable 
career  as  an  interpreter  of  famous  characters. 
His  genius  for  this  kind  of  work  is  unques- 
tioned. What  tho  the  witnessing  of  the 
play  may  mean  the  shattering  of  some  of 
our  idols,  it  is  deserving  the  attention  of 
every  thoughtful  American.  It  is  now  the 
attraction  of  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre. 
Students  and  teachers  of  history  will  find 
this  play  of  peculiar  interest. 

Shaw*8  Misalliance  # 

"Misalliance"  is  a  sheaf  of  Shavian  satire 
with  the  usual  binding  of  humor,  raillery  and 
philosophy.  There  is  no  custom,  idea  or 
convention  under  the  sun  that  Mr.  Shaw 
cannot  ridicule — and  few  that  he  has  not. 
Pull  of  the  usual  shocks  and  surprises  this 
play  is  so  merry  in  its  spirit  that  it  "doeth 
good  like  a  medicine."  The  production  is  a 
source  of  gratification  to  theatre  goers  who 
appreciate  brains  in  playwriting  and  art  in 
acting.  Mr.  William  Faversham  is  the  pro- 
ducer. Mr.  Madyn  Arbuckle  has  the  lead- 
ing role  and  plays  it  with  a  relish.  Miss 
Katherine  Kaelred  is  the  co-star  playing  the 
part  of  Lina  Szozeponowsld  as  Polish  and 
as  powerful  as  her  name.  There  is  no  chang- 
ing of  scenery,  as  all  three  episodes  take 
place  in  the  same  room  of  the  country  house 
of  John  Tarleton.  The  said  Tarleton  is  a 
great  advocate  of  reading  and  talks  like  an 
animated  library  catalogue.  It  is  a  great 
play  for  book-lovers.  It  can  be  seen  at  the 
beautiful  Brodhurst  Theatre. 


Farcical  Eugenics 

In  a  fair  race  between  scientific  eugenics 
and  traditional  sentiment  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  winner.  "The  Very  Idea"  is  a  play 
in  which  the  two  are  pitted  against  each 
other  with  the  inevitable  result.  This  is  not 
the  kind  of  a  play  over  which  to  i^iiloaophise 
however.  It  is  humorous  in  line,  action  and 
situation  as  few  comedies  succeed  in  being. 
It  is  a  laughable  farce,  lightly  written  and 
deftly  presented.  Therefore  the  audiences  at 
the  Astor  Theatre  are  intensely  amused. 
When  one  is  kept  smiling  thru  a  performance 
he  has  little  disposition  to  be  critical.  Mr. 
Richard  Bennett  and  Mr.  Ernest  Truex 
have  the  prominent  parts. 

Mother  Carey's  Ghickena 

A  Happiness  Play  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggins 

Happiness  is  what  the  world  seeks  and 
tho  its  forms  are  many  there  is  one  feature 
common  to  all  the  others  and  it  is  the  hard- 
est of  all  to  present,  and  yet  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  to  those  who  are  training  children  to 
seek  happiness  in  the  best  way. 

Mother  Carey's  Chickens  at  the  Cort 
Theatre  is  a  practical  object  lesson  that  teaches 
this  intangible  and  almost  unteachable 
thing  in  the  most  effective  way.  Its  value 
to  the  community  as  a  means  of  imparting 
the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  cannot  be 
computed. 

No  one  wotdd  call  it  a  play  for  children  for 
it  grips  the  heart  of  every  one  who  sees  it, 
yet  a  child  could  appreciate  and  enjoy  it 
and  grasp  the  fact  that  kindliness  and  thought- 
fulness  for  others  is  a  practical  investment  in 
gaining  personal  happiness  as  well  as  making 
it  for  all.  Even  the  jealous  and  grouchy 
characters  of  the  play  all  yield  at  the  last  to 
the  unfailing  sweetness  and  tender  thought 
of  Mother  Carey,  with  a  naturalness  that  is 
convincing. 

The  beautiful  balance  of  the  work  oi  the 
different  actors,  the  naturalness  of  the  chil- 
dren on  the  stage  and  the  unfailing  cheerful- 
ness all  blend  to  a  perfect  whole  that  leaves 
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DO  need  to  pick  out  one  for  special  approval. 
Not  one  word  of  this  beautiful  story  can 
be  missed  without  loss.  Every  one  who  wants 
to  be  happy  should  go  and  should  be  well 
seated  and  settled  down  before  the  curtain 
rises.  They  will  pass  out  with  brimming 
faces,  full  hearts,  and  a  wish  that  every  dear 
one  might  enjoy  the  same  delightful  evening. 

u.  S.  C* 

Modem  Society  on  Stage 

Although.  "The  Lassoo"  a  modem  sodety 
comedy  in  four  acts,  by  Victor  Mapes,  co- 
author of  the  Boomerang,  has  given  way  to 
"The  Tiger  Rose"  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
the  pkoe  is  worth  mentioning  and  worth 
remembering  for  its  unusual  fidelity  to  Ufe. 
The  scenes  enacted  are  of  photographic  ac- 
curacy with  no  attempt  at  heightened  dra- 
matic effect.  Of  course  the  "society"  de- 
picted is  not  the  kind  to  which  most  of  us 
belong  but  it  is  the  kind  we  have  observed 
and  gossiped  about  and  we  know  that  Mr. 
Mapes  has  understanding  and  sympathy. 
Wherever  "The  Lassoo"  may  be  presented 
during  the  season  it  will  be  heartily  com- 
mended for  these  qualities. 

Two  Beatiful  Musical  Ckmiediee 

Rambler  Rose  is  a  bewitchingly  pretty  and 
tuneful  musical  comedy.  Julia  Sanderson 
and  Joseph  Cawthom  are  starring  in  the 
piece,  the  one  fairy-like  in  grace  and  angelic 
in  voice,  the  other  bubbling  over  with  fun. 
Mr.  Cawthom's  songs  "Fbor  Little  Rich 
Girls'  Dog"  and  "Bundle  of  Nerves"  are 
"hits"  in  two  senses.    For  peoi^e  in  need  of 


an  evening's  entertainment  of  the  lighter 
sort  "Ramble  Rose"  is  a  safe  prescription. 
And  some  interest  attaches  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  being  pnxluced  at  the  historic  Bmpire 
Theatre. 

At  the .  Casino,  Arthur  Hammerstein  is 
presenting  a  musical  farce  "Furs  and  Frills." 
One  of  many  charming  features  oi  this  piece 
is  the  violin  chorus — eight  talented  young 
ladies  who  play  with  piquancy  and  polish. 
Bmest  Torrenoe  as  William  MacTavish,  a 
composer,  and  decidedly  Scotch,  furnishes 
much  of  the  laui^ter.  Colorful  stage  settings, 
rollicking  music  and  an  amusing  little  plot 
contribute  to  the  popularity  of  the  pnxluction. 

A  George  Ade  Revival 

George  Ade's  "The  College  Widow"  has 
come  to  life  again  in  the  new  musical  comedy 
"Leave  It  to  Jane."  A  sprightly  production 
appealing  especially  to  people  familiar  with 
college  life.  This  particular  Jane  is  the 
pretty  and  clever  daui^ter  of  Peter  Wither- 
spoon  A.  M.  PhD.  President  of  Atwater 
Ccdlege.  She  has  a  way  all  her  own  of  getting 
what  she  wants.  Her  success  captivating 
the  half  back  of  the  rival  football  team  and 
getting  him  to  play  for  Atwater  in  the  Thanks- 
giving Day  game  determines  the  outcome  of 
the  greatest  sporting  event  oi  the  year.  The 
play  is  brim  full  of  college  life  and  spirit.  The 
caste  is  a  notable  array  of  comedians,  dancers 
and  singers  ^ose  woric  is  worthy  oi  un- 
stinted praise. 

In  "Leave  It  to  Jane"  the  Longacre 
Theatre  has  a  winning  attraction. 
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The  Macmilian  Company 

'Pacts,     Thought,    and      Imaglnatloii. 

;     Henry  Seidel  Canby,    Pli»D.,   Predefkk 
'    Brastus    Pierce.    Ph.D.,    Willaxd    Higley 
Durham,   Fh.D.   of  the   Department  of 
Bngliflfa  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale 
Univefsity.    Price  $1.30  net. 
History  oi  Gommerca  and  Induatry.    By 
Cheesman    A.    Herrick,    FIlD.,    LL.D., 
President  of  Girard  Cdlege,  Philadelphia, 
■     Pa.    Price  $1.60  net. 
Fundamentida  of  GhUd  Study.   ByBdwin 
{     A.  Ku-kpatrick,  B.  a,  M.  Ph.,  Author  of 
;     "Inductive  Psychology."    Price  $1.30  net 
An  Introduction  to  High  School  Teach- 
ing.   By  Stephen  Sheldon  Colvin,  Profea> 
9or  of  Bducational  Psychology  in  Brown 
University  and  Inspector  of  High  Schools 
for  the  State  of  Rhode   Island.     Price 
$1.60  net. 
The  Rural  Teacher  and  Hia  Worlc.    By 

•  Harold    Waldstein    Foght,    Specialist    in 
i     Rural    School    Practice,    United    SUtes 

I Bureau  of  Bducation.     Price  $1.40  net. 

rThe  First   Year  of  Greek.     By  James 

Tumey  Allen,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor 
I     of  Greek  University  of  California.     Price 

$1.30  net. 
How  the  Preaent  Game  from  the  Faat. 
By  Margaret  B.  Wells,  Primary  Supervi- 
sor, State  Normal  School,  Warrensburg, 
Mo.,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Grade   III 
and  IV  Speyer  School,  New  York  City. 
Price  56  cents  net. 
Daa  edle  Blut.    Bv  Graft  von  Wildenbruch, 
.    instructor  in  German,  The  Universitv  of 

Chicago.    Price  $1.40  net. 
The  Essentials  of  Extempore  Speaking. 
By  Joseph  A.  Mosher,  Ph.D.,  Department 

#  of  Public  Speaking,  College  of  the  Cit«  of 
New  York;  special  lecturer  on  extemrxire 
speaking,  advertising  club  of  New  York 
and  author  of  "The  Essentials  of  Effective 
Gesture."    Price  $1.00  net. 

Fil  and  Filippa.  By  John  Stuart  Thom- 
son.   Price  40  cents  net. 

The  Play  Movement  and  Its  Significance. 
By  Henry  S.  Curtis,  Ph.D.,  Former  secre- 
tary of  the  Playground  Association  of 
America,  and  Supervisor  of  the  Playgrounds 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Price  $1.50 
net. 

GoUege  Algebra.  By  Ernest  Brown  Skinner, 
associate  professor  of  mathematics,  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.    Price  $1.50  net 

Work  and  Play  in  Golonial  Days.     By 

I  Mary  Holbrook  Mac  Elroy,  formerly 
teacher  of  method  in  United  States  His- 
tory, State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Price  40  cents  net. 

Practical  Spelling  Lessons,  Book  two.  By 
Charles  P.  Alvord,  supervisor  of  grammar 
grades,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  and  Eugene  G. 
Hughey,  supervisor  of  intennediate  grades, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.    Price  32  cents  net. 

A  Ghild*s  Own  Book  of  Verse,  book  one. 
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By  Ada  M.  Skinner,  St  Agatha's  School 

and  Prances  Gillespy  Wfckes,  St  Agatha's 

School.    Price  40  cents  net 
A  Ghild'a  Own  Bocdc  of  Verse,  book  two. 

Price  45  cents  net 
A  Ghild*a  Own  Book  of  Verse,  book  three. 

Price  50  cents  net. 

World  Book  Company 

Standards  in  English,  a  course  of  study  in 
oral  and  written  composition  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  By  John  J.  Mahoney, 
Principal  Stete  Normal  School,  Lowell, 
Mass.    Price  90  cents  net 

AUyn  and  Bacon 

Knowing  and  Using  Worda.  By  William 
D.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  D.  Ph.,  Principal  of  the 
Williain  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia 
and  Mabel  Dodge  Holmes,  A.  M.,  teacher 
of  English  in  the  William  Penn  High  School, 

Philadelphia. 

George  H.  Doran  Company 

The  American  Revolution  in  our  School 
Teztboolu,  an  attempt  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  early  school  education  on  the  feel- 
ing towards  England  in  the  United  States. 
By  Charles  Altsdiul  with  an  introduction 
by  James  T.  Shotwell,  professor  of  History 
at  Columbia  University.    Price  $1.00  net 

Beckley-Cardy  Company 

Number   Gamea   for   Primary   Gradea, 

designed  to  create  an  active  interest  in 
number  and  to  make  the  child  skillful  in 
appl3dng  it  directly  and  naturallv  thru  the 
"Make-Believe"  element  and  the  idea 
of  friendly  contest.  By  Ada  Van  Stone 
Harris,  director  of  practice  in  elementary 
schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  formerly  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
and  Rictonond  Va.,  and  Lillian  McLean 
Waldo,  formerly  supervising  critic,  training 
sdiool  for  teachers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Price  60  cents  net. 

New  Gommon-School  Song  Book,  a 
one-book  course  in  music  for  schools  of 
mixed  grades  with  lessons  in  the  principles 
of  music  and  study  exercises.  By  Laura 
Rountree  Smith,  formerly  of  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  Arthur 
Schuckai,  supervisor  of  music.  Public 
Schools,  Branford,  Connecticut,  Clark 
Leaming  director  of  music.  Public  Schools, 
Tucson,  Arizona,  Clarence  L.  Riege,  assist- 
ant supervisor  of  music.  State  Normal 
School,  Platteville,  Wisconsin,  Anna  Heuer- 
mann  Hamilton,  Director  of  music.  Pulton, 
Missouri.    Price  40  cents  net 

Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway-Lands.  By 
Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  Beckley-Cardy  Com- 
pany, Chicago.    Price  45  cents  net. 


SPELLING 

By  ISAAC  PRICE 
^>dltng  Rday  Team  Contest* — ^Vacation  Playgrounds  New  York  City 
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PATRIOTISM" 

sought 

aid 

I 

sovereign 

Isabella 

Indian  Period 

mariner 

West  Indies 

savage 

people 

doubt 

beUef 

barbarous 

uncivilized 

riches 

merchant 

baskets 

pottery 

commanded 

broken-hearted 

wigwam 

maize 

Portuguese 

•treasures 

puinpldiis 

tomatoes 

quarreling 

circumnavigate 

omaments 

aborigines 

Magellan 

navigators 

revenge 

tribe 

adventurer 

century 

torture 

sacrifice 

Europe 

grapes 

bows 

arrows 

sails 

caravan 

cruel 

relics 

Orient 

eastern 

chief 

totem 

precious 

Columbus 

America 

greatest 

geographer 

westward 

agriculture 

villages 

globe 

Atlantic  Ocean 

dependent 

buffalo 

necessary 

obtaining 

discovery 

vegetables 

success 

mutinous 

potatoes 

tobacco 

Spain 

continent 

weapons 

earthen 

discoverer 

disappointment 

dan 

soaety 

ejnterprise 

ancestors 

language 

enemies 

treachery 

Period 

of  Settlement 

cruelty 

captive 

country 

New  England 

region 

Discovery  and  Exploration 

already 

Plymouth 

English 

expedition 

puritan 

opinion 

navigation 

accompanied 

persecuted 

reformers 

origin 

America  Vespucci 

ceremony 

pilgrim 

fleet 

embark 

gospel 

persecution 

idea 

proof 

compact 

average 

explorer 

history 

description 

zeal 

sidllful 

sailors 

hatred 

site 

coast 

voyages 

hostility 

control 

spices 

western 

wealth 

decline 

route 

geography 

perished 

tyranny 

believed 

plane 

energetic 

provisions 

ezperimejnt 

remote 

escaped 

industrious 
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True 

Fruit 

FlaTora 


The  Supreme  Dessert 


FhTon 
ia 

Viala 


Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Classes 


Mr.  Otis  E. 
Glidden,  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert, 
has  created  a 
mu  jaie*  mmn       Hcw  dessert. 
He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.    The  name  is  JiSy-JelL 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tine»  costing  twice  as  much  as 
the  common.  To  obtain  enough 
,  hehasform- 
f  edapartner- 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
^  it    It  is  so 

N  A<.  KM  •«iM    neutral  that 
it  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
one  is  artifidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  so  tt 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 
The  flavor  Is  added  from  tiw 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  watar 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  Is  natural, 
zestful  flavor.  Jiffy-Jell  f 
desserts  taste  like  fresh  V 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  already 
won  millions   from  ' 
old-style  gelatine  desserts.    It 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  it 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prof.  Allyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  }ffUey 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  shall  gladly  send  enou^ 
to  try  to  any  teadier  of  Domes- 
tic Sdence.  Alsobook  ofredpes. 
For  your  own 
sake,  find  it  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  con- 
ception of  gela- 
tine desserts. 


W^AUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS. 
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EDITORIAL 


"AMERICA  FIRST  "AS  AN  EDU- 
CATIONAL SLOGAN 

Immigrants  to  this  country  should 
be  given  every  encouragement,  or 
better,  absolutdy  compelled  to  learn 
to  speak  English.  They  should  be  in- 
spired with  a  spirit  of  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  government.  For  these 
purposes  the  "America  First"  cam- 
paigns are  being  conducted  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  National  Conmiittee  of  One 
Hundred  is  co-operating  with  the  Bu- 
reau. In  New  York  City  the  need  of 
such  efforts  is  so  keenly  realized  that 
the  Board  of  Education  has  appropriat- 
ed $78,000  for  the  purpose.  Boards  of 
trade,  patriotic  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  and  the  National 
Committee.  These  provisions  should 
have  been  made  years  ago,  but  the 
conditions  developed  by  the  war  now 
make  them  imperative. 

THE  PATRIOTISM  OF  YALE 

"COLLEGE  spirit"  occasionally 
leads  to  foolish  practices  and  also  to 
undesirable  excesses.  As  a  factor  in  a 
Liberty  Loon  drive  for  the  govern- 
ment it  has  functioned  in  a  demon- 


stration of  patriotism  wonderfully  in- 
spiriting to  all  patriots.  Yale  Uni- 
versity has  "done  itself  proud"  by 
waging  a  vigorous  campaign  which 
brought  officers  and  students  into 
enthusiastic  cooperation.  The  Uni- 
versity has  agreed  to  take  the  bonds 
,in  payment  for  term  bills.  $370,000 
was  subscribed. 

To  teach  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  to  deal  academically  with 
questions  of  citizenship  is  in  itself  a 
public  service  but  Yale  has  given  the 
country  a  noble  example  of  turning 
preaching  into  practice. 

INSURING  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

A  bill  providing  for  the  insurance  of 
sdiool  children  against  sickness  was 
introduced  at  a  recent  sesnon  of  the 
Grand  Council  of  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
It  proposes  that  every  child  shall  pay 
a  weekly  premium  of  ten  centimes,  the 
government  setting  aside  a  like  amount 
thus  establishing  a  fund  out  of  which 
the  benefits  are  to  be  paid.  There  are 
25,000  diildren  enrolled  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the 
canton.  The  fund  will  amount  to 
250,000  francs  annually  out  of  which 
physicians'  fees,  hospital  or  sanitarium 
fees  and  cost  of  medicines  for  sick 
diildren  will  be  paid. 
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A  PROTEST 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
sent  by  Edwin  L.  Rickert,  Superintend- 
eni  of  Schools,  Connersville,  Ind.,  to  C. 
H,  DeMontemar,  Sec,  Army-Navy 
Field  Comfort  Committee,  Hotel  Mc- 
Alpin,  New  York  City.  It  merits  a 
hearty  amen! — Editor. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  your  letter  of  November  5th 
asking  me  to  send  you  the  names  of 
our  principals  of  schools  and  to  get 
their  co-operation  in  having  their 
pupils  raise  money  to  be  forwarded  to 
you  to  provide  "comfort  boxes"  for 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  Red  Cross  nurses. 

Sudi  comfort  boxes  are  described  as 
containing  the  following:  20  Chester- 
field cigarettes,  20  Piedmont  cigarettes, 
W.  D.  C.  French  briar  pipe,  bag  of 
Duke's  mixture,  Gilbert's  royal  pipe 
cleaners,  package  cigarette  papers, 
tube  Lazell  dental  cream,  one-fourth 
pound  Maillard's  chocolate,  package 
chewing  gum,  2  boxes  of  matches, 
high  grade  tooth  brush,  repetti  lime 
tabs,  high  grade  pencil,  writing  paper, 
and  envelopes." 

Now  I  respectfully  but  earnestly 
protest  against  such  a  call.  For  years 
the  teachers  of  our  country  have 
advised  their  boys  against  the  use  of 
tobacco.  Thousands  of  these  boys  are 
now  going  to  the  front  as  men  without 
the  tobacco  habit  and  now  you  invite 
us  to  ask  eleven  and  twelve-year-old 
boys  and  girls  to  raise  money  to  buy 
what?  Chesterfield  cigarettes  and 
Duke's  mixture  for  the  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  "every  Red  Cross  nurse," 
for  evidently  you  do  not  discriminate 
against  the  women  and  you  propose 
no  alternative  gift. 


And  ouly  last  week  we  ui^ged  all  our 
pupils  to  help  in  the  conservatton 
campaign,  to  save — for  what?  That 
we  might  send  Chesterfield  dgarettes 
and  Duke's  mixture  to  those  at  the 
front! 

You  say  "the  generosity  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers"  is  helping  to  make 
this  plan  possible.  I  suggest  that  the 
manufacturers  of  the  Chesterfields,  of 
Duke's  mixture,  etc.,  could  afford  to 
pay  the  whole  bill  for  their  goods  and 
charge  it  up  to  advertising,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  know  it.  Why  call 
upon  the  children? 

Now,  we  n:iake  no  protest  against 
the  man  that  is  accustomed  to  having 
his  tobacco  continuing  to  have  it. 
But  every  such  a  one  can  presumably 
get  it  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  place 
it  asa  gift  before  all  the  men  and  all 
the  women.  And  should  the  govern- 
ment find  that  the  tobacco  users  al- 
ready in  the  army  have  the  steadier 
nerve  and  make  the  best  gunners, 
then  presently  the  government  will 
doubtless  gladly  provide  the  whole 
supply. 

Gentlemen,  your  letter  is  an  affront 
to  the  teachers  of  America  and  to  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  whose  name  you 
invoke.  You  are  hastening  the  day 
when  neither  you  nor  any  one  else  will 
send  out  a  plea  for  money  in  the  name 
of  patriotism  without  the  ofBdal 
sanction  of  the  country  you  say  you 
serve. 

ENGLANDS    INCREASED    BUD- 
GET FOR  EDUCATION 

The  principle  of  conserving  the  in- 
terests of  the  schools  at  all  hazards 
prevails  in  England  as  in  France. 
Parliament  is  backing  up  Mr.  Fisher 
the  Minister  of  Education  in  his  startl 
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ing  demand  for  $20,000,000  more  for 
education  this  year.  Many  channels 
of  expenditure  can  be  dosed  before  it 
becomes  imperative  to  allow  the  schools 
to  suffer  harm  because  of  war-time 
economics.  Americans  will  not  be 
slow  to  profit  by  the  example  of  our 
great  allies  in  this  particular. 

SCHOOLS  IN  ICELAND 

The  person  who  is  truly  and  intelli- 
gently interested  in  education  in 
America  must  be  to  some  degree  at 
least  interested  in  the  educational 
progress  of  all  countries.  Not  many 
of  us  have  paid  any  attention  to  far 
away  Iceland  but  recent  developments 
in  that  country  are  indicative  of  the 
triend  of  the  times. 

The  School  Council  is  a  department 
of  the  Iceland  government.  There 
is  now  a  demand  for  trained  teachers 
and  the  government  maintains  a  teach- 
er's training  college  at  Rykiawik  hav- 


ing a  three-year  course  with  a  six 
months  annual  term. 

The  old  patriarchal  system  was  in 
existence  up  to  ten  years  ago.  Under 
that  regime  elementary  education  was 
left  to  the  parents  who  taught  their 
children  under  the  direction  of  the 
pastor.  The  present  law  provides  for 
compulsory  school  attendance  for  four 
years  beginning  at  ten  years  of  age. 
The  children  must  be  taught  to  read 
at  home  before  they  enter  the  public 
schools.  The  sdiools  are  of  two  kinds, 
permanent  and  ambulatory,  the  second 
kind  remaining  in  a  community  from 
8  to  16  weeks  only.  Icelands  schools 
seem  primitive  when  compared  with 
those  of  our  own  country  but  tmmis- 
takable  signs  of  progress  are  noted 
and  are  receiving  encouraging  recog- 
nition by  broad  minded  educators  in 
America  who  are  concerned  for  the 
advancement  of  the  race  as  well  as  for 
the  glorification  of  their  own  nation. 


TALKS  WITH  TEACHERS 


III 


iiottnbIefl(fl(  $ofl(fl(tbtltttes 


1AM  glad  that  I  am  a  teacher,  and 
3ret  occasionally  some  good  friend 
attempts  to  commiserate  with  me  be- 
cause I  am  a  teacher,  by  pointing  out 
to  me  that  in  some  other  line  of  work, 
perhaps,  I  would  have  more  material 
wealth,  more  leisure,  more  independ- 
ence, more  pleasure.  Now  I  am  aware 
that  teaching  has  its  boundaries  and 
at  times  offers  restrictions  that  are  a 
little  irksome — ^but  this  is  true  of 
every  other  calling  in  life,  in  fact  it  is 


incident  to  life  itself;  and  the  teache- 
in  his  vocation  should  fiind  fullest  opr 
portunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  high- 
est and  best  qualities  of  life.  His  is  no 
deadening  routine;  the  possibilities  of 
his  labors  are  boundless.  No  teacher 
ever  yet  was  so  great  that  he  did  not 
find  in  teaching,  exigencies  for  which 
his  skill  and  greatness  did  not  suffice. 
Yes,  it's  a  great  thing  to  teach  school; 
it's  a  wonderful  thing  to  be  a  teacher. 

Frank  W.  Simmonds. 
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THE  HEART  OF  ENGLAND 
AND  AMERICA 

"SECOND  WAR  FOR  INDEPENDENCE" 

By  RT.  HON.  SIR  GEORGE  H.  REID,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  P.  C.  M.  P. 

Late  High  Commissioner  for  Australia,  Late  Premier  of  the  Australian 

Commonwealth,  Late  Premier  of  New  South  Wales,  etc.,  etc. 


AMERICA  is  nobler  today  than 
she  has  ever  been.  She  is  fight- 
ing her  second  war  for  independence. 
But  today  she  fights  not  only  for  her- 
self, but  for  the  independence  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  glorious  thing  that  the 
soul  of  the  nation  h&s  come  out  at  last. 

The  United  States  for  many  years 
has  set  the  world  an  example  of  peace. 
She  has  been  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  her  serenity,  and  greatly 
to  her  discredit,  because  she  has  looked 
upon  the  struggling  nations  of  the 
world  with  a  benevolent,  but  never- 
theless an  indifferent,  eye. 

I  have  always  been  an  admirer  of 
America.  When  I  am  a  long  way  away 
from  it  I  see  dark  spots  in  American 
greatness.  But  when  I  come  near,  the 
marvellous  prosperity  of  the  country 
makes  it  all  seem  very  different.  Amer- 
ica is  the  soundest,  healthiest  propo- 
sition in  the  world. 

America's  coming  into  this  war  at  the 
present  moment  has  brought  the  two 
democracies,  England  and  the  United 
States,  more  closely  together  than 
ever  before.  Even  these  few  months 
of  American  collaboration  has  shown 
England  the  heart  of  America,  and 
America  the  heart  of  England,  more 
clearly  than  has  been  done  during  any 
of  the  hundred  years  of  peace.    You 


can  have  no  caricatures  now  about 
twisting  the  Briti^  lion's  tail.  I 
have  come  over  to  America  as  a 
colonial  in  an  endeavor  to  tell  people 
here,  as  well  as  I  can,  about  the  pro- 
digious amount  of  work  the  British 
nation  has  done  since  the  war  began. 
You  in  America  are  not  coming  into 
an  alliance  in  which  there  is  shirking. 
England  has  done  her  noblest. 

And  England's  Tonmiy  Atkins,  con- 
sidering his  handicaps,  is  a  wonderful 
man  of  war  today.  The  English  work- 
ingman  never  has  had  a  fair  chance. 
The  feudal  principle  and  the  slow 
course  of  English  education  have  kept 
him  down.  The  national  grant  for 
education  was  made  only 
eighty  years  ago.  Seventy  years  ago 
only  half  the  people  who  got  married 
in  England  could  sign  their  own  names 
to  the  contract.  That  was  the  state 
of  things  when  America  waged  war 
for  independence.  England  got  more 
out  of  this  war  than  America  ever  got. 
The  inspirations  from  it  moved  the 
world.  And  we  are  just  as  free  as 
you  are  today.  The  form  of  our  democ- 
racy is  different,  but  the  spirit  is  the 
same.  It  is  the  spirit  whidi  has  made 
Tommy  Atkins'  a  quiet  sort  of  a  fellow 
in  his  trade,  meet  a  supreme  test  out  of 
which  have  come  the  most  glorious 
qualities  of  human  nature. 
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It  takes  time  to  deal  satisfactorily 
with  this  great  matter  of  economic  re- 
CQDstitutioxk  It  will  take  arduous 
work.  The  Colonial  Government  has 
made  most  liberal  provision  for  its 
soldiers.  It  pays  them  six  shillings  a 
day  to  b^;in  with,  which  is  more  than 
the  pay  of  any  other  soldier.  The 
Australian  troops  are  worth  it,  but  it  is 
not  every  country  that  can  afford  it. 
Tommy  Atkins  gets  his  shilling  a  day, 
and  is  the  finest  soldier  the  world  has 
seen.  They  are  now  trying  to  get  him 
an  increase.  But  the  Australian  sol- 
dier is  not  a  grumbler. 

Australia  is  a  young  country,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  place  shattered  men  over 
there.  When  America  has  ten  thou- 
sand disabled  men  back  from  the  war, 
you  will  find  the  same  difficulty. 
Moreover,  some  of  the  men  invalided 
home  don't  want  to  go  to  work  right 
away.  They  feel  that  they  are  en- 
title to  a  rest.  They  do  not  wish  at 
once  to  begin  a  new  trade;  some  even 
fed  that  the  country  should  support 
them.  England  is  taking  up  this  great 
problem  in  a  large  way.  The  Minister 
of  Labor  is  going  heart  and  soul  into 
the  work  of  trying  to  find  employment 
for  them.  And  it  is  not  always  a 
feasible  thing  to  try  to  assign  them  to 
a  country  life  with  all  its  rigors  and  its 
need  of  full  man-power,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested frequently.  A  man  without  an 
arm  is  at  a  greater  disadvantage  on  a 
farm  than  he  is  in  work  in  the  city. 
These  men  must  be  placed  in  town 
life. 

Many  of  these  shattered  men  are  ob- 
jects of  sympathy.  For  instance,  I 
went  up  to  one  man  who  was  selling 
matdies  on  the  street.  I  don't  smoke, 
but  I  bought  some  matches  from  him. 
"Young  man,"  I  said,  "this  is  no 
place  for  you  to  be  filling.  You  are 
too  good  for  this. " 


He  turned  to  me  and  asked  where  he 
could  do  better  than  he  was  doing.  He 
said  that  nearly  every  one  who  passed 
by  gave  him  something.  But  he  is  only 
one,  and,  of  course,  does  not  represent 
all  of  the  men  disabled. 

My  remedy  would  be  this:  There  is 
an  interval  of  some  weeks  before  these 
shattered  men  are  discharged  when 
they  are  still  under  the  authority  of 
the  War  Office.  During  this  time  it 
seems  to  me  they  ought  to  be  taught 
the  b^;innings  of  a  trade. 

I  respect  the  Labor  party.  I 
respect  the  trade  unions.  The  men  in 
them  are  a  healthy,  fine  lot.  But  the 
labor  constituents  are  not  yet  as 
clever  as  the  fellows  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change in  knowing  how  to  manage  their 
own  affairs.  Some  day  the  Labor  men 
themselves  will  be  as  clever  as  their 
leaders.  They  have  suffered,  as  have 
other  Englishmen,  from  ancestral  ig- 
norance due  to  neglect  of  national  edu- 
cation. 

America  means  that  the  best  possi- 
ble element  will  be  active  in  the  peace 
conference.  If  I  understand  the 
American,  he  is  the  sort  of  person  who, 
when  he  has  spent  lives  and  wealth, 
wants  to  see  that  fight  over  for  good. 
America's  influence  is  going  to  tell  in 
favor  of  a  peace  that  wiU  last,  and  one 
that  will  not  let  the  German  go  back 
to  nurse  his  hate  and  renew  his  de- 
signs when  he  has  had  a  chance  to 
recuperate. 

If  the  nations  go  on  with  thei 
competitive  armaments  after  this  war 
it  means  the  war  will  have  been  a 
draw.  It  means  that  the  cessation  of 
war  is  not  a  peace  but  an  armistice. 
The  world  would  then  be  plunged  into 
the  vortex  of  diplomacy.  Germany 
would  be  trying  to  get  by  future  alli- 
ance what  she  failed  to  get  this  time 
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because  she  couldn't  smash  through 
to  a  victory. 

The  spies  of  Germany  have  been 
better  judges  than  her  statesmen.  All 
their  beliefs,  military  and  dvil,  have 
failed  them.  Their  statemen  have 
Bismarck's  unscrupulousness,  but  he 
was  not  so  stupid.  They  are  past  mas- 
ters at  the  art  of  blu£Sng.  Now  it's  a 
bluff  with  them.  But  they  are  in  to 
the  neck,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  have 
to  keep  on  fighting. 

My  friend,  Sir  William  Richmond, 
the  painter,  was  sta3ring  with  Bis- 
marck, and  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
versations Bismarck  said  to  him  these 
words  with  reference  to  the  Emperor 
which  I  was  careful  to  take  down: 
"This  Emperor  will  play  a  trump  card 
one  day.  He  will  play  it  at  the  wrong 
time  and  ruin  his  country."  He  has 
done  it. 

I  repudiate  the  idea  that  Germany 
Austria,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  will  be 
allowed  to  sit  at  the  peace  conference 
table.  They  will  be  treated  as  robbers 
who  have  been  caught. 

If  England  and  America  combine  to 
prevent  and  forbid  war  they  can  com- 
pel some  other  method  of  settling  dis- 
putes. Let  the  two  great  democracies 
agree  that  there  shall  be  no  more  wars 
over  international  disputes.  Their  will 
could  be  made  effective.  If  America 
had  said  in  July,  1914,  to  Germany, 
without  even  tlu-eatening  war.  "The 
Power  that  refuses  to  listen  to  sugges- 
tions will  incur  our  enmity,"  the  war 
might  never  have  been  started.  If 
England  and  America  are  not  pre- 
pared to  join  together  to  prevent  and 
forbid  war  then  the  blood  of  our  chil- 
dren, our  best  and  bravest,  has  been 
shed  in  vain.  As  a  rule  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  war  there  is  one  side  that 
wants  war  while  the  other  side  is  anx- 


ious for  peace.  I  say  that  England 
and  America  after  this  war  should 
come  to  an  understanding  (a  treaty 
even  would  not  be  necessary  by 
which  they  will  stand  back  o^  the 
Power  that  wants  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment even  up  to  the  point  of  backing 
their  stand  with  threats. 

I  wUl  say  as  to  the  duration  of  the 
war  that  the  men  at  the  front  are 
much  more  sanguine  than  men  at 
home.  I  heard  from  a  General  at  the 
front  a  prediction  that  the  war  would 
end  so  soon  that  I  shall  not  even  men- 
tion it.  Instead  of  the  British  armies 
being  war  worn  they  never  were  fitter. 
They  feel  they  have  the  Germans  on 
the  run,  and  know  they  have  more 
and  better  material  and  are  better 
man  for  man.  The  significant  thing 
in  these  last  rushes  is  that  they  show 
the  Allies  can't  be  turned  back,  that 
the  Germans  haven't  got  the  strength 
to  win  back  anything  they  lose.  Its 
a  question  of  human  life.  We  must 
proceed  for  the  present  by  artillery 
pulverizing  first,  and  then  a  rush. 

I  look  for  the  first  break  in  Austria. 
It  is  certain  that  Germany  had  to  take 
reserves  needed  at  the  west  to  strike 
at  Italy  in  order  to  keep  Austria  from 
suing  openly  for  peace.  How  signifi- 
cant! Tlie  German  blow  was  brilliantly 
conceived  and  executed,  but  the  Itali- 
ans were  hanging  by  their  eyebrows. 
But  the  drive  was  a  necessity  and 
proves  Austria  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  in. 

For  Germany  it  is  now  strictly  a 
defensive  war.  She  has  to  sit  there  on 
enemy  territory  while  the  enemy  is 
growing  stronger.  England  now  has 
5,250,000  men  under  arms.  The  Ger- 
man idea  was  for  a  smashing  victory. 
The  Kaiser  in  August  said:  "Our  vic- 
torious soldiers  will  be  back  in  Berlin 
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before  the  leaves  fall.  But  the  smash  ade  will  be  extremely  effective  this 
failed.  As  more  lives  are  lo6t  and  the  winter — ^they  will  turn  upon  the  Kaiser 
German  people  get  hungry — ^the  block-     for  a  scapegoat.  The  leaves  have  fallen. 


GERMAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS 


By  MARY  AUSTIN  of  The  Vigilantes 


SHORTLY  after  our  entrance  into 
the  war  I  was  asked  to  make  a 
serious  study  of  the  psychology  of 
Pacifism  and  Disloyalty  among  women. 
The  most  significant  item  that  the 
inquiry  revealed  was  the  fact  that 
disaffection  to  American  ideals  was 
more  pronoimced  among  German- 
Americans  of  the  second  generation 
than  among  any  other  citizens  of 
foreign  extraction.  This  meant  that 
the  sources  of  disloyalty  were  to  be 
found  dose  at  home,  under  our  hand. 

Some  of  it  could  be  accounted  for  by 
the  imconsdous  process  by  which  the 
child  of  even  loyal  Americanized  Ger- 
mans had  absorbed  the  homesick 
tenderness  of  the  parent  for  the  Father- 
land. They  would  hear  nothing  of 
Germany  which  was  not  touched  by 
the  extenuating  glow  of  reminiscence. 
They  heard  German  mu'sery  tales  and 
listened  to  German  lullabies.  This  is 
continued  on  thru  the  life  of  the  child 
until  the  force  of  daily  life  in  an  Eng- 
lish-speaking country  overcomes  the 
habit  of  childhood. 

But  not  before  an  indelible  mark  has 
been  left  on  the  child's  inner  life.  Be- 
cause it  is  in  just  this  material  of 


affectionate  interest,  of  song  and 
story,  that  the  ideal  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  rooted.  The  whole  imagina- 
tive life  of  man,  and  that  is  sa3ring  the 
whole  idealistic  life,  takes  color  from 
the  imaginative  stuff  upon  which  his 
opening  mind  is  fed.  We  accept  as  a 
commonplace  that  if  a  boy  is  brought 
up  in  a  particular  religion  until  he  is 
ten  years  of  age,  he  will  revert  to 
that  religion  at  any  great  crisis  of  his 
life. 

Why  then  can  we  not  understand 
that  if  he  is  brought  up  in  the  spirit 
of  any  Nationalism  until  he  is  ten  or 
twelve,  he  will  be  likely  in  any  na- 
tional crisis  to  revert  to  the  spirit  in 
whicb  he  has  been  bred? 

About  a  year  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  I  had  a  very  illuminat- 
ing experience,  by  which  at  the  time 
I  was  not  illuminated  as  I  should  have 
been.  A  German-American  woman  of 
higb  intelligence  and  attainment 
brought  me  a  play  to  read,  which  she 
said,  dealt  with  a  grave  social  problem, 
too  much  neglected.  When  I  had 
opened  the  manuscript,  I  found  it  was 
the  weighty  question  upon  which  we 
have  just  touched;  whether  or  not  the 
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child  of  Germans  in  America  should 
be  brought  up  an  American!  The 
play  was  seriously  and  I  believe  truth- 
fully written;  the  action  being  precipi- 
tated by  the  hero  who  discovers  his 
American  bom  wife  singing  an  English 
lullaby  to  their  child.  Thru  three  acts 
the  struggle  was  drawn  out  in  a  vein 
that  suggested  Ibsen.  Looking  back 
at  it  now  in  the  light  of  three  years* 
war,  I  can  see  that  it  was  not,  as  I 
thought  it  then,  simply  amusing, 
but  the  advance  notice  of  a  war  that 
was  yet  to  be  fought  out  on  our  own 
soil.  The  battlefield  is  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  a  million  American-bom 
children,  and  the  enemy  is  that  un- 
mistakable savage  taint  which  still 
harbors  in  German  blood. 

When  I  say  savage,  however,  I  aqi 
not  thinking  of  any  particular  item  of 
German  Warfare.  I  mean  the  uneradi- 
cated  primitiveness  of  the  German 
mind;  the  petty  tribal  idea  of  God, 
the  primitive  worship  of  pomp  which 
gives  Germany  three  kings  and  an 
Emperor  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of 
pompous,  ruling  princes;  the  super- 
stition which  creates  enemies  behind 
every  bush,  the  **cult"  of  eflSdency 
and  the  "taboo"  on  personal  liberty. 

In  dealing  with  primitive  races,  the 
"taboo,"  the  awesome  and  unques- 
tioned "verboten"  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  evidences  of  arrested  racial 
development.  One  might  faithfully 
compare  the  German  mind  to  a  well- 
tilled  country  in  the  middle  of  which 
lingers  a  remnant  of  the  Ancient 
Wood,  from  which  still  issue  demons 
of  frightfulness,  hobgoblins  of  hate, 
and  all  the  primitive  brood  of  terrors 
to  ride  the  soul  of  man.    It  is  to  these 


things  that  we  expose  future  American 
citizens  when  we  leave  them  to  the 
uninterrupted  influence  of  Germanism. 

When  we  look  at  our  schools,  we  see 
that  we  have  helped  rather  than 
hindered  the  process.  We  have,  in 
many  states,  permitted  the  teaching 
of  German  not  only  in  the  High 
Schools  where  there  is  some  reason 
for  it,  but  in  the  grade  schools  where 
German  color  is  given  to  the  child- 
mind  thru  the  language  and  the  lit- 
erature, selections  from  which  form 
the  reading  lessons  in  such  classes. 

Not  only  must  we  take  measures  to 
correct  this,  but  the  interest  of  Ger- 
man-bom parents  must  be  enlisted. 
They  must  be  made  to  see  from  the 
beginning  that  the  success  of  their 
children  as  American  citizens  depends 
on  the  degree  of  their  Americaniza- 
tion. Thus  they  will  have  a  double 
obligation  to  the  child  and  the  country 
of  their  new  allegience.  They  must 
be  urged  not  to  yield  selfishly  to  the 
homesick  impulse,  and  unconsciously 
bind  upon  the  child's  heart  the  btu-den 
of  a  divided  allegience.  I  am  glad  to 
believe  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  proc- 
ess of  keeping  the  American  of  Ger- 
man origin  a  German  is  unconscious. 
Much  of  it,  I  am  sure,  can  be  corrected 
by  the  conscientious  parent  who  real- 
izes that  one  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  the  child  is,  since  he  must  seek  his 
happiness  in  America,  not  to  have  his 
mind  prematurely  closed  to  the  Amer- 
ican Spirit. 

For  the  wilful  Germanizer  there 
should,  of  cotu-se,  be  drastic  measures. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
man  who  eats  the  fruits  of  a  liberty 
he  despises. 
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EDUCATION  yIMONG  THE  INC  AS 

OF  PERU 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK   COOPER 
Author  of    "The  Brazilians  and  Their  Country,"  "American  Ideals/' 

"The   Modernizing   of   the   Orient/* 
"The  Man  of  Egypt,"  etc. 


THE  modem  traveler  who  visits 
especially  the  lofty  table  lands 
of  Southern  Peru  where  the  Indian 
descendants  of  the  old  Inca  civiliza- 
tion reveal  today  slight  signs  of  the 
life  at  one  time  existent  here,  finds  it 
hard  to  appreciate  the  former  great- 
ness of  these  ancient  people.  He 
is  somewhat  distressed  to  realize 
that  the  Peruvian  Indians  who  make 
up  at  present  nearly  one-half  of  the 
population  of  this  country,  have  retro- 
graded both  in  self  respect,  dignity, 
and  especially  in  those  agricultural 
arts  for  which  they  were  one  time 
famous. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors  the  old  and  careful  sys- 
tems of  Inca  civilization  were  neglected 
as  these  knight  errants  of  a  new  world 
began  to  plant  in  Peru  the  institutions 
at  that  time  known  to  Spain.  While 
it  was  well  that  modernity  should  be 
introduced  into  South  America,  it  was 
unfortunate  that  these  original  in- 
habitants with  their  extraordinary 
industry  and  agriculttu-al  genius  should 
have  been  discouraged  in  promoting 
their  ancient  arts. 

The  conditions  as  depicted  by  Pres- 
coTT,  the  historian,  both  before  and 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  are  not 
decidedly  complimentary  to  the  six- 
teenth century  adventurers  who  came 
tothenewlandinsearchof  gold. '"When 
PiZARRO  obtained  possession  of  Cuz- 
co,  he  found  a  country  well  advanced  in 


the  arts  of  civilization;  institutions 
under  which  the  people  lived  in  tran- 
quility and  personal  safety;  the  moun- 
tains and  the  uplands  whitened  with 
flocks;  the  valleys  teeming  with  the 
fruits  of  a  scientific  husbandry;  the 
granaries  and  warehouses  filled  to  over- 
flowing; the  whole  land  rejoicing  in  its 
abundance;  and  the  character  of  the 
nation  softened  under  the  influence 
of  the  mildest  and  most  ancient  form 
of  superstition,  well  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  a  higher  and  Christian 
civilization. 

"But,  far  from  introducing  this, 
PizARRO  delivered  up  the  conquered 
races  to  his  brutal  soldiery;  the  sacred 
cloisters  were  abandoned  to  their  lusts; 
the  towns  and  villages  were  given  up 
to  pillage.  The  wretched  natives  were 
parceled  out  like  slaves  to  toil  for 
their  conquerors  .in  the  mines;  the 
flocks  were  scattered  and  wantonly 
destroyed;  the  granaries  were  dissi- 
pated; the  beautiful  contrivances  for 
the  most  perfect  culture  of  the  soil 
were  suffered  to  fall  into  decay;  the 
paradise  was  converted  into  a  dessert. " 

The  ancient  Incas,  while  they  were 
particularly  specialists  in  agricultiu-e, 
were  not  without  their  educational 
system.  This  system  was  devised 
with  particular  thought  of  the  nobles 
of  the  Inca  race  whose  state  of  mental 
and  moral  cultivation  was  high  above 
that  of  the  Indians  of  lower  degree. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  considered  by 
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the  old  Incas  that  knowledge  was  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  common 
people,  a  condition  which  has  not  been 
entirely  absent  from  the  nilers' thought 
of  later  generations  in  other  countries. 
Tupac,  Inca  Yupanqui  who  was  one 
of  the  most  renowned  of  the  Peruvian 
sovereigns  had  the  following  maxim 
as  a  plank  in  his  educational  policy. 

"Science  was  not  intended  for  the 
people  but  for  those  of  generous  blood. 
Persons  of  low  degree  are  only  pu£Ped 
up  by  it,  and  rendered  vain  and 
arrogant.  Neither  should  such  med- 
dle with  the  affairs  of  government; 
for  this  would  bring  high  offices  into 
disrepute  and  cause  detriment  to  the 
state". 

This  statement  reveals  in  general 
the  attitude  of  the  Peruvian  monarchy 
which  treated  its  subjects  as  children, 
but  which  protected  them  with  the 
most  careftd  solicitude. 

The  members  of  the  royal  families, 
however,  enjoyed  all  the  light  of  edu- 
cation which  the  civilization  afforded, 
and  even  today  the  traveler  will  have 
pointed  out  to  him  the  places  where  the 
Inca  seminaries  for  instruction  existed. 
These  seminaries  were  presided  over 
by  Amautas  or  **  wise  men,  **  who  were 
the  teachers  of  the  Inca  youth.  It  was 
customary  for  the  Peruvian  princes 
to  build  their  palaces  near  the  schools 
that  they  might  easily  visit  them.  The 
instruction  in  these  schools  for  the 
nobles  had  special  reference  to  train- 
ing them  for  their  life  work,  and  con- 
sisted in  the  study  of  laws  and  the 
principles  of  govenmient,  the  particu- 
lar rites  of  their  religion,  and  in  the 
perusal  of  the  chronicles  compiled  by 
the  Inca  wise  men.  Their  own  dialect 
the  Quichua  was  especially  emphasized 
and  these  Inca  youth  were  said  to  have 
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learned  to  speak  it  with  purity  and 
great  elegance,  while  the  science  of  the 
"Quipus"  which  afforded  the  Peru- 
vians the  means  of  communicating 
their  ideas  to  one  another,  as  well  as 
preserving  them  for  future  generations, 
was  taught. 

The  "Quipu"  was  a  most  interest- 
ing instrument,  being  a  "cord  about 
two  feet  long,  composed  of  different 
colored  threads  tightly  twisted  to- 
gether from  which  a  quantity  of  smaller 
threads  were  suspended  in  the  marmer 
of  a  fringe.  The  threads  were  of  diff- 
erent colors.  The  word  'Quipu,' 
indeed,  signifies  a  knot.  The  colors 
denoted  sensible  objects  as  for  instance, 
white  represented  silver,  and  yellow, 
gold.  They  sometimes  also  stood  for 
abstract  ideas.  Thus  white  signified 
peace,  and  red,  war." 

The  "Quipus"  however,  was  chiefly 
used  by  the  Incas  in  their  arithmetical 
processes,  the  knots  serving  in  place 
of  ciphers,  and  combinations  being 
made  to  represent  any  numbers  re- 
quired. The  early  Spaniards  visiting 
Peru  bear  witness  both  to  the  rapidity 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  calculations 
made  by  the  Incas  thru  the  use  of  the 
Quipus.  It  was  an  instrument  similar 
in  its  use  to  the  abacus  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  far  East. 

This  instrument  was  especially  val- 
uable to  the  officers  in  various  dis- 
tricts having  charge  of  the  revenue 
and  the  various  materials  distributed 
among  laborers.  In  fact,  the  statis- 
tics of  the  realm  made  up  by  the  use  of 
these  mystic  instruments  and  these 
skeins  of  many  colored  threads  con- 
stituted the  national  archives.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  this  instrument 
served  by  way  of  association  of  ideas 
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and  the  strengtheoing  of  memory  as 
an  important  means  educationally 
among  these  primitive  people.  The 
Inca  historians  especially  used  this 
means  to  refresh  their  memory  con- 
cerning past  incidents  and  also  in 
teaching  their  pupils  the  history  of 
their  race.  These  means  were,  of 
course,  inferior  to  anything  like  an 
alphabet,  as  well  as  being  hardly  as 
effective  as  the  hierogl3rphics  or  the 
rude  picture  writing  of  the  Aztecs, 
yet  these  instruments  doubtless  af- 
forded considerable  help  to  the  liter- 
ary men  if  they  may  be  so  called,  of 
the  ancient  Empire. 

The  education  of  the  Peruvian  noble 
consisted  also  in  learning  the 
traditional  ministrelsy  of  the  Indian, 
and  he  was  taught  in  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions the  themes  which  included 
both  tragic  and  comic  interest.  He 
was  also  taught  to  consider  that  the 
beautiful  Quichua  dialect,  wlucfa  was 
the  most  comprehensive  and  various 
of  the  South  American  dialects,  should 
be  most  earnestly  propogated.  In 
fact,  the  Inca  kings  insisted  most 
strenuously  upon  the  introduction  of 
Quidiua  amongst  every  new  addition 
of  peoples  in  their  realm. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Incas  more 
than  any  other  section  of  American 
Indians,  interested  themselves  in  the 
works  of  science  and  the  more  refined 
arts.  They  had  some  acquaintance 
with  geography,  as  this  was  related  to 
their  own  extensive  Empire;  they  con- 
sbncted  maps  upon  which  lines  were 
raised  to  denote  the  boundaries  and 
localities,  in  principle  somewhat  similar 
to  the  maps  used  by  the  blind.  The 
instruction  in  astronomy,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  less  extensive  than 


one  would  expect  on  the  part  of  people 
who  were  known  as  the  Children  of 
the  Sun.  Yet,  their  year  was  divided 
into  twelve  lunar  months,  eadi  month 
having  its  proper  festival,  and  the 
period  of  the  equinoxes  was  deter- 
mined by  pillars  or  gnomons  placed  in 
the  center  of  a  circle  and  traversed 
by  a  diameter  drawn  from  East  to 
West.  As  the  shadows  were  scarcely 
visible  under  the  noon  time  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  old  Incas  would  say  "The 
God  sat  with  all  his  light  upon  the 
column."  The  period  of  the  equinoxes 
especially  was  celebrated  with  public 
rejoicing  when  the  pillar  or  gnomon  was 
crowned  by  the  golden  chair  of  the 
sun,  and  garlands  were  hung  and 
flower  offerings  were  made  while  high 
festival  was  held  thruout  the  Empire. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  in- 
struction given  in  these  ancient  Peru- 
vian seminaries  relative  to  the  planets,, 
tho  altars  have  been  found  dedicated 
to  Venus.  The  education  of  the  Incas,. 
while  in  many  cases  crude  and  limited 
in  scope,  was  in  the  nature  fitted  to 
what  was  then  considered  the  most 
feasible  system  for  the  development 
and  conservation  of  a  really  great 
race  of  industrious  and  peace  loving 
people. 

Today  these  early  signs  of  instruc- 
tional progress  have  passed  almost  en- 
tirely away.  The  Peruvian  Indian 
who  is  particularly  the  arm  upon  which 
the  new  Republic  rests  for  its  labor 
and  support,  is  given  probably  the 
least  attention  of  any  inhabitant  of 
the  country.  As  a  rule  their  ignorance 
of  modem  ways  and  means  is  quite  as 
complete  as  in  the  Sixteenth  century. 
The  country's  system  of  education, 
limited  in  its  efficiency  at  least  so 
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largely  as  to  the  large  cities  and  towns, 
has  hardly  reached  the  confines  of  the 
Indian's  mountain  home.  The  spirit 
of  philanthropy  is  wanting  on  the 
part  of  those  in  official  position  from 
whom  would  naturally  be  expected  plans 
of  rural  education  and  enlightenment. 
The  educational  department  of  the 
country  b  largely  in  the  hands  of 
potiticans.  To  be  sure  the  Catholic 
Church  has  been  establisbii^  a  few 
mis»ons  and  schools  for  the  Indians, 
but  even  these  are  so  circumscribed 
and  charged  frequently  with  bigotry 
as  to  increaae  rather  than  diminish 
the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  native. 
This  Churdi  indeed  seems  to  have 
the  same  general  idea  as  the  old 
Inca  nobility,  that  the  workers  of  the 
land  are  profitable  in  accordance  as 
they  are  kept  ignorant. 

The  education  of  the  3,000,000 
Peruvian  Indians  forms  today  one  of 
the  great  tasks  and  opportunities  of 
Peru.  Two  or  three  American  and 
BngUah  missions  which  are  now  doing 
good  work  in  the  regk>as  of  I^ke 
Titicaca  and  Cuzco  reveal  the  possi- 
bilities. One  longs  to  see  some  Car- 
iwgle  Poundation  established  for  the 
thoro  and  sjrstematic  training  of  these 
early  inhabitants  of  the  Americas. 


While  other  South  American  Re- 
pubUcs  like  Chile,  Argentine  and 
Brazil  are  constantiy  devising  plans 
ioi  the  receiving  of  immigration  so 
indispensable  for  the  development  of 
these  states,  Peru  has  within  her  own 
borders  an  indigenous  population  cap- 
able if  properly  trained,  to  attempt 
successfully  a  thoro  development  of 
all  her  natural  recourses.  A  recent 
investigation  made  by  an  American 
educator  in  Peru  when  he  examined 
one  thousand  children  of  different 
races,  reveals  that  the  Indian  from 
the  point  of  view  of  natural  endow- 
ment, is  quite  equal,  if  not  in  advance, 
of  the  mestizo  or  the  product  of  the 
mixed  races.  In  the  line  of  scientific 
husbandry,  he  has  proved  himself  cap- 
able of  meeting  the  severest  handicap 
that  nature  can  throw  around  man- 
kind. 

Education  and  that  of  the  kind 
suited  to  the  Peruvian  Indians  need, 
is  the  <uie  key  whidi  in  the  writer's 
opinion  is  now  needed  to  unlock  the 
abilities  of  the  majority  of  Peru's 
inhabitants  and  thru  these  abilities 
discover  to  the  world  the  vast  inher- 
ent resources  of  a  land,  whidj  in  other 
centuries  was  the  great  garden  spot 
of  the  South  American  amtinent. 


NEW  PUBLIC  HEALTH  CHARTS 
AVAILABLE  FOR  TEACHERS 

By  GEORGE  H.  SHERWOOD 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History 


EDUCATION  in  personal  hygiene 
by  means  which  respond  in  every 
way  to  the  needs  of  this  ideographic 
age  is  offered  in  the  new  series  of 
health  charts  just  issued  from  the 
American  Museum  of  Nattu-al  His- 
tory, New  York  City,  as  originally 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
C.  E.  A.  WiNSLOW,  Curator  of  its 
Department  of  Public  Health. 

These  charts  are  especially  adapt- 
able for  schools  where  it  may  not  be 
possible  or  desirable  to  use  educational 
films,  and  may  be  easily  transported. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  metropolis  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  able  to  obtain  the  loan  of  them 
without  any  expense. 

The  Departments  of  Public  Health 
and  Public  Education  of  the  Musetun 
fiv^  years  ago  prepared  three  series  of 
public  health  charts  for  the  use  of 
schools  of  New  York  City.  Each  con- 
sisted of  a  folio  of  wall  charts  illustrated , 
from  original  photographs  and  de- 
voted to  the  following  subjects:  "The 
Spread  and  Prevention  of  Communica- 
ble Disease,''  "Insects  as  Carriers  of 
Disease,"  and  "Bacteria  and  Their 
Work  in  the  World." 

The  demand  for  these  in  the  schools 
was  many  times  greater  than  the 
supply,  and  doubtless  many  teachers 
were  discouraged  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  them.  As  a  step  toward  meet- 
ing this  demand  the  Museum  has  just 
issued  a  new  editkm  of  the  set  entitled, 
"The  Spread  and  Prevention  of  Com- 


municable Disease"  in  sufficient  num- 
ber, the  institution  hopes,  to  supply 
all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

On  each  is  a  large  engraving  delineat- 
ing by  scenes  from  life  the  mistakes  of 
diet  and  bodily  care  which  lead  to 
human  ills. 

The  charts  are  22  x  28  inches  each 
and  each  set  consists  of  15  charts  on 
heavy  paper,  bound  at  top  and  bot- 
tom with  tin,  and  suited  in  every  way 
for  hanging  on  the  wall.  Although 
each  chart  is  clearly  labeled  the  sets 
are  accompanied  by  a  booklet  contain- 
ing information  which  may  be  of 
service  to  teachers  in  talks  on  that 
important  subject  of  physical  well- 
being. 

The  delivery  and  collection  of  the 
charts  is  being  attended  to  by  the 
Museum.  As  with  the  circulating  col- 
lection of  natural  history  specimens, 
the  loan  period  is  three  weeks. 

Owing  to  the  numerous  requests 
from  educational  institutions  outside 
of  the  city,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  offer  a  limited  number  of 
sets  for  the  nominal  price  of  $6.00 
each,  express  charges  extra. 

Educators  both  in  New  York,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  de- 
sire further  information  regarding  the 
new  edition  may  obtain  it  by  address- 
ing GsoRGB  H.  Shsrwood,  Curator 
Department  of  Public  Education* 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History » 
New  York  City. 
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TO  THE  YOUNG  MEN  WHO  HAVE 

NOT  BEEN  CALLED 

By  CHARLES  W.  DABNEY 
President    University    of    Cincinnati 


YOUR  brothers  and  friends  have 
enlisted  or  been  called  to  serve 
their  country.  They  will,  we  feel  sure, 
give  a  splendid  account  of  themselves. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  for  your 
country?  Theirs  is  the  high  privi- 
lege to  help  maintain  by  force  the 
principles  for  which  our  fathers  fought 
in  the  early  days.  You  may  not  take 
part  in  this  conquest  now,  but  you 
must  not  think  there  is  nothing  you 
can  do.  If  you  try  you  may  perform  a 
service  scarcely  less  honorable  than 
that  of  your  soldier  brothers.  It  is  a 
glorious  privilege  to  be  a  soldier,  but 
as  a  worker  at  home  or  a  student  pre- 
paring for  service,  you  may  also  serve 
yoiu-  country.  The  desire  to  join  the 
active  service  is  natural,  but  the  man 
who  must  stay  at  home  may  perform 
as  good  service,  working  faithfully 
where  he  is,  as  he  who  trains  in  the 
camps  or  fights  in  the  trenches.  It 
depends  on  the  spirit  in  which  he 
works.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  work 
done,  not  the  position  that  tells,  and 
those  who  are  faithfully  producing 
supplies  for  the  people  at  home  or 
for  the  army  at  the  front,  or  who  are 
preparing  themselves  in  school  for 
lugher  service  hereafter  are  as  true 
servants  of  their  country  as  any. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  your  duty, 
you  young  man,  left  behind,  to  make 
the  very  best  man  of  yourself  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  morally,  that 
you  possibly  can.  Your  country  wants 
strong,  healthy,  honorable  men,  as 
well  as  expert  military  men.    It  wants 


engineers,  sanitarians,  doctors  and  all 
kinds  of  technical  experts;  it  wants 
scientific  agriculturalists  and  manu- 
facturers; it  also  wants  all  kinds  of 
producing  experts;  but  before  every- 
thing else  your  country  wants  strong, 
noble  men.  The  first  essential  of  the 
citizen  leader  is  that  he  be  a  good  man. 

If  you  are  not  already  engaged  in 
important  work  of  some  kind  for 
your  country,  the  best  thing  for  you 
to  do  is  to  take  up  a  regular  course  of 
physical  and  mental  training.  Go  to 
college  and  prepare  to  serve  in  some 
higher  way  than  you  are  able  todo 
now.  GSNBRAL  Wood  told  the  teach- 
ers of  the  country:  "The  war  promises 
to  be  long:  therefore,  urge  young 
men  to  finish  their  education. " 

Do  not  think  that  you  will  lose  your 
opportunity  because  you  cannot  get 
into  active  service  now:  trained  men 
will  be  needed  much  more  next  year 
than  this  year,  and  probably  will  be 
needed  even  more  after  the  war  than 
during  the  war.  The  English,  French 
and  Canadians  tell  us  that  they  made 
a  great  mistake  in  letting  so  many  of 
their  young  boys  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  go  into  the  war  at  the  begin- 
ning. They  are  already  suffering  for 
want  of  scientific  men,  chemists,  en- 
gineers, and  doctors.  In  like  manner 
we  will  need  experts  of  all  kinds, 
leaders  in  every  department  of  life 
most  desperately  after  a  few  years. 
There  will  be  a  world  to  rebuild  and 
fewer  men  to  do  it. 
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TO  THE  YOUNG  MEN  WHO  HAVE  NOT  BEEN  CALLED 


Most  of  all  the  rq>ublic  wants  men 
with  trained  minds.  Behold  poor 
Russia;  she  has  millions  of  untrained 
men,  but  few  trained  leaders.  The 
Russian  autocracy  purposely  kept  the 
people  in  ignorance  in  order  to  para- 
lyze them  politically.  Russia  is  today 
in  danger  of  losing  all  her  liberties, 
because  she  has  an  insufficient  supply 
of  educated  leaders.  And  then  look 
at  Germany,  which  for  a  century  has 
been  training  men  to  serve  her  autoc- 
racy both  in  peace  and  in  war.  If 
democracy  is  to  win  this  victory  and 
make  the  world  free,  as  we  hope,  it 
must  maintain  the  intellects  and 
souls  of  its  men  to  a  higher  degree 
than  the  autocracy  has  done.  Then 
let  us  educate  and  prepare  ourselves. 

But  the  strongest  appeal  comes  to 
you  from  your  brothers  at  the  front 
and  those  now  on  the  way  there.  Your 
first  duty  is  to  support  them  in  every 
way  you  can.  Your  second  duty  is  to 
prepare  to  take  their  places  when  you 
are  called,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the 
service  of  the  nation  at  home.  In  the 
wonderful    article    on    the    "Young 


Soldiers  of  Prance"  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  which 
you  shotdd  read,  there  is  a  remarkable 
letter  from  a  young  French  soldier  to 
his  little  brothers  at  home.  It  is  the 
kind  of  letter  that  your  brothers  wiU 
be  writing  to  you  after  a  while  from 
the  trenches.  In  their  name  I  give  it 
to  you  now.  This  young  soldier,  who 
a  few  days  later  gave  his  life  for  his 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Prance,  wrote 
them: 

"My  greatest  comfort  in  the  diffi- 
cult moments  which  I  must  endure  here 
is  to  think  that  you,  my  little  brothers 
and  sisters,  are  all  doing  your  duty  as 
I  am.  My  task  is  to  fight  like  a  brave 
soldier;  yours,  to  work  just  as  cour- 
ageously. Small  and  unimportant 
as  you  may  seem  to  be  in  this  great 
Prance  of  ours,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  do  your  utmost  to  make  your- 
self bigger,  richer,  nobler.  After  the 
war  Prance  will  sorely  need  intelligent 
minds  and  strong  arms;  and  you,  the 
boys  of  to-day,  will  be  the  young  man- 
hood of  to-morrow.  You  will  be  called 
on  then  to  take  the  place  of  a  soldier, 
who  has  died  for  our  country." 


THE  QUESTION 

By  EDWIN  CURRAN 

When  all  the  guns  go  back  to  sleep  and     Who'll  help  rear  glorious  to-morrow 


dream 


into  birth? 


And  starlit  silence  takes  the  battlefield.     And  from  the  ranks,  from  one  who  has 
Then  who  will  build  the  world  with         a  gun. 


beam  and  beam, 

Lift  up  the  ashes  and  the  dust  con- 
cealed? 

Who'll  knit  the  marvelous  glory  that 
must  come? 


A  calm  voice  answers  to  the  world  of 

men, 
A  voice  that  pierces  to  the  farthest 

hill- 
It  is  a  man  whose  face  is  like  the  sun. 


Who'll  help  make  beauty  on  the  broken     A  Carpenter  who  went  to  war  to  die 


earth? 


agam, 


Bring  splendor  from  the  silent  battered     Whose   voice   comes   firmly    to    the 


drum? 


world:  "I  WILLI 


>» 
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SPECIAL  WAR  DUTY  FOR  HOME 
ECONOMICS  TEACHERS 


HOME  economics  teachers  in  the 
schools  are  told  in  a  recent  cir- 
cular of  the  Bureau  of  Education  that 
a  special  obligation  rests  upon  them 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  national 
food  and  clothing  problems  arising 
from  the  war.  They  are  in  a  strategic 
position,  according  to  the  Bureau's 
circular,  which  says: 

"Teachers  of  home  economics  can 
reach  into  the  homes  of  the  patrons  of 
the  public  schools  and  aid  in  extend- 
ing a  knowledge  of  food  conditions. 
They  can  explain  the  reasons  why 
American  families  are  asked  to  modify 
some  of  their  food  habits.  They  can 
raise  food  economy  to  the  plane  of 
patriotic  service.  They  can  assist 
families  in  matters  of  economy  so  that 
better  living  conditions  can  be  main- 
tained. Of  course,  all  home-economics 
teachers  will  alter  laboratory  prac- 
tices so  as  to  conform  to  present  food 
conditions,  but  they  may  do  much 
more;  they  may  carefully  make  plain 
the  reasons  why  America  with  her 
abundance  of  food  material  asks  her 
people  to  select  carefully,  use  wisely, 
and  waste  not  one  particle. " 

The  Bureau's  circular  points  out 
that  home  economics  teachers  have 
already  assisted  materially  in  the  work 
of  food  preservation.  They  can  help 
further,  it  is  asserted,  by  taking  pupils 
on  ''fruit  picking"  picnics  to  gather 
fruit  for  canning  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  waste.  This  will  be  possible 
until  very  late  in  the  fall  in  some  sec- 
tions. The  products  of  food  preser- 
vation may  be  donated  to  the  Red 


Cross,  sent  to  the  soldiers  in  Prance, 
used  for  public  school  lunches,  or  sold 
for  some  community  project.  Home 
economics  teachers  can  emphasize 
the  cooking  of  perishable  foods  and 
reduce  the  use  of  the  needed  staples. 

Sewing  courses  in  the  schools  may 
also  be  modified  to  meet  war  needs. 
"  It  should  be  required  that  half  of  all 
dass  work  be  done  upon  old  material, " 
says  the  Bureau.  "The  value  in 
teaching  lessons  in  thrift  cannot  be 
overestimated. 

"Whenever  possible  articles  useful 
to  others  rather  than  to  the  pupil 
should  be  made.  This /is  valuable  in 
establishing  among  the  pupils  interest 
in  the  great  national  and  patriotic 
movement  of  the  present  time  and  in 
suppressing  selfishness  and  vanity. 

"There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
the  student  in  sewing  should  carry 
away  the  product  of  her  efforts.  The 
instruction  is  given,  as  is  all  other 
instruction  in  schools,  for  training  the 
intelligence  and  the  skill  of  the  stu- 
dent. To  rely  upon  the  selfish  desire 
of  the  student  for  an  article  of  personal 
use  or  adornment  to  hold  her  interest 
is  to  undervalue  the  real  purpose  of 
the  work. 

"  Students  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  high  school  classes  may 
sew  for  the  Red  Cross  on  various  hos- 
pital garments.  In  this  work  both 
speed  and  eflidency  may  be  developed. 
If  each  child  who  makes  a  garment  is 
permitted  to  attach  the  name  of  her 
school  and  room  to  the  garment  she 
will  be  more  interested. 
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"The  acceptance  of  these  sugges- 
tions entails  additional  work  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  teacher  in  charge. 
It  will  be  necessary  that  she  establish 
among  the  mothers  of  the  children  in 
her  classes  an  tmderstanding  of  the 
purposes  and  of  present  economic  con- 
ditions as  they  relate  to  woolen  and 
cotton  fabrics. 

"Adaptations  of  home  economics 
courses  to  war  needs  will  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  work  as  here- 
tofore given,  and  will  be  of  great  value 
in  awakening  among  the  students  in- 
terest in  the  world  problems  of  to- 
day." 


THE  EYES  OF  A  CHILD 
By  John  T.  McFarland 

[Beautiful  was  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  author  of  these  verses.  Even  so, 
because  of  that  unflecked  purity  of 
his  own  soul  had  he  eyes  to  see  the 
things  revealed  in  "The  E3^es  of  a 
Child."  And  even  so  must  be  the 
soul  of  the  successful  teacher  of  the 
child. 

This  poem  is  reprinted  by  permis- 
sion from  an  exquisite  little  volume 
"Poems— John  T.  McFarland." — 
Editor.] 

They  are  dear,  the  eyes  of  a  child, 
Clear  as  the  blue  of  the  sky; 

No   Murks  of  a  spirit   assoiled 
In  their  limpid  azure  lie. 

They  are  deep,  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
Deep  as  the  deeps  of  the  sea; 

Under   their   lifted    fringes   soft 
Lies  a  soul  of  mystery. 


They  are  keen,  the  eyes  of  a  chikl, 
Keen  as  the  lances  of  fight; 

The  pure  in  heart  alone  can  stand 
Unshamed  in  their  searching  sight. 

They  are  strong,  the  eyes  of  a  child. 
Strong  as  the  strength  of  a  God; 

They  rule  the  world  with  gentle  sway. 
For  love  is  their  scepter-rod. 

WHERE  THE  STAR  FLAG  WAVES 
BY  JOHN  W.  WAYLAND 

Where  the  star  flag  waves  in  the  fight 
of  the  sky 
There's  a  call  to  the  heart  of  a  man; 
'Neath  the  stripes  blood-red  his  to 
answer  and  die, 
When  the  right  makes  the  fight  at 
•  the  van. 

Where  the  star  flag  waves  in  the  fight 
of  the  sky 
There's  a  call  to  woman's  fair  goal; 
In  the  stripes  pure  white  there  is 
written  high 
What  is  written  within  her  soul. 

Where  the  star  flag  waves  in  the  fight 
of  the  sky 
There's  a  call  to  the  youth  of  the 
world. 
For  the  voice  of  the  blue  speaks  of 
honor  made  true 
In  a  flag  that  shall  never  be  furled. 

Where  the  star  flag  waves  in  the  light 
of  the  sky 
There's  a  strong,  dear  call  to  me; 
For  the  rights  of  the  world  must  the 
star  flag  fly, 
Till  the  right  wins  the  fight  of  the 
free. 
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FATHER  AND  SON  UNITED  IN 
LETTERS  AND  PATRIOTISM 

Messages  from  W.  J.  Dawson  and  Lieut.  Coningsby  Dawson 


WJ.  Dawson,  as  preacher,  poet 
•  and  literateur  enjoys  an  envi- 
able world-wide  reputation.  He  is  the 
author  of  "The  Makers  of  Modem 
Prose/'  "The  Makers  of  Modem 
Fiction,"  "The  Makers  of  Modem 
Poetry"  and  other  notable  books. 
His  son,  LiBUTSNANT  Coningsby 
Dawson,  who  has  also  risen  to 
literary  fame  has  seen  service  in 
the  trenches.  His  book  "Carry- 
on"  published  in  English  under  the 
title  "Khaki  Courage"  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  recent  war  books. 
These  brief  statements  from  the  Daw- 
sons — pater  et  fils  are  characteristic, 
timely  and  inspiriting. 

WHY  AMERICA  IS  AT  WAR 

« 
By  W.  J.  Dawson 

Bbrnhardi,  the  year  before  the  war, 
was  in  San  Francisco,  and,  in  address- 
ing a  secret  gathering  of  German- 
Americans,  said:  "Law  is  a  make- 
shift: the  reality  is  force.  Law  is  for 
weaklings;  force  is  for  men  and 
strong  nations."  America  is  at  war 
because  she  repudiates  that  diabolic 
doctrine.  She  is  at  war  because  she 
has  come  to  recognize  in  the  Kaiser's 
dream  of  world  power  a  threat  to  the 
security,  happiness  and  liberty  of  the 
whole  world.  She  is  at  war,  not  from  a 
chivalrous  sense  of  sympathy  with 
France — ^tho  that  exists  and  ought  to 
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exist;  but  because  her  own  existence 
is  threatened,  and  there  is  a  real  peril 
that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  may 
perish  from  the  earth.    She  is  at  war 
for  the  sake  of  those  elemental  ethics 
of  honor,  faith,  justice  and  fair-dealing 
between  nations,  without  which  life 
upon  the  earth  becomes  impossible  to 
all  but  slaves  and  t3rrants.    She  is  at 
war  because  it  is  not  consistent  with 
the  ideals  of  a  nation  conceived  in 
liberty  to  sit  still  while  the  liberties 
of  the  world  are  sacrificed  to  a  crimi- 
nal Kaiser  and  his  accomplices  in  the 
lust  of  world-dominion.     America  is 
not  at  war  for  glory,  not  for  territory, 
not  for  aggrandisement  of  any  kind, 
but  in  defense  of  the  spiritual  values  of 
life  against  those  who  believe  in  noth- 
ing but  the  material  values;  in  defense 
of  those  principles  of  plain  right  that 
make  for  htmaan  brotherhood  against 
those         who         count         nothing 
wrong  that  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
criminal  ambition;  in  defense  of  those 
who  accept  the  law  of  Christ,  that  we 
are  all  brethren  against  those  who 
practice  the  law  of  the  jungle  that 
might  make  right.    It  is  a  fight  be- 
tween the  Mailed  Fist  and  the  Nailed 
Hand;  between  the  Pilate  who  recog- 
nized only  material  power  and  the 
Christ  who  stands  for  the  spiritual 
values  of  life;  between  the  Lie  that 
makes  men  slaves  and  the  Tmth  that 
makes  men  free. 


FATHER  AND  SON  UNITED  IN  LETTERS  AND  PATRIOTISM 


THE  MEN  AT  THE  FRONT 

By    Lieutenant    Coningsby    Dawson 

When  I  got  out  to  Prance,  my 
literary  instincts  seemed  to  be  dead, 
but  up  to  a  point  there  was  some  de- 
sire for  self  expression,  and  when  I  was 
in  the  trenches  and  dug-outs  I  wrote  a 
series  of  descriptions  of  events  and  of 
my  own  personal  emotions  and  experi- 
ences for  my  people  at  home.  My  in- 
tention in  sending  them  was  that  they 
should  get  a  true  understanding  of  the 
men  at  the  Front,  so  that  they  should 
feel  they  had  to  live  up  to  the  same 
standard.  The  whole  spirit  of  the 
men  at  the  Front  is  to  "carry-on" — 
not  for  their  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  others  who  are  dependent  on 
them.  When,  for  instance,  a  gas  bar- 
rage is  being  put  up  by  the  enemy  over 
a  battery  and  its  own  infantry  are 
sending  up  "S.  O.  S."  rockets,  one's 
common  sense  would  point  to  suspend- 
ing fire  until  the  Huns  stop  their  bar- 
rage. The  gunners  know,  however, 
that  if  they  think  of  their  own  safety, 
they  wiU  be  letting  down  the  infantry, 
so  the  fuse-setters  and  gun-layers  tear 
off  their  own  gas  masks  and  "carry- 
on"  for  the  support  of  the  infantry,  al- 
tho  they  know  that  by  so  acting  they 
"doing  themselves  in."    And  in 


the  same  way  we  men  at  the  Front 
feel  that  the  people  at  home  are  like 
the  gunners  behind  them,  and  that 
if  their  courage  is  not  as  high  as  that 
of  the  fighting  men,  the  latter's  cour- 
age may  itself  be  affected. 

A  LITTLE  BOY'S  PROGRAM 

Written  by  W.  J.  Dawson  for  his  son 
Coningsby  when  the  latter  was  a  "  kid  " 

I  am  so  very  young  and  small 
That,  when  big  people  pass  me  by, 
I  sometimes  think  they  are  so  high 
I'U  never  be  a  man  at  all. 

And  yet  I  want  to  be  a  man 
Because  so  mudi  I  want  to  do; 
I  want  to  buy  fine  things  for  you. 
And  be  a  soldier,  if  I  can. 

When  I'm  a  man- 1  will  not  let 
Poor  little  children  starve,  or  be 
Ill-used,  or  stand  and  beg  of  me 
With  naked  feet  out  in  the  wet. 

Now,  don't  you  laugh — ^the  father 
kissed 

The  little  serious  mouth  and  said, — 

"You've  ahnost  made  me  cry  in- 
stead. 

You    blessed   little   optimist!" 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  HIGH 
SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

By  O.  HERSON,  M.  A. 

Th§  author  of  this  article  has  devoted  several  years  of  academic  study  to 
Psychology  and  has  supplemented  this  with  a  study  of  the  fields  in  which  Psy- 
chology may  be  applied  such  as  medicine,  pedagogy,  law,  etc.  His  mastery  of 
Psychology  in  all  its  aspects  can  only  he  appreciated  by  reading  the  following 
constructive  and  convincing  article.  Mr.  Herson  is  also  the  autiior  of  several  other 
works  and  the  recipient  of  the  Chanler  and  Einstein  prizes  from  Columbia 
University,  New  York. 

Value  of  Psychology  to  the  High  School  student 


TODAY  the  young  and  ambitious 
lad  in  the  high  school  receives 
a  careful  training  in  mathematics, 
literature,  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
French  and  other  foreign  languages, 
whidi,  in  three  or  f otu-  years  gives  him 
a  host  of  facts  and  formulae  that  repre- 
sent to  him  a  great  automatism  which 
he  is  to  employ  to  prepare  him  for,  or 
to  guide  him  in,  that  which  he  is  going 
to  pursue  after  he  leaves  its  doors. 
He  knows  how  to  solve  a  quadratic 
equation  in  algebra,  and  how  to  dia- 
gram a  complex  declarative  sentence  in 
grammar.  He  can  tell  you  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  French  Em- 
pire in  Mexico,  and  at  a  moment's  notice 
describe  each  of  them.  He  is  just 
abounding  with  information.  But, 
of  the  workings  of  his  mind,  his 
thoughts,  feelings  and  volitions,  and 
the  circumstances  tmder  which  these 
operate  and' are  influenced,  take  a  cer- 
tain and  decided  trend,  or  are  manipu- 
lated to  get  the  greatest  maximum 
mental  efficiency,  he  knows  very  little, 
practically  nothing.  He  bears  a  primi- 
tive fear  toward  that  field,  as  if  it 
were  tabooed  for  him;  regards  it  as  a 
"bewildering  complexity"  dealing  with 
lofty  structures  of  thought,  fathom- 
ing into  incalculable  relations  of  mat- 
ter and  mind  or  body  and  soul,  and 
2ia 


leaves  it  to  become  deciphered  by 
what  he  regards  as  the  older  or  ma- 
turer  than  himself.  Yet  he  forgets 
that  a  knowledge  of  this  feared,  ta- 
booed, and  "bewildering"  subject  is 
even  more  important  to  him,  and  far 
more  fundamental,  than  a  knowledge 
of  an  the  history,  geometry  and  alge- 
bra massed  together — and  of  psychol- 
ogy he  knows  least. 

But  the  subjects  now  taught  in  the 
schools  have  their  specific  value.  In 
view  of  this,  it,  therefore,  seems  ab- 
surd to  give  such  a  high  place  to  the 
study  of  psychology  as  compared 
with  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  high 
school  curricultun. 

Is  not  the  study  of  the  English 
language  and  its  literature  essential, 
inasmuch  as  it  prepares  one  to  ex- 
press oneself  efficiently;  and  is  it  not 
the  efficient  expression  of  ideas,  orally 
and  written,  that  is  most  indispensa- 
ble in  a  civilized  human  society? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  without  the 
study  of  history  and  its  methods, 
the  whole  past  would  be  a  past,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  the  present, 
and  the  whole  world  would  become  un- 
intelligible? Then  why  should  not 
these  subjects  tower  the  list  and  not 
psydiology? 
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The  solution  of  this  problem  is  its 
own  answer.  Whether  the  subject 
is  Englisfa  or  history,  mathematics, 
French,  physics  or  diemistry,  it  is 
the  product  of  the  "idea"  or  the 
workings  of  the  mind  and  its  expres- 
sions. Each  subject  of  the  high  school 
curricultun  has  been  created  by  the 
mind  and  consists  of  nothing  more 
than  human  mental  motives,  pre- 
sented in  a  systematic  way.  Then  is 
it  not  likely  that  a  better  understand- 
ing of  these  subjects  would  be  made 
possible  by  a  study  of  the  mind  or 
psychology  that  produces  them? 

In  His  Study  of  Language 

It  is  true  that  a  study  of  English, 
including  exercises  in  composition  and 
rhetoric,  is  necessary  in  any  high  school 
curriculum  to  train  the  student  to  ex- 
press his  ideas  efficiently,  because  the 
efficient  expression  of  his  ideas  in 
language  is  most  indispensable  to  him 
in  the  affairs  of  his  every-day  life. 
But  altho  a  study  of  this  subject 
trains  the  student  to  express  his  ideas 
efficiently  and,  therefore,  is  indispen- 
sable to  him  in  the  affairs  of  his  every- 
day life,  a  study  of  the  mind,  or  of 
psychology,  would  train  the  student 
to  express  his  ideas  more  efficiently 
because  of  the  reciprocal  relations  be- 
tween the  factors  controlling  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  mind,  gained  from  a 
knowledge  of  psychology,  and  the 
means  to  express  them,  gained  from 
the  study  of  English. 

For  example,  we  may  be  fine  liter- 
ary writers  and  be  able  to  express 
ourselves  with  grandeur  and  turgidity. 
Our  diction  may  be  perfect  and  our 
language  well  selected,  and  our  sen- 
tence structure  may  be  polished,  well 


organized  and  balanced.  But  with 
all  this  literary  perfection,  we  may  not 
be  as  interesting  and  expressive  as  we 
are  literarily  perfect,  because  we  lack 
the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  mind  to  which  we  are  going  to 
appeal — ^because  we  do  not  know  psy- 
chology which  deals  with  them.  Al- 
tho we  are  able  to  express  ourselves 
in  beautiful  and  well  chosen  language, 
we  may  be  unable  to  express  our 
thoughts  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  make  our 
readers  or  hearers  understand  them 
and  become  interested,  as  we  want 
them  to  do,  and  so  as  to  convey  the 
greatest  maximum  effect  to  their 
minds,  whidi  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  common  to  them  would  aid 
in  doing. 

And  quite  to  the  contrary,  there  are 
those  who  have  a  very  limited  literary 
abiUty,  but  with  the  little  which  they 
possess  they  are  able  to  convey  their 
ideas  with  the  greatest  maximum 
effect  by  just  combining  words  to 
make  sentences,  altho  common,  ordi- 
nary, and  every-day;  sentences  to 
form  paragraphs,  altho  curt,  unpol- 
ished and  unorganized,  eadi  word, 
however,  combined  with  the  next  to 
form  a  sentence  and  each  sentence 
with  the  next  to  form  a  paragraph,  so 
as  to  appeal  to  the  mind  or  embody 
the  principles  that  govern  it.  Their 
literary  composition  is  not  fine,  yet 
each  word  has  something  to  say  and 
each  sentence  something  to  act,  as 
their  thoughts,  feelings  and  volitions 
design  them  to  do.  A  fine  word,  a 
fine  sentence,  or  a  fine  paragraph  may 
each  have  its  value,  but  if  not  com- 
posed so  as  to  appeal  to  the  mind, 
for  wluch  a  knowledge  of  its  principles 
or  psychology  is  necessary,  it  would 
never   make   a   good   advertisement, 
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where  eadi  word,  sentence  and  para- 
graph must  be  arranged  and  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal  to  the  mind, 
which  it  is  endeavoring  to  influence. 
Common  sense  cannot  rule  here! 
One  must  appeal  to  the  mind,  and 
how  may  one  do  this  without  knowing 
the  principles  which  govern  it,  with- 
out knowing  psychology. 

In    His    Study    of   History   and 

Politics 

In  connection  with  the  study  of 
history,  the  knowledge  of  psychology 
would  be  invaluable.  History  en- 
deavors to  make  the  world  intelligible 
and  brings  the  past  into  the  light  of 
the  present.  It  is  concerned  with 
mental  motives  to  explain  the  world. 
It  deals  with  men,  their  thoughts, 
feelings  and  actions.  And  what  would 
be  more  invaluable  in  deciphering  the 
mental  status  and  motives  governing 
these,  than  a  knowledge  of  psychology 
which  analyzes  the  principles  funda- 
mental to  them? 

This  does  not  involve  a  conscious 
reference  to  formulated  psychological 
principles.  It  would  be  absurd  if 
history  would  be  told  in  the  language 
of  theoretical  psychology.  The  knowl- 
edge, however,  that  the  sufferings 
from  injustice  may  lead  to  violent 
reactions;  that  in  a  state  of  excitement 
the  members  of  a  group  are  inclined 
to  imitate  one  another;  that  love  or 
ambition  can  inhibit  habitual  impul- 
ses; that  youth  is  less  prudent  and 
more  enthusiastic  than  old  age;  or 
that  race  hatred  can  suppress  sober 
reasoning — all  that  is  gained  from  a 
study  of  psychology  and  can  be  of 
value  in  the  study  of  history.  The 
study  of  psychology  will  also  aid  to 


enlighten  the  student  in  his  study  of 
historical  characters.  Their  mental 
constitution  will  help  to  explain  their 
contributions  to  the  fund  of  the  world's 
civilization.  Thinkers  who  were  visu- 
alizers  and  thinkers  who  depended 
upon  kinaesthetic  and  motor  images 
must  have  arrived  at  different  views 
of  the  world.  The  smallest  divergence 
of  attention,  association,  or  of  emo- 
tional trend  may  produce  the  strong- 
est contrasts  of  life  achievement  be- 
cause these  minimum  differences, 
which  can  only  be  discovered  thru 
psychological  analysis,  cumulate  thru 
a  lifetime.  Even  a  variation  in  the 
psychological  power  of  inhibition  may 
make  one  a  martyr  and  the  other  a 
traitor.  Finally,  the  mental  traits 
of  a  race  or  people  will  help  ta  under- 
stand their  political,  social  or  cultural 
reactions,  just  like  those  of  an  indi- 
vidual. The  geographical  influence, 
the  technical  conditions,  the  economic 
background,  the  legal  and  religious 
forms  of  a  community  must  be  esti- 
mated as  causes  of  psychological  dis- 
positions. History,  in  short,  must  not 
necessarily  only  be  an  explanation, 
^but  also  an  tmderstanding  of  the  past 
of  mankind.  The  task  of  building  up 
the  causal  analysis  of  the  past  can  be 
facilitated  by  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chology. 

Besides  being  of  value  in  connection 
with  historical  events,  psychology  can 
be  of  value  in  the  anal3rsis  of  the 
sotu-ces  from  which  history  draws  its 
material.  The  reports  of  the  oldest 
chroniclers  to  the  latest  war  corre- 
spondents, must  be  treated  with  ab- 
solute scrutiny.  Their  psychological 
conditions  of  perception,  memory, 
attention,  imagery,  temperament  and 
character  must  be  considered  in  re- 
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viewing  the  facts  they  present.  They 
may  have  been  influenced  by  crowd- 
suggestion,  enthusiasm,  patriotism,  or 
national  ambitions.  The  facts  may 
have  become  distorted,  not  neces- 
sarily be  the  fading  away  of  the  origi- 
nal impressions  with  time,  but  by 
characteristic  fusions,  exaggerations, 
reductions,  concentrations,  elimina- 
tions, and  so  forth.  Their  emotions, 
as  hope,  fear,  enthusiasm,  may  have 
changed  the  true  figures;  also,  inas- 
much as  judgments  of  space,  time 
and  number  are  continually  overesti- 
mated and  underestimated,  their  judg- 
ments of  space,  time  and  number  may 
have  been  subject  to  grave  constant 
errorsy  which  can  only  be  unearthed 
by  the  psychological  laboratory.  His- 
torical information  is  the  product  of 
the  mental  mechanism  which  often 
creates  defective  work  and  the  student 
of  history  can  only  be  on  guard  if  he 
possesses  a  knowledge  of  psychology, 
the  principles  of  the  mind  that  govern 
it. 

Psychology  and  Introspectioii 

The  principles  of  the  mind  are  not 
tangible  things,  nor  can  they  be  ex- 
plained with  specific  examples.  Like 
the  term  molecule  in  physics,  or  atom 
in  chemistry,  this  phrase  is  merely  an 
expression  in  psychology  and  becomes 
dothed  with  meaning  to  those  who 
study  the  subject.  It  does  not  stand 
for  any  definite  thing,  but  is  a  phrase 
to  cover  the  entire  psychological  set- 
ting or  atmosphere,  with  which  one 
becomes  saturated  after  he  has  gone 
over  the  field  of  psychology,  and  be- 
comes trained  in  its  methods.  It  is 
synonymous    with    psychology.      In 


stud3ring  geometry,  for  example,  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  in  a  "reasoning" 
atmosphere;  history  and  politics,  as 
if  we  were  transported  to  a  great  social 
world  amid  congresses  and  campaigns, 
constitutions  and  events;  and  so,  when 
we  have  studied  psychology,  we  fed 
as  if  we  were  in  the  realm  of  thoughts 
and  emotions,  and  all  our  ideas  are 
regarded  by  oursdves  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  mind.  In  other  words, 
after  we  have  studied  psychology  and 
become  familiar  with  its  methods  and 
lines  of  procedure,  we  think  and  act 
along  "psychological"  lines.  We  be- 
come consdous  of  our  mental  be- 
haviour. We  look  into  and  within  our 
minds,  which  we  have  constantly  re- 
peated for  experimental  purposes  in 
our  study  of  psychology;  in  short,  we 
become  introspective. 

This  introspectiveness  which  we 
gain  from  a  study  of  psychology  paves 
the  way  to  greater  carefulness  and 
accuracy.  Thru  our  habit  or  mental 
setting  to  examine  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  and  those  of  others,  each  of 
our  thoughts  and  acts  recdves  more 
consideration,  as  it  were,  than  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  We  wdgh 
each  stimulus  that  comes  to  our  at- 
tention and  pour  over  its  why's  and 
wherefore's  and  speculate  as  to  each 
of  its  possible  reactions,  its  effects 
and  influences  and  then  sdect  one 
reaction  and  study  the  feasibility  of 
making  that  reaction,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  oursdves  and  that  of  others. 
We  do  all  that  before  expending  a 
single  dradim  of  our  mental  energy 
when  we  are  introspective. 

The  high  school  student  upon  grad- 
uation will,  for  this  reason,  appredate 
his  course  in  psydiology.    Psychology 
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will  inculcate  within  him  the  habit  of 
being  introspective,  that  is,  to  look 
into  or  within  one's  mind,  which,  in 
whatever  field  he  will  enter  after  leav- 
ing high  school,  will  be  of  extreme 
value  to  him.  This  habit  of  being 
introspective  will  sift  out  from  his 
reactions  and  general  mental  bearing 
all  the  grit  and  impure  products, 
giving  to  them  a  totality  of  careful- 
ness, accuracy  and  resolution.  It 
will  analyze  the  stimuli  of  his  environ- 
ment, planning  the  most  efficient  way 
to  react  to  them  before  actually  doing 
so.  What  is  the  brain  considered  if 
not  a  centre  to  analyze  the  stimuli  of 
the  outside  world,  coming  in  thru 
our  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  feeling, 
smelling  and  tasting,  and  to  plan  the 
proper  reactions  to  them?  And  is  it 
not  true  that  the  greater  the  power 
the  brain  has  to  analyze  these  incom- 
ing stimuli  and  to  plan  their  reactions, 
the  better  will  be  our  adjustment  to 
our  environment?  Introspection,  or 
the  habit  to  look  into  or  within  one's 
mind,  makes  for  greater  anal3rzation 
and  planning  of  our  thoughts,  feeling 
and  volitions,  and  this  habit  is  gained 
from  the  study  of  psychology,  intro- 
spection being  one  of  its  primary 
methods  of  research. 

Psychology  is  of  value  to  the  high 
school  student  in  two  wa3rs.  First, 
the  study  of  the  subject  as  a  whole 
and  its  methods  aid  him  in  the  better 
understanding  of  the  other  subjects 
of  the  curriculum,  and  inculcate  the 
valuable  habit  of  introspectiveness. 
Second,  like  all  other  subjects,  the 
study  of  psychology  furnishes  him 
with  a  great  volume  of  information 
this  information,  however  unlike  the 
majority  of  all  other  subjects,  be- 
ing of  value  to  him   and  necessary 


for  the  best  and  most  efficient  exe- 
cution of  the  affairs  of  his  daily  life. 
It  is  all  there  for  him  to  his  ad- 
vantage. Why  should  he  not  make 
it  all  his  and  utilize  it? 

The  Aims  of  Education  and  the 
Changing  Curriculum 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  educa- 
tion over  the  past  centuries,  the  aims 
and  values  of  education  held  in  view 
when  constructing  a  curriculum  have 
been  various.  Among  the  Orientals, 
as  the  Chinese,  Hebrews,  etc.,  the 
aim  of  education  was  to  maintain  and 
propogate  the  social  and  political 
status  of  their  societies,  and  that  being 
reUgious,  the  subjects  of  the  curricu- 
lum were  chosen  from  the  field  of  re- 
ligion, ethics,  etc.  Among  the  early 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion was  to  create  a  strong  and  per- 
fect manhood,  and  hence  the  subjects 
of  the  curriculum  were  physical  edu- 
cation, music,  etc.,  it  being  believed 
that  the  first  would  produce  a  healthy 
body  and  the  second  a  healthy  soul. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churdi  was  the 
dominant  institution,  education  took 
the  form  of  monastidsm,  mysticism, 
chivalry,  scholasticism,  universities, 
etc.  Finally,  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Medieval  Church  and  the  coming 
of  modem  times,  education  drifted 
from  the  realistic  to  the  humanistic, 
disciplinary,  naturalistic,  psychologi- 
cal and  social,  its  aims  in  turn  varying 
from  the  production  of  a  highly  pol- 
ished and  cultural  type  to  the  har- 
monious development  of  all  the  powers 
of  the  individual,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevailing  schools  of  philosophical 
thought  and  the  great  political  and 
aodal  movements  of  the  eighteenth  and 
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nineteenth  centuries,  to  meet  the 
needs  set  forth  by  them. 

But  now  social  and  political  con- 
ditions are  different  from  what  they 
were  a  century  ago.  Aristocracy  and 
serfdom  have  been  supplanted  by 
democracy  and  freedom,  and  the  do- 
mestic and  self-sufficing  economy  and 
large  landed  estates  and  village  life 
have  passed  out  of  existence  in  favor 
of  the  immense  factory  system  and 
large  cities.  The  aims  and  values  of 
education,  and  consequently  the  struc- 
ture and  content  of  the  curriculum 
must  change  accordingly  to  meet  the 
new  social  and  political  status  of 
society.  We  are  now  living  in  an  in- 
dustrial society,  and  therefore,  like 
the  Orientals  had  a  religious  educa- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  their  social  and  political  life,  and 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  physical 
education,  to  meet  their  social  and 
political  requirements,  we,  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  social  and 
political  life  must  have  an  industrial 
education. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means 
that  education  must  be  revised  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  life  as  we  live  it 
today,  and  that  the  curricultun  must 
consist  only  of  such  subjects  that  alone 
satisfy  this  requirement.  If  we  are 
going  to  make  our  aim  of  education  in 
accordance  with  the  nature  of  our 
present  social  and  political  life,  we 
must  recast  our  whole  curriculum, 
eliminating  such  subjects  that  have 


been  carried  over  from  one  curriculum 
to  the  other  over  many  centuries  as  a 
survival,  and  admit  new  ones  that 
will  carry  out  otu:  aim  and  train  the 
youth  for  our  present  industrial  so- 
ciety. And  if  we  are  going  to  do  this, 
we  must  admit  psychology  in  the  high 
schools,  first,  because,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  aids  him  in  the  other  vital 
subjects,  and  second,  because  it  gives 
him  a  host  of  information,  valuable 
to  him  in  his  every-day  life.  Educa- 
tors of  the  West  are  realizing  the 
importance  of  changing  their  curricu- 
lum to  meet  the  demands  of  the  pres- 
ent society  and  they  are  quickly  in- 
troducing new  courses  like  bookkeep- 
ing, stenography  and  manual  training, 
which  will  be  of  value  to  the  youth  in 
his  industrial  society.  Psychology 
has  a  far  more  reaching  value  in  this 
industrial  society. 

Psychology  furnishes  the  student 
with  information  which  is  valuable, 
practical,  and  which  he  really  needs 
for  the  efficient  execution  of  his  daily 
affairs.  The  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
subjects  now  taught  is  good,  but  what 
is  he  going  to  do  with  aU  of  these 
facts  and  formulae  when  he  is  unable 
to  make  use  of  them.  Often  the  high 
school  training  acts  as  a  hindrance, 
and  to  that  kind  of  mentality,  the 
moral  effect  is  disastrous,  for  every- 
one will  admit  that  the  awakening  of 
a  youthful  mind  to  his  inability  to 
utilize  his  patiently  acquisitioned 
"knowledge"    is    very    discouraging. 


fr^pKy  which  wiU  he  0/  toliM  to  aU  ttudtnU  and  ether »  inUreettd  im  ihU  imporiani  eubjtet.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  DIGEST  AND  REVIEW 

Conducted   by   MATTHEW    PAGE   ANDREWS 
"Americans  of  Foreign  Descent  and  America's  Cause" 


AMONG  the  many  thousands  of 
articles  abeady  written  on  the 
present  War  of  the  Nations,  we  find 
that  some  of  the  strongest  arraign- 
ments of  the  cause  of  Kaiserdom  have 
come  from  non-Prusstanited  German 
sources. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any- 
one endowed  with  any  degree  of  in- 
telligence united  with  even  a  mini- 
mum love  for  liberty  can  read  the 
ringing  appeals  of  the  German-bom 
American,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  and  not 
be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  America's 
cause  aginst  the  Kaisbr  and  his  arro- 
gant military  aristocracy. 

AN    APPEAL    TO     "THE   GOOD 
MAN  WHO  THINKS  WRONG" 

Presidbnt  Wilson  has  well  said: 
"  It  is  not  the  bad  man  whom  we  have 
to  fear;  it  is  the  good  man  who  thinks 
wrong,"  There  have  been  men  and 
women  of  the  best  who  have  earnestly 
worked  for  the  worst  and  who  have 
helped  to  cause  the  greatest  wrongs 
known  to  history.  If  it  were  not  for 
these  good  people  who  think  wrongs  the 
bad  would  soon  perish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Read  the  following  article  on  Prussian- 
izedGermany.  Give  it  to  your  friends  to 
pass  on  to  others.  Such  a  dear  state- 
ment will  hearten  even  those  who 
clearly  see  the  present  issue  between 
human  liberty  and  human  thralldom. 


Presidbnt  Wilson  has  drawn  a 
distinction  between  the  consdenodess 
German  government  and  the  German 
people.  At  times,  a  large  proportion 
of  outraged  humanity  has  fdt  that 
there  can  be  no  difference.  Mr.  Kahn 
expresses  that  difference  as  "the  diff- 
erence between  the  man  who,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  a  poisonous 
drug,  runs  amuck  in  mad  frenzy  and 
the  unspeakable  malefactor  who  ad- 
ministered that  drug,  weU  knowing 
and  fully  intending  the  ghastly  conse- 
quences which  were  bound  to  follow. " 

Let  us  hope  and  labor  unceasingly 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  world-menace 
of  an  irresponsible  aiAocracy.  And 
while  so  hoping  and  working,  let  us 
pray  for  the  early  enlightenment  and 
libo^tion  of  the  German  people, 
to  the  end  that  they  may  cease  to  be 
the  dupes  of  the  fiends  who  have  so 
long  drugged  them  with  "the  demoni- 
acal obsession  of  power-worship." 

I  speak  as  one  who  has  seen  the 
spirit  of  tSie  Prussian  governing  dass 
at  work  from  dose  by,  having  at  its 
disposal  and  using  to  the  full  practi- 
cally every  agency  for  moulding  the 
public  mind. 

I  have  watched  it  proceed  with  re- 
lentless persistency  and  profound  cun- 
ning to  instill  into  the-  nation  the 
demoniacal  obsession  of  power-wor- 
diip  and  world-dominion,  to  modify 
and  pervert  the  mentality — indeed, 
the  very  fibre  and  moral  substance — 
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of  the  German  people,  a  people  which, 
until  misled,  corrupted  and  systemati- 
cally poisoned  by  the  Prussian  ruling 
caste  was  and  deserved  to  be  an  hon- 
ored, valued,  and  welcome  member 
of  the  family  of  nations. 

I  have  hated  and  loathed  that  spirit 
ever  since  it  came  within  my  ken  many 
years  ago;  hated  it  aU  the  more  as  I 
saw  it  ruthlessly  pulling  down  a  thing 
which  was  dear  to  me — ^the  old  Ger- 
many to  which  I  was  linked  by  ties 
of  blood,  by  fond  memories  and  cher- 
ished sentiments. 

The  difference  in  the  degree  of 
guilt  as  between  the  German  people 
and  their  Prussian  or  Prussianized 
rulers  and  leaders  for  the  monstrous 
crime  of  this  war  and  the  atrocious 
barbarism  of  its  conduct  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  man  who,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  a  poisonous 
drug,  runs  amuck  in  mad  frenzy  and 
the  unspeakable  malefactor  who  ad- 
ministered that  drug,  well  knowing 
and  fully  intending  the  ghastly  conse- 
quences which  were  bound  to  follow. 

No  Peace*Possible  with  Prussian  Autoc- 
racy 
The  world  fervently  longs  for  peace. 
But  there  can  be  no  peace  answering 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word — ^no 
peace  permitting  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  great  and  small,  to  walk  un- 
armed and  unafraid — until  the  t^ch- 
ing  and  the  leadership  of  the  apostles 
of  an  outlaw  creed  shall  have  become 
discredited  and  hateful  in  the  sight 
of  the  German  people;  tmtil  that 
people  shall  have  awakened  to  a 
consciousness  of  the  unfathomable 
guilt  of  those  whom  they  have  fol- 
lowed into  calamity  and  shame;  until 
a  mood  of  penitence  and  of  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind 


shall  have  supplanted  the  sway  of 
what  Prssidbnt  Wii«son  has  so  tren- 
chantly termed  "truculence  and  treach- 
ery. 

God  strengthen  the  conscience  and 
the  understanding,  the  will  and  the 
power  of  the  German  people  so  that 
they  may  find  the  only  road  which  will 
give  to  the  world  an  early  peace  and 
in  time  lead  Germany  back  into  the 
fanuly  of  nations  from  which  it  is  now 
an  outcast. 

From  each  successive  visit  to  Ger- 
many for  twenty-five  years  I  came 
away  more  appalled  by  the  sinister 
transmutation  Prussianism  had 
wrought  amongst  the  people  and  by 
the  portentous  menace  I  recognized 
in  it  for  the  entire  world. 

It  had  given  to  Germany  unpar- 
alleled prosperity,  beneficent  and  ad- 
vanced social  legislation,  and  not  a 
few  other  things  of  value,  but  it  had 
taken  in  pa3rment  the  soul  of  a  race. 
It  had  made  a  "devil's  bargain." 

And  when  this  war  broke  out  in 
Europe  I  knew  that  the  issue  had  been 
joined  between  the  powers  of  brutal 
might  and  insensate  ambition  on  the 
one  side  and  the  forces  of  humanity 
and  liberty  on  the  other;  between 
darkness  and  light. 

Many  there  were  at  that  time — and 

amongst  them  men  for  whose  character 

I  had  high  respect  and  whose  motives 

were  beyond  any  possible  suspicion — 

who   saw   their  own   and   America's 

duty  in  strict  neutrality,  mentally  and 

actually,    but   personally    I   believed 

from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  whether 

we  liked  all  the  elements  of  the  Allies' 

combination  or  not — and  I  certainly 

did  not  like  the  Russia  of  the  Czars — 

that    the    cause    of   the    Allies    was 

America's  cause. 
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No  Ordinary  War 

I  believed  that  this  was  no  ordinary 
war  between  peoples  for  a  question  of 
national  interest,  or  even  national 
honor,  but  a  conflict  between  funda- 
mental principles  and  ideas;  and  so 
believing  I  was  bound  to  feel  that  the 
natural  lines  of  race,  blood  and  kin- 
ship could  not  be  the  determining 
lines  for  one's  attitude  and  alignment, 
but  that  each  man,  regardless  of  his 
origin,  had  to  decide  according  to  his 
judgment  and  conscience  on  which 
side  was  the  right  and  on  which  was 
the  wrong  and  take  his  stand  accord- 
ingly* whatever  the  wrench  and  an- 
guish of  the  decision.  And  thus  I 
took  my  stand  three  years  ago. 

But  whatever  one's  views  and  feel- 
ings, whatever  the  country  of  one's 
birth  or  kin,  only  one  course  was  left 
for  all  those  claiming  the  privilege  of 
American  citizenship  when  after  infi- 
nite forbearance  the  President  decided 
that  otu"  honor  and  safety  demanded 
that  we  take  up  arms  against  the  Im- 
perial German  Government,  and,  by 
action  of  Congress,  the  cause  and 
the  fight  against  that  Govenmient 
were  declared  our  cause  and  our  fight. 

The  duty  of  loyal  allegiance  and 
faithful  service  to  his  country,  even 
unto  death,  rests,  of  course,  upon 
every  American.  But,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble to  speak  of  a  comparative  degree 
concerning  what  is  the  highest  as  it  is 
the  most  elementary  attribute  of 
citizenship,  that  duty  may  almost  be 
said  to  rest  with  an  even  more  solemn 
and  compelling  obligation  upon  Amer- 
icans of  foreign  origin  than  upon  na- 
tive Americans. 

For  we  Americans  of  foreign  ante- 
cedents are  here  not  by  the  accidental 


right  of  birth,  but  by  otu:  own  free 
choice  for  better  or  for  worse. 


American  Citizenship  and  the  Duty 
of  the  Foreign  Bom 

We  are  your  fellow  citizens  because 
you  accepted  our  oath  of  allegiance 
as  given  in  good  faith,  and  because 
you  have  opened  to  us  in  generous 
trust  the  portals  of  American  oppor- 
tunity and  freedom,  and  have  admit- 
ted us  to  membership  in  the  family  of 
Americans,  giving  us  equal  rights  in 
the  great  inheritance  which  has  been 
created  by  the  blood  and  the  toil  of 
yotu"  ancestors,  asking  nothing  from  us 
in  return  but  decent  citizenship  and  ad- 
herence to  those  ideals  and  principles 
which  are  symbolized  by  the  glorious 
flag  of  America. 

Woe  to  the  foreign-bom  American 
who  betrays  the  splendid  tmst  which 
you  have  reposed  in  him! 

Woe  to  him  who  considers  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship  merely  as  a  convenient 
garment  to  be  worn  in  fair  weather 
but  to  be  exchanged  for  another  one 
in  time  o^  storm  and  stress! 

Woe  to  the  German-American,  so 
called,  who,  in  this  sacred  war  for  a 
cause  as  high  as  any  for  which  ever 
people  took  up  arms,  does  not  feel  a 
solemn  urge,  does  not  show  an  eager 
determination  to  be  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  struggle;  does  not  prove  a 
patriotic  jealousy,  in  thought,  in 
action  and  in  speech  to  rival  and  to 
outdo  his  native-bom  fellow  citizen 
in  devotion  and  in  willing  sacrifice  for 
the  country  of  his  choice  and  adoption 
as^d  sworn  allegiance,  and  of  their 
common  affection  and  pride 
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For  Liberty  and  Humanity 

To  defend  the  very  foundations  of 
liberty  and  humanity,  the  very  ground- 
work of  fair  dealing  between  nations, 
the  very  basis  of  peaceable  living  to- 
gether among  the  peoples  of  the  earth 
against  the  fierce  and  brutal  onslaught 
or  ruthless,  lawless,  faithless  might; 
to  spend  the  Uves  and  the  fortunes 
of  this  generation  so  that  our  de- 
scendants may  be  freed  from  the 
dreadful  calamity  of  war  and  the  fear 
of  war,  so  that  the  energies  and  bil- 
lions of  treasure  now  devoted  to  plans 
and  instruments  of  destruction  may  be 
given  henceforth  to  fruitful  works  of 
peace  and  progress  and  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  people — 
that  is  the  highest  cause  for  which  any 
people  ever  unsheathed  its  sword. 

He  who  shirks  the  full  measure  of 
his  duty  and  allegiance  in  that  noblest 
of  causes,  be  he  German-American, 
Irish- American  or  any  other  hyphe- 
nated American,  be  he  I.  W.  W.  or 
Socialist  or  whatever  the  appellation, 
does  not  deserve  to  stand  amongst 
Americans,  or,  indeed,  amongst  free 
men  anywhere. 

He  who,  secretly  or  overtly,  tries 
to  thwart  the  declared  will  and  aim  of 
the  Nation  in  this  holy  war  is  a  traitor, 
and  a  traitor's  fate  should  be  his." 

My  Four  Years  In  Germany 

The  George  H.  Doran  Company 
has  brought  out  a  ntunber  of  notable 
war  books,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
"My  Four  Years  in  Germany"  by 
former  Ambassador  Gerard. 

"My  Four  Years  in  Germany"  is 
profitable  reading.    In  fact,  we  would 


ask,  why, — if  there  has  to  be  an  al- 
ternative,— ^why  read  novels  today 
when  one  finds  facts  more  thrilling 
than  fiction,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
vastly  more  informing. 
In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Gerard  writes : 
"We  are  in  this  war  because  we  were 
forced  into  it:  because  Germany  not 
only  myrdered  our  citizens  on  the 
high  seas,  but  also  filled  our  country 
with  spies  and  sought  to  incite  our 
people  to  civil  war.  We  were  given  no 
opportunity  to  discuss  or  negotiate. 
Hie  forty-eight  hour  ultimiatum  given 
by  Austria  to  Serbia  was  not,  as 
Bernard  Shaw  said,  'A  decent  time 
in  which  to  ask  a  man  to  pay  his  hotel 
bill.'  What  of  the  six-hour  ultimatum 
given  to  me  in  Berlin  on  the  evening 
of  January  thirty-first,  1917,  when  I 
was  notified  at  six  that  ruthless  war- 
fare would  commence  at  twelve? 
Why  the  German  government,  which 
up  to  that  moment  had  professed  amity 
and  a  desire  to  stand  by  the  Sussex 
pledges,  knew  that  it  took  almost  two 
days  to  send  a  cable  to  America! 
I  believe  that  we  are  not  only  justly 
in  this  war,  but  prudently  in  this  war. 
If  we  had  stayed  out  and  the  war  had 
been  drawn  or  won  by  Germany  we 
should  have  been  attacked,  and  that 
while  Europe  stood  grinning  by:  not 
directly  at  first,  but  thru  an  attack 
on  some  Central  or  South  American 
State  to  whidi  it  would  be  at  least 
as  difficult  for  us  to  send  troops  as 
for  Germany.  And  that  if  this  power- 
ful nation,  vowed  to  war,  were  once 
firmly  established  in  South  or  Central 
America?  What  of  our  boasted  iso- 
lation then? 

"The  American  who  travels  thru 
Germany   in   summer   time   or   who 
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spends  a  month  having  his  liver  tickled 
at  Homburg  or  Carlsbad,  who  has  his 
digestion  restored  by  Dr.  Dapper  at 
Kissingen  or  who  rdeams  the  lost  art 
of  eating  meat  at  Dr.  Dbngler':'  in 
Baden,  learns  Uttle  of  the  real  Ger- 
many and  its  rulers;  and  in  this  book 
I  tell  something  of  the  real  Germany, 
not  only  that  my  readers  may  under- 
stand the  ^^rents  of  the  last  three  years 
but  also  that  they  may  judge  of  what 
Is  likely  to  happen  in  our  future  rela- 
tions with  that  country." 

"My  Four  Years  in  Germany"  is  a 
voltmie  of  432  pages,  attractively  and 
clearly  printed,  with  illustrations.  It 
retails  at  $2.00  the  copy. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  POLICY" 


Mr.  George  Louis  Beer  is  one  of 
those  rare  students  of  history  who 
combine  the  qualities  of  the  researcher 
with  the  vision  of  the  interpreter.  He 
has  given  to  the  "man  in  the  street" 
profitable  reading  in  his  "English 
Speaking  Peoples"  (Macmili^an,  $1.50 
and  to  the  historians  a  new  perspect- 
ive in  his  more  statistical  work  entitled 
"British     Colonial     Policy"     (Mac- 

MltrLAN,  $2.00). 

Mr.  Beer's  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can history  are  among  the  most  valua- 
ble ever  pre  ated,  and  they  further 
illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  new  per- 
spective and  proportion  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  all  that  which  bears  upon 
what  may  be  called  "the  controversial" 
in  the  historical  narrative  of  the  United 
States. 

The  dosing  paragraphs  of  Mr. 
Beer's  "British  Colonial  PoUcy"  are 
apt  to  give  anyone  a  new  trend  of 
thought: 


"This  essay  covers  but  a  short  space 
of  time,  that  embraced  by  the  dates 
of  1754  and  1765.  Yet  these  few  years 
witnessed  both  a  vast  extension  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  also  the  beginnings 
of  an  organized  movement  tending 
toward  its  disruption.  The  disintegrat- 
ing forces  were  present  at  the  outset  of 
the  colonial  movement,  and  were  al- 
lowed full  scope  when  the  removal  of 
the  French  danger  severed  the  chief 
tie  uniting  the  North  American  colo- 
nies to  Great  Britain.  In  the  annals 
of  the  British  Empire  during  this  dec- 
ade, the  most  vital  fact  was  the  con- 
quest and  subsequent  retention  of 
Canada.  It  made  the  American  Revo- 
lution inevitable.  The  colonies  had 
little  or  no  imperial  sentiment,  and 
their  aggressive  individualism  pre- 
vented the  establishment  of  an  effi- 
cient system  of  imperial  administra- 
tion. The  same  forces  that  delayed 
for  one  hundred  years  the  creation  of 
a  national  state  out  of  the  seceding 
colonies,  brought  about  the  disruption 
of  the  old  British  Empire.  This  re- 
sult might  not  have  followed  had  the 
British  government,  after  1763,  been 
wUling  to  relax  still  further  the  political 
ties,  and  to  allow  the  colonies  in 
bulk  to  assume  the  virtually  com- 
plete powers  of  self-government  that 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  en- 
joyed. This  was,  however,  impossi- 
ble. There  were  a  number  of  import- 
ant questions,  affecting  the  American 
colonies  as  a  whole,  which  could  not  be 
handled  satisfactorily  by  each  province 
separately.  These  were  primarily  the 
system  of  military  defence  and  the 
closely  related  Indian  problem.  As 
the  colonies  had  shown  absolutely  no 
inclination  whatsoever  to  join  in  a 
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plan  of  union  for  such  purposes,  it 
became  incumbent  upon  the  imperial 
government  to  interfere.  This  neces- 
sitated a  colonial  revenue,  unless  the 
mother  country  were  to  assume  the 
entire  burden  of  defence,  which  would 
have  been  inequitable  and  would  have 
aroused  intense  dissatisfaction  in  Eng- 
land. 

"The  question  of  defence  was  pre- 
dominant thruout  the  transitional 
years  from  1754  to  1765,  and  gives  a 
certain  unity  to  the  period.  It  is  not 
often  that  one  who  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  events  is  able  to  perceive  their 
full  significance.  Bbnjamin  Frank- 
UN  was  as  a  rule  not  such  a  man,  yet 
in  one  instance  at  least  he  showed 
keen  historical  insight.  In  1789  he 
said:  'On  Reflection  it  now  seems 
probable,  that  if  the  foregoing  Plan 
(that  of  the  Albany  Congress  of  1754) 
or  something  like  it  had  been  adopted 
and  carried  into  Execution,  the  sub- 
sequent Separation  of  the  Colonies 
from  the  Mother  Country  might  not 
so  soon  have  happened,  nor  the  Mis- 
chiefs sufifered  on  both  sides  have  oc- 
curred perhaps  during  another  Cen- 
tury. For  the  Colonies,  if  so  united, 
would  have  really  been,  as  they  then 
thought  themselves,  sufficient  to  their 
own  Defence,  and  being  trusted  with 
it,  as  by  the  Plan,  an  Army  from  Brit- 
ain, for  that  purpose  would  have  been 
necessary;  Hie  Pretences  for  framing 
the  Stamp  Act  would  then  not  have 
existed,  nor  the  'other  Projects  for 
drawing  a  Revenue  from  America  to 
Britain  by  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
were  the  Causes  of  the  Breach.  'The 
controversies  that  led  ultimately  to 
the  American  Revolution,  grew  out  of 
this  military  question,  and  in  its  nar- 


rower phase  this  movement  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  creating  an  efficient  and  equitable 
system  of  defence  in  a  decentralized 
empire. 

"In  its  broader  phase,  the  funda- 
mental question  at  issue  was  the  po- 
litical independence  of  the  American 
colonies.  The  struggle  on  the  side 
of  the  colonies  was  only  superficially 
concerned  with  increased  dvil  and 
political  liberty;  it  was  essentially  a 
movement  for  national  independence. 
This  movement  came  into  violent  con- 
ffict  with  British  imperialism,  whose 
aim  was  to  increase  the  administra- 
tive efficiency  of  the  Empire.  Both 
the  British  and  the  colonial  ideals 
were  justifiable  from  their  respective 
viewpoints;  each  one  being  in  har- 
mony with  one  of  the  two  underlying 
tendencies  in  modem  historical  evo- 
lution. Ever  since  the  disruption  of 
the  CaroUngian  Empire,  the  most 
marked  tendency  in  the  political 
evolution  of  the  Western  world  has 
been  the  creation  of  ever  greater  poKti- 
cal  entities.  The  American  Revo- 
lution ran  counter  to  this  movement, 
in  so  far  as  it  led  to  the  political  dis- 
integration of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
It  ran  with  this  stream  to  the  extent 
that  it  was  a  factor  in  moulding  a 
group  of  separatistic  communities  into 
the  American  nation.  The  American 
Revolution  is,  however,  also  a  mile- 
stone in  the  other  great  movement  of 
modem  history.  Concomitant  with 
the  creation  of  increasingly  large  polit- 
ical groups,  has  been  the  tendency 
to  give  the  individual  ever  greater 
control  over  the  govemmental  ac- 
tivities of  these  groups.  Only  to  a 
very  limited  extent  was  the  separa- 
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tion  of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain 
produced  by  a  deprivation  of  civil 
liberty.  But  as  the  movement  re- 
sulted from  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
colonies  to  gain  complete  control  of 
their  own  destinies,  the  American 
Revolution  has  a  distinct  place  in  the 
history  of  democracy.  This  place  is 
in  reality  an  unduly  exalted  one,  for 
it  is  the  legend  that  has  developed 
around  the  movement,  rather  than 
the  actual  revolution  itself,  that  has 
been  the  influential  factor  in  the 
development  of  democratic  ideas. 

"It  is  too  early,  at  this  day,  to  de- 
cide dogmatically,  whether  the  move- 
ment spelt  progress  or  reaction,  or 
merely  a  temporary  regression  neces- 
sary to  a  further  step  in  advance.  It 
is  easily  conceivable,  and  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  political  evolu- 
tion of  the  next  centuries  may  take 
such  a  course  that  the  American  Revo- 
lution will  lose  the  great  significance 
that  is  now  attached  to  it,  and  will 
appear  merely  as  the  temporary  sepa- 
ration of  two  kindred  peoples  whose 
inherent  similarity  was  obscured  by 
superficial  differences,  resulting  from 
dissimilar  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions." 

Germany's   War  Plans  vs,  America's 
Peace  Essentials. 
< 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gardinbr,  a  practical 
business  man  of  New  York,  has 
brought  out  recently,  through  the 
American  Defense  Society  (44  E- 
23rd  St.),  two  remarkable  pamphlets 
entitled  "Germany's  War  Plans"  and 
"America's  Peace  Essentials."   ^ 

Mr.  Gardinbr  illustrates  his  theses 
with  maps  and  citations.    They  will 


startle  you.  He  has  anticipated,  in 
some  instances,  the  recent  disclosures 
(or  exposures!)  made  by  the  United 
States  Government.  It  may  be  said 
that  if  you  don't  believe  what  Mr. 
Gardinbr  has  stated,  just  wait  for 
further  disclosures  by  Sbcrbtary  Lan- 
sing! Both  these  pamphlets  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  American  Defense 
Society  at  $1.00  the  hundred  to  all 
who  send  for  them,  postage  prepaid. 

We  give  two  quotations  which  you 
may  have  seen  before,  but  Mr.  Gard- 
inbr makes  you  appreciate  them  more 
fully  or  else  comprehend  their  meaning 
in  a  new  connection. 

Here  is  one  from  Napolbon  Bon- 
APARTB,  who,  while  he  must  not  be 
counted  upon  as  a  friend  of  freedom, 
was,  nevertheless  the  shrewdest  pro- 
phet of  his  age: 

"  I  made  the  mistake  of  my  career, 
when  I  had  the  opportunity,  that  I 
did  not  remove  the  HohenzoUems 
from  the  throne  of  Prussia.  As  long 
as  this  house  reigns  and  until  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  is  erected  in  Germany, 
there  will  be  no  peace  in  Europe." 

Hie  above  remark  was  made  by 
Napolbon  some  time  after  181 5. 
Here  is  what  Admiral  von  Gobtzbn 
said  to  an  American  nav^  officer  dor- 
ing  our  war  with  Spain  in  1898 : 

"About  fifteen  years  from  now  (ipijl) 
my  country  will  start  a  great  war.  She 
will  be  in  Paris  about  two  months  after 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Her 
move  on  Paris  will  be  but  a  step  to  her 
real  object — the  crushing  of  England. 
Some  months  after  we  finish  our  work 
in  Europe,  we  wiU  take  New  York,  and 
probably  WcLshington,  and  hold  them 
for  some  time.  We  wiU  put  your  coun- 
try in  its  place  with  reference  to  Ger- 
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many.  We  do  not  purpose  to  take  any 
of  your  territory^  but  we  do  intend  to 
take  a  billion  or  so  of  your  dollars  from 
New    York    and    other    places.      The 


Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  taken  charge 
of  by  uSt  and  we  wiU  dispose  of  South 
America  as  we  wish.  Don't  forget  this^ 
about  fifteen  years  from  now  " 


HOME  AND  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT 
WITH  FOLK  CRAFT  NOTES 

The  Education  of  Mothers  in  Child  Welfare 

By  LOUISE  E.  HOGAN 

Author  of  "A  Study  of  a  Chfld,"   "How  to  Feed  Children," 

"Children's  Diet  in  Home  and  Sdiool/'  etc.,  etc. 

Special  War  Duty  for  Home  Economics  Teachers 


SOME  economics  teachers  in  the 
sdiools  are  told  in  a  recent  cir- 
cular of  the  Bureau  of  Education  that  a 
special  obligation  rests  upon  them  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  national  food 
and  clothing  problems  arising  from  the 
war.  They  are  in  a  strat^c  position, 
according  to  the  Bureau's  circular, 
which  says: 

"Teachers  of  home  economics  can 
reach  into  the  homes  of  the  patrons 
of  the  public  schools  and  aid  in  extend- 
ing a  knowledge  of  food  conditions. 
They  can  explain  the  reasons  why 
American  families  are  asked  to  modify 
some  of  their  food  habits.  They  can 
raise  food  economy  to  the  plane  of 
patriotic  service.  They  can  assist 
families  in  matters  of  economy  so 
that  better  living  conditions  can  be 
maintained.      Of    course,    all    home- 


economics  teachers  will  alter  labora- 
tory practices  so  as  to  conform  to 
present  food  conditions,  but  they  may 
do  much  more;  they  may  carefuUy 
make  plain  the  reasons  why  America 
with  her  abundance  of  food  material 
asks  her  people  to  select  carefully,  use 
wisely,  and  waste  not  one  particle." 

The  Bureau's  circular  points  out 
that  home  economics  teachers  have 
already  assisted  materially  in  the  work 
of  food  preservation.  They  can  help 
further  by  emphasizing  the  cooking 
of  perishable  foods  thus  reducing  the 
use  of  the  needed  staples. 

Sewing  courses  in  the  schools  may 
also  be  modified  to  meet  war  needs. 
It  should  be  required  that  half  of  all 
dass  work  be  done  upon  old  material. 
The  value  in  teaching  lessons  in  thrift 
cannot  be  overestimated. 
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Whenever  possible  articles  useful  to 
othet^  rather  than  to  the  pupil  should 
be  made.  This  is  valuable  in  establish- 
ing among  the  pupils  interest  in  the 
great  national  and  patriotic  move- 
ment of  the  present  time  and  in  sup- 
pressing selfishness  and  vanity. 

The  Bureau  says: 

''There  is  no  particular  reason  why 
the  student  in  sewing  should  carry 
away  the  product  of  her  efforts.  The 
instruction  is  given,  as  is  aU  other 
instruction  in  schools,  for  training  the 
intelligence  and  the  skill  of  the 
student.  To  rely  upon  the 
selfish  desire  of  the  student  for  an 
article  of  personal  use  or  adornment 
to  hold  her  interest  is  to  undervalue 
the  real  purpose  of  the  work. 

''Students  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  and  high  school  classes  may 
sew  for  the  Red  Cross  on  various 
hospital  garments.  In  this  work  both 
speed  and  efficiency  may  be  developed. 
If  each  child  who  makes  a  garment  is 
permitted  to  attach  the  name  of  her 
school  and  room  to  the  garment  she 
will  be  more  interested. 

"The  acceptance  of  these  sugges- 
tions entails  additional  work  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  teacher  in  charge. 
It  will  be  necessary  that  she  establish 
among  the  mothers  of  the  children  in 
her  classes  an  understanding  of  the 
purposes  and  of  present  economic 
conditions  as  they  relate  to  woolen 
and  cotton  fabrics. 

"Adaptations  of  home  economics 
courses  to  war  needs  will  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  the  work  as  here- 
tofore given,  and  will  be  of  great 
value  in  awakening  among  the  students 
interest  in  the  world  problems  of 
today. " 


The  New  York  City  Food  aid  com- 
mittee sends  out  these  tested  war  time 
recipes.  Schools  should  readi  homes 
with  these,  thru  the  children. 

Oatmeal  War  Bread 

Thick,  cooked  oatmeal,  three  cups; 
fat,  three  tablespoonfuls;  salt,  one 
and  one-fourth  tablespoonfuls;  sugar, 
three  tablespoonfuls;  3reast,  one  and 
one-half  cakes;  lukewarm  water,  three- 
fourths  cupful ;  flour,  five  to  six  cupf uls. 

Put  the  cooked  oatmeal  into  a  mixing 
bowl,  add  the  sugar,  salt  and  fat. 
Mix  the  yeast  cake  with  the  lukewarm 
water,  add  it  to  the  other  materials 
and  stir  in  the  flour  until  the  dough 
will  not  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  bowl. 
Knead  until  elastic,  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes,  moisten  the  top  of  the  dough 
with  a  little  water  to  prevent  a  hard 
crust  forming,  and  set  to  rise  in  a  warm 
place.  When  double  its  bulk,  cut  down 
from  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  knead  again 
for  a  few  minutes.  Divide  the  dough 
into  three  portions,  shape  into  loaves 
and  put  into  slightly  oiled  panS.  Let 
rise  to  double  their  bulk  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven   for   about  an  hour. 

Yield:  three    medium-sized   loaves. 

Oatmeal  Bread 

Rolled  oats,  two  cupfuls;  boiling 
water,  two  cupfuls;  molasses,  one-half 
cupful;  yeast,  one  cake;  lukewarm 
water,  one  cupful;  salt,  three  tea- 
spoonfuls;  fat  (melted),  one  table- 
spoonful;  bread  flour,  seven  cupfuls. 

Scald  the  rolled  oats  with  the  boiling 
water  and  let  stand  until  cold.    Soften 
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the  yeast  in  the  lukewarm  water  and 
add  to  the  first  mixture  when  cool. 
Add  the  molasses,  salt  and  melted 
fat  Stir  in  the  bread  flous.  Turn  on 
a  floured  board.  SZnead  lightly.  Re- 
turn to  bowl  and  let  rise  until  double 
in  bulk.  Cut  down,  shape  in  loaves 
and  let  rise  until  double  again.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  forty-five  to  sixty 
minutes. 
Yield:  three  loaves. 

War  Bread 

Boiling  water,  two  cupfuls;  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls;  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful;  yeast,  one  cake;  water,  one- 
half  cupful;  fat,  two  tablespoonfuls; 
rye  flour,  six  cupfuls;  flour,  one  and 
one-half  cupfuls,  (white  or  whole 
wheat). 

Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the 
sugar,  fat  and  salt.  When  lukewarm, 
add  the  yeast  which  has  been  softened 
in  the  one-half  cupful  of  water. 
Add  the  rye  flour,  knead  in  the  white 
flour  whole  wheat  flour.  Cover  and  let 
rise  until  twice  its  bulk,  shape  into 
loaves;  let  rise  until  doubled  and  bake 
about  fifty  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven. 

Yield:  two  loaves. 

Com  Meal  and  Rye  Bread 

Lukewarm  water,  two  cupfuls;  yeast, 
one  cake;  salt,  one-half  tablespoonful; 
molasses,  one-half  cupful;  rjre  flour, 
one  cupful;  com  meal,  one  cupful; 
flour,  three  cupfuls. 

Soften  yeast  cake  in  water,  add  re- 
maining ingredients,  and  mix  thoroly. 
Let  rise,  shape,  let  rise  again  and  bake. 

Yield :  one  large  or  two  small  loaves. 


Com-Meal  Rolls 


Bread  flour,  one  and  one-fourth 
cupfuls;  oom-meal,  three-fourths  cup- 
ful ;  baking-powder,  three  teaspoonfuls ; 
fat,  two  tablespoonfuls;  egg,  one; 
milk,  one-third  cupful;  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful;    sugar,    one    tablespoonful. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients  and  cut 
in  the  fat.  Beat  the  egg  and  add  to  it 
the  milk.  Combine  the  liquid  with  the 
dry  ingredients.  Shape  as  Parker 
House  roUs  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for 
twelve  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Yield:  fifteen  roUs. 


FOLK  CRAFT  NOTES 

OF  all  the  handicrafts  employed 
in  the  United  States  for  educa- 
tional purposes  none  has  been  more 
generally  or  more  successfully  used 
than  basketry.  Various  materials 
suitable  for  basket  making  have  found 
their  way  into  the  manual  training 
classes. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to 
employ  native  materials  which  should 
be  commended  and  encouraged  by 
instructors  in  the  manual  arts,  not 
only  for  economic  reasons,  but  also 
because  of  the  educational  value  to 
the  student  of  discovering  resources 
near  at  hand  and  of  accepting  and 
developing  native  materials.  Pine- 
needle  basketry  offers  just  these  edu- 
cational opportunities.  It  furthers,  be- 
sides, an  interest  in  a  handicraft  which 
has  delightful  artistic  possibilities,  and 
presents  a  means  of  conserving  to 
practical  utility  a  valuable  resource 
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of  the  southern  states,  a  resource  now 
going  ahnost  wholly  to  wi^ste. 

The  needles  of  the  longleaf  pine 
are  ready  for  immediate  use,  re- 
quiring only  to  be  gathered  from  be- 
neath the  trees  which  shed  them.  The 
supply  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The 
United  States  Btu-eau  of  Education 
has  recently  issued  a  bulletin  on 
Pine  Needle  Basketry  in  Schools  by 
WiUAAM  C.  A.  Hammhl,  Superin- 
tendent of  City  schools,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  It  is  beautifully  illustrated,  the 
information  given  is  of  immediate 
value  in  war  time.  Send  for  a  copy, 
and  see  what  you  can  do  to  further 
the  movement. 

FOLK  CRAFT  AFTER  THE  WAR 
By  WALTER  STORY 

THE  time  is  coming  quickly  when 
no  longer  the  American  bu3ring 
public  will  be  satisfied  with  household 
furnishings  made  in  a  machine-like 
mould.  Before  the  great  war  America 
was  already  hesitatingly  demanding 
that  which  every  high  civilization 
eventually  asks — intelligence  and 
beauty  in  the  wares  it  uses  every  day. 
And  after  the  war,  which  is  bringing 
the  new  and  the  old  world  so  dose 
together,  we  shall  awake  to  the 
reality  that  our  past  standards  of 
taste  can  no  longer  be  satisf  jring  to  our 
national  soul. 

France  and  England,  for  example, 
never  have  been  separated  far  from 
those  periods  when  art  was  intelli- 
gently applied  to  life — ^the  Gothic 
and  Rennaissance  ages.  We  now  may 
no  more  go  back  to  our  isolation  of 
unlovely  and  disorganized  craft 
thoughts  than  we  can  return  to  our 
pre-war  political  isolation. 


When  peace  comes  men  and  women 
in  America  will  once  more  plunge  into 
the  business  of  life — ^that  of  building 
homes — ^with  greater  zest  than  ever 
before.  For  now  we  are  binding  life 
in  many  ways  in  order  to  give  all  our 
thought  and  energy  to  the  great  task 
of  saving  racial  ideals.  With  peace 
will  come  a  time  of  vast  expansion  in 
our  spiritual,  intellectual  and  ma- 
terial outlook.  The  ideals,  standards 
and  tastes  of  the  past  will  then  be 
greatly  heightened.  All  eyes  now 
turn  to  France  where  our  men  and 
our  boys  are  fighting.  Surely  some- 
thing else  will  come  back  with  the  re- 
turning troops  besides  the  serious  joy 
of  victory.  These  best  of  America 
will  return  with  that  which  the  lovers 
of  Europe  have  been  bringing  back  to 
their  native  land  in  morsels  during 
many  years  past.  Not  French  art 
or  French  thoughts,  but  that  intelli- 
gent application  of  art  to  every-day 
life  which  has  distinguished  all  great 
nations. 

Are  you  one  who  appreciates  a  weU 
shaped  teacup,  or  a  chair?  Do  you 
fed  the  greater  calm  of  spirit  in  a 
room  in  which  there  are  few  things 
but  good  things?  Are  you  a  maker 
of  crafts  that  voice  taste  and  not 
technique,  simplidty  and  not  pride? 
Are  you  a  seller  of  wares  who  has  a 
desire  to  serve  as  weU  as  sell?  Then 
hold  fast  to  your  dream  for  soon  is 
coming  a  flooding  realization  to  Amer- 
ica of  all  that  for  which  you  have 
prayed.  This  present  interest  in  the 
folk  craft  productions  of  various  groups 
in  the  United  States,  of  Japanese  or 
Russian  peasant  art  works  of  beauty 
without  pretense — ^is  the  forrunner  of 
a  truer  sense  of  living  and  a  richer 
democracy. 
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THE  MODEL  STOREKEEPING  METHOD 
OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS 

HENRY  STERLING  CHAPIN,  Organizer 

(All  rights  reserved) 


THE  opening  of  the  fall  work  with 
Model-Stores  in  the  nearly  four 
thousand  schook  that  have  been  sup- 
plied is  bringing  us  renewed  and  in- 
creased evidence  of  the  marked  im- 
provement in  dass  work  that  occurs 
when  a  Model-Store  is  used. 

This  refers  to  the  work  of  the  regu- 
lar curriculum  and  in  no  sense  to  any 
of  the  special  developments  that  auto- 
matically accrue  from  the  use  of  the 
equipment. 

The  value  of  the  equipment  is 
proved  beyond  question  when  teach- 
ers who  use  the  store  are  able  to 
advance  their  classes  more  rapidly 
with  less  efifort. 

Stress  is  laid  upon  this  because  it  is 
a  common  thing  to  find  a  school  in 
which  a  teacher  is  actually  saving  her- 
self time  and  trouble  in  the  work  she 
is  required  to  do,  by  using  a  Model- 
Store;  while  other  teachers  in  the 
same  building  look  askance  at  the 
work  thru  mistmderstanding  its  ap- 
plications. They  seem  to  think  that 
it  involves  teaching  additional  sub- 
jects and  taking  additional  trouble. 
None  doubt  that  the  class  will  benefit, 
but  many  doubt  their  ability  to  do  the 
added  work  they  imagine  is  necessary. 

The  fact  that  the  Model-Store 
brings  a  reduction  of  the  work  that  a 
teadier  cannot  otherwise  avoid  is  very 
difficult  to  make  dear. 


The  following  extracts  from  letters 
recdved  within  the  last  few  days  show 
that  the  longer  the  teacher  delays 
using  the  Modd-Store,  the  harder 
the  work  she  has  to  perform. 

This  from  a  rural  school  near  Seattle, 
Wash.  "The  superintendent  and  I 
think  that  the  Model-Store  is  the  only 
solution  to  sodalizing  and  making  the 
arithmetic  of  the  intermediate  grades 
practical. " 

This  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.  "I  am 
writing  to  inquire  how  I  may  acquire 
equipment  for  Modd-Store-Keeping. 
For  the  last  fotu*  years  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  Penrose  School  in  this 
dty  and  while  there,  thru  your  agency 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  valuable  ma- 
terial. This  September  I  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Hamilton  School  which 
has  none  of  the  Model-Store  equip- 
ment. I  fed  a  great  need  of  it  and 
would  like  to  obtain  it  if  possible." 

From  an  Eastern  prindpal.  "I 
have  just  been  transferred  to  another 
school  and  find  that  I  can  not  get  along 
without  my  Model-Store-Keeping 
equipment  which  I  left  behind  for 
continued  use  by  my  successor. 

"Can  you  supply  me  quiddy  with 
a  new  Modd-Store." 
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And  this  from  a  school  in  Ohio  which 
asked  for  the  Model-Store  in  April, 
1914.  "The  Drill  Book  was  received  in 
good  time.  We  have  been  using  the 
Model-Store  with  great  success  from 
the  4th  to  the  8th  grades  for  thepast 
two  or  three  years.  If  used  properly 
interest  grows.  We  will  continue  its 
use.  The  equipment  is  in  good  condi- 
tion." 

This  from  California.  "While  I 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Washington 
School  I  made  a  great  deal  of  use  of 
your  Model-Store  supplies  and  enjoyed 
it  very  much.  If  you  still  so  kindly 
send  out  this  outfit  you  may  be  sure 
I  will  be  a  grateful  recipent." 

This  from  iCansas.  "Our  school 
building  burned  last  February  and 
we  lost  our  Model-Store  supplies.  I 
regret  it  very  much  for  I  liked  it  and 
thought  it  very  beneficial  for  the 
pupils.  I  feel  as  tho  I  cannot  get 
along  without  the  store  in  teaching 
numbers.  WiU  you  kindly  have  the 
supply  sent  us  again? " 

This  from  a  large  Western  dty. 
"The  average  age  of  the  children  is 
seven  and  one-half  years  so  the  work 
is  a  littie  crude.  They  are  interested 
and  work  with  much  zeal.  The  store 
has  given  impetus  to  other  lessons 
also." 

This  from  New  Jersey.  "  I  feel  that 
I  accomplished  more  real  good  thru  the 
store  than  otherwise  and  hope  to 
make  greater  use  of  it  next  year." 

This  from  a  superintendent  of  a 
large  city  in  California  in  which  all 
the  schools  have  been  supplied.  "We 
find  the  Model-Store  equipment  very 


helpful  in  making  the  arithmetic  work 
more  practical  in  the  sdiools." 

And  this  from  "Down  East."  "I 
have  had  many  visitors  who,  having 
heard  of  my  store,  had  wanted  to  see 
it  in  operation.  Needless  to  say  they 
all  think  it  splendid.  One  visitor 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  find  it  a  great 
deal  of  work.  I  told  her,  No!  That  we 
make  replacing  packages  another  les- 
son, and  that  it  was  just  as  much  fun 
as  the  actual  buying.  So  you  see  you 
have  acquired  a  very  grateful  and  en- 
thusiastic member  of  your  family  of 
Model-Store  managers.  I  hope  I 
shall  never  be  without  it  again." 

This  from  Kelso,  Ind.  "The  Model- 
Store  is  surely  a  wonderful  aid  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  The  children 
will  work  for  hours  at  the  most  difficult 
problems  in  hopes  that  they  may 
"play  store." 

This  from  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
"This  is  the  most  helpful  and  inter- 
esting method  of  teaching  arithmetic 
I  have  ever  seen  and  I  can't  begin  to 
tell  you  how  we  enjoy  it. " 

The  organizer  of  this  department 
called  at  a  school  in. Newark,  N.  J., 
and  was  told  by  the  teacher  that,  as 
an  experiment,  half  of  the  class  had 
been  given  Model-Store  work  and  the 
other  half  had  not.  She  said,  "  Every 
visitor  immediately  recognizes  that 
this  half  of  the  class  (pointing  to  the 
Model-Store  pupils)  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  other  half.  I  should  say  that 
these  are  from  four  to  five  months 
ahead  of  the  others  and  that  their 
understanding  of  the  subject  of  arith- 
metic is  more  uniform  thruout  this 
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group  titan  in  the  other. "  This  same 
teacher  wrote  us  a  long  letter,  received 
this  week,  in  which  she  gives  a  few  of 
her  lesson  plans  which  she  thinks  are  a 
little  different  from  those  in  the  Drill 
Book.  These  suggestions  are  printed 
below  and  should  be  written  in  by 
every  teacher  on  one  of  the  blank 
spaces  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Drill  Book. 

PROBLEMS  IN  ADDITION 

Several  pupils  are  given  pieces  of 
toy  money.  Teacher  lets  the  pupils 
do  all  the  work  and  talking.  One 
pupil  is  made  storekeeper  who  insists 
on  good  maimers  while  in  the  store. 

One  child  at  a  time  goes  to  the  store 
with  his  money  just  as  tho  leaving 
home  on  an  errand  and  asks  several 
articles. 

Customer — Please  give  me  one  can 
of  Astor  coffee,  one-fourth  of  pound 
Royal  Baking  Powder  and  one  box 
of  lasses  kisses. 

Store-Keeper — ^Twenty-five  cents 
and  15c  are  40c  and  loc  are  50c. 

Child  hands  store-keeper  one  dollar. 

Store-keeper — Fifty  cents  from  $1. 

Store-keeper  counts  out  the  change 
as  50c  and  25c  are  75c  and  25c  make  a 
$1.  Customer  takes  articles  and 
change  and  goes  home. 

When  more  expensive  articles  are 
sold  and  a  large  piece  of  money  is  used 
we  do  the  work  on  the  blackboard. 

SUBTRACTION 

Pupil  goes  to  store  with  50c  and  asks: 

Please  give  me  one  can  of  Borden's 
milk. 

Store-keeper — i8c  from  50c. 

(i8c,  19c,  20c  and  5c  are  25c  and 
25c  are  50c.) 


Problems  that  use  the  three  combi- 
nations. 

Customer — Please  give  me  4  cans 
of  Rona  cocoa,  2  boxes  of  Kellogg's 
com  flakes,  i  box  of  lasses  kisses. 

Storekeeper — Cocoa  loc  a  can,  4 
cans,  4  X  IOC  or  40c;  2  x  loc  or  20c; 
40C  and  20c  are  60c  and  loc  are  70c. 

Child  gives  out  $5. 

Storekeeper — 70c  from  $5. 

70C  and  5c  and  75c  and  25c  are  $1. 
and  $4  make  $5. 

We  have  a  great  many  problems 
that  involve  comparisons  so  I  fre- 
quently have  to  take  the  models  and 
say  this  is  twice  the  size  of  this  so  if 
this  is  2  this  will  be  2  x  2,  or  if  this 
costs  8c,  this  will  cost  2  x  8c.  (Using 
baking  powder  cans.) 

One  package  is  4  times  the  size  of 
another  and  we  compare  if  this  costs 
5c  this  will  cost  4  X  5c;  etc. 

This  helps  in  problems  in  multipli- 
cation also  the  age  problems  in  arith- 
metic books  that  so  trouble  young 
pupils. 

A  pupil  brought  some  old  bill  pads 
from  a  store  that  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. Everything  was  cleared  off 
the  shelves  and  one  child  was  selected 
to  open  a  new  store  in  our  neighbor- 
hood. Different  pupils  went  to  this 
man  with  the  articles  and  a  bill. 

Child — ^Here  are  the  lasses  kisses 
you  ordered. 

Bill  reads  12  boxes  kisses  at  $1.20. 
Storekeeper — ^I  will  have  to  charge 
12  into  $1.20  or  loc  a  box. 

(Works  on  the  bill) 
Child — Here  are  your   12  cans  of 
talcum  power.    Bill — 12  cans  at  $3.00 
Storekeeper — 12  into  $3.00  or  25c  a 


can. 
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This  is  kept  up  until  store  is  full. 

Model-Store  users  can  help  us  and 
help  their  friends  in  the  teaching 
force  by  impressing  upon  them  that 
there  is  no  extra  work  involved  in  using 
the  store;  that  it  takes  the  place  of  a 
great  amount  of  the  regular  work  and 
its  teaching  value  is  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  required  curriculum  rather 
than  in  the  increased  comprehension  of 
the  applications  of  arithmetic  to  real 
life,  since  these  points  come  out  auto- 
matically and  almost  always  arise  thru 
the  pupils'  comments,  without  effort 
or  thought  by  the  teacher. 

And  this  from  Houston,  Texas,  re- 
ceived just  as  this  copy  is  starting  on 
its  way  to  the  prin^: 

''  I  am  sending  you,  enclosed  in  this 
letter  a  sample  of  a  set  of  toy  money 
which  our  business  manager  of  dty 
schools,  Mr.  W.  Peine,  had  made  for 
the  model  stores  in  Houston,  of  which 
there  are  about  ten  in  number.  I 
thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
set,  and  to  know  our  model  store  is  a 
vital  part  of  us. 

"I  received  recently  your  guide  for 
the  Model-Store  and  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  courtesy  in  sending  it, 
etc. " 

The  coins  enclosed  are  neatly  made, 
of  light  weight  metal  but  practically 
standard  sizes.  The  assumed  value  ap- 
pears on  one  side  with  the  words 
"Good  for  Merchandise'*  and  on  the 
other  near  the  edge  are  the  words 
HOUSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  and 
in  the  center,  in  smaller  lettering 
MoDBL  Storks 

We  are  greatly  indebted  to  our 
Houston  friends  from  whom  we  hope 
for  aid  in  producing  similar  coins  for 
other  Model  Stores. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Messrs.  Doublbdav,  Pagb  &  Com- 
pany have  concluded  that  the  present 
time  offers  a  great  opportunity  for 
starting  the  Educational  Department 
which  they  have  long  been  preparing 
to  organize. 

The  last  three  years  of  war  have 
made  radical  changes  in  the  life  of  all 
nations;  schools  will  have  to  teach 
about  the  world  not  so  much  as  it  was, 
but  as  it  is  and  will  be.  Text-books 
will  have  to  be  written  which  recog- 
nize the  great  changes  that  have  come 
to  all  peoples  in  economics,  history, 
geography  and  science.  Doublbday, 
Pagb  &  Cobcpany,  have  no  old  books 
to  discard,  and  are  ready  to  make 
great  efforts  to  meet  new  conditions 
and  new  needs  with  text-books  that 
fit  these  requirements. 

The  Educational  Department  antici- 
pates and  invites  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  educators  thruout  the  country 
who  believe  with  them  that  the  time 
has  come  when  books  made  to  meet 
greatly  changed  conditions  are  needed. 

Take  Down  Your 
Tattered  Flags 

By  Pauline  Worth  HamUn 
of  the  VlgUantes 

All  over  this  countrv  there  are  now  flying 
faded,  tattered  flags. 

If  we  do  not  respect  The  Flag  ourselves 
whom  shall  we  expect  to  respect  it? 

The  Stars  and  Strips  are  our  emblem. 
Shall  it  appear  that  we  consider  dirt  and 
tatters  symbolic  of  our  country?  Never! 
Our  Flag  should  be  as  white  as  the  snows, 
as  blue  as  the  skies,  as  red  as  our  blood 
and  as  whole  as  our  hearts.  Let  it  be 
truly  symbolic  and  when  a  flag  becomes 
bedraggled  take  it  down.  If  you  cannot 
put  up  another  be  happy  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  you  honor  it  far  more  by  not  flying 
it  at  all  than  by  flying  it  when  it  is  faded, 
ragged  and  dirty. 
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BOOK  MENTION 

An  appreciation  of  two  delightful 
volumes  by  Christopher  Morley  whose 
frequent  contributions  to  Educational 
Foundations  have  been  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  our  readers, 

PARNASSUS  ON  WHEELS.  By 
Christopher  Moriey.  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.    Net  $1.25. 

SONGS  FOR  A  LITTLE  HOUSE.  By 
Christopher  Moriey.  George  H. 
Doran  Company.    Net  $1.25. 

The  literary  flavor  of  Christopher  Moriey 's 
two  books  recently  issued  is  as  distinctive  and 
charming  as  the  personality  of  the  writer 
himself.  Rarely  does  a  writer  transfer  so 
vividly  to  the  printed  page  his  character- 
istic naturalness  and  his  conviction  concern- 
ing the  indispensable  values  of  books  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  use  of  verse  as  a  conveyor 
of  truth  and  beauty. 

"Parnassus  on  Wheels/'  to  some,  will  be 
considered  as  a  lively  tale  full  of  sparkle  and 
laughing  romance,  well  worth  reading  for 
this  alone.  It  is  laid  in  the  realm  of  rural 
life,  touched  freely  by  humor  and  domestic 
environment,  depicting  the  adventtu-e  of  a 
woman  who  detennined  to  vary  her  house- 
keeping cares  by  an  unconventional  jaunt  in 
an  itinerant  book  store  on  wheels — Her  ex- 
periences are  told  in  a  vein  of  homely  humor, 
rivalling  "Samantha  at  Saratoga"— and  with 
such  interesting  issues  as  to  induce  the  do- 
mestic-minded woman  to  dream  of  new  ave- 
nues of  change  and  holiday  to  relieve  her 
humdrum  cares. 

Thru  it  all  the  book  lover  weaves  his  charm 
and  Parnassus  mfdces  an  excellent  guide  for 
good  reading  without  the  stispidon  of  a 
"book  list." 

Roger  Mifflin's  writing  card  gives  a  clue 
to  the  aim  of  the  book; 

"Worthy  friends,  my  wain  doth  hold 
Many  a  book,  both   new  and  old; 
Books,    the    truest    friends    of    man, 


Pill    this    rolling    caravan. 

Books  to  satisfy  all  uses, 

Golden  lyrics  of  the  Muses, 

Books  on  cookery  and  fanning. 

Novels  passionate  and  charming. 

Every  kind  for  every  need 

So  that  he  who  buys  may  read. 

What  librarian  can  surpass  us? 

MIFFLIN'S  TRAVELLING  PARNAS« 
SUS 

By  R.   Mifflin,  Prop'r." 
Even  more  attractive  and  distinctive  of 
the  true  flair  of  the  author  is  the  other  volume 
of  verse  printed  by  Doran  and  Company — 
"Songs  for  a  Little  House." 

It  is  a  collection  of  home  loving  verse — 
that  sings  itself  into  the  common  heart,  so 
easily  and  so  naturally  that  one  spontane- 
ously falls  in  love  with  the  singer — These 
beautiful  bits  of  verse  by  their  intimacy  with 
the  fundamental  heart  verities,  are  botmd  to 
be  at  home  at  al)  times  and  places,  and  their 
vogue  should  be  as  unfailing  as  the  songs  of 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  of  whose  notes  they 
are  at  times  a  reminder. 

We  can  think  of  no  nicer,  or  more  delicate 
holiday  gift  that  this  little  book  of  heart 
confection  wrapped  in  such  exquisite  liter- 
ary dress. 

To  The  Little  House 

"Dear    little    house,    dear    shabby    street, 
Dear  books  and  beds  and   food   to  eat! 
How  feeble  words  are  to  express 
The  facets  of  your  tenderness. 

How  white  the  sun  comes  thru  the  pane! 
In  tinkling  music  drips  the  rain! 
How  btu-ning  bright  the  furnace  glows! 
What  paths  to  shovel  when  it  snows! 

O   dearly   loved   Long   Island   trains! 

O  well  remembered  joys  and  pains 

How  near  the  housetops  Beauty  leans 
Along  that  little  street  in  Queens! 

Let  these   poor  rhymes  abide  for  proof 
Joy   dwells   beneath   a   humble   roof; 
Heaven   is   not   built   of  country  seats 
But    little    queer    suburban    streets!" 

Var.     W.     ^. 
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"The  Heart  Of  O  Sono  San" 
And  Other  Hearts 

The  use  of  the  word  novel  as  applied  to  a 
fonn  of  literature  began  in  that  wonderful 
century  which  saw  Queen  Blizab^th  in  her 
power  and  produced  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and  the  poems  of 
Spe^iser.  John  Lyly  was  the  first  to  h^ve  the 
term  "novelist"  applied  to  him.  His  Euphues 
was  called  "a  cunning  courtship  of  fair  words." 

Hlizab<eth  Cooper's  "The  Heart  of  O  Sono 
San"  a  novel  of  Japanese  life  may  be  said  to 
be  a  "cunning  courtship  of  fair  words"  hiit 
the  courtship  does  not  end  with  words.  The 
book  is  all  a  blossom  with  lofty  ideals,  beauti- 
ful sentiment  and  pretty  scenes.  The  book 
fully  sustains  the  publisher's  claim  that  this 
story  of  a  Japanese  woman  is  full  of  the  poetry 
of  lovely  thoughts  and  deeds.  How  O  Sono 
San  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  thing  upon 
which  she  had  centered  her  heart's  affections 
— ^her  precious  doll  in  childhood,  her  manly 
lover  in  maidenhood,  her  noble  son  in  mother- 
hood— is  a  story  so  spontaneously  and  so 
realistically  told  that  it  will  leave  its  impress 
upon  the  hearts  of  readers  young  and  old. 

Mrs.  Cooper's  stories  are  all  chiuacterized 
by  this  subtle  heart  quality  which  finds  its 
way  to  th^  depths  of  one's  emotional  nature 
and  which  fulfills  one  of  the  highest  functions 
of  the  novel.  Shjp  does  not  lack  in  "fair 
words/'  neither  do  the  fair  words  lack  in 
warmth  and  meaning.  Th|s  is  one  reason  at 
least  wl^  she  has  been  able  to  make  her  way 
to  the  front  rank  of  fiction  writers.  Many 
hearts  will  throb  with  sympathy  tmder  the 
spell  of  the  "Heart  of  O  Sono  San." 

The  One  Best  Book  on  Brazil 

The  foUowiug  extract  is  from  a  review  of 
Clayton  Sedgwick  Coopefs  "The  Brasilins  and 
their  Country"  in  the  New  York  Sun, 

If  a  North  American  reader  were 
compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
book  to  place  in  his  library^  on  Brazil 
and  its  people,  past,  present  and  future, 
we  believe  he  could  not  do  better  than 


to  select  "The  Brazilians  and  Their 
Country"  (Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany), by  Clayton  Sbdgwick  Coopbr. 
Brazil's  recent  entry  into  the  great 
war  makes  the  publication  of  such  a 
work  peculiarly  seasonable  at  this  time. 
It  is  not  a  mere  compenditun  of  his- 
tory, geography  and  statistics,  clothed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  dryness  and  ac- 
curacy,  but  it  is  a  clearly  drawn  sketch 
of  the  land  and  people,  with  here  and 
there  a  light  or  -humorous  touch,  just 
such  as  a  well  informed  gentleman 
might  give  to  a  group  of  friends.  Mr. 
Cooper  did  not  live  in  Brazil  so  long 
as  to  lose  the  sense  of  what  would  be 
interesting  to  outsiders  concerning 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants.  A 
long  residence  in  a  foreign  land  often 
deprives  an  alien  of  all  appreciation  of 
many  of  its  essential  characteristics. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Coopbr  lived 
there  long  enough  to  gain  something 
more  than  mere  surface  impressions. 
The  result  is  that  he  has  told  us  in  this 
volume  precisely  what  an  educated  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America 
wants  to  know  about  the  United  States 
of  Brazil;  and  he  has  told  it  in  a  very 
interesting  and  entertaining  way. 

The   Macmlllan   Company,   New   York 

Immensee.  By  Xheodor  Storm.  Edited 
by  Alma  S.  Fick,  A.  M.  MadisonviUe  High 
School,  Cincinnati.    Price  $.40. 

Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  First 
Course.  By  William  Ledley  Vosburgh, 
Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics. 
The  Boston  Normal  School,  and  Frederick 
William  Gentleman,  Junior  Master,  De- 
partment of  Mathematics.  The  Me- 
chanic Arts  High  School,  Boston.  Price 
$.75. 
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I  Education  In  Europe  and  die  By  Margaret  B-  Wclb,  Primary  Supervi- 

Orient.      By    David    E,    Clc^d,    Ph.B.,  stv   State   Nonnal   School,    Warrensburg, 

M.  A.,   Professor  of  Education  and  Psy-  Missouri,  PoTmcriy  Supervisor  of  Grades 

chology.  Dean  of  the  school  of  education,  3  and  4  Speyer  School,  New  York  City. 

Des  Moines  College,   Dea  Mmues,  Iowa.  Written  for  the  boys  and  girkof  the  Present 

Price  fi^.  in  the  hope  that  this  digging  intothe  Post 

How  the  Present  Came  From  the  Past  may   make   them   better   planters   of   the 

Book  II.    The  Roots  In   Oriental  Life  Future. 


EDITH  CAVELL,  war  victim  of  Prussian  barbarism  whose  last  days  are  described 

by  Hugh  Gibeoa  in  his  just  published,  "A  Journal  From  Our  Legation  In  Belgium" 

(Courtesy  Doubleday  Page  &^Company) 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD 
MEMBERS  ASSOCIATION,  INC 

Patriotism.  Cooperation.  Progress.  Economy 

Advisory  Board—Thomas  W.  Churchill,  Former  President  New  York  City  Board  of 
Educationr— W.  C.  Durand,  President  State  Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Education 
of  New  Jersey — ^Frank  H.  Sommer,  Dean  of  New  York  University  Law  School,  President 
Newark,  N.  J.  Board  of  Education.  Executive  Secretary,  Henry  Sterling  Chapin. 
Counsel,    George   W.    Harper,   Jr.    Official  Publication,  Educational  Foundations. 

Education  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  single  task  which  the  govern- 
ment has  assumed.  More  than  one-fifth  of  aU  the  revenues  of  our  states  and 
cities  are  used  for  education — Thomas  Harrison  Reed  in  .Form  and  Function 
of  American  Government, 

School  Board  membership—an  honor,  a  privilege, 

a  resi 


The  editor  of  Educational  Founda- 
tions forwarded  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  the  printed  announcements 
of  the  S.  B.  M.  A.  The  following  let- 
ter assures  us  of  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  Commissioner. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTER- 
IOR BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 
WASHINGTON 

November,  19,  1917. 
Mr.  W.  C.  O'donnell,  Jr., 
The  School  Board 

Members   Association,    Inc., 
33  East  Twenty-seventh  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  information 
in  regard  to  the  School  Board  Mem- 
bers Association.  I  am  in  hearty 
sympathy  with  any  movement  that 
wiU  give  to  members  of  school  boards 
a  better  opportunity  to  understand 
their  work,  and  to  members  of  boards 
of  education  of  one  community  an 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  being 
done  elsewhere.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  I  can  at  any 
time. 

Yours  suicerely, 
(Signed)  P.  P.  Claxton. 
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THE  QUESTIONNAIRE   OF  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  FEDERATION 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  S.  B.  M.  A.  to 
encourage  and  to  urge  the  organiza- 
tion of  state  federations  of  school 
board  members.  New  Jersey  seems 
to  be  the  most  progressive  state  in 
the  union  on  this  line.  Possibly  the 
impression  is  due  to  the  proximity  of 
that  fair  land  just  across  the  Hudson 
and  as  our  knowledge  is  extended  we 
may  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  a 
change  of  opinion.  We  trust  that  our 
friends  in  other  states  will  not  be 
slow  in  claiming  priority — ^if  they  can 
make  good  the  claim.  At  any  rate  we 
want  all  the  information  possible  and 
can  make  good  use  of  it.  This  is 
where  the  principle  of  cooperation 
applies. 

But  as  to  New  Jersey,  and  because 
of  the  significance  of 'the  document  we 
publish  herewith  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  officers  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration. Even  the  letter  head  is 
something  of  an  inspiration  and  we, 
therefore,  publish  the  communication 
just  as  it  appears  in  the  copy  sent  to 
us.  We  have  also  secured  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  New  Jersey  Fed- 
eration from  .  its  worthy  president, 
W.  C.  W.  DuRAND,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  our  next  issue. 


FACSIMILE 


W.  C  W.  OURANO  I.    KOWAHO    HAHniSON  CHAKLCS    W.   TAVCOK  80MUM0  8.   MCAB 

•   raSklOCMT  VICC'PIIKaiOCMT  •KCttBTAMV  tmsaswubh 

90MPT0M  LAKCS.  M.  J.  CHC»TKf«PIKLO.'N.  J.  NBWANN.N.J.  CAMOCM.  M.J. 


Qllfr  j^tatr  9tbtvAion  of 

Stotiirt  IbardB  of  SbtmttUm 

of  Nttn  Mtnts. 


•flncktN.ll.Nf>  Ml    ill  diwAmd  fcWili.m 


Newark.  N.  J..  October  23,  1917. 

"To  All  Board*  of  Education: 

TThc  next  meeting  of  the  Federation  ia  expected  to  b«  of  exceptional  imporunce.  and  In  order  that  the  wideat  range  of 
anbjccta  may  be  covered  expeditionaly,  we  are  aubmitting  a  liat  of  qveationa  to  all  local  boardt,  with  a  view  of  presenting 
iheat  of  most  importance  to  the  meeting  for  immediate  attention,  and  ask  that  yon  favor  the  State  School  System,  through 
the  Federation,  with  your  opiniona  and  experience  in  these  mattera»  aa  well  as  any  other  auggestiona  which  you  may  have 
to  offer: 

Ooe:      Do  you  isvor  a  ebaago  in  the  Stoto  School  Law  rtdueiag  tbo  aumhti  oi  mombtn  ia  /oca/  Bo*rdi 
of  Education?    U  mo,  to  what  number,  and  wAy? 

Two:      Do  you  iavor  tbo  eMtablishment  of  tbt  ofice  of  Suto  Supervisor  of  Attendance  to  aid,  direct  and  sup- 
piement  the  work  oi  the  local  attendance  o^erf 

Three:  Do  you  favor  the  policy  of  the  conaolidation  of  rural  schools,  including  both  Elementary  and  High 
Schools? 

Four:     Do  you  favor  a  course  in  agriculture,  aa  a  required  part  of  industrial  training? 

Five:     What  baa  been  your  experience  with  the  presem  system  of  medical  inspection,  and  what  suggestions 
have  you  for  improvement? 

Six:        What  method,  in  your  opinion,  can  Boards  of  Education  use  to  induce  teachers  to  take  advantage 
of  the  State  Summer  Schools? 

Seven:    What  is  the  attitude  of  teachers  in  your  district  toward  the  present  compulsory  membership  in  the 
teacher^  retirement  fund? 

Eight:    What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  important  worh  tor  the  Federation,  in  its  e0on  to  itaprove  the 
Stmto  School  Syatem  and  raise  the  standards  of  eMciency  and  economy? 

Pleaae  acnd  reply  at  yoor  earliest  convenience  to  the  Secretary  in  return  envelope  encloaed,  in  order  that  it  n»y  be 
•elaaaified  and  ready  for  consideration  at  the  meeting. 

May  we  not  urge  that  every  local  Board  of  Bdncation  be  represented  at  the  meeting  of  the  Federation,  which  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  December  1st,  at  the  State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  at  10.30  ^.  M.  The  Executive  Board  will  meet  on  the 
evening  of  November  30tli. 

We  feel  sore  that  everyone  who  attends  thia  meeting  will  be  greatly  benefited  and  will  appreciate  more  fully  the-lmpor- 
e  of  the  Federation  and  Ita  work. 


Boarda  who  have  not  heretofore  attended  the  meetings  are  urged  to  aend  their  Representatives  and  enroll  at  this  time, 
•«ad  thereby  aid  In  carrying  out  the  objecta  of  the  Federation  by  raiaing  the  standards  of  our  Educational  System,  our  Citixen- 
•nd  the  more  effective  expenditure  of  public  money. 

Amlclpttiiq^  yoor  eo-pperatlSn,  perrnit  ua  to  remain, 

Youra  very  truly, 

CHARLES  P.  TAYLOR,  W.  C.  W.  DURAND. 

Sec'ctary.  President. 
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THE  WAR  SAVING  ON  METHOD  OF 
ORDERING  TEXT  BOOKS 


Earlier  ordering  of  sdiool  text  books 
by  boards  of  education  offers  a  fruit- 
ful field  for  saving  in  war  time,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  P.  Kendall,  of 
the  Plimpton  Press,  whose  statement 
on  the  subject  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

If  the  school  boards  can  arrange  to 
adopt  school  texts  before  January 
first,  asserts  Mr.  Kendall,  instead 
of  waiting  until  the  end  of  the  school 
year  in  June,  a  large  saving  in  the 
bookbinding  trade  will  result.  Order- 
ing school  textbooks  earlier  in  the 
year  will,  it  is  declared,  help  to  regu- 
larize employment  in  the  school  book 
trade,  making  uniform  bours  of  work 
and  rates  of  pay  possible  tbruout  the 
year.  In  one  plant  at  the  present 
time  the  hours  of  labor  so  vary  be- 
tween winter  and  summer,  that  on  a 
basis  of  loo  per  cent  as  the  fiat  weekly 
wage,  operators  dtuing  the  summer 
months,  because  of  overtime,  earn 
about  130  per  cent,  and  during  the 
winter  months  about  60  per  cent. 
The  workers  are  obliged  to  work  very 
long  hotu^  in  the  summer  time  and 
go  without  vacations. 

Earlier  ordering  of  school  books  will 
also  conserve  human  energy,  because 
it  will  make  it  possible  to  run  a  factory 
with  a  minimum  number  of  employees ; 
it  will  save  machinery,  because  less 
will  be  required  to  produce;  and  it  will 
save  coal  in  conserving  tie  beat, 
light,  and  power.  Furthermore,  the 
efiidency  of  the  plant  can  be  greatly 
increased  where  work  is  unifom  in 
quantity,  and  the  cost  of  production 


is  much  less  in  a  plant  where  the 
product  is  produced  more  uniformly. 
As  a  result  of  Mr.  Kendall's 
suggestion,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation has  written  to  every  dty  schod 
board  in  the  country  asking  whether 
it  will  not  be  possible  hereafter  to 
order  schools  books  before  the  first  of 
January. 

BOOK    MENTION 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  N«w 
York  and  Chicago 

Rivenide  Educational  Monographs.  Edit- 
ed by  Henry  Suzzallo,  President  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

The  Observation  of  Teaching.  By  C.  R. 
Maxwell,  Supervisor  Training  School,  State 
Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin. 
Boston,  New  Yoric  and  Chigago.  Price, 
$.70. 

Iriquoia  Publishing  Company,  Sjrracuse, 

New  York 

Bugle  Calls  of  Liberty.  Our  National 
Reader  of  Patriotism  by  Gertrude  Van 
Duyn  Southworth,  Author  of  "Great 
Cities  of  the  United  States,"  "Builders  of 
Our  Country,"  "A  First  Book  in  American 
History  with  European  Beginnings,"  etc., 
etc.  and  Paul  Mayo  Paine,  M.  A.,  libra- 
rian, Syracuse  Public  Library.  Sjracuse, 
New  York. 

Princeton  University  Press 

Value  of  the  Classics.  Bdited  by  Andrew 
P.  West,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  CoUegc, 
Princeton  University.    Price  $1.50  cloth. 

Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago 

Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway  Lands.  By  Jo- 
seph C.  Sindelar,  Hlustrations  by  Helen 
Geraldine  Hodge.    Price  $.45. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SPECIAL  CORRES- 
PONDENCE COURSES  IN  BOOKKEEPING 

(All  rights  Reserved) 

By  FRANK^^MACDONALD, 

Chief  of  Staff,  The  Audit  and  System  Bureau  of  New  York 


General  Course 

Success  depends  largely  upon  a 
person's  ability  to  think  clearly  and  to 
act  intelligently. 

Our  courses  have  been  planned  with 
this  in  view.  We,  therefore,  request 
that  you  earnestly  attack  the  prob- 
lems we  shall  set  before  you. 

Your  standing  on  our  "List  of 
Bookkeepers  Available  for  Positions" 
will  be  determined  by  your  record. 

When  you  have  gained  the  funda- 
mentals of  bookkeeping  we  shall  pre- 
sent transactions  occurring  daily  in 
the  business  world,  and  when  you 
have  sufficiently  advanced  we  shall 
call  upon  you,  without  previous  warn- 
ing, to  send  in  your  papers  to  be  audi- 
ted. 

Your  errors  will  be  pointed  out  and 
instructions  given  you  that  will  aid 
you  to  prevent  such  errors  in  the 
future. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  course 
we  shall  give  you  a  rating  and  shall 
present  your  record  to  those  who  apply 
to  us  for  bookkeepers. 

Qinestion  i,  What  is  Business? 

Broadly  speaking  business  is  after 
all  but  the  buying  and  selling  of  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  life. 


The  student  must  remember  that  he 
is  dealing  with  business  every  day  even 
when  going  to  school  or  eating  his 
dinner.' 

Records  are  kept  of  his  schooling, 
the  buildings  must  be  built  and  main- 
tained, his  teachers  must  be  paid. 
His  home  furnished,  warmed,  and 
made  comfortable,  and  his  dinner 
must  be  purchased. 

Therefore  let  him  enter  upon  this 
course  with  a  tranquil  mind,  for  he  is 
dealing  with  the  things  of  every  day 
Hfe. 

Question  2,  Why  is  Bookkeeping  Neces- 
sary? 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  is  because 
of  the  complexity  of  our  present-day 
life. 

Many  transactions  are  entered  into 
and  man's  memory  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently trained  to  remember  them  all. 
He,  therefore,  must  make  a  memo- 
randtmi  of  them  if  he  would  keep  from 
endless  disputes  with  those  from  whom 
he  buys  or  to  whom  he  sells. 

Question  j.  What  is  Bookkeeping? 

Bookkeeping  is  but  memoranda  of  a 
business.  The  memoranda  must  be 
accurate  and  complete  to  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  owner  of  the  busi- 
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Therefore — Rule  i:  Bookeeping  is 
the  making  of  accurate  and  complete 
memoranda  of  the  transactions  of  a 
business. 

In  the  rush  of  the  day's  work  you 
will  be  tempted  many  times  to  neg- 
lect to  make  a  note  of  something  you 
will  need  later  in  your  work,  trusting 
to  your  memory  for  it  when  you  need 
it.  We  recently  had  a  case  where  one 
of  our  clients  lost  many  dollars  because 
his  bookkeeper  forgot  to  note  an  ap- 
parently tmimportant  matter,  but 
which  later  proved  to  be  a  matter  of 
importance. 

Again — Rule  i:  Bookkeeping  is  the 
making  of  accurate  and  complete  memo- 
randa of  the  Transactions  of  a  business. 

Accurate  and  Complete — ^An  in- 
accurate or  incomplete  memorandum 
may  seem  to  su£Sce  but  it  will  not. 
Bxperience  has  so  proved  it. 

Therefore,  we  again  repeat  the  rule 
which  you  must  always  remember  if 
you  would  be  a  successful  bookkeeper. 

Rule  I :  Bookkeeping  is  the  making 
of  accurate  and  complete  memoranda  of 
the  transactions  of  a  business. 

Bookkeeping  becomes  a  science  when 
the  transactions  are  so  noted  and  ana- 
lysed that  the  owner  of  a  business  may 
be  guided  in  the  conduct  of  his  busi- 
ness. 

Scientifically  kept  books  make  for 
greater  ease  in  their  keeping  and  the 
rendering  of  correct  reports  of  the 
business'  condition. 

Inaccurate  and  incomplete  books 
may  lead  to  business  ruin. 

Question  4,  What  is  Single  Entry 
Bookkeeping? 

A  mere  jotting  down  of  transactions 


leaving  the  owner  of  a  business  at  the 
end  of  a  period  with  memoranda  which 
would  have  to  be  tfaoroly  analysed  to 
show  him  the  condition  of  his  business. 

Single  entry  bookkeeping  corre- 
sponds to  your  diary  in  which  you  note 
the  happenings  or  the  thou^ts  of  your 
daily  life. 

Question  5,  What  is  Double  Entry 
Bookkeeping? 

Double  meaning  two  entries  for 
each  transaction — one  being  a  charge 
and  the  other  a  credit  for  a  like  amount. 

Double  entry  bookkeeping  is  bal- 
anced memoranda  of  the  transactions 
of  a  business. 

It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  if  we 
part  with  something  we  get  something 
in  its  place.  If  we  gain  something  we 
must  give  something. 

You  can  better  remember  this  theory 
if  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  our  whole 
life  is  based  upon  it.  If  we  give  forth 
energy  in  the  way  of  exercise  we  gain 
strength  of  muscle.  If  we  devote  our 
minds  to  good  thoughts  we  react  in 
good  deeds.  If  we  devote  our  spare 
time  to  the  reading  of  good  books  we 
enrich  our  minds. 

Question  6,  Is  there  more  than  one 
kind  of  double  entry  bookkeeping? 

Double  entry  bookkeeping  may  be 
divided  into  two  broad  general  divi- 
sions. 

One  division  represents  the  trans- 
actions in  a  balanced  form,  only  a 
part  of  the  transactions  being  analysed. 

The  other  division  represents  the 
transaction  in  a  balanced  form  thoroly 
analysed  from  which  the  condition 
of  the  business  may  be  disclosed  in  a 
very  few  minutes. 

The  latter  division  we  shall  make 
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the  subject  of  this  course.  It  repre- 
sents the  kind  of  bookkeeping  needed 
in  every  business  today  and  is  em- 
pk>yed  in  one  form  or  another  in  the 
most  successful  business  houses  modi- 
fied or  amplified  according  to  their 
requirements. 

Question  7,  What  are  the  three  prin- 
cipal terms  most  used  in  bookkeeping. 

The  three  principle  terms  are 
DEBIT  and  CREDIT  and  ACCOUNT 

Debit  and  Credit  are  always  when 
spoken  together  used  in  this  order, 
debit  first  and  credit  second. 

It  is  very  important  that  you  remem- 
ber this  order  because  it  represents  the 
debit  and  credit  sides  of  your  books. 
You  can  more  easily  remember  this 
if  you  will  think  of  the  way  that  you 
read  your  books  or  papers,  you  always 
read  from  the  left  to  the  right — The 
debit  is  the  left  and  the  credit  the  right. 

Question  7 — i,  What  does  the  term 
Debit  mean? 

The  words  debit  and  charge  mean 
the  same  thing  in  bookkeeping,  the 
word  charge  is  more  frequently  used, 
and  we  will  use  it  thruout  the  course 
instead  of  the  word  debit.  When  an 
amotmt  is  entered  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  an  account  the  account  is 
charged. 

Suppose  you  keep  books  of  your 
personal  transactions,  then  if  you 
loaned  your  friend  some  money,  you 
would  open  an  account  for  him  in 
your  books  and  charge  him  with  the 
amount,  you  would  enter  this  amount 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page. 

Question  7 — 2,  What  does  the  term 
Credit  mean? 


The  word  credit  has  two  meanings 
in  business. 

The  broader  meaning  refers  to  the 
ability  of  a  business  to  pay  its  bills. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  which  we 
wish  to  explain  now  relates  to  the 
entering  of  amounts  in  the  accounts. 

When  an  amount  is  entered  on  the 
right-hand  side  of  an  account  the 
account  is  credited. — ^If  your  friend 
returned  the  loan  spoken  of  under 
Question  7 — i  you  would  credit  his 
account  with  it,  you  would  enter  it  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  page. 

Question  7 — j,  What  does  ike  term 
Account  mean? 

Perhaps  you  will  more  readily  under- 
stand its  meaning  when  you  think 
what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  would  be  to 
have  your  Geography,  and  your  Arith- 
metic and  your  Algebra  and  your 
Reader  and  perhaps  other  books  all 
mixed  in  one  book,  you  would  not 
know  where  to  turn  for  what  you 
wanted.  Suppose  your  mother  mixed 
her  potatoes  and  onions  and  apples 
and  eggs  and  bread  all  in  one  basket, 
or  the  groceryman  had  his  salt  or 
sugar  and  potatoes  in  the  same  barrel. 

An  account  is  a  separate  record 
of  business  transactions  of  one  kind  or 
with  one  person. 

Remember  it  is  a  separate  record. 

Some  business  men  lose  money  by 
not  keeping  an  account  of  each  kind 
of  expense,  by  charging  all  of  the  ex- 
penses in  one  account  they  do  not 
know  how  much  each  kind  of  expense 
costs  them. 
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The  Drama 


Dranui  Comedy  Club 

Among  the  many  social  organizations  with 
dramatic  aflUiations  the  Drama  Comedy 
Club  b  somewhat  unique.  "Charity — ^The 
Greatest  Of  All"  is  the  rallying  cry.  It  is 
described  in  the  announcements  as  "A  Charity 
Organization  For  Men  and  Women"  and 
even  a  partial  list  of  the  charities  aided  by 
the  club  justifies  the  description.  The  ob- 
jects of  the  Drama  Comedy  Club  put  a  philan- 
thropic purpose  behind  th&  so-called  pleasures 
of  life  so  that  whether  the  members  sing, 
dance,  play  cards  or  go  to.  the  theatre  they 
manage  to  do  all  things  in  such  a  way  as  to 
help  along  some  worthy  charity.  Public 
performances  of  tmtried  plays  by  authors  old 
and  new  are  given.  Dramatic  talent  is  de- 
veloped. TlMp  proceeds  of  all  entertainments 
go  to  various  charities.  The  "executive 
wheel"  is  composed  of  one  hundred  promi- 
nent women.  The  founder  and  pre^dent  is 
Bdytfa  Totten  a  most  capable  and  accomp- 
lished leader  in  many  great  enterprises. 

The  Washington  Square  Players 

For  their  first  subscription  bill  of  the  sea- 
son The  Washington  Square  Plajrers  are  pre- 
senting four  plays  which  furnish  an  evening's 
entertainment  of  pleasing  variety  and  unique 
dramatic  interest.  First,  there  is  Grace  Lati- 
mer Wright's  "Blind  Alley"  the  scene  of  which 
is  a  small  university  town  in  New  England. 
The  characters  move  in  scholastic  atmos- 
phere and  the  story  offers  an  interesting 
psychological  problem.  Second,  Fenimore 
Morrill's  comedy  ''The  Avenue"  with  a  bril- 
liant show  window  demonstration  of  hand- 
some gowns,  the  manikins  being  endowed 
with  reflective  gifts  and  powers  of  speech  so 
that  they  are  able  to  pass  comment  on  weak 
mortab.  "In  The  Zone' '  a  sea  tale  by  Bugene 
O'Neill  is  the  most  exciting  play  of  the  group. 
It  is  intense  from  the  first  word  to  the  last. 
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The  last  piece  is  a  comedy  by  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  J. 
Garrets  Underbill  called  "His  Widow's  Hus- 
band." The  Washington  Square  Players  are 
entitled  to  congratulations  on  the  character 
and  success  of  this  program. 

The  Torches 

M.  Henry  Bataille's  great  drama  in  an 
English  version  by  Charlton  Andrews,  with 
Lester  Lonergan  in  the  leading  role  has  pro- 
voked all  kinds  of  comment  on  the  part  of 
critics  and  auditors.  Only  a  play  of  protnmd 
worth  could  elicit  such  a  variety  of  opiiions* 
even  the  ridicule  having  in  it  something  of 
a  compliment  as  it  is  directed  toward  the 
subtleties  of  the  author's  thought.  Fcr  peo- 
ple who  live  quite  largely  on  the  intellectual 
side  of  life  and  to  whom,  idealism  is  always 
an  admirable  quality  this  drama  is  the 
strongest  and  most  satisfying  play  seen  on  an 
American  stage  for  a  long  time.  This  opinion 
is  quite  aside  from  the  consideration  of  the 
moral  principle  illustratejd  in  the  play.  Men 
who  know  life,  however,  understand  that  the 
human  can  be  at  the  same  time  primitive  and 
superman  however  contradictory  the  state- 
ment may  seem  to  be.  So  in  The  Torches  we 
see  great  souls  and  great  intellects  and  great 
lives  flecked  with  little  faults  thftt  result  in 
disaster.  To  the  impressionable,  however, 
the  play  furnishes  an  inspiration  toward  the 
star-ward  life — an  impulse  at  least  in  the 
direction  of  the  higher  and  purer  things  of 
the  spirit.  The  Shuberts  are  presenting  the 
play  at  the  Bijou  Theatre. 

Lombardl,  Ltd. 

A  sparkling  comedy  brilliantly  produced 
artistically  staged,  and  deveriy  acted — all 
this  is  true  of  Lombardi,  Ltd.  The  play  was 
written  by  Frederick  and  Fanny  Halton,  and 
is  presented  by  Oliver  Morosco  at  the  Morosco 
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Theatre.  The  part  of  Tito  Lombardi  a 
fashionable  New  York  dressmaker  gives  Leo 
C^arillo  just  the  best  kind  of  an  opportunity 
to  display  his  vivacity  and  wit.  There  is  a 
laugh  or  a  smile  in  almost  every  word  he 
speaks.  Excellent  work  is  done  also  by  the 
entire  supporting  company.  The  selfishness 
of  some  people  is  brought  into  direct  contrast 
with  the  unselfishness  of  other  people  so  that 
one  may  conclude,  once  again  that  it  pays  to 
be  good,  even  if  goodness  has  to  wait  a  long 
time  for  its  reward. 

The  Country  Cousin 

"The  Country  Cousin"  in  which  Alexandra 
Carlisle  takes  the  part  of  a  sensible  country 


woman  who  sees  thru  the  artificialities  of 
city  sham  is  still  reminding  good  audiences 
at  the  Gaiety  Iheatre  of  their  rural  experi- 
ences. This  play  has  received  unusual  com- 
mendation from  President  Wilson  and  Bx- 
President  Roosevelt,  and  altho  the  situations 
are  not  particularly  new,  the  manner  of 
treatment  makes  an  interesting  evening  of 
entertainment.  The  play  strikes  a  straight 
blow  at  sham  and  "codfish  aristocracy/'  and 
at  the  dose  one  feels  that  it  is  not  a  lasting 
disgrace  even  to  carry  a  "wicker  suitcase." 
The  play  is  in  line  with  the  philosophy  of 
Mark  Twain,  and  O.  Henry  and  other  sensi- 
ble men  in  whose  writing  the  sense  of  reality, 
and  cutting  away  of  foolish  conventions,  are 
uppermost. 
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To  Domestic  Science  Glasses 


Mr.  Otis  E. 
Glidden.  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert, 
has  aeated  a 

He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.   The  name  is  Jiffy-JelL 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tin^ costing  twice  as  much  as 
the  common.  To  obtain  enough 
,  hehasform- 
,  edapartner- 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  is  so 
neutral  that 
it  never  modifies  tiie  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
one  is  artifidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  so  it 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 
The  flavor  is  added  from  Hie 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
zcstful  flavor.  Jiffy-Jell 
desserts  taste  like  fresh 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts, 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  it 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prof.  Allyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  Wley 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  shall  gladly  send  enough 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 
tic Science.  Alsobook  of  recipes. 
For  your  own 
sake,  find  it  out 
It  will  change 
your  whole  con- 
ception of  gela- 
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Sex- Education  and  Social  Hygiene 

in  War  Time 

By  Mauricb  a.  Bigbix>w 

Professor  of  Biology  and  Director  of  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


MANY  times  in  1915  it  was  said 
there  could  be  little  hopeof 
keeping  widespread  interest  in  the 
American  sex-education  and  social 
hygiene  movements,  because  the  be- 
ginning of  war  had  so  completely  dis- 
tracted attention  from  so  many  pro- 
blems that  seemed  important  in  time 
of  peace.  However,  as  in  many  other 
things  which  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Great  War  we  considered  on  the  basis 
of  anti-bellum  views  and  experiences, 
we  were  decidedly  wrong  in  thinking 
that  the  intelligent  public  would  refuse 
to  remain  interested  in  the  sex  pro- 
blems which  had  been  pressed  forward 
for  attention  during  the  preceding  ten 
years.  Of  course  the  experts  in  the 
sociology  of  sex  knew,  from  the  history 
of  all  previous  wars,  that  there  was 
sure  to  be  an  enormous  increase  of 
sexual  promiscuity  and,  therefore,  of 
venereal  diseases,  not  only  in  the 
armies  but  also  in  the  civilian  popula- 
tion; but  while  these  terrible  concomit- 
ants of  war  were  expected  by  the  special- 
ists in  social  hygiene  and  military  medi- 
cine, they  did  not  expect  a  wave  of 
public  interest  in  the  sex  problems  of 
wartime.    Fortunately,  for  the  health 


and  efficiency  of  the  armies  of  Uude 
Sam  and  especially  for  the  future 
health  and  morals  of  the  American 
people,  there  has  developed  during  the 
year  1917  a  widespread  and  deep 
interest  in  sex-education  and  social 
hygiene.  It  is  true  t^at  the  greatest 
interest  is  primarily  witH  reference  to 
the  armies  being  prepared,  and  hence 
attention  is  being  centered  at  present 
on  the  soldiers  in  training  and  on  the 
civilian  population  which  is  near 
military  establishments.  However, 
the  recognized  importance  of  a  direct 
and  immediate  attackonthe  sex  prob- 
lems of  the  soldiers  is  leading  many 
people  to  see  that  the  situation  in  a 
military  camp  is  only  a  concentration 
and  expansion  of  the  immoral  and 
unmoral  sexual  conditions  in  the  cotm- 
try  at  large.  In  other  words,  the 
irregular  sexual  habits  of  many 
soldiers  who  overlook  the  moral  law  is 
far  from  being  the  direct  result  of 
military  life.  It  is  no  new  development 
found  only  in  army  camps.  It  is 
simply  on  a  large  scale  a  consolidation 
of  some  immorally-tending  forces  that 
are  very  common  among  young  men 
everywhere    today.    Chief    of    these 
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of  soldiers  have  been  disabled  either 
temporarily  or  permanently  by  ven- 
ereal diseases  and  are  spreading  in- 
fection  in   the  general  population  of 
all  the  countries  involved.  To  guard 
against    such   awful   results   in    the 
United  States  there  has  been  prepared 
by  medical  officers  a  complete  plan  for 
fighting  the  greatest  of  all  disease 
scourges  of  war.    Dr.  W.  P.  Snow, 
General  Secretary  of  the  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  has  been 
detailed  for  service  in  Washington  as 
Secretary    of    the    General    Medical 
Board   of   the   Council   of   National 
Defense  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Venereal    Diseases.    The 
Medical  Board  has  appointed  a  Sub- 
Committee  for  Civilian  Cooperation 
in     Combating    Venereal     Diseases, 
which    sub-committee    is    especially 
charged   with    control   of   vice   con-* 
ditions  by  the  cooperation  of  civil 
authorities  in  the  vicinity  of  army 
camps.    A  section  of  the  law  for  the 
new   army   establishes   around   each 
camp   a   military   zone   from   which 
prostitutes  and  alcoholic  liquors  are 
excluded.    It  is  especially  significant 
that  the  Medical  Board  has  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  alcoholic  beveragf  s 
increase   prostitution    and,    in    turn, 
venereal    diseases.    Still    more    im- 
portant is  the  official  resolution  of  the 
Board  that  "sexual  continence  is  com- 
patible with  health  and  that  it  is  the 
best  preventive  of  venereal  infections." 
This    statement,    backed    by    many 
eminent  medical  authorities,  is  being 
broadcasted   among   the  soldiers  by 
means  of  lectures  and  printed  matter. 
In  spite  of  all  warnings  and  ethical 
appeals,  it  is  inevitable  that  a  certain 
number  of  soldiers  will  take  chances 
and   expose   themselves   to   venereal 
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infection.  Some  moralists  would 
leave  such  individuals  to  develop 
disease  as  "a  just  retribution  for  their 
sins."  The  army  medical  staff  la 
unable  to  overlocdc  the  seriousness  of 
such  disease  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  soldier's  country,  his  present  or 
future  family,  and  society  in  general, 
and,  therefore,  the  soldier  who  falls 
into  temptation  will  be  expected  to 
present  himself  for  medical  treatment 
that  tends  to  check  developing  disease 
germs.  Perhaps  this  may  seem  to 
make  immorality  safe*  for  the  in- 
dividual soldier,  but  th^  important 
point  is  that  his  preant  or  future 
family  and  society  are  protected.  We 
may  doubt  whether  such  modem 
prophylaxis  will  decrease  the  genuine 
morality  of  men  with  moral  ideals. 

At  any  rate  the  United  States  can 
not  now  stop  to  worry  about  the 
ethics  of  venerea]  prophylaxis  and  rtin 
the  risk  of  repeating  the  experience  of 
one  European  country  which  in  three 
years  has  had  a  more  than  three  hun- 
dred per  cent  increase  of  syphilis  and 
gonorrhea  in  the  civilian  population, 
especially  in  women. 

In  the  social  hygiene  campaign 
directly  affecting  the  men  of  the  army 
there  is  much  work  for  persons  and 
organizations  independent  of  the 
military  system.  The  suppression  of 
prostitution  and  use  of  aloohc^  outside 
of  the  military  zones  and  in  towns 
where  soldiers  in  training  spend  their 
leisure  time  is  beyond  the  control  of 
the  military  authorities.  In  most 
cases  there  is  need  of  stimulation  of 
local  public  officials  by  private  citizens. 
Still  another  important  work  for 
civilians,  especially  leading  women,  is 
an  educational  and  supervising  cam- 
paign against  the  bevies  of  silly  girls 
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who  in  the  presence  of  any  kind  of  a 
nnifonn  forget  their  womanly  dignity 
and  actually  take  the  initiative  in 
flirtation  which  may  lead  on  to  danger. 
Sudi  conduct,  to  say  the  least,  in- 
creases the  temptations  of  the  young 
soldier  and  reduces  his  respect  for 
women,  which  should  be  his  most 
powerful  guide.  Certainly  the  young 
soldiers,  like  all  normal  young  men, 
should  be  associated  with  helpful 
young  women  as  much  as  possible;  but 
sensible  and  mature  women  should 
arrange  and  supervise  social  oppor- 
tunities under  conditions  devoid  of  the 
dangers  of  random  and  clandestine 
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Christian    Association    is    especially 
interested  in  this  line  of  work. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  some  of  the 
largest  work  of  sez-education  and 
social  hygiene  in  these  days  of  war. 
As  suggested  before,  we  are  dealing 
with  the  very  old  problems  of  sex. 
Wartime  has  simply  brought  them 
again  to  our  attention.  Perhaps  the 
present  situation  will  make  many 
thinking  but  hitherto  complacent  men 
and  women  realize  for  the  first  tinie 
that  the  young  people  of  each  genera- 
tion must  be  specially  educated  for 
understanding  the  life-perpetuating 
instinct  which  uncontrolled  drags 
humanity  downward. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  on  Our  Elementary 

Schools 

By  William  L.  UmsGVSL 

Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City 

[Dr.  Ettinger's  utterances  are  characterised  by  earnestness  and  eloquence.  This  statement 
ramished  at  our  request  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  elementary  school  problem.  Its  author  was 
recently  portrayed  in  this  magazine  in  an  article  under  the  caption  "A  Progressive  Road  Man." 


SURPRISING,  indeed,  it  would  be 
if  our  public  schools  as  one  of  our 
fundamental  agencies  for  the  main- 
tenance and  the  upbuilding  of  our 
national  life,  did  not  reflect  in  their 
activities,  and  in  their  ideals,  some 
effects  of  our  participation  in  tbe 
present  titanic  world  war  waged 
against  the  truculence  and  the 
treachery  of  a  nation  obsessed  with  a 
desire  for  world  domination.  The 
national  flag  rippling  in  the  gleams  of 
the  morning  light  as  it  flies  above  our 
schools  is  not  only  a  profession  of  faith, 
but  also  a  challenge  to  our  foes,  and 
the  messages  of  our  eloquent  President 
found  on  the  walls  of  every  classroom, 


are  a  darion  call  to  service  in  defense 
of  democracy. 

In  many  vital  and  concrete  ways 
our  daily  school  work  reflects  the 
changed  conditions.  Whether  we 
regard  the  matter  from  the  standpoint 
of  physical  training,  discipline,  cur- 
riculum, or  an  enriched  concept  of 
patriotism,  we  can  dearly  perceive 
impulses  and  influences  that  are  newly 
bom  as  a  result  of  our  partidpation  in 
the  present  struggle. 

The  recognized  need  of  a  more 
vigorous  type  of  childhood  free  from 
the  defects  often  devdoped  by  ex- 
cessive confinement  at  the  school  desk, 
is    evidenced    by    recent    legislation. 
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hearts  tbey  pass  from  the  quiet  paths 
of  peace  to  the  shell-scarred  field  of 
battle.  As  in  '6i,  the  youth  of  our 
land  was  called  to  the  colors  in  the 
defense  of  democracy,  so  also  today 
our  greatest  treasures — ^your  son  and 
mine — are  called  from  the  plow,  the 
bench,  the  study  hall,  yea  even  from 
the  sanctuary.  They  are  ready  to 
pour  forth  their  life's  blood  that  this 
land  conceived  in  liberty  shall  not  be 
throttled  in  the  ruthless  grasp  of  an 
autocratic  power.  They  are  Ameri- 
can Soldiers,  so  are  we.  They  are 
figihting  in  an  American  cause,  so  are 
we.  They  must  battle  with  a  mon- 
strous army,  supremely  organized  for 


world  dominion.  So  must  we  battle 
— ^with  self.  We  must  put  aside  all 
thoughts  of  ease,  all  phms  for  selfish 
enrichment  or  advancement,  and  pour 
forth  our  efforts  and  our  treasures  that 
their  struggle  shall  not  be  in  vain. 

We  must  don  the  Spartan  mantle  of 
self  denial,  and  back  up  our  splendid 
fighting  youth  to  the  last  of  our 
resources.  In  the  words  of  our  Presi- 
dent, may  the  many  months  of  fiery 
trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us  insure 
"a  universal  dominion  of  right  by  such 
a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring 
peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and 
make  the  world  itself  at  last  free." 


The  Gary  System  in  the  Crucible  of  a 

Political  Campaign 

By  William  Charlbs  O'Donnbll,  Jr. 


"TTS  uprightness  is  its  strength," 
*'!•  saidPRBDERiCKTHB  Grbat,  allud- 
ing to  the  obelisk  in  the  royal  garden. 
The  lesson  was  intended  for  the  young 
prince  to  whom  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed. It  does  not  seem  always  to 
apply  to  politics.  John  Purroy 
MiTCHBL  seems  an  upright  man  and 
apparently  he  gave  New  York  City  an 
upright  administration  as  mayor,  but  a 
hurricane  of  ballots  swept  him  from 
office  at  therecent  election.  One  of  the 
arguments  most  vehemently  urged 
agamst  him  was  his  espousal  of  the 
Gary  System  in  the  New  York  Schools. 
Never  before  were  school  problems 
brought  so  directly  to  the  "people"  as 
they  were  during  the  campaign.  Even 
in  this  vaunted  democracy  of  ours  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  hearing  aca- 
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demic  questions  discussed  learnedly, 
or  otherwise,  on  street  comers.  The 
cloister  and  the  curb  have  discovered  a 
relationship  affecting  interests  that 
reach  far  beyond  a  local  political  con- 
test. The  lessons  of  that  contest  need 
to  be  remembered  not  by  politicians 
only,  but  even  more  so  by  educators. 

For  the  sake  of  getting  "atmos- 
phere" into  the  story  let  me  picture 
two  scenes,  both  vivid  in  memory. 

At  an  early  evening  hour  in  late 
October  I  found  m3rself  one  of  a  group 
of  several  htmdred  people  gathered 
about  an  automobDe  conveniently 
placed  to  be  used  as  a  platform  from 
which  a  discharge  of  verbal  pyro- 
technics would  attract  the  greatest 
attention.  A  youthful  speaker 
vociferated,  gesticulated   and  hyper- 
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bolized  after  the  traditional  fashion 
of  the  political  harangue.  The  crowd 
evidently  enjoyed  his  florid  oratory, 
relished  his  wit,  and  encouraged  his 
vituperations  with  frequent  applause. 
He  represented  the  Gaiy  System  as  a 
capitalistic  intrigue,  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Its  purpose  was  to  widen  the 
gulf  between  the  classes  by  providing 
one  kind  of  education  for  the  children 
of  the  poor  while  the  rich  were  giving 
their  children  a  training  that  would 
result  in  higher  intelligence,  broader 
culture,  and  consequently  social  and 
industrial  supremacy. 

He  denounced  the  system  and  con- 
signed its  advocates  to  that  perdition 
prepared  for  all  workers  of  iniquity. 
His  logic  brought  him  irresistably  and 
triumphantly  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  good  citizens  would  vote  against 
the  reelection  of  Mr.  Mitchbl  under 
whose  administration  the  infamous 
system  had  been  brought  to  the  City. 
His  zeal  for  the  schools  was  like  a  con- 
suming fire,  his  solicitude  for  little 
childrm  was  almost  tearful. 

On  another  occasion  during  the 
campaign  I  listened  to  an  address  of 
an  entirely  different  type  and  on  the 
other  ^de  of  the  question.  The  set- 
ting of  the  scene  was  similar,  the 
speaker  being  provided  with  an  auto- 
mobile for  a  platform  and  faced  about 
the  same  kind  of  an  audience.  He 
talked  earnestly  yet  in  somewhat 
stilted  and  measured  tones.  He  was 
to  an  appearances  a  teacher  and  inex- 
perienced in  street  speaking.  He  pre- 
sented his  case,  however,  with  be- 
coming dignity  and  force  and  was 
treated  with  every  sign  of  respect* 
He  defended  the  Gary  System  and 
ezfdained  its  many  benefits.  He 
acknowledged  that  it  was  not  in  per- 


fect running  order  in  the  New  York 
schools  and  insisted  that  the  subject 
had  been  thrown  into  the  political 
arena  for  partisan  purposes  only  and 
that  it  should  not  be  entangled  with 
the  other  issues  of  the  campaign. 

So  the  battle  raged  in  all  boroughs 
of  the  great  metropolis,  the  Gary  Sys- 
tem being  subjected  to  an  assault  such 
as  has  never  been  directed  against  any 
educational    innovation. 

It  is  probable  that  the  school 
agitation  did  not  influence  the  vote  to 
any  appreciable  extent  but  beyond 
question  the  result  is  a  disaster  to 
the  Gary  System  in  New  York. 
Supported  by  the  losers,  it  falls  under 
a  ban. 

When  we  reflect  that  nearly  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  entire  public  school 
population  is  in  the  elementary  grades 
it  is  of  both  academic  and  practical 
interest  to  inquire  what  the  crucible 
fires  of  the  campaign  revealed  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  as 
they  may  affect  elementary  education 
in  other  cities  and  towns  thruout  the 
country.  These  children  of  ours  are 
the  most  precious  of  all  our  possessions. 
Their  happiness  and  welfare  must  not 
be    jeopardized. 

Campaign  literature  was  prepared 
with  great  care  and  at  large  expense, 
and  its  claims  and  counter  claims  win 
make  an  important  page  in  the  history 
of  American  education.  This  litera- 
ture in  perspective  wiU  no  doubt  have 
a  considerable  effect  upon  the  attitude 
of  other  communities  and  wiU  set 
something  of  a  standard  for  politico- 
pedagogical  polemics.  Its  main 
features  only  can  be  here  recorded. 

One  of  the  most  striking  publica- 
tions of  the  campaign  was  a  "primer" 
written  by  Porter  Emerson  Brown. 
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It  dealt  with  the  school  question  as 
follows: 

"This  Is  A  Gar-y  School.  It  Has 
Been  Great  Cam-paign  Ma-ter-i-al  for 
ly-ing  Pol-i-ti-cians.  They  Have 
Said  That  It  Means  Rais-ing  Your 
Children  to  Be  In-dus-tri-al  Slaves. 
In-stead  It  Means  Air,  Light,  Play- 
Grounds  and  Pleas-ant  Manual  Train- 
ing For  Your  Children.  Be-cause 
Your  Boy  Learns  to  Drive  a  Nail, 
Does  That  Mean  He's  Got  to  Be  A 
Carx>enter!  Think  It  0-ver.  Al-so 
Think  0-ver  What  Should  Be  Your 
Opinion  of  a  Man  Who  Will  De-ny 
Thousands  of  Children  Health,  Hap- 
pi-ness  and  Ed-u-cation  So  That  He 
Can  Get  One  Good  Cam-paign  Lie." 

A  pamphlet  bearing  the  imprint 
"Committee  on  Public  Education" 
purported  to  present  "Plain  Facts 
About  The  Gary  Schools".  The 
question  "What  does  the  Gary  School 
mean  to  the  child?"  is  thus  answered: 

"Every  father,  every  mother,  knows 
what  the  old  time  school  meant.  It 
meant  long  hours  at  a  desk,  monoton- 
ous reciting  of  things  "learned"  out  of 
a  book,  afterwards  indiscriminate  play 
with  the  gang  on  the  dty  streets. 
Every  child  had  to  fit  the  school 
groove. 

The  Gary  School  is  made  to  fit  the 
child.  The  Gary  School  fixes  things 
so  that  about  the  time  of  day  a  child 
gets  tired  of  sitting  still,  he  can  play- 
play  at  new  games  he  never  heard  of 
before — or  he  can  work — work  at  a 
carpenter's  bench  or  a  printer's  press 
or  out  in  a  school  gadren — so  that  his 
brain  wakes  up  as  yotu^  never  did  at 
that  old  sdiool  desk. 

You  used  to  whittle  that  desk  and 
get  into  trouble  for  it. 

In  Gary  Schools  your  boy  knows  he 


has  a  place  and  an  hour  set  aside  for 
him  to  whittle  in  a  way  to  make  Dad 
proud  of  him. 

Children  "had  to  be -taken  out  of 
sdiool"  under  the  old  system  because 
of  a  "break  down." 

Your  boys  and  girls,  under  the  new 
system  won't  break  down  because  the 
Gary  Sdiool  lets  them  live  now;  it 
doesn't  merely  "fit  them  for  life"  as 
the  old  sdiool  tried  to  fit  3rou. 

The  Gary  Sdiool  lets  boys  and  girls 
do  and  think  and  feel  a  thousand, 
things  you  never  had  a  chance  at  in 
your  childhood,  the  things  that  are 
life. 

The  world's  most  sdentific  and  most 
democratic  educators  have  ¥7orked 
out  the  Gary  Plan.  Mayor  Mitchd  is 
simply  trying  to  get  the  best 

The  Best  Is  None  Too  Good  For 
Your  Children." 

The  enemies  of  the  Gary  plan  had 
their  quivers  full  of  shaip-pointed 
criticisms.  Of  these,  the  following 
were  the  most  frequently  used. 

"The  plan  was  started  and  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Rockefeller  and  Sted 
Trusts  in  order  to  make  our  schools  an 
annex  to  mill  and  factory." 

"Less  Time  is  given  to  academic 
work  than  under  the  old  system." 

"The  Gary  plan  is  only  an  experi- 
ment and  should  not  be  extended  tmtil 
the  results  of  the  experiment  have 
been  proved  satisfactory." 

"The  Gary  plan  has  not  taken  chil- 
dren off  part-time.  There  is  more 
part-time  than  ever  before." 

"The  Gary  plan  breaks  up  the  home 
arrangements.  Under  the  old  plan 
all  the  children  in  the  family  used  to 
go  to  sdiool  together  and  come  home 
to  lunch  together.  Under  the  Gary 
plan  the  children  have  to  go  separatdy 
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and  come  home  to  lundi  at  different 
hours.'* 

"The  Gary  plan  keeps  the  children 
in  school  too  long  hours." 

"Children  have  to  do  more  stair 
climbing  under  the  Gary  plan." 

"The  Gary  System  will  turn  out  a 
large  mass  of  indifferent  hand  workers 
who  will  nm  down  the  scale  of  wages: 
the  system  does  not  aim  to  produce 
lawyers,  doctors,  authors  or  states- 
men." 

"The  children  in  the  Gary  Schools 
have  to  carry  their  hats,  coats  and 
books  from  floor  to  floor." 

"Gary  School  teachers  are  over- 
worked." 

"The  teachers  are  opposed  to  the 
Gary  plan." 

"The  majority  of  the  parents  are 
against  the  plan." 

"The  plan  is  extravagant." 

"The  plan  is  merely  an  economy 


If 


"Under  the  Gary  plan  the  children 
lose  the  value  of  personal  individual 
contact  with  the  teadier." 

"The  Gary  plan  brings  religion  into 
the  schools." 

"The    Gary    plan    has    increased 

truanqr." 

"Great  physical  and  moral  dangers 
are  involved  in  the  constant  moving 
about  from  classroom  to  classroom." 

"Public  School  45,  Bronx,  is  the  show 
Gary  School.  Other  Gary  Schools 
will  not  be  so  well  equipped  because 
it  costs  too  much." 

"The  Gary  plan  is  fine  for  Gary  but 
not  for  New  York  City." 

"Educators  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
plan." 

Many  of  these  objections  were  met 
by  direct  denial.  Others  brought 
forth  explanations  which  serve  to  make 


dear  the  position  of  the  advocates  of 
the  plan. 

We  hold  no  brit-f  for  the  Gary  Sys- 
tem but  feel  that  we  are  obliged  to 
assemble  for  those  interested  in  edu- 
cation a  record  of  these  events  which 
may  prove  to  have  so  vital  an  effect 
not  only  on  the  system  of  education 
in  New  York,  but  in  other  cities. 

We  therefore  add  to  the  above  pre- 
sentation of  both  sides  some  of  the 
details  of  Gary  System  work  in  New 
York  in  the  light  of  which  both  of  the 
above  presentations  may  be  consider- 
ed to  advantage. 

Statements  from  trades  councils 
were  adduced  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
daim  that  the  Rockefeller  and  Sted 
Trusts  started  the  Gary  School  Sys- 
tem. Exactly  the  same  amount  of 
time  is  given  to  academic  work  as 
under  the  old  system.  210  minutes 
or  3^  hours  is  devoted  to  the  Three 
R's.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Gary  plan 
is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

The  Washington  Irving  High  Sdiool 
was  run  on  the  work-study-play,  or 
Gary  prindple,  for  6  years;  P.  S.  89, 
Brooklyn,  for  almost  3  years;  P.  S.  45, 
Bronx,  2H  years;  P.  S.  53,  2,44,6  and 
28,  Bronx,  for  i}4  years;  P.  S.  50  and 
5,  Bronx,  for  i  year;  and  23  other 
sdiools  are  now  successfully  running 
on  the  Gary  plan  in  Greater  New 
York. 

In  March  and  June,  1915,  offidal 
tests  were  made  in  the  Three  R*s  in 
P.  S.  89,  Brooklyn,  by  the  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Dr. 
BuRDETTE  R.  Buckingham.  These 
tests  show  that  the  percentage  of 
pupils  who  improved  in  P.  S.  89, 
Brooklyn,  was  not  only  greater  than 
in  all  the  other  Brooklyn  schools  com- 
bined, but  also  greater  than  in  all  the 
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otber  schools  tested  in  the  dty  com- 
bined. 

The  part-time  argument,  was  met 
by  the  actual  figures  of  reorganization 
in  the  Bronx. 

"In  March,  1915  there  were  35,566 
children  in  districts  25  and  26  and  just 
25,073  seats.  That  meant  that  there 
were  10,000  boys  and  girls  who  did  not 
have  school  seats. 

Last  January,  eleven  Bronx  schools 
had  been  operating  on  the  Gary  plan 
for  less  than  one  year. 

All  school  children  in  these  schools 
have  been  taken  o£f  part-time. 

Not  only  that,  but  these  schools 
have  admitted  5,000  additional 
pupils." 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  home 
plans  to  be  disrupted  by  having  chil- 
dren from  the  same  family  in  different 
schools  under  the  Gary  plan.  There 
are  two  complete  schools  in  the  same 
building,  but  if  there  are  three  children 
in  the  same  family  they  may  all  be  put 
in  the  same  school  and  may  go  home 
at  the  same  time.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  any  child  in  the  Gary  School  stay- 
ing more  than  five  hours  if  the  parent 
does  not  desire  it.  The  extra  hour 
is  the  hour  ordinarily  spent  on  the 
street.  Nineteen  children  of  school 
age  are  injured  every  day  by  traffic. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  these  acci- 
dents occur  after  school  hours.  The 
Gary  plan  actually  saves  lives.  Stair 
climbing  is  reduced  rather  than  in- 
creased. The  aim  is  not  to  make 
mechanics  out  of  children  but  to  in- 
clude all  the  elements  essential  to 
develop  intelligent  men  and  women. 
The  time  devoted  to  shop  work  is  only 
V27  of  the  whole,  less  than  the  pro- 
portion given  to  music  and  drawing. 
Money  has  been  appropriated  for  a 


locker  for  every  child — so  that  there 
will  be  no  need  to  carry  hats  and 
coats  and  books  from  floor  to  floor. 

The  charge  that  teachers  are  over- 
worked and  are  opposed  to  the  Gary 
plan  was  met  with  the  statement  that 
by  reducing  the  number  of  children  in 
each  dass  the  teacher  will  b^  able  to 
devote  more  time  to  each  child.  The 
extra  hour  is  not  an  hour  of  work  and 
the  teadiers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
new  system  are  generally  enthusiastic 
in  its  support.  Parents  who  under- 
stand the  plan  are  in  favor  of  it.  No 
parents  organization  of  any  sdiool 
which  has  been  reorganized  on  the 
Gary  plan  has  gone  on  record  against  it. 

The  opponents  of  the  Gary  System 
daim  that  it  is  an  economy  measure 
only,  also  that  it  is  extravagant.  It 
would  at  first  seem  that  one  or  the  other 
of  these  opposing  statements  must  be 
false  but  both  are  denied.  The  plan 
does  effect  economies  but  it  is  more 
than  a  mere  economy  measure.  It 
does  cost  money  but  it  provides  full 
time  for  all  children,  an  accomplish- 
ment that  would  have  cost  $20,000,000 
more  under  the  old  plan.  The  chil- 
dren have  a  better  opportunity  for 
individual  attention  from  the  teacher. 

The  problem  of  religious  instruction 
has  been  given  great  prominence.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  child 
is  excused  from  school  studies  to 
receive  religious  instruction.  Chil- 
dren may  be  excused  from  the  audi- 
torium period  for  outside  activities  if 
parents  make  formal  application  to 
have  them  excused.  The  use  to  which 
this  out-of-school  period  is  put  rests 
solely  with  the  parents.  Truancy 
has  been  decreased  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  children  find  the  school  work 
much  more  interesting.    The  charge 
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that  great  physical  and  moral  dangers 
are  involved  in  moving  about  from 
dassroom  to  classroom  was  dismissed 
as  silly.  There  is  no  such  danger  in 
either  system.  The  so-caUed  "Show" 
Gary  school  is  only  one  of  thirty. 
The  money  appropriated  to  reorganize 
the  school  in  question  would  have  been 
required  anyway  for  an  additional 
building.  In  addition  to  providing 
a  seat  for  every  child  the  appropria- 
tion secured  a  garden  of  five  acres,  a 
{dayground  a  block  large,  swimming 
pfxA,  two  science  laboratories,  two 
drawing  studios,  shops  and  an  audi- 
torium. 

As  for  the  Gary  plan  not  being  as 
good  for  New  York  as  it  is  for  Gary, 
Ind.,  the  answer  is  that  playgrounds, 
auditoriums,  shops,  studios  and 
laboratories  are  good  for  the  children 
of  any  dty.  Finally,  if  it  is  asserted 
that  educators  do  not  generally  favor 
the  plan  a  list  of  its  friends  will  be 
found  to  contain  the  names  of  the  most 
prominent  and  most  democratic 
educators  in  the  country. 

One  of  the  campaign  leaflets  con- 
tained the  opinions  of  labor  leaders, 
educators,  physicians,  parents,  chil- 
dren, Gary  teachers.  Social  workers 
and  others.  Dr.  Claxton  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

"I  am  fully  convinced  that  with 
proper  adaptations  to  meet  local  needs 
the  principles  of  the  so-called  Gary 
system  cannot  fail  to  result  in  greater 
dfidency  and  in  larger  returns  for  the 
money  expended." 

Profbssor  AngbiX)  Patri  wrote: 
"Work-study-play.  Can  any  system 
offer  more  than  that?  The  Gary  plan 
oooserves  the  energy  of  both  teachers 


and     pupils.    Physically,     mentally, 
spiritually,  all  are  better  off." 

One  of  George  Ade's  slangy  fables 
points  the  moral  that  a  cultivated 
gentleman  can  get  what  he  wants  if  he 
knows  the  right  kind  of  a  "rough- 
neck" to  help  him.  A  "rough-nedc" 
is  a  good  fellow  without  polish.  He  is 
perfectly  at  home  in  a  democracy.  He 
knows  a  few  things  not  generally 
understood  by  the  "cultivated  gentle- 
man." If  the  fate  of  educational  sys- 
tems is  to  be  bound  up  with  the  issue  of 
a  political  campaign  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  schoolman  to  master  the  mech- 
anism of  politics. 

Many  teachers  were  tried  out  as 
curb  speakers  during  the  campaign. 
The  omen  is  for  good.  But  tiie 
results  of  their  efforts  only  show  how 
much  they  even  yet  have  to  learn 
from  their  brethren  of  less  classic 
attainments. 

A  volunteer  for  Army  service  when 
asked  if  he  was  going  to  fight  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  dis- 
claimed such  intention  sa3ring  that  he 
did  not  know  what  the  phrase  meant 
and  did  not  believe  that  the  inquirer 
knew.  He  continued  to  the  effect 
that  democracy  must  take  its  chance 
in  the  world,  and  if  it  deserves  to  sur- 
vive it  will  do  so  in  whatever  form 
proves  most  meritorious. 

The  same  idea  applies  to  the  Gary 
System  in  New  York.  Whatever 
merit  it  has  will  undoubtedly  survive 
and  in  the  form  that  proves  most  ad- 
vantageous. Possibly  the  rate  of  its 
devdopement  will  be  accelerated  by 
the  fact,  deplored  by  so  many,  that 
the  schools  of  the  great  dty  have  been 
drawn  into  politics. 
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EDUCATION  is  so  intricately 
interwoven  with  the  religion  of 
the  country,  Chile,  that  it  is  difficult- 
to  describe  the  one  except  in  the  terms 
of  the  other.  In  a  country  where  the 
Church  and  State  have  not  been 
separated,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all 
departments  of  life  are  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  ecclesiastical 
ideals  and  influence. 

In  the  colonial  period  the  Roman 
Catholic  Chtux:h  had  virtually  the 
entire  charge  of  education  in  Chile, 
when  the  curriculum  embraced  prin- 
cipally, Latin,  Medieval  Theology 
and  Philosophy.  Certain  elementary 
subjects  were  taught  in  the  tmiversities 
connected  with  the  monasteries,  and 
there  were  some  schools  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
Arucanian  Indians  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  Spanish  language.  The  entire 
aim,  however,  of  this  teaching  was 
along  the  line  of  establishing  the 
students  in  the  faith  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

It  is  perhaps  only  to  be  expected 
that  the  later  education  of  Chile 
should  be  colored  largely  by  this  type 
of  religious  training.  In  my  talks 
with  many  Chileans  who  are  today 
among  the  leading  lawyers  and  public 
men  of  the  cotmtry,  I  have  constantly 
heard  the  remark  when  we  asked  con- 
cerning their  early  education,  ''Of 
course,  we  are  Catholics,  as  you  under- 
stand, most  of  the  children  of  the  best 


families  of  Chile  received  their  eariy 
training  in  the  Church  schools." 

The  Typb  op  I^ucation  in  the 
Catholic  Schools 

As  to  the  character  of  this  education, 
which  stiU  pervased  the  curriculum  of 
most  of  the  Church  and  Government 
schools  as  well,  the  description  of 
Professor  Villagram  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Marcos,  the  old  Uni- 
versity of  Lima,  Peru,  can.be  applied 
strictly  to  Chilean  institutions,  es- 
pecially those  under  the  wing  of  the 
ecderiastical  authorities: 

"We  still  maintain  the  same  orna- 
mental and  literary  education  which 
the  Spaniards  implanted  in  South 
America  for  pohtiad  reasons,  instead 
of  an  intellectual  education  capable  of 
advancing  material  well  being;  this 
education  gives  brilliancy  to  cultivated 
minds,  but  does  not  produce  practical 
intelligence;  it  can  amuse  the  rich,  but 
does  not  teach  the  poor  how  to  work; 
we  are  a  people  possessed  of  the  same 
mania  for  speaking  and  writing  as  of 
old  and  decadent  nations.  We  look 
with  horror  upon  the  active  profes- 
sions which  demand  energy  and  the 
spirit  of  strife.  Few  of  us  are  willing 
to  endure  the  hardships  of  mining,  or 
incur  the  risks  and  cares  of  manu- 
facture  and  trade.  Instead,  we  like 
tranquility  and  sectuity;  the  semi- 
repose  of  public  office,  and  the  liter- 
ary professions  to  which  the  public 
opinion  of  our  society  urges  us." 
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A  leading  lawyer  of  Santiago  who  is 
himself  a  devout  Catholic  said: 

"Our  youth  have  been  given  a 
wrong  lead.  They  have  not  been 
practically  educated  to  meet  the  vast 
industrial  and  commercial  possibilities 
of  present  day  Chile.  Theyfindthem- 
selves  inadequate  to  cope  with  com- 
petitive business  life  along  modem 
lines  with  foreigners,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  our  country  has  not  yet  set 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  great  system  of  technical, 
agricultural  and  industrial  schools. 
This'is  one  of  our  greatest  needs  at 
present,  and  the  lack  of  such  training 
in  the  past  was  one  of  our  chief 
national  mistakes." 

When  it  is  considered  that  Chile 
spends  less  in  a  year  for  her  entire 
educational  development  than  does 
any  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  of  the 
large  universities  in  the  United  States, 
the  need  of  a  great  nation-wide  edu- 
cational spirit  is  revealed. 

An  old  Hindu  once  said  to  me  rela- 
tive to  the  youth  of  India:  "You 
have  a  phrase  in  English  'Stir  the 
conscience;'  that  is  the  phrase  that 
should  be  written  above  the  ideals  of 
the  educators  of  India." 

It  is  along  this  line  that  the  religious 
education  of  Chile,  as  of  some  other 
South  American  Republics,  has  fallen 
short.  Religious  teaching  has  taken 
too  generally  the  line  of  committing 
rules  and  rites  rather  than  being  transla- 
ted into  the  terms  of  religious  thought 
and  practice.  It  has  had  its  seat  in 
authority,  not  far  removed  from 
oligardiy,  and  the  individual  con- 
science has  been  left  undeveloped, 
allowed  to  be  blunted  by  very  disuse. 

Government  Schooi3 
In  Chile  as  in  few  other  countries  we 


have  ever  visited  the  government 
schools  are  sujiported,  maintained  and 
directed  even  to  the  smallest  detail  by 
the  national  authorities.  Virtually 
every  teacher  in  all  grades  of  the 
government  institutions  is  appointed 
by  government  o£Glcials. 

Chile  has  concentrated  her  attention 
chiefly  upon  her  secondary  schools  and 
her  University  and  her  primary  schools 
are  decidedly  lacking  in  numbers  to 
accommodate  the  children  of  the  ootm- 
try.  When  the  South  American  Re- 
publics were  formed,  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  University  of 
Chile  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
dergy,  and  the  models  of  administra- 
tion and  general  plan  of  study  were 
copied  from  European  rather  than 
from  North  American  universities.  The 
secondary  schools,  however,  were 
formed  according  to  the  models  found 
in  the  German  gymnasia,  with  a  con- 
centric system  of  study,  similar  to 
that  found  thruout  Germany.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  careful  students 
that  Chile  needs  today  at  least  ten 
thousand  elementary  schools  to  ac- 
commodate the  750,000  children  of 
school  age.  At  present  there  are  only 
about  300,000  children  enrolled  in 
these  primary  schools,  of  which  num- 
ber there  are  something  like  50,000  in 
the  Church  or  parish  schools. 

Chile  has  at  present  sixty-one  Gov- 
ernment "colegios"  or  secondary 
schools,  two-thirds  of  them  being  for 
boys,  and  she  subsidizes  sixty-seven 
private  secondary  schools. 

There  is  at  present  a  strong  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to 
strengthen  the  curriculum  of  her 
secondary  schools  and  her  university, 
and  many  of  these  institutions,  especi- 
ally the  Univendty,  compare  favor- 
ay? 
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ably  in  their  modem  teaching  and 
equipment  with  similar  schools  in  the 
United  States  or  Europe. 

As  f fu-  as  moral  and  religious  attitude 
is  concerned  on  the  part  of  these 
students  and  professors  in  the  govern- 
ment institutions  there  is  much  to  be 
desired.  A  strong  reaction  has  set  in 
in  the  higher  institutions  against  for- 
mal religion*  and  as  scientific  instruc- 
tion has  entered  the  door,  the  Catholic 
religion  seems  to  have  flown  out  of  the 
window.  Altho  the  state,  closely 
bound  up  with  the  Church  religion  of 
the  country,  protects  and  fosters  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  religion  by  a 
priest  and  obligatory  attendance  on 
these  dasses,  the  sentiment  of  the 
university  constitutency»  as  of  many 
of  the  lyceos,  is  radically  in  opposition. 
The  following  statement  by  one 
intimately  rekited  to  these  govern- 
ment institutions  is  illuminative  con- 
cerning the  present  condition: 

"There  is  a  certain  enmity  between 
the  two  systems  (that  of  the  State  and 
that  of  the  Church),  that  predisposes 
the  student  of  the  State  schools  against 
ever3rthing  connected  with  those  of 
the  Church,  and,  since  religious  in- 
struction is  given  entirely  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  there  must  be  a  predisposition 
against  it.  Moreover,  the  religious 
instruction  is  limited,  as  in  the  schools 
of  the  Church  itself,  to  a  parrot-like 
repetition  of  rules  and  rites  that  have 
no  bearing  on  the  problems  that  con- 
front the  student  and  in  no  way  pre- 
pare him  to  resist  the  numberless  and 
insiduous  temptations  that  throng 
Urn.  In  many  of  the  lyceos  and  in 
the  University,  the  tendency,  fostered 
by  foreign  professors, — often  German 
rationalists, — is  frankly  atheistic    or 
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agnostic.  The  principal  of  a  large 
lyceo  once  remarked  to  the  writer  that 
he  had  dismissed  his  professor  of 
religion  because  he  found  that  'he  was 
teaching  the  students  all  about  Hell 
and  other  foolish  things." 

Education  by  Evangelical 
Churches 

The  missionaries  who  came  to  Chile 
nearly  a  half  century  ago  began  to 
establish  schools  as  a  part  of  their  work. 
In  a  religious  conference  of  Evangelical 
Missionaries  recently  lield  in  Santiago 
there  were  reported  nine  secondary 
schools  and  twelve  primary  schools  in 
connection  with  that  particular  con- 
ference. 

The  "Escuelas  Populares"  of  Val- 
paraiso in  charge  of  aA  evangelical 
Church,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  complete  system  of  primary 
schools  which  has  thus  far  developed 
on  the  West  Coast.  This  type  of 
school  was  founded  in  1870  by  Dr. 
David  Trumbull  and  it  has  now  an 
an  enrollment  of  300  students  with 
twenty  girl  boarders.  The  course  of 
study  covers  eight  years  and  com- 
mences with  the  kindergarten.  The 
English  language  is  taught  each  year 
and  in  the  last  year  all  the  subjects  are 
taught  in  that  language.  DaHy  Bible 
instruction  is  given  and  once  a  week 
a  missionary  or  a  Chilean  pastor  con- 
ducts a  special  Bible  class  for  all  chil- 
dren. On  Thtusday  evenings^  a  Stm- 
day  school  and  preaching  service  are 
held.  This  type  of  school  is  followed 
in  the  main  in  the  various  missionary 
institutions  thruout  the  country. 

The  secondary  schools  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Church,  drawing  their  students 
largely  from  the  upper,  middle  and 
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professional  classes,  generally  are  self- 
supporting  with  the  exception  of  the 
salaries  of  the  directors,  and  there- 
fore have  found  it  necessary  to  secure 
their  students  from  families  having  the 
ability  to  pay  comparatively  high 
tuition  fees.  Outstanding  among 
these  institutions  are  the  Instituto 
Ingles  for  boys,  established  in  Santiago 
in  1873;  the  Colegio  Americano  for 
bo3rs  founded  in  Concepdon  in  1873, 
and  the  Concepcion  College  for  Girls 
established  in  1887.  T^^  Araucanian 
Mission  has  also  established  educa- 
tional centers  in  three  places  in  the 
south,  and  these  schools,  combining 
the  literary  course  with  agricultural 
and  industrial  branches,  are  in  some 
cases  founded  on  a  co-education  basis, 
a  system  rarely  seen  in  Chile. 


The  aim  of  these  Evangelical  schools 
is  expressed  by  one  of  their  educators 
in  a  sentence.  "Unless  our  education 
reaches  the  sources  of  action,  and 
manifests  its  influence  in  nobler  lives, 
it  has  failed." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  many 
of  the  astute  and  progressive  Chileans 
in  professional  life,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  in  the  govern- 
ment universities  of  Chile  and  South 
America,  are  now  convinced  that  the 
almost  purely  literary  or  political 
training  in  which  much  of  the  knowl- 
edge was  learned  by  rote,  and  having 
little  meaning  to  the  student's  mind 
and  small  hold  upon  his  moral  life,  has 
failed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  age. 


When  Does  Free  Speech  Cease  to  Be  Free 


\^hen  has  it  come  to  pass  in  this  country  that  a  man  is  to  be 
denied  the  right  of  free  speech  ? 

—SENATOR  HARDWICK  of  Georgia. 

When  the  man  confuses  free  speech  with  license.  When  the 
citizen  blatantly  imperils  the  country  and  his  fellow-citizens. 
When  the  holder  of  high  office  aids  his  country's  enemy  under  the 
doak  of  official  privilege.  When  the  misguided  zeal  masquerading 
as  principle,  the  American  ceases  to  think  as  a  free  American  or  to 
talk  the  language  of  free  America. — N.  Y.  TIMES. 
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The  Three  R's  of  Education  and  Their 
Complement,  the  Three  P's 


By  Albqrt  J.  Lbvinb 


MR.  DICKSON  writes  his  "Un- 
poptdar  History  of  the  United 
States ' '  and  goes  his  way  unchallenged. 
It  is  a  portentous  omen.  It  argues  a 
change  of  temper  towards  the  thrasonic 
complacency  of  the  school  histories 
of  our  day.  It  reveals  a  state  of  public 
mind,  avid  of  testimony  in  refutation 
of  the  ultra-pacifist's  arguments  that 
the  Minute-Man  of  Revolutionary 
fame  constitutes  an  effective  force  for 
defensive  and  offensive  operations. 

To  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
Minute-Man  of  our  day  is,  perhaps, 
to  invB/de  the  susceptibilities  of  many 
who  find  it  impossible  to  regard  pres- 
ent day  unpreparedness  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  the  dispersiveness  of 
power  that  attended  our  past  military 
efforts.  We  have  "muddled  thru" 
somehow,  because  the  "Spirit  of  '76" 
has  been  converted,  in  progressively 
lessening  degrees,  into  imponderables 
that  brought  victory. 

But  this  War  cannot  be  "muddled 
thru. "  If  we  are  to  emerge  victorious, 
we  will  be  well  advised  to  re-enforce 
the  waning  Spirit  of  1776  with  the 
spirit  of  Organization  of  1917;  and  if 
we  are  to  gather  the  fruits  of  this 
victory,  these  twin  forces  should  be 
indoctrinated  in  our  schools.  They 
should  be  put  on  a  parity  with  the 
three  R's.  The  three  R's  are  not  losing 
in  potency;  they  are  proving  inade- 
quate for  efficiency.   The  world  cannot 
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be  kept  safe  for  democracy,  sdely  by 
the  maintenance  of  high  scholastic 
Standards;  society  demands  for  its 
stability  an  unremitting  improvement 
of  its  economic  life  and  a  constant 
purification  of  its  emotional  life.  The 
school  must  turn  out  men  and  women 
proficient  in  the  three  P's  of  education 
— ^Preparedness,  Patriotism,  Pan- 
Democratism. 

The  intellectual  is  not  fighting  this 
war;  he  has  failed  signally  in  averting 
it;  and  the  army  of  Future  Defense 
will  not  have  many  of  them  on  active 
service.  The  scholar  who  has  not 
donned  Khaki,  has  engaged  in  well- 
fare  work,  vital  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  His  usefulness  has  been  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  whole-souled 
consecration  to  the  philosophy  of 
Preparedness,  Patriotism  and  Pro- 
Democratism;  his  participation  in  the 
struggle  has  been  made  profitable 
by  acts  of  moral  and  social  perception, 
rather  than  by  processes  of  intellec- 
tion. The  three  P's  have  scored  over 
the  three  R's,  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  world  will  depend  on  the  main- 
tenance of  this  advantage  for  a  long 
time.  Citizenship  must  mean  active 
participation  in  the  national  life.  The 
new  badge  of  freedom  will  be  co-ordi- 
nated service;  there  is  no  room  for  a 
purely  intellectual  life.  The  war  is 
making  exceedingly  unpopular,  that 
form   of   meretricious   inoccuousness 
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euphemistically,  called,  "intellectual 
detachment." 

The  word  "Preparedness"  has  ac- 
quired manifold  connotations;  it  might 
ttxen,  be  well  to  be  specific.  Educa- 
tors are  by  no  means  agreed  on  the 
place  of  military  preparedness  in  our 
sdiools;  they  are  convinced  that  our 
country  is  suffering  not  so  much  from 
a  dearth  of  soldiers,  poignant  as  our 
r^irettable  military  unpreparedness  is, 
as  from  the  manifest  dearth  of  "Men." 
Our  school  men  subscribe  to  the  ad- 
juration of  General  Chanzy:  "Do 
you  prepare  Men,"  he  once  told  a 
gathering  of  teachers,  "leave  us  the 
task  of  making  soldiers." 

Making  men,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether a  matter  of  subjectivity.  Phy- 
sical wellbeing  must  always  be  the 
foundation  on  which  our  grand  super- 
structure of  Patriotism  should  be 
reared.  While  modem  educational 
thinking  has  tended  toward  the  in- 
tensification of  physical  training,  it 
has  not  been  comprehensive  enough. 
Doctors  and  nurses  have  examined 
the  child,  but  in  many  cities,  this  ex- 
amination has  not  progressed  beyond 
a  tabulation  of  defects  and  a  discreetly 
imparted  admonition  to  "see  your 
family  physician."  Rural  communi- 
ties have  been  the  worst  offenders. 
The  draft  is  opening  our  eyes  to  a 
situation  fraught  with  grave  possibili- 
ties for  the  country.  The  country  boy 
is  yielding  a  higher  percentage  of  re- 
jection for  physical  disabilities  than 
the  city  boy. 

This  war  is  not  altogether  a  war  of 
machine-gun  and  a  war  of  factories. 
Battles  are  won  by  naked  valor,  and  a 
sound  body,  capable  of  vigorous  and 
sustained  effort,  will  ever  remain  an 
ally  of  sound  business  acumen.    Life 


will  remain  a  battle;  and  the  clangor 
of  the  mart  will  outlive  the  crackling 
of  fire-arms.  The  strength  of  a  nation 
resides  no  less  in  the  vital  organs  of 
its  individual  citizens,  than  in  their 
brain  cells  or  in  their  moral  fibres. 

What  "men,"  one  asks,  will  stand 
the  trial?  Those  who  have  assimilated 
the  philosophy  of  Organization;  who 
have  absorbed  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion and  co-ordination.  What  is 
winning  tjhis  war  for  our  Allies,  is  the 
"everlasting  teamwork  of  every 
blooming  soull";  and  our  country  will 
continue  to  pull  unevenly  in  harness,  as 
long  as  we  do  not  formulate  a  national 
Programme  of  Education  in  those 
studies  and  powers,  on  which  the 
economic  and  emotional  life  of  a 
nation  hinges. 

Of  course  the  wrench  from  the  indi- 
vidualism of  otu-  school  system  will  be 
hard.  Local  pride  dies  hard,  but  the 
Gospel  of  Team  Work  must  triumph. 
Our  country  must  caK>rdinate  the 
activities  of  our  technical  and  pro- 
fessional schools;  a  balance  must  be 
preserved  between  the  Lawyers  and 
the  Engineers,  between  the  ship- 
builders and  cabinet-makers,  between 
the  farmers  and  the  factory  hands. 
This  country  must  be  spared  the 
paralysis  of  tmco-ordinated  man-power, 
it  must  neutralize  the  centrifugal 
forces  of  individualism  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  its  will  upon  the  trainers  of  our 
industrial  armies. 

Co-ordination  alone  is  insufficient. 
The  schools  must  infuse  the  spirit  of 
co-operating.  They  must  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  helpfulness,  the 
kind  of  helpfulness  that  involves  an 
aptness  for  subordination.  Our  youth 
are  too  prone  to  arrogate  to  themselves 
powers  which  they  cannot  exercise,  and 
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their  blatant  sapience  is  a  standing 
challenge  to  many  an  employer.  In 
spite  of  their  grounding  in  the  Three 
R's,  they  are  not  teachable;  they  do 
not  take  kindly  to  strictures  by  their 
superiors;  they  lack  industrial  disci- 
pline. In  common  with  our  college 
youth,  they  take  direction  most  readily 
from  the  Coach,  the  man  who  teaches 
them  how  to  play. 

This  lack  of  discipline  has  been  ob- 
served by  our  military  instructors. 
A  too  fine  definition  of  one's  rights  has 
tended  to  obscure  the  limits  of  self- 
assertiveness.  An  unhealthy  egoism 
is  placing  a  chip  on  both  shoulders  and 
is  lending  an  arrogant  strut  to  our 
youth.  The  abolition  of  corporal 
punishment  from  the  schools  has 
tended  to  accentuate  this  trait.  When 
one's  Rights  are  paramount,  one  can- 
not worship  Duty  whole-heartedly. 

The  remissness  of  our  schools  in 
failing  to  inculcate  the  obsolescent 
school  virtues  of  obedience,  respect- 
fulness  and  pimctuality,  is  causing  our 
Generals  a  great  deal  of  anxiety. 
Military  discipline  is  best  superim- 
posed on  civil  discipline;  and  where 
this  is  lacking,  superhuman  efforts 
must  be  made  to  teach  the  Military 
Virtues  by  a  complaisant  Moral  Sua- 
sion that  degenerates  easily  into  thinly 
veiled  threats  or  into  fatuous  ingratia- 
tion.  In  the  meantime  valuable  time 
is  consumed  in  advancing  the  status 
of  our  troops  from  disciplined  recruits 
to  trained  fighting  men. 

Altho  Preparedness  thru  co-ordi- 
nation, co-operation  and  discipline 
must  prove  a  source  of  strength,  de- 
mocracy cannot  be  kept  safe  as  long 
as  the  schools  do  not  teach  Patriotism. 
The  word  "teach"  is  here  used  ad- 
visedly.   The  Germans  have  achieved 
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a  great  deal  militarily  thru  the  teach- 
ing of  a  perverted  patriotism. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  the 
Prussian  school  master  who  won  at 
Sedan.  One  can  say,  in  paraphrase  of 
this,  that  it  was  the  English  school- 
master who  had  lost  at  Mons,  and  the 
French  schoolmaster  who  won  at  the 
Mame;  for  it  is  the  French  who  have 
made  Patriotism  a  subject  for  study,  a 
part  of  the  curriculum  for  the  glorifi- 
cation of  "La  Patrie." 

Not  that  America  has  neglected  to 
disseminate  patriotic  sentiments — 
Patriotism  is  not  dead  in  our  schools  I 
The  flag  is  an  object  of  veneration  in 
every  school  room.  Our  histories  are 
frankly  written  for  patriotic  propa- 
ganda; but  it  is  beoominj^:  increasingly 
perfunctory.  There  is  too  mudi  senti- 
mentality. There  is  too  great  an 
appeal  to  the  memory  and  too  litUe 
to  the  emotions.  Lip-allegiance  is  so 
easily  mistaken  for  depth  of  feeling, 
especially  if  it  is  ritually  correct  and 
vocally  potent;  and  whenever  the  pa- 
triotic spirit  is  in  evidence,  it  is  de- 
precated by  those  who  have  been  in- 
dulged in  the  thought  that  a  display  of 
patriotic  feeling  is  unseemly. 

Too  often,  however,  Patriotism 
is  confounded  with  flag  waving.  Our 
youth  have  not  always  succeeded  in 
penetrating  the  arcana  of  symbolic 
patriotism.  Our  flag  has  been  viewed 
with  love,  even  with  awe,  but  not 
always  with  the  thrill  of  a  sane  emo- 
tionalism ;  and  the  salute  to  the  flag 
has  lapsed  into  a  ceremonial  identified 
with  periodic  observances.  A  flag  in 
a  school-room  must  be  dutifully 
saluted;  a  flag  in  the  street  is  a  piece 
of  bunting,  reminiscent  of  the 
classroom — it  only  has  a  geograph- 
ical significanoe.     One  could  readi- 
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ly  understand  the  reprobation  of  the 
moralists  heaped  upon  a  proposed 
law  to  observe  the  Commandments  on 
stated  days;  yet  an  elaborated  invoca- 
tion of  patriotism  i:^  observed  con- 
certedly  on  one  day,  June  Fourteenth! 

One  cannot  explain  the  disrelish 
with  which  certain  dasses  have  re- 
garded certain  phases  of  objective 
patriotism,  by  citation  of  pacifist 
activity  of  our  anti-militarists.  An 
idealized  pacifism  has  been  rampant 
prior    to  the    great  war. 

The  victories  of  Peace  have  been 
exalted  in  the  slogan"  Peace  hath  its  vic- 
tories, no  less  than  War!"  On  the  Ros- 
ter of  Peace  are  inscribed  splendid  vic- 
tories. But  the  generals  who  have 
fought  under  this  banner  of  Peace 
have  not  always  fought  from  disin- 
terested motives.  Material  reward  has 
attended  individual  effort.  The  Cap- 
tains of  Industry  have  not  been  fight- 
ing solely  for  the  perpetuation  of 
Peace.  True,  they  have  exhibited 
admirable  qualities,  ever  worthy  of 
emulation.  Many  of  them  have  even 
embodied  a  meritorious  adherence  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  worthy  of  the  heroes  of 
the  battlefields.  But  self-interest  has 
been  a  dominating  motive  in  the 
stniggles  of  many.  The  annals  of 
these  heroes  are  not  calculated  to  fire 
our  youth  with  the  humanitarian 
spirit  of  the  crusaders.  Tribulations  of 
a  soldier  of  Peace  has  not  the  self- 
abnegation,  the  sacrificial  quality,  of  a 
soldier  fighting  for  "  La  Patrie. "  Only 
stories  of  heroism  of  patriotic  men, 
whether  in  l^islative  halls  or  in  the 
trendies,  can  impart  to  Patriotism  its 
true  significanoe. 

It  would  be  manifestly  wrong  to  say 
that  we  are  laddng  in  ideals  of  Pa- 
triotism.   But  there  is  no  nation-wide 


movement  to  approximate  it.  The 
youth  is  not  inspired  with  its  lofty 
concepts  at  the  impressionistic  age ;  and 
what  direct  instruction  is  given,  is  for 
the  most  part  sporadic  and  indioate. 
The  luminous  rays  shed  by  an  inspir- 
ing national  history  are  dimmed  by 
an  ill-conceived  policy  of  British  de- 
famation. Indeed,  Professor  Charles 
Altschtd  finds  our  modem  school 
histories,  suggestivdy  incomplete  in 
their  treatment  of  the  revolutionary 
period.  A  studied  suppression  of 
pertinent  facts,  and  an  tmsdentific  at- 
titude of  relativity  towards  material 
deemed  desirable  of  indusion,  "pre- 
vents continued  growth  of  unfounded 
prejudice  against  England."  His  re- 
cent book  on  "The  American  Revo- 
lution in  Our  School  Histories"  is  a 
strong  indictment  of  the  inadequacy 
of  our  present  day  school  books  to 
foster  noble  Patriotism. 

One  is  not  justified  to  place  all  the 
onus  on  our  sdiool  books.  Our  teach- 
ers are  not  bound  by  them;  they  do 
not  constitute  the  only  avenue  to  the 
diild's  mind.  The  teadier's  direct  in- 
fluence is  incalculable.  If  it  takes  a 
soul  to  inspire  a  soul,  it  takes  a  patriot 
to  mould  patriots.  The  teadier's 
loyalty  must  be  above  suspidon. 
Academic  freedom  may  give  teachers 
great  latitude  in  the  treatment  of  so- 
cial phenomena,  and  phases  of  human 
action  of  mootable  applicability;  there 
must  exist  no  doubt  as  to  his  ortho- 
doxy in  the  religion  of  Patriotism.  No 
matter  what  his  sdiolastic  attainments 
might  be,  the  public  must  not  remain 
of  two  minds  as  to  his  Americanism, 
and  that  democratic  correlative,  what 
Owen  Johnson  caUs  "the  consecrating 
ideal  of  duty. " 

The  remedy  liesin  a  National  Awak- 
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dung  tbniout  the  schools  of  the 
United  States.  Patriotism  is  a  na- 
tional sentiment;  it  must  leadi  out 
from  the  Capitol  towards  every  town 
and  hamlet;  it  must  wotk  by  capillary 
attraction  from  the  heart  cl  the 
txnmtry,  thru  a  National  Sdiool  Com- 
missioner, to  the  nether  extremities  of 
the  national  body.  It  must  permeate 
all  teaching.  It  must  be  made  com- 
pulsory. We  must  strive  to  instil  a 
love  for  country,  for  the  physical 
country,  for  the  very  Soil  of  the  United 
States.  Patriotism  must  be  rid  of  the 
noxious  excrescences,  grown  in  the 
soil  of  divided  allegiance;  and  this  is 
best  done  by  a  united  effort  of  the 
whole  country. 

But  while  we  are  revivifying  the 
term  Patriotism,  we  must  resolutely 
face  the  task  of  Americanizing  the 
foreigner.  Local  initiative  has  done 
littie  more  than  half  attempts  at  its 
wholesale  exploitation.  Small  wonder 
that  the  foreigner  has  retained  home 
ties.  We  have  made  no  organized, 
nation-wide  effort  to  forge  for  him 
American  ties.  We  must  come  to  him. 
We  must  bring  the  Community-Cen- 
tre and  — nig^t  School  into  his  home. 
To  open  the  doors  of  our  educational 
institutions  is  not  enough.  We  must 
bring  him  to  the  very  door,  and  the 
guide  must  be  he  who  has  common 
racial  attributes.  The  books  must  be 
adapted  to  his  mental  and  social  en- 
vironment. The  contents  of  a  school 
reader,  while  elementary  in  its  linguis- 
tic difficulties,  is  not  the  pabulum  for 
an  adult,  who  has  speculated  on  world 
problems  in  his  own  vernacular.  Our 
melting  pot  has  not  melted  all  for- 
eigns.  Melt  them  it  must;  it  is  up 
,  to  the  schools  to  refine  the  process. 
Synchronously  with  the  drive  on 
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Preparedness  and  Patriotism,  an  of- 
fensive must  be  instituted  in  the 
interests  of  Democracy.  Democracy 
has  its  faults.  Some  have  been  con- 
sidered pardonable.  Inefficiency  is 
one  of  these.  This  mantie  of  charity 
is  denied  Bureaucracy;  one's  knoid- 
edge  is  insufficient,  ho?7ever,  to  ac- 
cept statements  purporting  to  con- 
firm democracy  in  its  rig^t  to  be  in- 
efficient Efficiency  in  government  is 
assuming  a  Prussian  hue.  It  would 
seem  that  it  is  only  given  to  autocracy 
to  eliminate  waste  motion. 

No  lover  of  freedom  holds  a  brief 
for  the  mechanization  of  human  effort. 
No  scho(d  is  justified  in  turning  out  a 
uniform  product  Nature  itself  will 
nullify  such  practice.  But  wt  have 
exalted  imduly  the  sacredness  of  social 
and  industrial  individualism.  We 
have  concurred  in  a  philosophy  whose 
chief  tenet  is  "being  a  littie  different" 
than  anyone  else;  we  are  accentuating 
the  differentia  of  Americans.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  ungracious  refusal  to 
forge  oneself  into  valves  and  screws  of 
the  government  machinery. 

Everyone  wants  to  be  the  spark 
plug,  they  view  with  horror  a  meta- 
morphosis into  a  poppet  valve. 

This  lack  of  perspective  that  ex- 
alts individualism  and  decries  disci- 
pline, can  best  be  cured  by  a  system 
of  education  which  is  interpenetrated 
with  real  human  valves.  In  its  sodaliz- 
ing  activities,  it  must  promulgate  a 
Declaration  of  Interdependence.  It 
must  also  popularize  the  human  peg. 
It  must  dear  routinal  activities 
from  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  it  by 
the  devotees  of  the  God  ''Initiative." 
Education  must  multiply  m^ms  of 
furthering  Professor  Thorndikb's  re- 
searches into  the  mutual 
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ness  of  the  fimctioiis  of  routine  and 
initiative.  His  experiments  are  not 
yet  oandusive;  but  there  is  no  strong 
reason  to  doubt  his  conclusion  that 
persistence  in  routinal  manipulation, 
does  not  blimt  the  edge  of  spontaneity 
and  initiative. 

The  fight  for  Democracy  has  aroused 
endless  discussion  as  to  its  forms. 
The  Political  Democracy  has  been  com- 
pared with  the  Social  Democracy  and 
both  have  been  superseded  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  by  the  Plebiscitary  De- 
mocracy. A  few  timorous  spirits  have 
even  doubted  the  wisdom  of  our  Con- 
stitution. Radical  elements  are  busy 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  dis- 
loyalty to  a  goverxmient  ''for  the 
people"  and  are  openly  repudiating  a 
government  "by  the  people,"  as 
typified  by  the  present  administra- 
tion. Our  schools  are  doing  little  to 
combat  a  seditious  press;  our  youth  are 
being  sent  in  the  world,  exposed  to 
gas  attacks  of  anarchistic  forces, 
without  the  gas  mask  of  counter- 
vailing views  of  genuine  democracy. 

Democracy  is  not  content  with 
winning  safety;  it  must  win  efficiency. 


It  must  not  find  itself  in  the  throes  of 
a  "happy  confusion"  when  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  crisis.  The  country 
is  extracting  little  happiness  out  of 
this  confusion,  this  duplication  of  ef- 
fort unrelieved  by  a  chastened  Renas- 
cence; and  if  our  schools  do  their 
duty  by  the  country,  we  will  never 
lapse  into  "confusion."  The  Con- 
scription Act  is  giving  a  new  meaning 
to  Patriotism  and  to  Democracy. 
Schools  must  read  a  new  meaning  into 
citizenship.  Ungrudging  service  in 
fields,  compatible  with  one's  experi- 
ence, effective  co-operation  for  the 
tnftTimt^tTi    good,    a    sublimation    of 

Service  as  comprehended  in  the  word 
Duty,  and  a  belief  in  the  attendant 
wastefulness  of  the  recurring  periods 
of  "happy  confusion,"  will  do  much 
to  make  Democracy  a  safe  and  happy 
form  of  government.  A  citizenry 
moved  by  the  springs  of  selfinterest,  can 
ever  again  hope  to  maintain  its  inde- 
pendence; and  the  school  must  imdo 
what  an  indifferent  government,  lulled 
by  a  fancied  isolation,  ideally  "splen- 
did, "  has  suffered  to  grow  up. 


More  Money  for  French  Schools 

T^RANCE,  beloved,  bleeding  France  is  setting  the  world  a  great  example,  not 
only  in  heroism  but  in  devotion  to  education.  One  can  hardly  imag- 
ine this  afflicted  land  being  able  to  continue  its  schools  on  a  scale  anything  like 
that  in  operation  before  the  war.  Yet  the  report  comes  that  France  is  spend- 
ing $3,000,000  more  for  school  work  this  year  than  last  year.  Education  goes 
forward  in  spite  of  devastated  fields  and  desolate  homes. 

Some  of  the  schools  are  conducted  in  caves  and  many  are  taught  by  men 
and  women  physically  disabled  in  the  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of 
the  titanic  struggle,  France  is  already  victorious  ! 
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The  Rural  School  and  Patriotism 

By  EuzABSTH  Cooper, 

Author  "The  Heart  of  O  Sono  San." 


{The  foUowing  article  depictiiig  oonditioiis  in  an  isolated  rural 
cotmnunity,  reveab  the  need  for  some  propaganda  by  tcfaools  and 
press  to  enlighten  tlie  people  regarding  the  war  and  intematiooal 
relations. — ^&.l 


I  WAS  talking  last  night  with  a  man 
who  has  a  country  place  in  New 
Jersey,  and  he  expressed  himself 
forcibly  regarding  the  ladk  of  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  fanners  in  his 
vicinity.  He  said  the  fathers  did  not 
buy  Liberty  bonds,  did  not  subscribe 
one  cent  to  any  charitable  fund,  not 
did  their  sons  enlist.  It  only  cor- 
roborated what  I  had  been  thinking 
all  summer  regarding  the  country  peo- 
ple living  in  the  vicinity  of  our  sum- 
mer camp  in  Pennsylvania.  I  wanted 
to  be  just  to  them  and  tried  to  re- 
member one  single  instance  in  which 
any  of  my  neighbors  had  done  one 
thing  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  and  I 
had  to  admit  that  there  was  nothing 
to  be  said  in  their  favor. 

The  farmers  in  our  region  can  hardly 
be  called  farmers.  They  have  a  little 
patch  of  stony  land,  a  couple  of  cows, 
a  team,  two  pigs,  four  dogs  and  from 
two  to  six  cats.  They  eke  out  a 
bovine  existence  by  taking  summer 
boarders,  allowing  their  wives  to  do 
all  the  work,  while  they  take  the 
money.  They  live  well,  their  table 
is  always  bountifully  supplied,  thanks 
to  the  work  of  the  children  in  the  gar- 
den, which  supplies  them  with  vege- 
tables for  both  summer  and  winter 
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the  wives  being  experts  in  the  art  of 
canning.  They  are  Americans  for 
many  generations,  and  have  only  a 
feeling  of  contempt  for  "furriners" 
altho  they  might  take  a  lesson  from 
the  few  Italians  who  have  settled  on 
some  of  the  abandoned  farms,  and 
have  made  a  practical  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  done  with  the  old 
places. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  live  in  a 
past  generation.  They  are  illiterate, 
many  of  the  women  hardly  able  to 
read  or  write.  The  only  literature  in 
the  house  is  the  weekly  paper  from  the 
nearest  town,  over  which  the  father 
pores,  reading  slowly  and  audibly  to 
himself,  once  in  a  while  giving  a  piece 
of  news  to  the  wife.  They  take  every- 
thing the  paper  says  as  Gospel  truth, 
the  final  verdict  in  any  argument 
being,  "I  saw  the  piece  in  the  paper." 
I  never  realized  before  the  power  of 
the  country  paper. 

Generally  only  one  paper  is  taken, 
and  they  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
as  in  the  dty,  of  hearing  the  views  of 
opposing  factions.  I  do  not  believe 
the  editors  themselves  realize  the  wide 
influence  they  wield  or  they  would  use 
their  power  at  this  time  of  their  coun- 
try's need  to  rouse  their  readers  to  a 
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more  active  interest  in  the  things  that 
are  so  vital  at  the  present  time. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  have  an 
active  hatred  of  the  English.  They 
quote  stories  of  the  revolutionary 
period  and  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
when  the  English  stopped  the  Ameri- 
can boats,  they  gloated  over  the  fact, 
and  kept  the  papers  to  show  me  the 
items  with  an  "I  told  you  so"  air.  I 
think  the  manner  in  which  history  is 
taught  in  the  country  school  is  one  of 
the  causes  of  this  hatred  which  is  being 
handed  down  to  the  present  day  chil- 
dren. The  War  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  war  of  1813  is  taught  with  thoro- 
ness,  by  teachers  coming  from  homes 
where  their  fathers  and  mothers  have 
this  deeply  rooted  dislike  of  every- 
thing and  everyone  foreign,  especially 
the  English. 

They  are  aU  deeply  resentful  that 
we  are  sending  food  to  the  Allies,  and 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  feeding 
them,  while  they  have  to  pay  fourteen 
dollars  a  barrel  for  flour.  They  can- 
not be  made  to  see  that  this  war  is 
their  war,  and  that  the  Allies  must 
win  to  preserve  their  safety.  They 
fed  secure  in  thrir  hills,  and  say  that 
even  if  America  is  attacked,  it  would 
only  effect  New  York  and  the  rich 
man. 

They  are  not  eager  for  their  sons  to 
enlist  and  use  all  their  small  brain 
power  to  figure  out  ways  to  have  them 
exempted  when  drafted.  They  say 
"If  the  Germans  came  here,  then  per- 
haps we  would  fight,  but  our  boys 
must  not  go  across  the  water  to  fight 
for  other  people.  The  Government 
has  no  right  to  send  them  out  of  the 
country."  Many  of  the  boys  would 
have  enlisted  for  the  excitement  of  the 
thing  and  to  get  away  from  home,  not 


from  any  feeling  of  patriotism,  but 
they  are  stopped  by  the  tears  of  their 
mothers  and  the  commands  of  their 
fathers. 

These  parents  are  willing  to  have 
their  sons  go  to  the  cities  and  work  in 
the  amunition  shops  because  of  the 
high  wages.  In  fact,  from  my  eight 
V^ars  in  this  district,  I  feel  that  the 
farmer  is  actuated  in  all  things  by  a 
purely  economic  reason.  If  any  cause 
does  not  immediately  a£Fect  his  pocket- 
book  for  the  better,  he  is  against  it. 
Every  motive  is  a  mercenery  one. 
Perhaps  it  is  owing  to  the  hand  to 
mouth  existence  they  have  led  for 
generations  trying  to  get  a  living  from 
soil  that  refuses  to  yield  mudi  beyond 
a  fine  crop  of  stones,  but  whatever 
the  cause  the  question  of  the  almighty 
dollar  is  the  uppermost  one  in  the 
minds  of  the  man  of  the  soil.  He 
never  subscribes  to  any  charity,  and  it 
would  be  a  dever  salesman  who  could 
sell  him  a  Liberty  bond  unless  he  was 
shown  where  the  Government  paid 
more  interest  than  the  local  bank. 
Both  men  and  women  are  very  bitter 
towards  the  Government,  seeing  only 
the  very  patent  fact  that  the  cost  of 
provisions  has  soared.  That  they  are 
asking  dty  prices  for  their  vegetables 
and  potdtry,  and  dty  prices  for  their 
labour,  does  not  influence  them  in  the 
least.  They  are  against  the  war. 
Yet,  if  he  could  see  where  he  would 
economically  benefit  by  the  war,  I  am 
sure  my  Pennsylvania  farmer  would  be 
perfectiy  willing  to  sacrifice  his  wife's 
relations. 

The  teachers  in  the  schools  have  a 
unique  opportunity  of  influencing  the 
children  and  bringing  a  certain  amount 
of  pressure  on  the  parents,  but  in  nearly 
every  case  the  teacher  is  from  the  same 
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dass  of  home  as  that  from  which  her 
pupils  come.  She  is  in  the  school  to 
teach  ''readin',  ritin'  and  'rithmetic" 
and  feels  her  duty  done  if  the  boy  or 
girl  can  spell  his  way  thru  the  fourth 
reader  or  figure  up  the  cost  of  ten 
bushels  of  potatoes  at  $i.8o  a  bushel. 
She  is  not  there  to  inculcate  lessons  of 
patriotism  nor  instill  in  the  minds  of 
her  charges  a  feeling  of  love  for  their 
country. 

This  country  teacher  wields  as  great 
an  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  boys 
and  girls  as  does  the  country  paper 
over  the  minds  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  she  misses  her  oppor- 
tunity thru  ignorance. 

They  still  have  institute  week  in  our 
district  where  aU  the  teachers  meet  at 
the  County  seat,  and  have  a  week's 
conference.  It  would  pay  the  State 
to  have  some  one  go  to  that  institute 
and  give  a  talk  to  the  teachers.  Show 
them  what  a  wonderful  influence  they 
wield.  Inspire  them  with  the  great- 
ness of  their  profession.  Let  them 
understand  that  they  are  forming  the 
minds  of  millions  of  our  coming 
citizens.  Teach  them  that  it  is  not 
only  book  knowledge  that  these  chil- 
dren need,  but  ideals.  They  need  to 
be  taught  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
honor. 

The  minds  of  the  country  boy  and 
girl  is  plastic  wax  that  can  be  moulded 
at  will,  and  the  teacher  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  coming  genera- 
tion into  patriotic  men  and  women, 
filled  with  noble  ideals,  or  leaving 
them  no  farther  advanced  than  are 


their  fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  she 
who  can  make  them  love  their  country, 
honor  their  flag,  and  be  willing,  if 
necessary,  to  die  in  a  cause  that  they 
believe  is  rig^t.  The  future  of  our 
country,  more  than  we  realize,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  country  teacher. 


The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency  of 
Chicago,  which  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  doing  business  at  623 
S.  Wabash  Ave.,  has  moved  its  quar- 
ters to  the  new  Slimball  Building,  35 
E.  Jackson  Boulevard.  The  constant 
increase  in  the  business  of  the  Agency 
has  made  this  removal  necessary. 

The  Agencies'  new  pamphlet 
"Teaching  as  a  business"  contains  in- 
teresting diapten  on  salaries  as  aff- 
ected by  the  war,  and  much  informa- 
tion of  value  to  teachers  and  others 
engaged  in  educational  work.  Sent 
free  to  any  address. 

To  bring  its  business  nearer  to 
many  of  its  clients  the  Agency  has  es- 
tablirhed  branch  offices  at  437  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  imder  the 
management  of  S.  A.  MacK  enzie; 
Spokane,  Washington,  C.  R.  Harme- 
son,  Manager;  and  Denver,  Colorado, 
John  Girdler,  Manager.  These  places 
have  been  chosen  because  they  are 
large  centers  of  population  in  which 
there  are  many  good  schools.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  these  Agencies 
have  had  successful  experience  in  the 
educational  field  and  are  believed  to 
possess  aptitude  for  Agency  work. 
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A  New  Year's  Wish 

By  D.  Frbd  Aungst 


I  WISH  this  wish  may  come  true  in 
every  home  thruout  the  land,  be  it 
in  a  lonely  moimtain  hut,  in  a  prairie 
cottage  at  the  cross  roads,  in  the  village 
on  the  bleak  uplands,  or  in  the  poly- 
glot metropolis  at  the  world's  greatest 
port. 

I  wish  that  every  father,  mother  or 
guardian  would  make  the  education  of 
his  diildren  the  most  important  busi- 
ness of  his  life  thruout  the  year  1918. 

I  wish  that  every  denatured  jail 
masquerading  under  the  name  of 
"the  home*'  or  "the  school"  would  dis- 
card its  worn  out  traditions  along  with 
its  instruments  of  torture  commonly 
known  as  chairs,  desks,  tables,  and 
then  let  the  children's  bodies  and 
spirits  develop  according  to  Nature's 
plan. 

I  wish  that  every  child,  old  and 
young,  may  receive  his  education  thru 
plays  and  games;  for  woe  be  unto  a 
people  that  have  forgotten  how  to 
play  and  laugh!  They  will  become 
like  imto  a  Diesel  motor,  powerful, 
efficient,  heartiesSf  soulesst 

I  wish  that  childish  laughter  and 
shouting  be  allowed  the  freedom  found 
in  that  children's  paradise — "the 
movies:"  for  woe  be  imto  the  children 
who  must  wait  imtil  Daddy  Grouch  or 
Teacher  Vinegar  give  the  signal  to 
lat^h. 

I  wish  that  property  rights  would 
give  way  to  children's  ri^ts  every- 
where and  forever. 

I  wish  that  every  town,  township, 
and  dty  in  the  land  would  dedicate  to 


all  its  people  a  Temple  of  Health  in 
which  God's  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
may  nourish  humanity's  choicest 
Flowers — the  Children;  for  be  not 
deceived  with  "gymnasiums"  in  the 
cellars  of  your  schools.  They  are  but 
denatured  dungeons  from  whence 
Cometh  health  even  as  from  a  pill- 
boxl 

I  wish  that  training  children  to  get 
beautiful  healthy  bodies  ruled  over  by 
strong,  healthy  minds  be  the  actual 
practice  and  fact  thru  the  whole  scheme 
of  education  in  the  home,  the  school 
and  the  church;  for  what  profiteth  it  a 
man  if  he  imderstand  all  knowledge 
and  all  mysteries  and  be  a  dyspeptic, 
neturotic? 

I  wish  that  school  politicians  be 
interned  for  the  period  of  the  War  on 
Ignorance  even  as  traitors  and  alien 
enemies  are  interned  for  the  duration 
of  the  war  with  European  autocracy. 

I  wish  that  real  patriotism  be  taught 
to  the  generation  in  the  schools  and 
most  especially  to  the  generation  out 
of  the  schools;  else  it  be  unsafe  to 
dwell  in  democracy. 

I  wish  that  every  man,  woman  and 
child  be  taught  his  rights  in  his  coun- 
try, as  he  is  taught  his  decalog;  and 
then  of  all  things  I  wish  he  be  fed  on 
his  duties  as  regularly  as  he  receives 
his  daily  meals,  to  the  end  that  his 
duties  become  bone  and  sinew  of  his 
citizenship.  He  must  know  that  far 
every  right  there  is  a  duty,  and  he  must 
do  his  duty  to  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion  in  keeping  sacred  and  in- 
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violable  the  rights  a  free  people  have 
secured  into  him. 

I  wish  that  every  child,  woman  and 
man  in  the  Central  Empires  knew  the 
humbug  of  emperors,  kings,  princes, 
nobles,  counts,  barons,  not  only  as 
worn-out  insignia  that  have  out-worn 
their  feudal  rattle,  but  also  as  the 
executioners  of  their  own  fathers, 
brothers,  sons, — ^yea  and  liberties. 

I  wish  that  Education  could  quicken 
the  life  and  conscience  of  a  people  even 
as  the  Dragons  of  War  have  done. 

I  wish  that  every  ounce  of  energy 
in  our  great  America  be  expended  in 


making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Pwish  that  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  especially,  those  who  are 
not  free,  would  learn  that  ignorance  is 
the  hand-maid  of  superstition,  fear, 
hate,  envy,  greed,  out  of  which  spring 
strife,  dissensions  and  wars. 

Finally,  I  wish  that  this  war  will  be 
the  last  of  all  wars,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  fiberty,  peace  on  earth 
good  will  toward  men,  be  and  abide 
with  all  peoples  forevermore! 

This  is  a  New  Year's  wish  for  1918. 
When  next  year  comes  I  may  wish  for 
more. 


My  Dog 


*'/  am  quite  sure  he  thi$iks  thai  I  am  God 
Since  lie  is  God  on  wham  each  one  depends 
For  Ufe,  and  aU  things  that  his  bouniy  sends 
My  dear  old  dog,  most  constant  of  ail  friends 
Not  to  quich  to  mind,  but  guicher  far  than  J 
To  Him  whom,  God,  I  hniw  and  own:  his  eye. 
Deep  brown  and  liquid,  watches  for  my  nod 
He  is  more  patient  underneath  the  rod 
Than  I  wAeii  God  his  wise  corrections  sends. 


He  loohs  love  at  me,  deep  as  words  ^er  spahe; 
And  from  me  never  crumb  nor  sup  will  tahe 
But  he  wags  thanhs  with  his  most  vocal  tail 
Andwhensomecrashingnoisewahesall  his  fear 
He  is  content  and  quiet  if  lam  near. 
Secure  that  my  protection  wUl  prevail 
Sofaitl^,  mindful,  trustful,  ne 
Tells  me  what  J  unto  my  God  should  be." 
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Editorial 


Dr.  O'Donnell  Goes  to  France 


Educationai*  Foundations  is  high- 
ly honored  to  have  its  representative 
at  the  fron^  J)r.  William  Charles 
O'Donnell,  whose  editorial  work  in 
the  magazine  has  been  of  such  in- 
spiration and  value  to  education  in 
the  past  years.  Dr.  O'Donnell  will 
engage  in  special  service  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France, 
and  he  will  also  find  time  for  a  some- 


what thorough  investigation  of  French 
education  in  war  time.  The  readers 
of  Educationai*  Foundations  will 
be  favored  by  direct  contributions 
from  the  front  through  Dr.  O'Don- 
nell's  articles,  and  we  feel  sure  we 
bespeak  the  sentiment  in  the  hearts 
of  the  readers  when  we  say,  ''God 
speed  and  every  good  wish  for  our 
Editor  at  the  Front.'' 
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Education  and  Citizenship  in  War  Time 


With  this  issue  Educationai« 
Foundations  begins  a  special  world- 
wide presentation  of  "Education  and 
Citizenship  in  War  Time/'  and  I 
think  we  are  not  oversanguine  in 
promising  our  readers  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  surveys  of  conditions 
to  be  found  in  any  periodical.  On 
one  page  in  the  magazine  will  be 
found  some  of  the  notable  contribu- 
tors whose  articles  will  appear,  and 
who  will  cooperate  in  the  S3rmposium 
beginning  in  the  February  issue.  We 
are  especially  desirous  to  receive  cor- 
respondence from  our  readers  both  at 
home  and  abroad  relative  to  any  par- 
ticular notes  of  interest  occurring  in 
their    environments,     showing     new 


tendencies  or  changes  in  education  or 
citizenship  brought  about  by  the  war. 
In  this  time  of  vast  world  crisis  and 
re-adjustments,  a  broad  prospective 
of  thinking  and  knowledge  is  inesti- 
mable, and  this  can  only  be  afforded 
through  the  eyes  and  experiences  of 
a  wide  circle  of  men  and  women.  It 
is  especially  desired  that  readers  send 
in  any  human  incidents  or  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  life  which  show  the 
tendency  of  the  times.  We  arc  de- 
termined to  make  a  new  Educationai, 
Foundations,  a  magazine  of  world- 
wide educational  progress,  with  edu- 
cation considered  in  the  broad  sense 
of  the  term. 


Nailing  Our  Colors  to  the  Mast 


As  the  "London  Chronicle"  puts  it 
concerning  President  Wilson's 
Message,  "He  literally  nails  his  colors 
to  the  mast." 

In  this  process,  the  President  has 
effectually  spiked  one  of  the  chief  guns 
of  the  pacifists  and  German  sympa- 
thizers, and  all  those  "noisily  thought- 
less and  troublesome"  folk  who  try  to 
blur  the  real  issues  of  this  war  by 
subterfuge  and   muddy   reasoning. 

One  of  these  common  slogans  of  the 
pacifist  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
while  we  denounce  autocracy  and 
militarism,  our  government  has  itself 
become    autocratic    and    militaristic. 


The  President's  Message  has  clearly 
shown  the  difference  between  an  autoc- 
racy and  a  government  which  is  heart 
and  sotd  democratic  and  liberty-loving, 
and  because  of  this  fact,  and  not  in 
spite  of  it,  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end 
to  maintain  its  cherished  principles. 
It  is  opportune  to  declare  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  that  a  democratic 
people  may  on  occasion,  temporarily 
use  the  weapons  of  an  autocratic  and 
militaristic  people,  and  still  keep  burn- 
ing brightly  in  their  hearts  the  flame 
of  liberty,  justice  and  peace.  Because 
a  householder  uses  a  revolver  to  pro- 
tect himself  and  his  family  from  a 
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tbief  and  a  house-breaker  who  enters 
his  home  stealthily  by  night  to  pillage 
and  to  kill,  this  does  not  argue  that  the 
house-holder  is  in  any  sense  a  burglar 
or  a  murderer.  On  the  contrary  the 
fact  that  the  house-holder  employs  the 
only  means  that  the  burglar  can 
understand  or  will  heed,  in  order  to 
protect  his  family  and  his  property, 
reveals  him  both  a  sensible  and  a 
decent  man.  As  a  big  South  African 
hunter  said,  "Its  no  good  stopping  to 
reason  with  a  mad  hippopotamus." 

The  difference  between  the  auto- 
cratic monarchist  and  the  republican, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  is  a 
devoted  believer  in  inequalities  be- 
tween men,  in  tbe  sovereignty  of 
"might"  over  "right,"  and  in  govern- 
ing by  means  of  mandates  in  which  the 
governed  have  little  or  no  part,  while 
a  democracy  may  be  clothed  for  a 
moment  in  the  garments  of  autocracy, 
directly  the  occasion  is  past,  and  its 
people  and  its  rights  are  again  secure. 
It  sheds  these  garments,  because  at 
heart  it  is  free  and  liberty-loving. 
That  which  a  nation  or  an  individual 
admires  and  seeks  in  the  heart,  deter- 
mines the  character  of  that  nation  or 
that  individual,  and  if  the  United 
States  is  not  a  democracy  in  spirit  and 
desire,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for 
one. 

To  those  vacillating  souls  who  still 
weakly  plead  for  ref erendums  to  decide 
whether  or  no  we  should  wage  war,  it 


should  be  pointed  out  that  the  United 
States  is  not  only  a  democracy ,  but  also 
a  republic,  and  the  govmmaent  of  a 
republic  is  a  reprfsenioHve  one,  the 
representatives  being  truly  the  people 
who  select  them  and  guide  their 
decision  and  action.  If  the  representa- 
tives do  not  at  any  time  reflect  the 
wish  of  the  people  who  have  elected 
them  as  their  spokesmen,  they  can 
unseat  them,  and  select  others.  But 
to  argue  that  whenever  a  matter  comes 
up  of  importance,  a  nation  should 
leave  its  dtdy  appointed  channels  of 
representative  government,  and  turn 
to  referendum  is  as  illogical  as  it  is 
ridiculous.  It  is  to  turn  a  nation's 
affairs  over  to  the  fluctuating  and 
irresponsible  forces  of  a  mob.  (Russia 
at  present  being  a  case  in  point.) 
What  might  be  done  in  a  rural  school- 
district,  can  hardly  be  done  in  a  nation 
of  one  hundred  million  people,  especi- 
ally at  a  time  when  a  ruthless  enemy 
is  trying  to  break  into  your  house. 

The  President  has  spiked  the  guns 
of  the  pacifist  by  a  very  dear  re- 
statement of  the  principles  of  a  re- 
public fighting  not  for  aggrandisement 
but  for  peace  and  the  right  to  be  free. 
After  reading  thoughtfully  this  grea) 
state  paper,  the  man  who  cannot  see 
the  difference  between  an  autocrat  and 
a  democrat  must  indeed  be  either  a 
dolt,  or  a  "wilful  man"  disloyal  at 
heart  to  democracy,  and  one  who  does 
not  belong  here  because  be  is  not  of  us. 


An  Object  Lesson  in  Civics 


A  PLAIN  American  citizen  inclined 
to  independent  politics  was  at- 
tending the  Democratic  Convention 


in  Baltimore  in  1913.  At  that  Con- 
vention, it  will  be  recalled,  the  leading 
for  the  Presidential  nomi- 
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natioa  were  Woodrow  Wq^son  and 
Champ  Clark. 

One  night  the  Clark  adherents 
made,  (apparently)  an  arrangement 
with  the  political  element  then  in  con- 
tnd  of  Baltimore  dty  that  they  should, 
on  a  particular  evening,  "pack"  the 
hall  and  stampede  the  Convention  for 
Clark* 

The  particular  American  citizen  re- 
ferred to  was  "a  Wilson  man."  On 
that  particular  night  his  customary 
pass  was  not  honored  and  he  was 
denied  admittance  at  every  entrance. 
Finally,  someone  ''tipped  him  off"  to 
getting  a  Clark  badge;  and,  armed 
with  this,  he  entered  with  ease  at  one 
of  the  side  doors. 

He  found  himself  herded  in  with  a 
group  of  citizens  of  the  so-called  work- 
ing classes,  and  a  number  of  ne'er-do- 
wells  from  most  anywhere.  The  for- 
mer had  good  intentions  and  thought 
that  they  were  out  for  the  "best  man," 
because  Mel.  Clark  had  been  repre- 
sented to  them  as  the  "friend  of  the 
peepul." 

When  the  Clark  banners  appeared 
the  noise  around  our  plain  citizen  was 
deafening.  When  the  Wilson  banner 
appeared,  however,  he  alone  in  bis 
section  of  the  hall  set  up  such  a  shout 
as  he  could. 

Whereat,  the  working  type  of  Clark 
supporter  rebuked  him,  and  the  others 
scowled  threateningly.  "Don't  you 
know,"  ezdaimed  the  former,  with 
heat,  that  "Wilson  is  an  ingrate." 
"Look,"  they  added,  "how  he  treated 
Jim  SmithI  Jim  Sioth  made  him 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  then 
Wilson  turned  on  him  and  wouldn't 
support  him  for  Senator.  He's  an 
ingrate,  and  that's  what  he  is  I" 
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The  lone  Wilson  supporter  recog- 
nized in  this  recital  the  story  "sent 
down  the  line"  to  these  potentially 
good  citizens  by  their  political  leadera. 
They  had  accepted  aU  in  good  faith 
and  they  were  sincere  in  repeating  it. 
He,  therefore,  sparred  for  an  opening — 
not  for  argument  but  for  discussion, — 
that  which  Wilson  himself  has  termed 
"the  greatest  of  all  reforms."  "Do 
you  know  Jim  Smith?"  he  asked. 
No,"  they  replied. 
Well  then,"  said  the  Wilson  man, 
"I  admit  that  Jim  Smith  used  his  in- 
fluence to  bring  out  Wilson  as  the 
nominee  of  his  party.  By  supporting 
a  strong  candidate,  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  Jersey  hoped  to  come 
into  power  and  in  that  event,  Jim 
Smith  might  hope  again  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

'*But,  when  Wilson  was  elected 
Governor,  he  was  elected  on  a  promise 
made  to  the  plain  Democratic  voters 
that  he  would  support  a  man  named 
lifARTiNB  for  Senator. 

"Now,  wotUd  you  raOier  Woodrow 
Wilson  had  kept  his  promise  openly 
made  to  thousands  of  plain  citizens  Uke 
you  and  me,  or  would  you  raiher  he  had 
set  aside  thai  promise,  after  election,  and 
kept  some  supposed  or  back-room  agree- 
ment  with  Uns  milUonaire  politician, 
Jim  Smith?" 

Rather  to  the  surprise  of  the  Wn^- 
SON  man,  his  hearers  seemed  to  catch 
the  point  and  feel  that  they  had  been 
misinformed  and  misled  by  their 
"bosses."  This  simple  statement  "got 
over"  to  those  citizens.  Their  minds 
were  not  highly  cultivated,  perhaps, 
but  their  hearts  were  pure  and  their 
intentions  patriotic.  They  stopped 
"rooting"  for  Clark  and,  later,  they 
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aeemed  to  think  that  "Woodrow"  was 
not  such  a  bad  case,  after  all. 

The  lesson  that  this  conveys  is  that 
a  single  plain  truth,  or  a  little  true  his- 
tory simply  expressed,  will  greatly  in- 
fluence for  good  a  dass  of  voters  who 
have  been  misinfonned  and  fed  on 
false  catch  nhrases.  These  Deople  are 
sometinies  the  despair  of  our  purely 
intellectual  idealists.  Thomas  Jbf- 
mitsoN  believed  that  they  could  be 
educated  and  trusted.  Hamilton 
thou^^t  tbey  represented  a  "great 
beast"  Those  of  us  who  have  been 
blessed  with  certain  advantages  of 
training  and  education  are  become,  in 
America,  our  brother's  keeper. 

Is  it  not  better  that  we  should  be 
his  leader  or  guide,  as  Jbpfsrson 
jdanned,  rather  than  his  driver, 
Hamilton  recommended? 


Are  there  any  Uunders  ever  made 
by  democracies — the  worst  of  them — 
to  be  at  all  compared  with  the  deliber- 
ately planned  crimes  of  autocracy? 

Does  the  corruption,  violence,  and 
vice  which  sometimes  have  gone  to 
make  up  the  "Shame  of  Our  Cities" 
bear  comparison  with  the  blinding 
enslavement  of  a  whole  people  and  the 
incitement  of  that  nation  to  annihilate 
or  crush  all  others  in  the  mad  lust  of  its 
leaders  for  world-power? 

The  lesson  is  plain.  The  moral  is 
obvious.  We  must  have  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  leadership,  public 
education,  and  the  upbuilding  of  per- 
sonal character.  It  is  a  call  not  only 
to  the  teachers  of  America  but  to  men 
and  women  everywhere  to  help  and 
inspire  the  teachers. 


Reading  Aloud 

By  Christopher  Morlsy 

Once  we  read  Tennyson  aloud 
In  our  great  fireside  chair; 

Between  the  lines,  my  lips  could  touch. 
Her  April-scented  hair. 

How  very  fond  I  was,  to  think 

The  printed  poems  fair. 
When  close  within  my  arms  I  held 

A  livii^^  lyric  there  I 

(From  "Songs  for  a  Little  House," 
by  Christopher  Morley.  George  H. 
Doran  Comoanv.^ 
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Conducted  By  Mathsw  Pa(»  Andrsws 
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"AlCBRICAN  AdVBNTUKBS" 

N  "American  Adventures/'  just 
issued  by  the  Century  Company, 
JuUAN  STRB8T  has  achieved  a  genuine 
triumph.  It  is  a  series  of  character 
sketches  of  the  South,  most  of  which 
appeared  in  Collier's  Weekly  prior  to 
their  publication  in  book  form;  but 
thoses  who  read  the  sketches  in  serial 
form  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  at 
the  many  little  additions  found  in  the 
new  volume. 

Mr.  Strbet  is  not  only  most 
entertaining  in  all  he  writes;  but  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  he  has  also  the  hap- 
py faculty  of  being  able  to  impart  a 
remarkable  amount  of  wholesome  in- 
formation in  sugar-coated  paragraphs 
of  narrative  and  description.  We  do 
not  know  any  book  of  American  travel 
which  is  more  delightfully  entertaining 
and  withal  profitable  than  this  one. 
Several  writers  have  achieved  fame  on 
narratives  of  the  "wild  and  woolly" 
West,  among  them  Strbet  himself, 
but  none  has  "done"  the  South  so  well. 

Of  books  of  travel  and  description, 
with  accompanying  anecdotes,  there 
is  but  one  in  a  himdred  that  bears  fre- 
quent picking  up  by  the  "tired  busi- 
ness man"  or  the  overworked  editor. 
This  voltune  is  one  of  those  glorious 
exceptions.  After  working  all  day  and 
far  into  the  nij^t,  we  have  been  pick- 
ing up  "American  Adventures"  for 
recreation  in  order  that  we  might  be 
sure  to  retire  in  a  good  humor  and  that 
the  midnight  candle  may  not  be 
snuffed  out  in  wrathi 

Mr.  Strbst  writes  of  the  South 
in  the  spirit  of  the  all-American.  He 
delights  in  bringing  out  points  of  his- 
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tory  which  he  feels  ought  to  be  better 
known.  For  example,  he  discovers  for 
himself  and  tells  others  of  Matthbw 
Fontaine  Maurt,  the  greatest  of 
American  scientists,  ^diose  name  is  not 
even  mentioned  in  most  of  our  sdiool 
bocdcs.  On  the  other  hand,  he  raps 
the  Barbara  Frietchib  l^;end  and 
the  John  Sbots  myth.  He  makes  fun 
of  tiie  "professional  Southerner"  who 
boasts  of  a  background  that  never 
was — ^that  is,  as  far  as  he  or  she  is  oon- 
cemedl  He  takes  a  fling  at  the 
scatterbrained  Southern  orator  of  the 
Vardaman  type,  who  disgraces  the 
memory  of  the  statesmen  of  the  old 
regime  whom  he  vainly  tries  to  imitate. 
He  notes,  also,  such  peculiarities  as  the 
characteristic  "black  string  tie,"  the 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  a  type 
of  Southern  politician  especially  in- 
fluential in  local  affairs.  There  is  no 
sting  in  this  fun  of  Julian  Street — 
except  to  the  supersenitive  or  super- 
critical. Perhaps  be  exaggerates  (the 
spelling  of)  Southern  dialect  at  times; 
but  if  he  makes  some  of  it  appear 
absurd,  he  makes  himself  appear  ten 
times  as  absurd  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  travels,  be  gets  into  some  difficulty. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  American  writer 
who  takes  such  liberties  with  his 
dignity  as  Juuan  Street!  Read  the 
chapter  on  his  first,  and  only  (?),  horse- 
back ride  in  Virginia. 

If  there  be  a  more  delightful  book  on 
any  section  of  these  United  States,  we 
don't  know  it.  It  is  worth  aU  of  the 
three  dollars  the  Century  Company 
asks  for  it — its  680  pages  and  its 
sixty-some  specially  drawn 
trations. 


Bducatioaal  Digest  and  Review 


A  FiNB  Book  on  Aicbrica's  First 
Bnoush  Colony 

A  MOST  useful,  timelyt  and  im- 
portant contribution  to  Ameri- 
can historical  narrative  and  exposition 
is  "Colonial  Virginia,  Its  People  and 
Customs"  by  Mary  Nbwton  Stan- 
ARD.  It  is  published  by  the  J.  B. 
LiPPiNGOTT  Company,  whose  ei- 
ceptionally  high  standards  of  exe- 
cution are  kept  up  to  the  usual  mark 
of  excellence  in  this  volume  of  370 
pages,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

This  is  a  book  which  should  be  read 
with  the  care  and  attention  it  deserves. 
We  confess  we  have  not  yet  done  that; 
but  wherever  we  have  turned,  we 
have  found  points  of  interest  and 
observations  new  to  us, — much  ma- 
terial, we  venture  to  say,  that  will  be 
new  and  valuable  to  all  historians. 
The  only  imfavorable  criticism  we 
would  make  is  that  the  author  does 
not  widely  depart  from  the  universal 
custom  of  making  Captain  John 
Smith,  the  incomparable  braggart  of 
short  stay  in  the  Virginia  colony,  the 
leading  figure  of  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown.  In  one  sense,  this  is 
true — he  was  preeminently  their  best 
story-teller — ^but  the  abuse  Smith 
heaped  upon  his  fellow-colonists  was 
quite  undeserved  by  them,  and  it  is 
time  that  this  fact  should  be  generally 
recognized,  rq;ardless  of  the  sacrifice 
of  the  flavor  of  romance.  For  ex- 
ample, Captain  John  Martin  was  a 
successful  settler  and  a  man  of  charac- 
ter. His  record  as  a  settler  extended 
through  a  period  of  twenty  years  or 
more.  Beside  that  record,  Smith's 
two  years'  stay  is  almost  n^ligible. 
In  comparison  with  John  Martin, 
Smith  was  merely  a  visitor  on  Ameri- 


can soil  rather  than  a  colonist.  Yet 
Smith  had  the  effrontery  to  call 
Captain  Martin  a  "tiffity-taffety" 
incompetent.  Smith  has  been  proved 
to  be  "a  most  ungodly  liar"  with  re- 
gard to  his  adventures  in  the  Old 
World.  Consequently,  his  unsup- 
ported word  should  not  be  trusted  in 
any  matter  where  it  involves  the  good 
name  of  others.  He  slandered  the 
great  London  Company,  but  those 
slanders  have  been  refuted.  It  Is 
hig^  time  that  his  misrepresentations 
of  his  fellow-<x)lonists  in  Virginia  be 
likewise  refuted.  Altho  Sbctth  was 
one  of  the  most  daring  of  adventurous 
Englishmen,  an  excellent  map-maker 
and  explorer,  and  an  entertaining 
story-teller,  his  egoism  overshadows 
all  his  excellence.  We  venture  to 
state  that  many  of  his  fellow  ad- 
venturers in  Virginia  were  of  far 
greater  worth  to  the  colony,  even 
during  the  first  two  years.  After 
recognizing  the  fact  that  Smith  is 
addicted  to  falsehood  with  reference 
to  other  things  we  cannot  believe  that 
Captain  Gabriel  Archbr,  Master 
George  Percy,  Captain  Edward 
Wingpield,  Bartholomew  Sosnold, 
Captain  John  Ratclipfe,  Captain 
John  Martin,  and  other  Englishmen 
who  risked  all  for  Virginia  and  died 
that  she  might  live  were  the  men  that 
Smith  represents  them  to  be. 

However,  lest  the  foregoing  remarks 
give  the  reader  a  false  impression,  we 
would  say  that  while  Mrs.  Stanard 
does  not  expose  the  falsifications  of 
Captain  Smith,  she  does  not  glorify 
him  to  the  extent  that  some  do — for 
example,  the  Oxford  editor  of  Smith's 
histories.  We  wish  only  that  she  had 
brought  out  the  other  brave  spirits  in 
stronger  relief.    We  want  to  know 
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more  about  Captain  John  Martin 
and  the  rest 

"Colonial  Virginia"  is  a  handsome 
volume  with  good  type  and  dear  print, 
with  no  less  than  93  attractive  illus* 
trations.  Tbe  edition  is  limited  and 
the  price  is  $6.00  the  copy.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  warn  our  readers 
that  the  Lancaster  volume  on  the  old 
colonial  houses  of  Virginia,  altho  pub- 
lished not  many  months  ago  by  the 
J.  B.  LippiNOOTT  Company,  is  now  re- 
selling for  $30.00  a  volume. 

Mrs.  Stanard  writes:  "How  may 
we  call  to  life  the  everyday  man  and 
woman  of  other  times,  obtain  glimpses 
of  them  in  their  homes,  going  about 
their  business  or  pursuing  pleasure, 
know  them  as  they  were  known  to  their 
families  and  neighbors?  Not  by  read- 
ing history.  History  records  events 
and  names  a  few  of  those  who  figured 
in  them,  but  no  matter  how  ingeniously 
the  string  is  pulled  these  generally  seem 
more  like  puppets  than  people — ^to  be 
made  of  bronze  or  marble  rather  than 
flesh  and  blood.  A  gossipy  letter, 
.though  crumbling  and  yellow,  telling 
what  company  the  writer  had  for 
dinner  and  what  there  was  to  eat,  the 
jokes  that  were  cracked  and  healths 
drunk;  a  fragment  of  a  diary  giving 
the  neighborhood  news,  the  condition 
of  the  crops  or  the  latest  political 
excitement;  a  tailor's  or  a  milliner's 
bill;  a  will;  an  inventory;  a  court  record 
of  a  lawsuit  or  a  trial,  will  make  a 
bygone  day  more  real  than  volumes 
of  history." 


FtVE  EXCBLLENT  BoOKS  POR 

Young  People 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  recentiy 
issued  a  series  of  most  attractive  hooks 


for  young  people  of  various  ages.  The 
tities  and  authors  are:  "If  I  CouM 
Fly,"  by  Rose  Strong  Hubbeix, 
($2.00);  "Betty's  Beautiful  Nights," 
by  Marian  I^nner,  ($1.50);  "The 
Qaest  of  the  Golden  Valley,"  by 
BEUfORE  Browne,  ($1.25);  "A  Col- 
lege Girl,"  by  Mrs.  George  De 
HoRNE  Vaizey,  ($1.35);  and  "The 
Cambridge  Book  of  Poetry  for  Young 
People,"  edited  by  Kenneth  Gra- 
HAME,  ($.90). 

"If  I  Could  Fly"  is  a  book  of  original 
verse  intended  for  very  young  people. 
It  is  well  done,  andany  one  in  charge  of 
the  entertainment  of  youngsters  wiU 
welcome  it;  for  we  believe  the  reading 
of  the  verses  would  both  amuse  chil- 
dren and  incidentally  educate  them. 

"Betty's  Beautiful  Nights"  in  an 
up-to-the-minute  voltune  of  twelve 
stories  with  a  fairy  setting.  The  idea 
may  have  been  obtained  from  the 
"Arabian  Nights";  but  no  one  will 
object  to  that.  The  up-to-date  latest- 
out  stories  for  children  are,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  avoided;  it  is  better  to  make 
selection  from  the  older  stories.  But 
"Betty's  Beautiful  Nights"  is  a  fine 
exception,  and  we  recommend  it  very 
heartily  as  the  best  and  most  original 
of  these  modem  productions, — cer- 
tainly the  best  within  our  ken. 

As  a  youngster,  the  writer  was 
devoted  to  a  book  entitied,  "The  Boy 
Emigrants,"  a  tale  of  the  rush  to  the 
gold  mines  of  California  back  in  the 
"roaring  forties."  "The  Quest  of  the 
Golden  Valley"  is  a  boy's  stoiy  of 
adventure  on  the  Yukon.  Unhappily, 
we  cannot  tell  our  readers  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  latter  wjU  delight 
youthful  readers  as  much  as  the  former 
or  not.  The  latter  is  an  improvement 
with  regard  to  style,  but  it  may  lade 
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tlie  simple  and  effective  "punch"  of 
the  former. 

"A  Coll^;e  Girl/'  it  seems  to  us, 
would  appeal  to  girls  more  than  "The 
Quest  of  the  Golden  Valley"  would 
appeal  to  boys.  It  is  both  whole- 
some and  entertaining.  In  short,  it 
is  a  juvenile  stoiy  well  done.  Like 
"Betty's  Beautiful  Nights,"  we  don't 
see  how  the  author  could  improve  on 
the  idea  or  its  presentation. 

The  contents  of  "The  Cambridge 
Book  of  Poetry  for  Young  People"  is 
arranged  in  three  parts:  "For  the 
Very  Smallest  Ones,"  "For  Those  a 
Littie  Older,"  and  "For  Those  Stffl 
Older."  This  plan  seems  excellent. 
As  for  the  selections,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  should  all,  as  individual  com- 
pilers, select  differently.  In  this 
volume,  we  miss  some  poems  we 
should  certainly  indude  in  our  col- 
lection. On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
some  surprises  which  are  more  than 
good   substitutes   or   understudies. 

We  congratulate  the  Putnams  on 
the  "all-round"  excellence  of  this 
ddightful  list  of  volumes  for  our 
American  girls  and  boys. 

Bducationai^  Experiments 
and  bxpbribnces 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  series  of  pamphlets  from  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments  of 
New  York  City.  The  titles  of  these 
"Bulletins"  are  "Playthings,"  "Study 
of  Animal  Families  in  Sdux>ls,"  three 
bulletins  on  "Experimental  Schools," 


and  a  bibliography  of  "Psychological 
Tests."  The  first  two  Bulletins  are  of 
especial  interest;  ntunber  one,  along 
broad  lines  of  announcement  of  the 
plan  of  experimentation,  and  the 
second  of  particular  or  specialized 
interest  as  the  title  indicates.  This 
latter  toudied  upon  a  "hobby"  of  the 
writer's.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
country  and  later  taught  sdiool  in  a 
large  city  where  he  constantly  felt  the 
lack  of  animal  and  nature  associa- 
tions for  young  children.  The  child 
that  grows  up  out  of  all  touch  with 
nature  and  wild  animals  is  a  being  who 
has  missed  much  in  life.  It  is  almost 
an  irretrievable  loss.  Does  not  the 
reader  feel  that  it  is  almost  pitiful  to 
think  of  the  hundreds  of  little  "street- 
raised"  children  who  mistook  a  poor 
little  timid  chipmunk  for  a  roaring 
Bengal  tiger!  Such  is  the  story  Miss 
Laura  B.  Garrett  teUs  in  Bulletin 

Number  Two. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Miss  Garrbtt 
has  pointed  out  a  practical  and 
eminently  useful  way  of  introducing 
city  children  to  some  actual  con- 
ception of  animal  life. 

The  other  Bulletins  tell  of  experi- 
ments in  sdiool  play  and  work.  The 
"common  sense"  teacher  can  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  worth  while  and 
discard  that  which  appears  unsuitable 
to  his  or  her  needs  or  conditions.  All 
these  Bulletins,  (except  the  last- 
named,  which  is  twenty-five  cents) 
may  be  had  for  ten  cents  the  copy. 
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By  LouiSB  B.  Hogan 

Author  of  "A^Stydy  of  a  Child"  Etc. 


MANY  of  our  people  do  not  seem 
to  realize  that  our  country  is  at 
war,  and  all  that  this  implies.  It 
means  that  there  rests  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  all  of  us  a  heavy  responsibility 
and  the  call  is  upon  us  for  great 
sacrifices.  It  means  that  we  must 
shoulder  these  responsibilities — and 
that  we  must  carefully  seek  our  way  to 
do  so.  In  the  home  we  have  the 
problem  of  food  conservation  where  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  save 
in  the  use  of  foods  that  are  needed 
abroad.  It  is  part  of  the  work  of  our 
educational  fraternity  to  teach  how 
this  may  be  done.  In  England  there 
is  a  most  energetic  advertising  and 
educational  campaign  being  waged  in 
order  to  influence  the  people  to  EAT 
LESS  BREAD.  Everywhere  great 
signs  flash  upon  the  people  the  appeal 
to  help  defeat  the  enemy's  attempt  to 
starve  them.  On  each  hotel  table  and 
in  every  restaurant  there  are  cards 
urging  diners  to  eat  less  sugar  or  to  do 
without  it  altogether.  One  cannot 
possibly  live  for  an  hour  in  any  part  of 
England  without  having  the  necessity 
of  food  conservation  impressed  upon 
him..  The  people  are  not  merely  re- 
quested to  have  meatless  meals  and 
meatless  days;  such  things  are  a 
necessity.  All  meals  are  wheatless 
meals  in  the  sense  that  one  cannot 
secure  anywhere  in  Europe  white 
bread  made  of  wheat  flour.  A  writer 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  says  that 
Americans  must  sacrifice  food  luxuries 
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to  win  war  and  gives  many  interesting 
reasons  why  this  is  so.  This  writer 
sa3rs:  "The  care  which  is  observed  in 
regard  to  bread  is  also  exercised  in  the 
matter  of  sugar,  meat  and  other 
staples.  One  is  allowed  but  one  very 
small  loaf  of  sugar,  about  half  the  size 
of  our  average  loaf,  or  one  very  small 
spoonful  with  each  meal.  This  must 
suffice  for  his  cereal,  his  coffee  and  any 
other  use  for  which  he  may  desire  it. 
And  he  is  urged  not  to  use  even  that 
much.  A  sign  in  the  Criterion  restaurant 
in  London  points  out  to  all  guests  that 
'very  many  people  believe  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar  to  tea  or  coffee  des- 
troys the  delicate  flavor  of  the  bever- 
age.' Not  only  is  great  care  taken 
to  avoid  waste  but  production  is 
cultivated  in  every  way.  The  En- 
glish Government  has  taken  over  all 
vacant  ground  in  the  country,  letting 
it  to  persons  who  will  cultivate  it,  and 
this  applies  to  the  vacant  lots,  the 
back  yards,  the  right  of  way  of  aU 
railroads,  and  all  other  vacant  spots. 
Every  available  spot  of  ground  is 
being  used  in  a  strenuous  attempt  to 
produce  enough'  food  to  feed  the  peo- 
ple. The  attempts  of  Italy  to  feed 
herself  are  really  pathetic  to  one  who 
is  accustomed  to  the  brood  lands  of 
this  country.  In  Italy,  Northern 
Italy  especially,  aU  the  dirt  is  growing 
something.  If  a  small  bit  of  soil  is 
found  on  the  side  or  top  of  a  peak  of 
the  Alps,  the  peasant  has  dambered 
there  and  planted  grain". 
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The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
food  situation  in  Italy,  says  this  writer, 
is  the  total  absence  of  butter.  Tho 
he  went  from  one  end  of  the  land  to 
the  other  and  visited  practically  every 
city  he  was  never  able  to  find  so  much 
as  one  ounce  of  butter.  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  sacrifices  that  the  people 
of  Europe  are  making  in  the  matter  of 
food  conservation  and  they  make 
them  willingly  and  cheerfully.  No- 
where in  Europe  will  one  ever  hear  a 
word  of  protest  against  the  restric- 
tions. 

Such  restrictions  are  precautionary 
and  are  made  to  help  win  the  war  yet 
we — who  are  much  more  able  to  do 
so — are  hesitatingly  meeting  the  ex- 
isting conditions,  and,  I  fear,  criticis- 
ing where  we  might  better  be  doing 
constructive  work.  It  is  for  instance 
in  the  power  of  every  teacher  in  the  land 
to  help  along  the  producing  problem. 
Dr.  Clarbncs  Ouslby,  Ass't.  Sec'y. 
of  Agriculture,  sa3rs: 

"The  problem  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
solve.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  going  to  the  source  of  the 
trouble  and  is  giving  encouragement 
and  help  to  the  farmers;  information 
and  directions  about  the  land  and 
crops;  how  to  make  them  both  better; 
how  to  produce  more  wheat,  com, 
cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  These,  he 
says,  are  the  fundamentals  of  the  food 
supply.  Where  can  we  get  them  and 
in  what  quantities."  Each  com- 
munity should,  in  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable, produce  its  own  food  and 
feed.  Production  of  non-perishable 
staples  should  be  increased  beyond  the 
local  needs  in  each  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  can  be  most  profitably 
produced.  These  staples,  he  says, 
include  wheat,  rye,  beans  and  rice. 


The  home  vegetable  garden  should 
supply  the  needs  of  the  family  as  fully 
as  possible.  It  is  asked  that  rye  be 
sown  on  the  sandy  lands  along  the 
lakes  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
New  York,  and  also  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania — ^where  there  is  more 
land  suitable  for  rye  than  wheat.  The 
department  has  sent  word  broadcast 
that  to  get  an  increased  meat  supply 
quickly  hog  breeding  must  be  materi- 
ally increased  thruout  the  coimtry. 
They  can  be  increased  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  kind  of  live  stock,  ex- 
cept poultry. 

Pork  can  be  transported  more 
readily  and  more  economically  to 
troops  in  the  field  than  can  any  other 
meat  and  great  supplies  of  bacon  are 
desired  for  our  soldiers  at  the  front. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  4,000,000 
fewer  hogs  in  this  country  than  there 
were  a  year  ago,  and  this  in  the  face 
of  our  great  need.  Cora  Rigby  says 
in  the  New  York  Herald  that  the 
suburban  family  who  raises  a  pig  can 
profitably  feed  garbage  if  careful  to 
see  that  no  soap,  washing  powders, 
broken  glass  or  other  harmful  prod- 
ucts get  into  it.  Poultry  can  be 
raised  the  most  quickly  of  all  animal 
products  to  contribute  to  the  meat 
supply  of  the  country.  Everyone, 
except  in  towns  and  cities  where  there 
is  an  ordinance  against  keeping  chick- 
ens, can  help  along  this  line.  The 
women  and  children  can  do  a  large 
part.  Our  aim  in  all  this  extension 
work  should  be  to  carry  directly  to  as 
many  persons  as  possible,  using  the 
schools  and  school  children  wherever 
possible,  all  the  information  available 
in  regard  to  improved  methods  of 
agricultural  production  and  by  home 
economics,  thus  helping  the  producers 
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of  the  Nation's  foodstuffs  meet  the 
additional  demands  brought  upon  this 
country  by  the  war. 

W.  J.  Hanna,  the  Canadian  Pood 
Administrator  urges  the  Press  and  the 
people  to  uphold  Mr.  Hoover,  and 
predicts  that  the  food  shortage  for  the 
next  three  months  will  be  desperate. 
He  recently  told  a  New  York  Herald 
reporter  that  unless  every  village  and 
dty  and  persons  in  both  countries 
practices  strict  economy  for  the  next 
three  months  the  Allies  and  the  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  France  will  suffer  from 
want  of  wheat.  The  situation  as  to 
foods  is  desperate  he  says,  and  calls 


for  plain  talk.  Give  the  people  the 
true  state  of  affairs  and  they  will 
respond.  The  facts  of  this  situation 
call  for  the  conservation  of  wheat, 
beef,  bacon  fats,  conservation  to  the 
limit.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  price 
of  food,  but  that  food  should  go  for- 
ward to  save  the  men  at  the  front. 
The  men  at  the  front,  and  by  that  he 
means  our  soldiers  and  those  of  the 
Allies  dependent  upon  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  feed  them,  must 
be  fed,  rq;ardless  of  the  cost  to  the 
people  here.  What  are  you  doing  to 
help? 


Special  Correspondence  Courses  in  Bookkeeping 

and  Business 


(AU  rights  reserved) 

By  Frank  Macdonau) 

Chief  of  Sta£F,  The  Audit  and  System  Bureau  of  New  York 


The  following  questions  and  ans* 
wers  relate  to  these  books  in  their 
simplest  forms  as  these  studies  are 
planned  to  lead  the  student  step  by 
step  from  the  sunplest  forms  of  books 
and  the  simplest  problems  which 
mij^t  be  entered  in  them,  to  the 
variety  of  forms  and  difficult  problems 
met  with  in  large  business  concerns. 

The  student  will  more  readily  under- 
stand the  first  principles  of  book- 
keeping and  the  use  of  these  books  if 
we  consider  their  use  in  connection 
with  the  business  affairs  of  the  home. 

While  the  home  is  that  place  in 
which  our  love  and  hope  is  centered, 


the  place  from  which  we  go  out  in  the 
morning  eager  to  succeed  in  our  daily 
toil,  whether  we  be  students  at  school 
or  business  people,  and  still  more 
eager  to  return  at  eventide  to  enjoy 
the  companionship  of  our  loved  ones, 
it  also  has  its  business  side. 

The  world's  business  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  supplying  the  needs  and 
luxuries  of  the  home. 

The  slice  of  bread  you  eat— ^oes  it 
not  bring  before  your  eyes  a  vision  of 
the  great  fields  of  waving  grain  the 
mining  of  ore  and  the  huge  furnaces 
and  mills  for  the  making  of  the  sted 
and    its    manufacture    into   farming 
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implements  with  which  to  prepare  the 
ground  and  harvest  the  wheat,  the 
huge  elevators  for  storing  it,  the  great 
railways  over  mountain  and  plain 
for  carrying  the  grain,  the  cars  builded 
of  wood  secured  by  the  hardy  woods- 
man in  the  depths  oi  the  snow*covered 
forests,  the  miller  and  his  humming 
mill  as  it  grinds  the  grain  for  market. 

Observe  the  vast  machinery  of  busi- 
ness employed  that  you  might  eat  a 
slice  of  bread. 

Vast  economies  for  our  nation  would 
be  e£Fected  if  the  home  were  conducted 
on  business  principles. 

These  Studies  will  encourage  and 
instruct  along  these  lines  as  well  as 
along  the  lines  of  general  business. 

Question  7—4,  What  is  the  meaning 
of  ike  left-hand  side  and  the  rigkt-hand 
side  of  an  account? 

Sheets  of  paper  on  which  the  ac- 
counts are  kept  are  usually  printed 
with  a  perpendicular  dividing  line  in 
the  center  running  from  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  page,  leaving  a  spaceat  the  top 
of  the  page  for  the  name  of  the  ac- 
count, to  the  bottom  of  the  page.  This 
line  divides  the  left-hand  side  from 
the  rig^t-hand  side.  There  are  of 
coarse  other  lines  printed  on  the  page 
but  this  line  is  the  one  dividing  the 
diarge  side  from  the  credit  side. 

Question  8,  What  are  the  principal 
books  used  in  bookkeeping? 

Badi  kind  of  business  has  books 
peculiar  to  its  needs.  The  following 
five  books  are  generally  used  in  every 
business.  We  will  consider  these  books 
first  They  are  the  Journal,  the  Purchase 
Book,  the  Cash  Book,  the  Sales  Book 
and  tiie  Ledger. 


Question  8 — i.  Which  of  these  Books 
are  the  Transactions  first  written  in? 

The  Journal,  the  Purchase  Book, 
the  Cash  Book,  and  the  Sales  Book. 

These  books  are  called  books  of 
original  entry  because  the  transactions 
are  written  in  them  as  soon  as  they 
occur. 

Describe  these  books. 

It  has  been  found  that  loose  leaf 
books  are  preferable  to  bound  books, 
because  of  their  economy  and  their 
capabilities  of  expansion.  Where  there 
are  several  clerks  in  an  office  they  can 
share  the  work  better,  because  the 
books  may  be  divided  into  any  number 
of  parts.  A  loose  leaf  book  consists  of 
a  cover  and  loose  sheets  with  2  or  4 
holes  at  equal  distances  apart  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  sheet,  these  holes 
fit  over  rods  in  the  cover. 

8 — lA  The  Journal  has  a  coltunn 
about  one  inch  wide  at  the  left  for  the 
date,  then  a  larger  colmnn  about  three 
inches  wide  for  the  information  and 
at  the  right  of  the  sheet  two  mliinma 
for  the  amounts  each  about  one  inch 
wide,  one  for  the  cfaai^  and  one  for 
the  credit. 

In  the  Journal  is  written  the  details 
of  the  beginning  of  a  business,  when 
an  error  is  made  it  is  corrected  thru 
the  Journal,  when  special  transactions 
not  occurring  in  the  regular  course 
of  the  business  are  entered  into  they  are 
sometimes  written  in  the  Journal, 
when  the  books  are  closed,  meaning  to 
find  out  how  much  profit  has  been 
made,  the  details  of  closing  are  also 
written  in  the  Journal. 

8 — iB  The  Purchase  Book  means 
a  record  of  the  bQls  or  invoioes  which  a 
business  receives. 
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This  book  is  also  called  the  Acooimts 
Payable  Book,  also  the  Acooimts 
Payable  Register. 

The  bills  should  never  be  written  in 
this  book  until  they  are  proved  to  be 
correct. 

This  book  is  one  that  if  used  prop- 
erly and  in  the  most  modem  way  can 
be  of  great  service  to  a  business. 

Perhaps  you  can  better  remember 
the  purpose  of  this  book  if  you  will 
think  of  it  in  connection  with  your 
personal  affairs. 

Suppose  your  mother  wanted  to 
know  how  much  the  food,  fuel, 
clothing,  etc.,  etc.,  cost  each  month. 
When  she  received  the  bill  for  each 
quantity  of  goods  she  ordered  she 
would  first  see  if  the  bill  was  for  the 
same  quantity  and  at  the  same  price 
at  which  she  bought  the  goods,  if 
correct  she  would  write  each  bill  in 
this  book  as  follows: — ^first  in  the  date 
space  the  date  of  the  bill,  in  the  space 
headed  "From  Whom  Purchased" 
she  would  write  the  merchants  name, 
in  the  column  headed  "Total"  the 
total  amount  of  the  bill,  in  the  column 
headed  "Food"  she  would  enter  the 
amount  of  the  food  bill,  in  the  "Fuel" 
the  amount  of  the  coal  or  wood  bill 
and  etc.,  at  the  end  of  each  month 
then  by  adding  each  column  she  would 
know  how  much  each  class  of  expense 
cost  her  and  by  adding  the  stmi  of 


these  columns  excepting  the  total 
column  she  would  prove  with  the 
total  column  and  know  the  amount 
of  all  of  her  purchases. 

Because  in  business  houses  there  are 
many  more  items  of  expense  than  in 
the  household  it  would  require  a 
very  wide  sheet  for  a  column  for  each 
class  of  expense  or  purchase  it  has  been 
found  better  to  give  each  dass  of  ex- 
pense or  purchase  a  number,  say  No.  lo 
would  always  mean  Fuel  or  say  No.  25 
Rent,  it  makes  no  difference  what 
number  is  given  the  dass  of  expense 
or  purchase  as  long  as  a  dass  is  always 
given  the  same  number.  At  the  left 
is  a  date  column  then  a  column  for 
the  merchant's  name,  then  a  column 
for  account  number  (only  one  column) 
in  which  the  numbers  of  each  dass 
would  be  written  then  a  column  for 
the  amount  of  the  bill,  if  two  differ- 
ent dasses  ¥7ere  on  the  same  bill  the 
amount  of  each  would  be  written,  one 
imder  the  other.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  then  to  find  out  what  expense 
No.  10  amounted  to  you  would  add 
the  amounts  of  all  the  No.  10  items, 
all  the  No.  25  etc.,  and  the  sum  of  all 
of  these  totals  would  equal  the  sum 
of  the  "amount  of  the  bill  column." 

The  foregoing  represents  the  best 
Purchase  Book  in  its  simplest  form. 

In  our  next  number  the  other  form 
of  the  Purchase  Book  will  be  treated. 
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Dean  at  New  York  Unlirwrity  Law  School,  Preii- 
dent,  Newark*  N.  J.  Board  of  Education.  Ex- 
ecntlTe  Secretary.  Henry  Sterling  Ohapln.  Ck>un- 
sfll,  George  W.  Harper,  Jr. 
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Bdncatkm  is  undoubtedly  the  most  im- 
portant single  task  which  the  Government 
has  asstoned.  More  than  one-fifth  of  all  the 
revenues  of  our  states  and  cities  are  used  for 
education. — Thomas  Harrison  Rud  in  Form 
and  FtmcHon  of  American  Gooemmeni. 

As  arranged  between  the  publishers 
and  the  S.  B.  M.  A.,  space  in  these 
cnlnmns  frill  be  devoted  to  the  interests 
cf  the  Assodation,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  members  communicated 
through  the  secretary. 


This  month's  article  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
W.  Durand,  President  of  the  State 
Federation  of  District  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation of  New  Jersey  describes  the 
birth  of  their  organization  and  a  brief 
outline  of  its  progress  in  public  service 
is  given. 

The  value  of  this  space  to  members 
will  be  determined  by  the  loyalty  of 
the  members,  and  their  action  in  for- 
warding to  the  secretary  accounts  of 
their  own  work,  their  needs,  their 
hopes,  their  plans. 

Will  every  member  who  reads  this 
month's  issue  write  what  he  would  like 
to  say  to  his  fellow  members  if  he  had 
them  assembled  in  a  board  meeting  ? 
Do  it,  and  mail  your  article  before 
before  January  30,  1918,  if  you  can. 

Thus  will  all  gain. 


The  New  Jersey  Federation 

By  W.  C.  W.  DuRAND,  President 


THRBB  or  four  men  got  together 
once  who  had  an  ide^t.  Re- 
markable? Possibly — for  these  men 
were  members  of  boards  of  education. 
The  idea:— the  great  idea,  may  I  call 
it? — came  to  them  in  this  way.  They 
had  had  occasion  to  come  together  two 
or  three  times  from  somewhat  dis- 
tant points  to  discuss  sdiool  matters — 
to  get  points  of  view  from  varying 
angles — to  bring  the  thought  from 
^Bch  locality  and  to  lay  it  before  the 
minds  of  the  others.  These  informal, 
irregular  meetings  were  found  of  great 


value.  Thought  was  stimulated,  in- 
terest kept  aroused,  bad  methods  of 
procedure  often  exposed  and,  above 
all  things  else  of  value,  they  realized 
that  there  should  be  a  real  community 
of  interest  in  school  matters  from  one 
end  of  the  state  to  the  other.  They 
felt  selfish  in  keeping  these  benefits 
just  to  themselves.  They  felt,  too, 
the  increased  benefit  that  would  come 
to  them  aU  if  their  cirde  could  be  en- 
larged. There  quite  naturally  fol- 
lowed upon  this  thought  the  problem 
of  how  far  an  enlargement  should  be 
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attempted.  After  full  discussion,  after 
varying  plans  had  been  proposed,  it 
was  finally,  and  in  my  opinion  most 
wisely,  decided  that  an  association  of 
school  board  members  comprising 
all  boards  of  education  thruout  the 
state  should  be  formed.  And  so  the 
State  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education  of  New  Jersey  came  into 
being.  The  organization  meeting  was 
held  on  January  i5tb,  1913,  and  a 
permanent  organization  formed  on  the 
15  th,  of  February  following. 

From  that  time  on  this  federation 
has  steadily  progressed  in  the  number 
of  its  membership  and  in  the  effective- 
ness of  its  work.  The  legislature  of 
1914  legalized  the  Federation  and  made 
it  a  part  of  the  state  school  system. 
The  Act  was  approved  April  8th,  1914, 
and  made  all  Boards  of  Education  of 
the  State  members  of  the  Federation. 
It  empowered  them  to  name  a  dele- 
gate to  attend  the  semi-annual  meet- 
ings of  the  federation  and  to  pay 
such  delegate's  expenses  as  well  as 
to  pay  a  sum  not  to  exceed  ten  dol- 
lars per  annum  for  the  support  of  the 
federation.  There  are  now  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boards  of 
education  who  send  delegates  to  the 
meetings  and  who  pay  the  annual 
dues  of  five  doUars.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  the  State  House  at  Trenton 
on  the  last  Saturda3rs  of  May  and 
November  and  last  summer  a  special 
meeting  was  held  at  Ocean  City  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Summer  Sdux>l 
to  give  the  delegates  the  advantage 
of  observing  this  great  work  at  dose 
range.    As  a  part  of  the  general  plan 


for  familiarizing  board  members  with 
the  state  school  system,  a  member 
of  the  State  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion is  asked  to  speak  at  each  meeting 
upon  that  branch  of  education  of  which 
he  has  supervision.  A  part  of  the 
time  is  given  over  to  the  asking  of 
questions. 

The  executive  committee  of  the 
federation  is  composed  of  twenty-one 
members,  one  from  each  county,  to- 
gether with  the  officers.  The  l^isla- 
tive  committee  is  elected  from  the 
executive  committee  and  consists  of 
seven  members.  A  dose  watch  is 
kept  on  all  l^islation  affecting  schools, 
biUs  are  criticized  and  remedial  meas- 
ures introduced.  This  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  federation's  furtivities. 
Its  main  general  object  is  to  induce 
board  members  to  take  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  sdKX>l  affairs,  to  familiarize 
themsdves  with  the  best  educational 
thought,  to  compare  methods  and 
results  and  to  learn  the  detail  of  school 
administration  and  management. 
These  are  the  most  important  stated 
objects.  But  as  in  so  many  other 
business  and  social  activities  the  by- 
product is  found  to  be  the  thing  of 
greatest  value,  so  it  is  with  our  Fed- 
eration. •  Our  by-product  is  the  fa- 
miliar intercourse  brought  about  a- 
mong  members  from  aU  over  the  state, 
the  friendships  made  and  the  realiza- 
tion that  each  board  of  education  is 
not  an  insolated  group  but  is  an 
integral  unit  in  a  great  army  pledged 
to  shidd,  uplift  and  protect  all  the 
kiddies  of  New  Jersey. 
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By  Hbnry  Sterling  Chapin 


IS  the  Model-Store  a  part  of  the 
Gary  System?  This  question  is 
often  asked,  and  it  is  entitled  to  an 
answer,  since  the  question  shows  that 
the  inquirer  does  not  dearly  under- 
stand the  uses  of  the  Model-Store. 

The  Model-Store  is  not  a  part  of  the 
Gary  system  and  has  no  slightest  con- 
nection with  that  idea.  But  it  works 
in  with  the  Gary  System  perfectly 
when  such  combination  is  desired. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  relation  of 
the  Model-Store  to  the  regular  cur- 
riculum in  any  school. 

The  appointed  day  has  arrived  for 
taking  up  the  subject  of  fractions  for 
the  first  time.  Instruction  is  ordi- 
narily given,  followed  by  a  type  ex- 
ample, or  an  imaginary  pie  drawn  on 
the  blackboard  is  halved  and  quartered 
or  a  real  apple  is  provided  by  the 
teacher  and  sliced  into  approximate 
halves  in  advance  of  its  appointed 
lundi-hour  dissolution. 

This  is  very  dear  IF  the  dass  pay 
dose  attention  and  even  the  dull 
pupils  take  a  keen  interest  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. -There  are  however,  few 
teachers  if  any  who  cannot  testify  that 
this  must  be  repeated  on  many  days 
before  every  pupil  gets  the  hang  of  the 
new  idea,  especially  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  take  another  step  forward 
and  try  to  add  two  fractions  together. 

With  a  Model-Store  available  the 
process  is  different  in  detail,  and  ac- 
cording to  teadiers  far  different  in 
result. 

In  such  schools  the  teacher  gets  the 
Drill  Book  from  the  ''Store"  turns  to 


the  index  and  finds  "Simple  Fractions 
Drill  No.  15." 

Turning  to  this  drill  she  finds 
directions  for  a  very  brief  exercise  in 
the  fundamentals,  the  result  of  which 
is  to  arouse  the  keen  interest  of  all  the 
pupils  in  a  form  of  work  that  is  playful 
enough  to  catch  the  wandering 
thoughts  of  the  inattentive  children 
and  focus  their  minds  on  what  is  going 
on. 

Now  it  can  be  truthfully  brought 
against  this  drill  that  one  order  of 
four  packages,  of  which  one  whole 
package  is  considered  one-fourth,  etc., 
is  not  a  true  presentation  of  a  fraction, 
but  it  serves  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  fraction  as  a  tangible  thing  that 
can  be  handled  and  added  to  others, 
so  that  instead  of  struggling  to  grasp 
a  strange  idea  the  children  drift  along 
lines  already  familiar  into  a  realization 
that  anything  can  be  separated  into 
definite  parts,  designated  as  the 
teacher  shows  in  the  usual  way  on  the 
blackboard. 

Some  teachers  say  that  not  only  the 
basic  idea  of  a  fraction  can  be  com- 
municated to  every  pupil,  dull  and 
bright  alike,  in  a  single  period  of 
Modd-Store  driU,  but  that  the  ad- 
dition and  subtraction  of  fractions  is 
equally  dear  as  a  foundation  for 
instruction  in  the  way  the  process  is 
carried  out  on  paper.  In  other  words, 
these  three  steps,  that  formerly  took 
five  or  six  periods  to  hammer  into  the 
pupils'  oomprdiension,  were  carried  to 
the  pomt  of  practical  operation  in  onit 
or  at  most  two  usual  lesson  periods. 
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Similar  results  at  the  first  presenta- 
ticKn  of  each  new  step  in  arithmetic 
^ow  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
trouble  for  the  teachers  who  use  the 
Model  Store.  No  change  in  the  cur- 
riculum is  involved.  It  is  simply  a 
practical  application  of  the  idea  stated 
by  tiie  authors  oi  "How  to  Teach"  in 
the  words  "Bducation  that  can  obtain 
the  results  required  by  a  civilized 
community  and  yet  use  the  play 
spirit,  is  the  ideal." 

The  foregoing  indicates  the  uses  of 
the  Model-Store  in  the  common  schools 
of  about  every  state  in  the  Union,  and 
its  greatest  value  ^diether  the  Gary 
System  is  used  or  not.  The  teacher 
should  form  the  habit  of  referring  to 
the  Drill  Book  every  time  a  new  sub- 
ject kxjms  up  ahead. 

In  Gary  System  woric  the  Store  first 
of  aU  and  most  important  of  aU  has 
exactiy  the  above  value,  and  the  same 
uses. 

It  can  however,  also  provide  ex- 
ercises which  are  more  nearly  play, 
during  "recreation"  periods,  while 
presenting  elementary  examples  of 
economics,  commercial  practices, 
bargaining,  book-keeping,  banking  and 
other  things  that  would  be  taken  up 
in  the  common  sdiool  only  in  higher 
grades 

The  uses  of  the  Information  Stories, 
Compositions,  Business  Letters  and 
other  supplementary  forms  of  Model- 
Store  practice  are  alike  in  both  sys- 
tems, differing  only  in  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  carried.  They  are 
too  varied  for  more  than  mere  refer- 
ence here. 

In  Dr.  John  Dswby's  famous 
"Sdiools  of  Tomorrow"  we  find  refer- 
ence to  our  Model-Store  as  used  in  one 
of  the  sdioob  at  Gary,  Ind.,  and  a 
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picture  of  their  Model-Store  in  use. 
How  large  a  part  it  may  play  in  the 
Gary  System  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
Drill  34  on  Price  Marking  Systems, 
Drill  37  on  Commercial  Notes,  the 
double  entry  book-keeping  system  in- 
volving all  the  latter  drills;  and,  earlier 
in  the  schocd  work.  Drill  23,  a  lesson  in 
bills,  show  the  wide  scope  of  Model- 
Store  practices  in  mathematics  and 
business  customs  outside  of  its  basic 
uses  in  the  curricultun,  all  parallel  to 
the  Gary  System's  effort  to  make 
numbers  instruction  conform  to  the 
needs  of  real  Ufe.  Drill  23  is  printed 
below  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who 
have  no  Drill  Book  at  hand. 

DRILL  23 
Lesson  in  bills 

Have  model  bill  on  board,  covered 
by  map  or  curtain. 

Appoint  two  (or  more)  derks, 
selecting  "quickest"  pupils.  Place 
them  at  teacher's  desk  or  end  of  store. 

Appoint  as  many  salesmen  as  can 
be  used  without  crowding. 

Teacher:  "When  we  go  to  a  real 
store  and  purchase  several  articles 
to  be  sent  to  our  homes,  how  does  th^ 
grocer  or  his  salesman  remember  what 
we  order?" 

"He  writes  the  names  of  the  articles 
on  a  paper." 

"Does  he  write  anything  except  the 
name  of  the  article?" 

(Ask  several  students.  Ptobably 
the  desired  answers  may  be  gotten 
from  pupils,  viz.  number  of  articles, 
price  of  each,  etc.) 

Teacher:  "This  morning  we  will 
make  out  a  bill  such  as  a  real  store- 
keeper might  make  to  send  home  with 
our  goods." 
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"Now  let  us  all  make  out  bill  heads 
usmg  the  form  we  have  on  the  board." 
(Show  the  bill  on  the  board.) 

"Make  believe  you  are  buying  at  one 
of  the  stores  your  family  goes  to." 

Teacher:  "John,  from  what  store 
do  you  wi^  to  buy?" 

Teacher:  "Each  write  the  name  of 
your  store  on  this  line,  (Teacher  points 
to  board)  write  'Dr.'  after  it"  (They 
may  make  them  out  to  the  Model- 
Store  "Dr."  if  uniformity  is  preferred.) 

Teacher:    "Write    date   here—" 

"Take  one  dollar,  go  to  the  store, 
think  of  three  different  thin^  you 
would  like  to  purdiase  today,  sup- 
posing that  you  cannot  spend  quite 
so  much  as  one  dollar,  and  buy  them." 

"See  that  change  is  correct.  The 
salesman  will  write  your  name  on  the 
bin."     (Show  where.) 

If  money  is  used,  salesmen  keep 
cash  book  of  receipts. 

"Carry  boxes  to  desk.  Write  out 
items  and  prices,  find  total." 

"As  soon  as  you  have  your  bill  made 
out  neatly  take  it  to  derk,"  (where 
teadier  is  watching).  When  correct, 
derk  signs  "Rec'd  Payment,"  date  and 
initials. 

Teacher  passes  down  aisles  and  as 
fast  as  pupils  finish  they  take  their 
packets  bade  to  the  store.  The  first 
ones  thru  may  act  as  distributors  for 


the  others  to  insure  prompt  replace- 
ment on  shelves  in  good  order. 

Different  ones  that  have  finished 
stand  and  tell  what  they  bought  and 
how  much  change  they  have.  Teacher 
puts  the  numbers  on  the  board  and 
dass  adds  quiddy  (drill). 

(The  bills  may  be  preserved  as  a 
basis  for  prize  awards  if  the  sdiool  is 
using  the  modd  store  medals  prizes  or 
certificates  of  merit.) 

■a.  ' 

In  sudi  case  pupils  may  be  required 
to  make  over  the  biOSi  out  of  dass,  if 
the  work  is  poorly  done. 

When  whole  dass  has  finished, 
teadier  asks: 

"Have  you  paid  your  tuU,  John?" 

"What  have  you  to  prove  that  you 
have  paid?" 

Ans.— "It  is  receipted." 

"Does  a  grocer  do  this  when  you  pay 
his  bill?" 

"Yes,  he  recdpts  it." 

"How  does  he  do  this?" 

Sh6w  the  form  of  the  receq>t  on  the 
bills,  placed  there  by  the  derk. 

"AWliy  should  a  bill  be  receipted 
when  it  is  paid?" 

(Discussion  and  explanation.) 

"Let  us  have  aU  our  bQls  reodpted 
wben  paid,  from  now  on.  That  is 
good  business." 
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The  Brazilians,  and  Their  Country    By 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper. 

One  may  say  of  the  Madeleine  that  it  is 
beautiful,  of  the  Milan  Cathedral  that  it  is 
magnificent,  of  the  Taj  Mahal  that  it  is 
resplendent  but  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any 
one  word  or  phrase  to  convey  any  adequate 
hnpression  of  the  glories  of  these  architectural 
triumphs.  Mr.  Cooper's  latest  book  is,  like- 
wise, a  work  of  art  which  to  be  appreciated 
must  be  experienced.  Three  things  at  least 
are  requisite  of  an  author  to  produce  such  a 
book  as  this — world  vision  and  acquaintance- 
ship, highly  developed  powers  of  observation 
and  analysis,  and  a  facility  of  expression  that 
CQsnes  only  through  long  use  of  the  pen.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  possessed  of  these  rare  qualifications 
and  as  the  result  of  his  traveb  in  Brazil  he 
has  produced  a  high-powered  book  which 
will  be  in  demand  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  first  chapter  is  wisely  cautionary  and 
hortatory.  Without  mental  hospitality  and 
an  understanding  of  the  contrasts  between 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  no  man 
can  be  expected  to  come  to  a  full  appreciation 
of  these  temperamental  republics  of  the  South 
American  continent.  The  most  prominent 
Brazilian  traits  are  described  in  the  second 
chapter  and  then  follow  two  chapters  in  which 
is  painted  the  historic  background  against 
which  the  analytical  and  descriptive  portions 
of  the  book  stand  out  in  clear  relief  and  har- 
monious detail.  Mr.  Cooper  here  reveals 
himself  as  an  adept  at  a  style  of  historical 
writing  which  maintains  a  popular  literary 
flavor  without  sacrificing  fidelity  to  propor- 
tion, and  which  still  deals  fairly  with  statis- 
tical information  and  with  the  interpretation 
of  pivotal  events.  Thismannerof  presentation 
could  with  profit  be  substituted  in  our  schools 
for  the  too  mechanical  text-books  from  which 
some  of  us  learned  that  Columbus  landed  at 
San  Salvador  and  that  we  have  been  twice  at 
war  with  England  now  our  great  ally. 

In  the  chapter  on  "The  Orientalism  of 
Brazil"  Mr.  Cooper  has  been  at  the  great 
advantage  of  having  travelled  extensively 
in  the  Orient  and  having  sensed  its  meaning 
as  shown  in  his  former  books.    "The  Man  of 


Egypt"  and  "The  Modernizing  of  the 
Orient."  In  their  love  of  display  and  color, 
in  their  treatment  of  women,  in  their  forms  of 
etiquette,  in  their  careless  disregard  for  time 
and  in  many  other  ways  the  people  of  Brazil 
are  of  the  East  rather  than  of  the  West. 
Their  tendency  is  toward  literature  and 
politics  rather  than  toward  science  and  in- 
dustry. We  follow  the  author  through  his 
explanation  of  what  the  Republic  means  and 
his  wide  description  of  the  Leviathan  coun- 
try and  come  with  special  interest  to  his 
account  of  education  in  Brazil.  1  he  succeed- 
ing chapters  are  no  less  interesting  and  im- 
portant but  within  the  limits  of  our  space 
we  can  but  suggest  their  value  and  pause  to 
give  the  author  special  commendation  for  his 
comprehensive  review  of  the  educational 
situation. 

Compulsory  education  is  not  the  popular 
and  effective  thing  in  Brazil  that  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  One  is  impressed  with  the 
presence  of  children  on  the  street  and  about 
the  home  during  school  hours.  Ihe  pro- 
fessional institutions  are  well  patronized  and 
it  is  a  custom  for  men  to  wear  on  the  fore- 
finger a  ring  emblematic  of  the  learned  pro- 
fession to  which  they  belong.  Ihere  are  no 
universities  and  no  graduate  schools  as  the 
terms  are  understood  among  us. 

Ihe  70%  illiteracy  of  the  Brazilian  people 
is  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  elementary 
education.  If  thb  great  Republic  of  the 
South  is  to  come  into  its  own  in  that  new 
earth  which  b  being  bom  in  the  travail  of  the 
present  war  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  the  more  general  schooling  of  the  children. 
Ihe  problem  is  a  complex  one,  but  Mr. 
Cooper  states  it  with  admirable  distinctness. 
1  o  be  interested  in  Brazil  for  any  reason  what- 
ever is  to  be  interested  in  this  book,  the  best 
of  all.  interpretations  of  the  country  and  the 
people. 

WILLIAM  CHARLES  O'DONNELL,  Jr. 

Books  Received 

The  Macmittan  Company 

Old-Time  Schools  and  Schoolliooks.   By 

Clifton  Johnson. 
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Punk  6f  WagnaUs  Company 

Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases.    By 

Grenville  Kleiser.  12  mo.  cloth,  453  pages. 
Price  $1.60,  net;  by  mail  $1.72. 

World  Book  Company 

Educational  Surrey  Series,  Self-Surveys, 
by    Teacher-Tralnlnft     Schools.      By 

William  H.  Allen,  Ph.D.  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  New  York 
City  and  Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Ph.D.  Presi- 
dent of  Milwaukee  Nonnal  College.  Vol.  II 

Educational  Survey  Series.  Self -Surveys 
by  Colleges  and  Universities.  By 
WiUiam  H.  Allen,  Ph.D.  Director  of  the 
Institute  for  Public  Service,  New  York 
City.  With  a  Referendum  to  College  and 
University   Presidents.    Volume   III. 

Citizenship  An  Introduction  to  Social 
Ethics.  By  Milton  Bennion,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  University  of  Utah. 
With  an  Introduction  by  David  Snedden. 
Processor  of  Education  Sociology  in 
leachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Public  School  PuHisking  Co. 

Famous  Flags  of  America.    By  N.  R. 

Hughes,    Ex-County    Superintendent    of 

Schools,  Dewitt  County,  111. 
Rdlgious     Education     and     American 

Tke  Pilgrim  Press 

Democracy.  By  Walter  S.  Atheam. 
Professor  of  Religious  Education  in  Boston 
University.    $1.50;  postage  12  cents. 

Pampkiets  and  Reports 

Health  Charts.  Prepared  by  Dr.  Ihomas 
D.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Health  Problems  of  the  National  Council 
of  Education,  525  West  125th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

Health  Essentials  for  Rural  School  Chil- 
dren pared  by  Dr.  Wood. 

Annual  Report  School  Department  of 
the  City  of  Sacramento,  CadlL 

The  Catholic  Educational  Association 
Bulletin.  Report  of  the  Proceedings  and 
Addresses  of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  June  25,  26  27, 
and  28,  1917. 

Community  Leaflet  No.  4«  5  and  6. 
Lessons  in  Community  and  National  Life 
Edited  by  Charles  H.  Judd,  director  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Leon  C.  Marshall,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Commerce  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Issued 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau 
of  Education. 


Tke  A,  N.  Palmer  Company 

Standards  for  the  Evaluation  of  Efficiency 
In  Palmer  Method  Handwriting.    By 

A.  N.  Pafaner.    First  to  Eighth  Grades. 

Allyn  and  Bacon,    Boston*    New    York 

Knowing  and  Using  Words.  By  WUliam 
D.  Lewis,  A.  M.,  D.  Pd.  Principal  of  the 
William  Penn  High  School,  PhUadelphia 
and  Mabel  Dodge  Holmes,  A.  M.,  Teacher 
of  English  in  the  William  Penn  High 
School,  Philadelphia. 

World  Book  Company,  Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son.  New  York 

Standards  In  English — ^A  Course  of  Study 
In  Oral  and  Written  Composition  for 
Elementary  Schools.  By  John  J.  Ma- 
honey,  principal  of  State  Normal  School  at 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  One  of  the  School 
Efficiency    Monographs.    Price    $.90. 

Problems  of  Subnormallty.  By  J.  E. 
Wallace  Wallin,  Director  of  the  Psycho- 
Educational  Clinic,  Board  of  Education, 
St.  Louis;  Author  of  Experimental  Studies 
of  Mental  Defectives,  "The  Mental  Health 
of  the  School  Child."  etc.,  etc.  With  an 
introduction  by  John  W.  'Others,  Ph.D., 
Superintendent  Of  Public  Schools  in  the 
City  of  St.  Louis. 

New  World  Science  Series.  Edited  by 
John  W.  Ritchie.  Exercise  &  Review  Book 
in  Biology.  A  Combined  Laboratory  Guide 
Notebook  &  Review  Book  for  Students 
Use,  By  J.  G.  Blaisdell,  Ph.B.,  Ped.  B. 
Department  of  Biology,  Yonkers  High 
School,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

Practical    Drawing    Company,    Dallas, 
Chicago,  Atlanta 

Teachers  Manual  and  Course  of  Study 
for  The  Modem  Arts  Course  of  Prac- 
tical Drawing.    Price  $.40. 

Practical  Drawing  Modem  Arts  Course, 

Books  1-8.    By  G.  W.  Ware  and  Lida 
Hooe. 

Miscellaneous 

Graphic  Charts  for  the  Business  Man. 

By  Stephen  Gihnan,  B.  Sc.,  C.  P.  A., 
La  Salle  Extension  University,  Chicago. 
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Pint  Poems.  By  Bdwin  CurraiL  Moore- 
head  Avenue,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  Price 
$.35    Postpaid. 

Educational  Leaffets  from  The  National 
Aaaodatlon  of  Auduhon  Societies  for 


the  Protection  of  WUd  Biids  and  Ani- 
mals* New  Yoik.  The  Meadowlaifc, 
The  Scarlet  Tanager.  Ihe  Boboliiik.  The 
Snowy  Bgiet,  The  Downy  WoodpedDcr, 
The  Tovdiee,  The  Bald  Sagle  and  White- 
throated  Sparrow. 


The  President's  Definition  of  Germanism 

Innumerable  articles  and  many  books  have  been  written  to 
define  ''Germanism"  and  show  to  the  world  what  it  means. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  December  4  President  Wilson 
defines  it  as  follows: 

"This  intolerable  Thing  of  which  the  masters  of  Germany 
have  shown  us  the  ugly  face,  this  menace  of  combined  intrigue 
and  force  which  we  now  see  so  clearly  as  the  German  power,  a 
Thing  without  conscience  or  honor  or  capacity  for  covenanted 
peace." 

This  Thing  must  be  crushed,  and  if  not  truly  brought  to 
an  end,  at  least  shut  out  from  the  friendly  intercourse  of  the 
nations,  says  the  President,  and  it  is  only  when  this  Thing  and 
its  power  are  indeed  defeated  that  the  time  can  come  when  we 
can  discuss  peace  with  the  German  people. 
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Remarkable  Letter  on  Contemporary 

Events 


By  Otto  H.  Kahn 


[The  Editors  of  Educational 
Foundations  have  received  permis- 
sion to  publish  portions  of  the  cor- 
respondence prior  to  the  American 
declaration  of  war  between  a  true 
American  of  German  descent  and 
his  friends  in  Germany.  In  this 
issue  we  give  parts  of  the  rejoinder 
of  the  American,  written  from  New 
York,  under  date  of  June  28,  191S. 
—Eds.] 


"Dear  X: 

"Many  thanks  for  your  very  inter- 
esting letter  of  April  27th.  The 
spirit  which  animates  Germany  is 
indeed  a  great  and  mighty  one.  It 
is  a  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherhood 
among  her  people,  of  willing  sacri- 
fice and  heroic  striving,  coupled  with 
the  passionate  conviction  and  faith 
that  her  cause  is  just  and  righteous, 
that  it  must  and  will  win,  and  that 
not  only  is  victory  a  necessity  for 
national  existence,  but  that  in  its 
train  it  will  bring  blessings  to  the 
whole  of  the  universe    .    .     . 

"It  is  but  natural  that  in  t^e  at- 
mosphere which  surrounds  you,  and 
under  existing  circumstances,  a  man 
even  of  such  sober,  clear  and  inde- 
pendent mentality  as  yourself,  should 
think  and  feel  in  the  way  manifested 
by  your  letter.  Even  if  it  were  in 
my  power,  I  would  not  try  at  this 
time  to  shake  your  faith,  as  I  would 


never  think  to  attempt  to  disturb  the 
faith  of  a  religious  man.  Since, 
however,  you  ask  me  to  continue 
this  exchange  of  opinion,  and  be- 
cause I  am  so  certain  that  my  views 
and  arguments  cannot  affect  the 
firmness  of  your  convictions  at  pres- 
ent  or  modify  the  intensity  of  your 
patriotic  feelings,  I  will  endeavor 
further  to  make  plain  to  you  my 
ideas  as  to  this  most  deplorable  and 
accursed  war. 

America  not  Anti-German 

"The  views  I  am  expressing  are, 
I  believe,  the  views  as  well  of  the 
great  majority  of  thinking  people  in 
America.  And  I  would  remind  you 
that  America,  as  a  whole,  by  rea- 
son of  the  racial  composition  of  her 
population,  is  essentially  free  from 
national  prejudice  or  racial  bias. 
With  her  many  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants of  German  origin,  her  disposi- 
tion could  not  be  anti-German  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  affairs — ^and 
indeed  never  was  so  before  the  war. 

«     •     s 

"It  may  sound  to  you  very  im- 
probable, yet  it  is  none  the  less  true, 
that  America,  of  all  the  great  na- 
tions, is  probably  the  one  least 
swayed  by  eagerness  to  attain  ma- 
terial advantage  for  herself  through 
her  international  policies.     I  do  not 
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claim  that  diis  arises  necessarily  from 
any  particular  virtue  in  her  people. 
It  may  be  rather  the  result  of  her 
geographical  and  economic  situation. 

A  Certain  Naive  Ideausm 

"Although  not  a  land  as  yet  of 
the  highest  degree  of  culture, 
America  is  a  land  of  high  and  gen- 
uine humanitarianism  and  of  a  cer- 
tain naive  idealism.  Witness  the  re- 
turn to  China  of  the  indemnity  grow- 
ing out  of  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  To 
Spain,  conquered  and  helpless,  she 
paid,  entirely  of  her  own  free  will, 
$20,000,000  for  the  Philippines.  She 
refused  to  annex  Cuba.  In  spite 
of  strong  provocation  she  abstained 
from  taking  Mexico. 

On  the  Supplying  of  Arms  and 

Munitions 

"I  hear  your  ironic  rejoinder,  and 
out  of  pure  humanitarianism,  you 
supply  arms  to  our  enemies,  'and 
thus  prolong  the  war.' 

"The  answer  lies  in  the  accentua- 
tion of  the  last  four  words,  which 
can  only  mean  that,  but  for  the 
American  supply  of  arms,  the  Allies, 
from  lack  of  ammunition,  would 
speedily  be  defeated,  i.e.,  America  is 
to  cooperate  in  preserving  for  that 
country  which  has  most  extensively 
and  actively  prepared  for  war,  the 
full  and  lasting  advantage  of  that 
preparation. 

"That  would  put  a  premium  on 
war  preparations — on  an  armed  and 
therefore  necessarily  precarious  peace 
— ^since  it  is  but  human  nature  that, 
given  a  difference  which  he  considers 
serious  enough  for  ground  of  a  quar- 
rel, a  man  armed  to  the  teeth  would 
be  less  inclined  to  settle  the  matter 
peaceably  than  one  who  is  not  so 
well  prepared  for  a  fight. 

"Apart  from  this,  the  German  com- 
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plaint  about  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  through  the  American  supply 
of  arms  is  proof  in  itself  that  the 
refusal  of  such  supplies  would  con- 
stitute a  positive  act  of  partiality  in 
favor  of  Germany. 

"And  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans are  convinced  that  the  ruling 
powers  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
though  not  perhaps  the  people  them- 
selves, are  responsible  for  the  out- 
break of  the  war;  that  they  have 
sinned  against  humanity  and  justice; 
that  at  least  Prance  and  England  did 
not  want  war;  that  therefore  its 
advent  found  them  in  a  compara- 
tively unprepared  state,  and  tluit  it 
would  constitute  a  decided,  serious 
and  unjustifiable  action  of  far-reach- 
ing effect  against  the  Allies  if 
America  were  to  put  an  embargo  on 
war  mtmitions.  Especially  so  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  treaty-defying 
invasion  of  Belgium  you  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  Belgian  arms  factories 
and  iron  mines  and  of  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  ore-producing  capacity 
of  France. 

"For  neutrals  to  supply  war  ma- 
terials to  belligerents  is  an  ancient, 
unquestioned  right,  recognized  by  in- 
ternational law  and  frequently  prac- 
ticed by  yourselves.  To  alter,  during* 
the  course  of  a  war,  a  practice  sanc- 
tioned by  the  law  of  nations  and 
hitherto  always  followed,  would  con- 
stitute a  flagrant  breach  of  neutral- 
ity, in  that  it  would  necessarily  help 
one  side  and  harm  the  other. 

"The  fact  that  at  one  time  we  for- 
bade the  export  of  arms  to  Mexico 
affords  no  argument  in  favor  of  the 
German  contention,  for  there  it  was 
not  a  question  of  war  between  na- 
tions, but  of  dvil  war.  There  was 
here,  too,  the  danger  that  such  arms 
might  eventually  be  used  against 
America    herself,    given    the    possi- 
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bility  that  intervention  by  us  in 
Mexico  might  later  on  become  neces- 
sary. 

"Commissions  from  Qiermany  for 
the  supply  of  arms,  would  have  been 
as  acceptable  to  our  factories  as  were 
the  Allies/  It  is  not  America's  fault 
if  the  German  fleet  does  not  break 
through  the  British  cordon  and  open 
the  way  for  sea  communication  with 
Germany.  The  superiority  of  the 
British  fleet  and  the  resulting  conse- 
quences must  have  been  known  to 
Germany  before  she  permitted  the 
outbreak  of  this  horrible  war.  She 
has  no  more  right  to  make  a  griev- 
ance of  these  consequences  than  the 
Allies  have  a  right  to  complain  of 
Germany's  superior  preparedness  and 
the  greater  perfection  of  her  instru- 
ments of  war. 

"To  believe  American  public  opinion 
influenced  by  the  proflts  which  come 
to  this  country  from  the  supply  of 
arms,  is  to  misunderstand  completely 
the  American  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling.  Moreover  these  profits  go 
to  very  few  pockets,  and  public  opin- 
ion here  being  anything  but  unduly 
complacent  towards  large  corpora- 
tions and  capitalists,  is  by  no  means 
inclined  to  view  with  favor  the 
gathering  in  of  these  huge  profits  by 
a  very  limited  number  of  individuals 
and  concerns. 

On  the  Idea  that  'Nothing  Mat^ 
TERS  BUT  Success* 

"You  quote  with  approval  General 
von  SchliefFen's  remark  that  'in  war, 
after  all,  the  only  thing  that  matters 
is  those  silly  old  victories.' 

"You  would  surely  not  say  that  in 
the  individual's  daily  struggle  for 
existence  or  in  competitive  indus- 
trial strife,  'the  only  thing  that  mat- 
ters' is  success.  Rather  you  would 
be  the  first  to  grant  as  you  have  al- 


ways demonstrated  in  your  acts,  that 
there  are  certain  ethical  limitations 
laid  down  by  the  conscience  and  the 
moral  conception  of  humanity,  which 
must  be  respected  in  the  struggle  for 
success,  however  keen,  even  though 
the  very  existence  of  the  individual 
and  the  maintenance  of  wife  and 
child  be  at  stake. 

"Schlieffen's  utterance  throws  over- 
board everything  that  civilization  and 
the  humanitarian  progress  of  cen- 
turies has  accomplished  towards  less- 
ening the  cruelty,  the  hatred  and  the 
suffering  engendered  by  war,  and 
towards  protecting  non-combatants, 
as  far  as  possible,  from  its  terrors. 
It  is  tantamount  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  fanatical  Jesuit:  'The  end  justi- 
fies the  means.' 

"And  it  is  something  akin  to  this 
very  doctrine  which  Germany  has 
made  her  own  and  applied  in  her 
conduct  of  this  war  as  she  has  done 
in  none  of  her  previous  wars.  The 
conviction  that  everything,  literally 
everything,  which  tends  to  insure 
victory  is  permitted  to  her,  and  in- 
deed called  for,  has  now  evidently 
assumed  the  power  of  a  national 
obsession.  Thus,  the  violation  of  in- 
nocent Belgium  in  defiance  of  solemn 
treaty;  the  unspeakable  treatment 
inflicted  on  her  people;  the  bom- 
bardment, without  warning,  of  open 
places  (which  Germany  was  the  first 
to  practice)  ;  the  destruction  of  great 
monuments  of  art  wnich  belonged  to 
all  humankind,  as  in  Rheims,  and 
Louvain;  the  Lusitania  horror,  the 
strewing  of  mines  broadcast,  the  use 
of  poisonous  gases  causing  death  by 
torture  or  incurable  disease;  the 
taking  of  hostages;  the  arbitrary 
imposition  of  monetary  indemnities 
and  penalties,  etc.  It  is  these  facts 
that  the  non-combatant  nations  charge 
against  Germany.  And  quite  apart 
from  the  responsibility  for  the  war. 
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it  is  in  them  that  may  be  found  the 
reason  why  public  opinion  in  neutral 
cotmtries  has  more  and  more  turned 
against  Germany  as  the  war  has 
continued.     .    .     . 

"If,  as  you  believe,  England  had 
been  planning  for  years  to  attack 
Germany  via  Belgium,  would  she 
not  then  have  in  readiness  an  invad- 
ing force  somewhere  near  adequate 
for  such  an  imdertaking?  Instead 
she  had  the  mere  bagatelle  of  75,000 
or  100,000  men,  which  in  the  first 
months  of  the  war  actually  consti- 
tuted her  whole  available  continental 
fighting  force. 

"To  any  one  of  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment there  remains,  therefore,  no 
choice  but  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many's violation  of  Belgium  was  not 
a  necessary  measure  of  protection 
for  herself,  but,  as  the  Chancellor 
in  fact  admitted  in  his  first  speech 
on  the  subject  in  the  Reichstag,  was 
undertaken  simply  because  *in  war 
the  only  thing  that  matters  is  those 
silly  old  victories.' 

"Not  as  you  say,  in  obedience  to 
England's  command  (what  power 
had  England  either  to  command  or 
enforce  her  commands?),  but  from 
a  compelling  impulse  of  national 
honor  did  Belgium  oppose  the  Ger- 
man breach  of  neutrality  with  force 
of  arms,  though  it  would  evidently 
have  been  to  her  material  interest 
to  comply  with  Germany's  summons 
or  at  any  rate  to  oflFer  merely  nomi- 
nal resistance. 

"Holland  and  Switzerland  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  under 
similar  circumstances,  as  would  any 
other  self-respecting  nation.  More- 
over, what  weight  could  Belgium 
attach  to  Germany's  promise  of  im- 
munity in  case  she  yielded,  when  at 
the  very  moment  Germany,  by  her 
own  act,  was  demonstrating  but  too 
clearly  how  little  she  considered  her- 


self bound  by  her  promise  or  indeed 
by    a    solemn    international    treaty? 


On  the  German  Doctrine  of 
Frightpui^ness 

"The  theory  of  'frightfulness'  in 
the  conduct  of  warfare  which  Ger- 
many now  preaches  and  practices  is 
no  new  discovery.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  a  very  ancient  one — so  old,  in 
fact,  that  long  ago  it  had  come  to 
be  discarded  and  superseded  in  Eu- 
ropean warfare  and  passed  into  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things.  There, 
imtil  resurrected  by  your  cotmtrymen, 
it  lay  for  generations,  along  with 
much  else  which  the  human  race  had 
overcome  and  left  behind  in  the 
progress  of  culture  and  humanity — 
a  progress  achieved  by  strenuous 
toil,  sacrifices  and  suffering  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries. 

"Such  words  and  ideas  are  met 
with  contempt  and  derision  by  your 
spokesmen  and  termed  mere  phrases 
and  sentimentality.  //  these  are 
mere  phrases  then  the  whole  upward 
struggle  of  the  world  for  endless 
years  past  has  been  based  upon  and 
aiming  at  phrases  and  sentimentality. 

"I  read  recently  an  article  in  a 
German  paper  written  by  one  of 
your  professors  of  international  law, 
in  which  he  maintained  evidently 
quite  unconscious  of  the  incredible 
monstrosity  of  his  logic  that,  because 
the  Russians  in  their  invasion  of 
East  Prussia  had  acted  like  bar- 
barians, you  therefore  had  the  un- 
questioned right,  as  a  measure  of 
reprisal,  to  bombard  and  destroy 
Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

"And  what  have  you  gained  from 
your  'f rightfulness?*  Your  victories 
have  been  due  to  quite  other  quali- 
ties. By  your  *frightfulness'  you 
have  steeled  your  enemies  to  the  ut- 
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most  limit  of  sacrifice;  you  have 
embittered  neutral  opinion;  you  have 
disappointed  and  grieved  your  friends 
and  'sown  dragon's  teeth/  the  oflF- 
spring  of  which  will  arise  against 
you  many  years  even  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

On     Trade    Rei^ations     Between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain 

"And  as  to  this  newly  discovered 
naval  militarism  of  England  which, 
you  say,  'is  seeking  to  force  Eng- 
land's will  upon  the  whole  world  by 
the  force  of  her  mighty  fleet/  what 
has  it  ever  done  to  bar  the  way  to 
your  commerce?  Absolutely  nothing. 
A  few  days  ago  I  read  a  letter  of 
an  American  traveler,  from  which  I 
quote  the  following  extracts: 

"  'Not  many  years  ago  I  sat  on  the 
club  veranda  at  Singapore  and 
coimted  twenty-five  ftmnels  of  a 
single  German  steamer  line.  From 
Singapore  I  went  to  North  Borneo; 
there  was  but  one  line,  a  German, 
and  that  line  carried  the  British 
mail.  Later  I  went  to  Siam  from 
Singapore.  It  was  on  a  steamer  of 
this  same  German  line,  carrying  Brit- 
ish mail.  There  was  no  other. 
Thence  I  went  to  Hongkong  by  the 
same  excellent  German  line.  Later 
I  went  to  Australia — it  was  by  one 
of  the  same  line.  To  Java  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  to  Penang, — 
it  was  always  this  vast  German  com- 
pany, doing  not  only  all  the  German, 
but  the  British  mail  service  as  well. 
The  German  traders,  with  whom  I 
mixed  freely,  marveled  at  the  infan- 
tile generosity  with  which  Great 
Britain  opened  all  her  ports  to  Ger- 
man enterprise,  although  longheaded 
people  shook  their  heads  at  the 
thought  of  German  skippers  having 
a  better  acquaintance  with  British 
waters  than  their  own  people. 


"  'Nowhere  in  the  British  colonial 
world  have  I  found  the  slightest  evi- 
dence of  commercial  monopoly  and 
certainly  no  favoring  of  Englishmen 
at  the  expense  of  Germans.  Even 
in  India  the  German  commercial 
traveler  has  roamed  at  will  and 
driven  Englishmen  out  of  business 
under  the  very  noses  of  the  Calcutta 
Council. 

"  'In  the  Imperial  German  colonies 
competing  English  traders  have  been' 
treated  to  a  systematic  course  of 
petty  official  restrictions  so  vexa- 
tious that  finally  they  have  given  up 
the  attempt  to  do  business  tmder 
German  conditions.  When  I  was  in 
German  New  Guinea  this  official  per- 
secution went  so  far  that  a  British 
trading  steamer  was  even  forbidden 
to  get  water  in  order  to  force  it  to 
abandon  trade  with  the  natives  of 
that  neighborhood. 

"'Some  British  colonies  do  now 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  mother 
country,  but  the  colonies  who  do  that 
are  self-governing  and  therefore  be- 
yond the  mother  country's  control 
in  economic  matters,  like  Canada. 
But  in  so-called  Crown  colonies  like 
Hongkong,  the  German  trader  has 
the   same   advantage   as   any   other.' 

"England  has  not  abused  her  power 
at  sea,  at  least  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  any  more  than  you,  pre- 
vious to  this  present  war,  have  abused 
your  power  on  land.  Not  only  has 
she  not  stood  in  the  way  of  your 
development,  but  on  the  contrary 
she  has  given  you  fair  and  free  ac^ 
cess  to  her  markets,  with  unparal- 
leled liberality, 

England's  Sea  Blockade  of 
Germany 

That  England  should  now  make 
every  endeavor  to  carry  on  a  strict 
sea   blockade   against   Germany   and 
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should  do  so  in  a  manner  which  takes 
account  of  the  existing  circumstances 
and  novel  instnmients  of  naval  war- 
fare, is,  in  the  opinion  of  our  lead- 
ing lawyers,  her  perfect  right,  as 
far  at  least  as  it  is  a  matter  only 
between  her  and  Germany.  In  the 
same  way  the  North,  during  the 
four  years  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  did  all  in  her  power  compatible 
with  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  export 
and  import  traffic  through  Southern 
Harbors.     .     .     . 

"To  call  this  perfectly  natural  and 
legitimate  and  frequently  practiced 
measure  of  warfare  'a  war  of  starva- 
tion' against  women  and  children  is 
a  good  deal  of  an  exaggeration. 
Though  inconvenienced,  you  are 
very  far  from  the  danger  of  starva- 
tion. Indeed,  all  your  spokesmen  not 
only  admit  this  fact  but  defiantly 
proclaim  it.    .    .    . 

Germany's  Responsibility 

"You  say  that  Germany  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  war.  It  is  never- 
theless a  fact  that  it  was  Germany 
who  first  declared  war.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  come  even  if  not  de- 
clared by  Germany,  but  in  that  'per- 
haps' lies  a  fearful  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

"You  speak  of  the  vast  'Austro- 
German  inferiority'  in  fighting  men, 
as  compared  to  France  and  Russia, 
which  you  had  to  counteract  by 
rapidity  and  initiative  of  proceed- 
ing. 

"First,  this  inferiority  of  your  120 
millions  to  the  Franco-Russian  200 
millions  (the  English,  at  that  time, 
could  not  have  entered  into  your 
reckoning)  is  not  such  a  'vast'  one, 
even  on  paper,  when  one  considers 
how  many  millions  of  the  Russians 
could  not   for  many  months  be  in- 


cluded in  the  reckoning,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  huge  distances  separat- 
ing them  from  the  scene  of  action* 

"Secondly,  you  had  the  enormous 
advantage  of  strat^c  railroads^ 
which  the  Russians  lacked. 

"Thirdly,  you  and  the  Austrians 
occupying  contiguous  territory  and 
holding  the  inner  lines  were  able  to 
move  your  troops  from  East  to 
West,  and  znce  versa,  as  occasion 
demanded,  while  the  Russians  and 
French  were  separated  and  had  to 
fight  on  the  outer  lines;  and 

"Fourthly,  every  one  knows  that 
in  modem  warfare  far  less  depends 
on  the  ntimber  of  men  than  on  prepa- 
ration, leadership  and  ammunition. 
And  that  in  these  respects  the  Rus- 
sians certainly,  and  at  the  outset 
also  the  French,  labored  under  a 
Vast  inferiority'  is  not  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

"It  cannot  be  admitted  therefore 
that  the  fact  of  the  Russian  mobil- 
isation made  it  a  necessity  for  you 
to  precipitate  war,  especially  on  the 
very  day  when  Austria,  who  was  in 
a  far  more  exposed  position  than 
you,  declared  herself  ready  at  last, 
notwithstanding  the  Russian  mobil- 
ization, to  enter  into  direct  diplo- 
matic  discussion   with   Russia. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  Efi^orts  to 
Preserve  Peace 

"On  the  30th  and  31st  of  July, 
respectively.  Sir  Edward  Grey  tele- 
graphed as  follows  to  the  English 
ambassador  in  Berlin  for  transmis- 
sion to  the  Imperial  Chancellor: 

"  '*  *  *  You  should  speak  to 
the  Chancellor  in  the  above  sense, 
and  add  most  earnestly  that  one  way 
of  maintaining  good  relations  with 
England  and  Germany  is  that  they 
.should  continue  to  work  together  to 
preserve  the   peace   of   Europe.     If 
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we  succeed  in  this  object,  the  mutual 
relations  of  Germany  and  England 
will,  I  believe,  be  ipso  facto  im- 
proved and  strengthened.  For  that 
object  his  Majesty's  Government 
will  work  in  that  way  with  all  sin- 
cerity and  good  will. 

"'And  I  will  say  this:  If  the 
peace  of  Europe  can  be  preserved, 
and  the  present  crisis  safely  passed, 
my  own  endeavor  will  be  to  pro- 
mote  some  arrangement  to  which 
Germany  could  be  a  party,  by  which 
she  could  be  assured  that  no  ag- 
gressive or  hostile  policy  would  be 
pursued  against  her  or  her  allies  by 
France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  joint- 
ly or  separately,  I  have  desired  this 
and  worked  for  it,  as  far  as  I  could, 
through  the  last  Balkan  crisis  and, 
Oermany  having  a  corresponding  ob- 
ject, our  relations  sensibly  improved. 
The  idea  has  hitherto  been  too  Uto- 
pian to  form  the  subject  of  definite 
proposals,  but  if  this  present  crisis, 
so  much  more  acute  than  any  that 
Europe  has  gone  through  for  gene- 
rations, be  safely  passed,  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  relief  and  reaction  which 
^11  follow  may  make  possible  some 
^nore  definite  approachment  between 
the  Powers  than  has  been  possible 
hitherto. 

"'I  said  to  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor this  morning  that  if  Germany 
could  get  any  reasonable  proposal 
put  forward  which  made  it  clear  that 
Germany  and  Austria  were  striving 
io  preserve  European  peace,  and  that 
Russia  and  France  would  be  unrea- 
sonable if  they  rejected  it,  I  would 
support  it  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Paris, 
and  go  to  the  length  of  saying,  that 
if  Russia  and  France  would  not 
accept  it,  his  Majesty's  Government 
■would  have  nothing  more  to' do  with 
the  consequences ;  otherwise,  I  told 
Jhe    German    Ambassador,    that    if 


France  became  involved  we  should 
be  drawn  in.' 

"Is  this  the  language  of  one  seek- 
ing a  quarrel?  Why  did  not  Ger- 
many act  upon  the  suggestions  put 
forth  so  urgently,  ringing  so  mani- 
festly true  and  bearing  so  evidently 
the  stamp  of  good  faith?  Why  was 
the  calamity  of  war  thrust  upon  the 
world  in  such  hot  haste,  that  you 
did  not  even  previously  inform,  far 
less  consult,  your  then  allies,  the 
Italians,  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Triple  Alliance?    .    .    . 

"That  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  Germany  did  not  want  war, 
I  do  not  doubt,  although  (as  ti/as 
not  the  case  in  England  and  France) 
there  has  been  in  existence  in  your 
country  for  years  a  rather  alarming- 
ly active  and  influential  party  whose 
open  aim  was  war,  and  particularly 
a  reckoning  with  England. 

"Many  of  your  intellectuals  and 
particularly  many  of  the  teachers 
of  your  youth,  had  come  to  preach 
the  deification  of  sheer  might.  They 
proclaimed  with  fanatical  arrogance 
the  doctrines  that  the  German  na- 
tion being  the  chosen  people,  super- 
ior to  all  others,  was  therefore  not 
only  permitted,  but,  indeed,  called 
upon,  to  impose  the  blessings  of 
its  civilization  and  'Kultur'  upon 
other  countries,  by  force  if  neces- 
sary, and  to  help  itself  to  such  of 
their  possessions  as  it  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  fulfillment  of  its  destiny. 

"I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  that  doctrine  and  the  spirit 
which  bred  it  are  very  much  akin, 
in  their  intolerance,  self-righteous 
assumption  of  a  world-improving 
mission,  lack  of  understanding  of 
and  contemptuous  disallowance  for 
the  diflFering  viewpoints,  qualities  and 
methods  of  others,  to  the  doctrines 
and  the  spirit  that  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  the  religious  wars  throughout  the 
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long  and  evil  years  when  Catholics 
and  Protestants  killed  one  another 
and  wrought  appalling  bloodshed, 
destruction  and  ruin,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conferring  upon  their  re- 
spective countries  the  blessings  of 
'the  true  religion.' 

"Liberal  press  organs  and  calm- 
thinking  men  in  Germany  frequently 
before  the  war  expressed  their  dis- 
approval of,  and  misgivings  at  such 
preachings  and  the  tendencies  and 
agitation  of  the  jingo  party,  though 
naturally  you  now  all  stand  together 
and  have  put  aside  for  the  time  be- 
ing the  party  differences  and  con- 
flicting opinions  and  points  of  view 
which   prevailed   prior   to   the   war. 


Summary 

"To  sum  up: 

"(1)  Until  ten  years  ago,  Eng- 
land's relations  with  you  were  good 
— indeed  more  than  good,  as  is 
shown,  for  instance,  by  the  cession 
of  Heligoland.  If,  as  you  assert, 
hate  and  envy  and  ill-will,  because 
of  Germany's  phenomenal  develop- 
ment, and  of  her  increasing  strength 
and  push  as  a  competitor  iii  the 
markets  of  the  world,  had  been  the 
moving  force  in  shaping  England's 
attitude  towards  you,  the  motive  for 
hostile  conduct  would  have  existed 
at  that  time  just  as  at  present. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  England's 
sentiment  towards  Germany  changed 
only  with  your  aggressive  program 
of  naval  construction,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  manifestation  in 
word,  in  writing  and  in  deed,  of 
certain  alarming  and  menacing  ten- 
dencies, to  which,  it  is  true,  more 
significance  and  importance  prob- 
ably were  attached  abroad  than  in 
Germany  itself — ^more,  perhaps  than 
they  deserved. 
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"That  program  England  came  to 
consider,  naturally,  as  directed  main- 
ly against  herself  and  as  a  serious 
menace  to  her  most  vital  interests 
and  to  the  conditions  of  her  very 
existence. 

"Would  not  Germany  have  become 
uneasy  had  Russia  suddenly  an- 
nounced a  policy  of  concentrating  an 
enormous  fleet  in  the  Baltic?  (The 
parallel,  though,  is  far  from  per- 
fect, in  that  for  you,  sea  power  is 
not  nearly  as  vital  an  element  as  it 
is  and  must  be  for  England.) 

"Your  naval  policy,  together  with* 
the  arguments  which  the  German 
Government's  spokesmen  adduced  for 
it,  and  the  above-mentioned  mani- 
festations and  agitations,  caused  very 
serious  and  lasting  apprehensions  in 
England.  They  gradually  drove  her 
to  the  Entente  with  France,  and 
through  it,  unfortunately  perhaps, 
but  necessarily,  also  with  Russia, 
though  not  as  an  offensive,  but  as  a 
defensive  measure.    .    .    . 

"When  finally  the  crisis  had  come, 
with  all  its  terrible  meaning,  Aus- 
tria's nerves,  at  the  very  last  moment, 
began  to  give  way.  She  wavered  in 
the  face  of  a  world  catastrophe. 

"But  your  Junkers  and  other  jin- 
goes neither  wavered  nor  hesitated. 
They  saw  in  their  grasp  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  they  had  been  plot- 
ting these  many  years  and  they  were 
not  minded  to  let  it  escape  them. 
They  considered  the  moment  pecu- 
liarly propitious  because  of  the  in- 
ternal preoccupations  of  England  and 
France. 

"And  they  succeeded  in  sweeping 
the  German  Government  off  its  feet 
as  well  as  the  sober  and  sensible 
thinking  majority  of  the  German 
people.  They  succeeded  in  rushing 
your  Government  and  people  into  the 
belief  that  the  Russian  mobilization 
signified  a  menace  dangerous  to  Ger- 
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many's  very  existence,  and  that  every 
day  of  delay  in  meeting  that  danger 
might  mean  disastrous  consequences. 

"This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  by  that 
party  to  bring  the  Kaiser  and  his 
people  suddenly  face  to  face  with  a 
situation  which  they  meant  should 
spell  war — a  war  which  they  felt 
certain  would  end  in  a  quick  and  de- 
cisive German  victory.  Of  at  least 
one  flagrant  example  of  such  man- 
oeuvering  I  have  personal  knowledge. 

"That  the  jingo  party,  against 
what  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
tendencies  of  the  Kaiser's  and  the 
Chancellor's  policies,  thus  succeeded 
at  last  in  their  fateful  and  atrocious 
design — ^although  the  manifest  inter- 
ests and,  doubtless,  the  inclination 
of  the  masses  of  your  people  were 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace — ^is  ex- 
plainable only  by  the  Germans'  amaz- 


ing lack  of  understanding  for  the 
deeper  qualities,  sentiments,  ideals, 
modes  of  thought  and  characteristics 
of  other  nations  as  distinguished  from 
their  outward  peculiarities,  methods, 
and  habits. 

"This  lack  of  understanding  doub- 
ly amazing  in  a  people  so  intelli- 
gent and  instructed  and  so  success- 
ful in  its  commercial  dealings  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  your  complete  mis- 
judgment  as  to  the  cohesive  power 
of  the  British  Empire  and  as  to  the 
loyalty  of  its  component  parts  and 
subject  races;  by  your  gross  imder- 
estimate  of  France  and  by  your  gen- 
eral miscalculation  as  to  how  the 
peoples  challenged  by  you  would  recLct 
to  the  supreme  test  of  war.  .  .  . 
"Yours  sincerely." 

Otto  H.  Kahn. 


When  She  Is  at  the  Lake 


I  didn't  think  when  she  went  away 
What  a  difference  it  would  make. 
It  was  just  a  few  weeks  outing 
At  the  Red  House  by  the  Lake. 

But  now  it  seems  five  hundred  years 
Since  her  taxi  rolled  away, 
I  guess,  I'll  write  and  ask  her 
How  long  she's  going  to  stay. 

I  wonder  how  the  city  can  go  on  so 

usual-like. 
Why  the  people  go  to  Rector's 
Why  Broadway  is  still  light! 


I  wonder  if  the  folks  all  know 
What's  keeping  me  awake 
As  I  lie,  and  think,  and  think  of  her 
At  the  Red  House  by  the  Lake. 

We  are  told  that  separation  does 

something  to  the  heart. 
And  people  claim  that  married  folks 

should    spend     some    time 

apart, — 
Well,    I'm    no    philosopher,    and    I 

quarrel   with  my   fate. 
When  I  am  left  here  all  alone 
And  "She"  is  at  the  Lake, 

V^.    O.    x^. 
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College  Students  in  the  Present  Crisis, 

Special  Duties  for  Them 

By  Charles  F.  Thwing,  LL.D.,  Litt.D., 

President  Western  Reserve  University 


One  duty  of  the  college  student 
in  the  present  crisis  is  the  duty  of 
doing  his  daily  business.  He  is  to 
learn  his  lessons,  to  read  his  books, 
to  attend  his  lectures,  to  digest  his 
consequent  notes,  to  think  out  his 
problems,  to  weigh  evidence  offered 
by  teacher  and  book  regarding  ques- 
tions historic  and  economic,  to  per- 
form his  experiments,  to  look  after 
his  membership  in  clubs  and  socie- 
ties, to  play  his  games,  to  sing  his 
songs,  to  write  his  essays,  to  do  all 
the  work,  in  fact,  which  is  assigned 
to  him  by  his  academic  superiors. 
He  is  to  be  a  first-rate  student  and 
to  make  himself  a  first-rate  scholar. 
The  round  is  a  "daily"  one,  and  he  is 
to  follow  it.  The  "task"  is  a  "com- 
mon" one,  and  he  is  to  do  it.  He 
is  neither  to  overwork  nor  to  under 
work.  He  is  to  use  his  four  brief 
years  as  if  they  were  to  decide,  as 
they  often  do,  the  direction  of  the 
use  of  his  abilities  and  to  determine 
the  formation  of  his  character. 

But  also  he  is  to  recognize  that  he 
lives  in  a  time  of  unique  and  thril- 
ling interest,  of  far-reaching  and 
deepest  significance.  He  is  to  know 
and,  what  is  more  important,  to  feel, 
that  the  present  is  the  cricital  hour 
for  democracy.  If  Germany  wins, 
democracy,  that  result  achieved 
through  thousands  of  years  of  pa- 
tient endeavor  and  of  sacrifice,  gets  a 
terrible  setback  for  an  indefinite  time. 
He  is  to  realize  that,  if  Qermany  wins, 
the  oceans  of  blood  shed  for  national 
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ideals  of  faith,  hope  and  charity.  He 
is  to  know  that  if  Germany  wins,  the 
beatitudes  become  anathemas. 

The  Beatitudes  may  be  re-written 
as  follows: 

Cursed  are  the  poor  in  spirit;  for 
theirs  the  kingdom  of  hell. 

Cursed  are  diey  that  mourn;  for 
they  shall  never  be  comforted. 

Cursed  are  the  meek ;  for  they  shall 
not  inherit  the  earth. 

Cursed  are  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness;  for  they 
shall  be  forever  hungry  and  thirsty. 

Cursed  are  the  merciful;  for  they 
shall  never  obtain  mercy. 

Cursed  are  the  pure  in  heart;  for 
they  shall  see  the  devil. 

Cursed  are  the  peacemakers;  for 
they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
the  devil. 

Cursed  are  they  who  are  persecut- 
ed for  righteousness  sake;  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  hell. 

Such  are  the  anathemas  which 
would  await  the  races,  even  the  Teu- 
tonic ones,  if  Germany  wins. 

To  such  possibilities  of  an  age-long 
future  the  college  student  is  to  ad- 
just himself. 

The  student  is  also  to  realize  that, 
if  Germany  is  defeated,  as  she  is 
sure  to  be,  he  has  a  work  of  reorgani- 
zation, of  reparation,  of  reconstruc- 
tion for  mankind  to  do  which  will  call 
forth  his  deepest  wisdom  and  demand 
at  once  infinite  patience  and  strongest 
courage.  His  is  to  be  a  work  which 
will  consume  all  his  present  power. 


Why  the  Men  m  the  Trenches  Believe  m  the  Future  Life! 


and  individual  freedom  have  appar- 
ently been  wasted.  He  is  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that,  if  Germany  wins, 
material  forces,  military  terrorism,  is 
to  take  the  place  of  the  ideas  and 


all  he  can  become  in  his  next  three 
score  years.  To  such  a  work  the 
college  student  may  well  dedicate 
himself.  I  am  sure  the  dedication 
will  not  be  in  vain. 


Why  the  Men  in  the  Trenches  BeKeve  in  the 

Future  Life! 


Harry  Lauder  tells  in  the  January 
American  Magasine  of  his  experience 
in  France,  and  he  says: 

"I  spent  many  days  in  the  trenches, 
the  rest  camps,  the  hospitals,  and  in 
the  surrotmding  towns,  and  the  most 
definite  impression  I  carried  away  was 
one  concerning  the  spiritual  atmos- 
phere which  surrounds  the  French 
and  English  soldiers  in  France.  I 
talked  with  some  of  the  men  for 
hours  at  a  time  about  their  experi- 
ences in  battle,  about  their  thoughts 
of  home,  about  their  feeling  toward 
the  enemy,  but  the  one  thing  I  came 
away  with,  above  all  other  impres- 
sions, was  the  conviction  that  every 
single  one  of  these  men,  no  matter 
what  manner  of  lives  they  had  lived 
before,  now  possess  a  calm,  clear 
conviction  that  if  they  fall  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  they  will  pass 
into  the  life  beyond. 

"  'That's  why  we  take  such 
chances,'  one  man  told  me  simply. 
'Do  you  think  for  a  moment  that  if 


we  thought  that  life  held  nothing  for 
us  than  the  earthly  body  we  possess, 
we  would  fight  with  such  a  confi- 
dence and  eagerness?  We  would  not 
be  able  to,  because  we  would  be  do- 
ing ever)rthing  in  our  power  to  pre- 
serve this  life  of  ours.  But  seeing 
men  die  as  I  have  seen  them,  I  know 
better  than  to  dis-believe  in  a  future 
life.  And  because  we  have  no  fear 
of  death,  every  one  of  us  fling  our- 
selves over  the  bags  and  on  to  the 
Huns  with  a  fierce,  almost  savage 
joy.  We  are  almost  Japanese  in  our 
fatalism,  and  because  that  spirit  is 
sweeping  among  our  men  we  are  go- 
ing to  win  this  war.  We  don't  be- 
lieve it  possible  that  men  who  go  into 
battle,  knowing  that  they  are  fighting 
for  a  righteous  cause,  and  unafraid 
of  death,  can  be  beaten  back  forever. 
Some  day,  at  some  point,  the  enemy 
must  weaken,  and  then  we  will  sweep 
over  the  tops  and  nothing  will  hold 
us  back.  We  know  it  just  as  surely 
as  we  know  the  sun  will  rise.' " 
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Japan  and  the  War 

By  Baron  Sakatani, 
£x-Minister  of  Japan  Expresses  Views  Upon  the  War 


nPHERE  have  been  few  public  men 
■■■  of  Japan  who  have  been  more 
prominent  in  recent  years  in  the  Ja- 
pan Peace  Society,  and  other  move- 
ments making  for  non-militarisitic 
civilization — than  Baron  Sakatani. 

When  the  writer  was  in  Japan  Dr. 
Sakatani  was  the  Mayor  of  Tokyo 
and  closely  allied  with  Marquis  S. 
Okuma  in  the  Japan  Peace  Society. 

In  my  interview  with  this  promi- 
nent Japanese,  he  revealed  intense  in- 
terest with  the  United  States,  especi- 
ally with  the  national  desire  to  main- 
tain a  world  peace. 

In  a  recent  communication  Dr. 
Sakatani  has  expressed  views  regard- 
ing America's  entrance  into  the  war 
that  are  significant,  not  only  of  the 
views  of  a  prominent  Peace  advocate, 
but  of  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
leaders  in  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 

Japanese  opinion  relative  to  the 
war  is  well  outlined  and  summarized 
in  Baron  Sakatani's  words  as  fol- 
lows: 

"What  will  America's  entry  into 
the  war  meaa  to  the  interests  of  the 
Allies?  This  question,  especially  that 
part  bearing  on  the  Far  East,  is  of 
vital  interest  to  us  Japanese.  The 
spectacle  of  America  arming  herself 
to  fight  the  common  enemy  has  caused 
much  speculation  as  to  its  mean- 
ing for  the  future.  Opinions  in 
Japan  vary  so  greatly  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  discover  the  prevailing 
thought. 

It  is  not  surprising  if  some  people 
fear   that   this    great   military    pre- 


paredness may  some  day  be  turned 
against  Japan.  Others  point  out 
that  America  wished  to  become  an 
ally  of  England  so  that  they  could 
together  handle  the  Chinese  question,, 
suppressing  Japan's  influence  in  that 
country.  Therefore  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  prepare  to  check  this.  So 
the  argumenfts  run. 

But,  Americans  are  most  sincere 
and  their  common  sense  is  evidenced 
in  their  history,  thought  and  religion* 
It  follows  that  America  will  not  only 
keep  out  of  the  troubles  indicated 
in  these  arguments,  but  that  she  will 
reduce  her  armaments  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over  and  stand,  as  ever,  for 
humanity  and  peace.  Japan  and 
America,  acting  together,  will  en- 
deavor to  solve  the  Chinese  problem 
without  conflict  of  interests. 

For  the  present,  I  earnestly  desire 
that  we  should  consider  the  question 
calmly  and  impartially  so  that  we 
may  not  be  led  astray.  President 
Wilson — a  level-headed  pacifist — en- 
tered this  war  with  a  great  desire 
to  bring  permanent  peace  to  the 
world.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that 
such  a  man  would  take  the  method 
of  arms  to  deal  with  Oriental  prob- 
lems after  the  war.  He  will  always 
be  a  defender  of  world  peace. 

In  America  there  are  two  lines  of 
opposing  thought.  We  find  those 
who  believe  in  local  government  op- 
posed to  those  who  advocate  a  strong 
central  government ;  agriculturists 
against  manufacturers;  free  traders 
versus  protectionists ;  pacifists  oppos- 
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ing  militarists,  and  so  forth.  The 
one  is  the  spirit  of  the  present  Dem- 
ocratic Party  and  the  other  that  of 
the  Republicans.  Wilson  and  Bryan 
represent  the  former  and  Lodge  and 
Roosevelt  the  latter. 

The  American  people  are  naturally 
peace  loving  and  patient,  not  plung- 
ing into  war  with  all  its  shedding  of 
innocent  blood  unless  it  is  unavoid- 
able. So  when  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions took  place  last  November  it  was 
Wilson  and  the  Democratic  party 
that  won  because  the  people  feared 
Hughes  would  lead  them  into  the 
European  chaos  while  Wilson  would 
keep  them  out  of  it  if  possible. 

So  it  was  undoubtedly  an  unavoid- 
able step  when  Wilson  declared  war 
against  Germany,  after  being  elected 
on  peace  grounds.  It  was  then  nec- 
essary to  appropriate  vast  sums  for 
military  expansion  and  enter  fully 
into  war  preparations,  including  the 
selective  draft.  The  United  States 
entered  the  war  as  a  defender  of 
humanity  as  well  as  for  national  pro- 
tection. They  could  no  longer  stand 
by  as  idle  on-lookers  when  human 
rights  were  being  trampled  on. 

England  entered  the  war  for  the 
same  reason.  Prance,  in  spite  of  her 
restricted  resources,  has  been  bravely 
fighting  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
justice  and  civilization.  In  fact  all 
lovers  of  justice,  who  enjoy  its  bene- 
fits and  desire  its  development,  must 


stand  against  Qermany.  Those  who 
stand  for  liberty  must  rise  in  right- 
eous indignation  against  German 
militarism.  How  much  more,  then, 
must  America,  the  champion  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom,  join  in  this  strug- 
gle. America  must  stand  firm  to 
fight  to  the  finish  after  having  made 
sure  of  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause. 

America  has  many  close  connec- 
tions with  Germany,  not  the  least  of 
which  is.  her  ten  million  German- 
Americans.  In  science  Germany  has 
been  America's  teacher  and  the  two 
countries  have  many  other  common 
interests.  This  shows  that  America 
does  not  regard  the  German  people 
or  their  customs  with  hostility.  The 
fight  is  against  German  militarism 
which  has  been  so  violently  trying 
to  impose  itself  upon  the  world« 
President  Wilson  has  often  given 
voice  to  this  thought. 

Thus  there  will  not  be  hatred  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  but  a  desire  to 
form  a  peace  that  will  last  The 
same  spirit  that  made  America  enter 
the  war  will  make  her  desire  to  re- 
duce her  armaments  at  the  close  of 
the  war." 

These  words  are  the  more  potent 
and  significant  since  they  were 
spoken  to  the  Japanese  themselves, 
and  not  addressed  to  the  American 
public. 
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A  Message  to  American  Boys 

By  The  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Edwards 

Collector  of  Internal  Revenue 
("Big  Bill"  Edwards,  author  of  "Foot  Ball  Days,"  gives  a  ringing  word  to  boys) 


Every  red  blooded  American  boy 
knows  what  a  football  is.  You 
boys  know  what  it  is  to  play  the  game. 
You  play  basketball  and  football. 
You  know  it  is  a  scrap  to  get  the 
ball  and  beat  the  fellows  who  are 
playing  against  you.  If  you  are  not 
playing  the  game  you  know  what  it 
is  to  give  your  team  a  rousing  cheer 
to  help  them  win  the  game. 

The  world  loves  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  real  American  boy.  His  spirit 
is  chuck  full  of  a  keen  desire  to  win 
— ^to  beat  his  opponent. 

Every  one  of  you  boys  are  anxious 
to  win  in  everything  you  undertake. 
You  are  all  eager  to  succeed.  As  I 
think  of  you,  I  am  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
country's  future  depends  upon  the 
development  of  boys  like  you 
throughout  our  broad  land. 

To  have  a  successful  football  game 
means  that  every  man  on  the  team 
must  give  the  best  there  is  in  him. 
This  makes  team  work — eleven  men 
in  every  play — ^fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder. — obeying  orders  of  the 
Captain,  never  shirking  their  obliga- 
tion. 

If  you  get  knocked  down,  get  up 
on  your  feet  again  and  go  at  it 
harder  than  ever. 

All  these  things  ring  true  when  red 
blooded  American  boys  jump  into  a 
/game.     Victory  usually  follows. 

The  safety  of  democracy  and  the 
hope  of  the  civilized  world  rests 
in    young    men    of    America.      You 
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yoimg  men  are  a  portion  of  our 
great  American  yoting  manhood. 
Most  of  you  were  bom  here  beneath 
the  stars  and  stripes.  You  cannot 
enjoy  God's  sunshine  and  all  this 
country  offers  you  without  giving 
something  of  yourself  in  return. 

These  are  days  when  some  of  you 
boys  are  growing  into  the  draft  age; 
when  America  might  call  upon  you 
to  shoulder  a  gun  to  defend  a  world's 
honor,  so,  it  is  up  to  every  boy  to 
think  seriously  and  soberly  of  your 
duty  to  your  cotmtry. 

'The  old  football  traditions  ring 
true  in  this  war  time.  We  must 
have  team  work  all  over  the  country. 
We  must  back  up  the  Captain  of 
our  great  American  team.  Captain 
Woodrow  Wilson.  A  real  American 
boy  can  help  with  his  spirit. 

Our  boys  are  fighting  shoulder 
to  shoulder  in  France.  Gen.  Persh- 
ing is  their  leader  "over  there."  He 
is  the  field  coach. 

Already  American  blood  has  been 
shed  on  the  battle  fields  of  France; 
that  fact  alone  urges  every  true 
American  to  give  every  ounce  in 
him  to  win  this  great  war  game.  It 
is  a  great  big  game — ^the  biggest  the 
world  has  ever  seen — a  game  with 
millions  of  men  and  big  fleets.  A 
world  to  fight  for — and  God  Al- 
inighty,  the  Referee. 

The  game  is  expensive.  Every 
American  must  back  it  with  his  last 
dollar.  We  are  slowly  seeing  the 
bigness  of  the  game.     Root  for  it. 


A  Message  to  American  Boys 


shout  for  it — ^fight  for  it.  We  can 
lick  that  Hun  gang  even  if  they 
do  play  foul  all  the  time. 

Physically  fit,  my  brother  Ameri- 
cans, is  a  proud  state  to  be  in  in  this 
crisis  when  the  world  needs  real 
men  on  the  firing  line  all  ready  to 
go  over  the  top.  Those  who  have 
to  stay  at  home  keenly  feel  that 
they  are  physically  tmable  to  go 
themselves.  Physically  tmfit  stares 
them  in  the  face.  It  is  their  night- 
mare; they  haven't  a  chance  of  lin- 
ing up  alongside  the  boys  who  have 
gone  to  France;  they  are  of  no  use 
on  the  battle  field.  Who  is  there 
among  us  who  would  not  give  all 
he  possesses  to  march  in  line  with 
the  American  troops  in  France.  If 
we  cannot  go,  we  can  all  back  them 
up  with  the  true  American  spirit. 
We  must  back  them  up  with  our 
optimism.  We  must  cheer  them. 
That  is  what  a  real  American  boy 
can  do. 

We  have  all  been  thrilled  with 
American  patriotism  as  you  have 
watched  our  regiments  pass  along 
on  our  city  streets;  they  have 
marched  down  to  ferries  and  have 
gone  away  from  home — ^"over  there" 
— ^across  seas.  More  have  gone  since 
that  time,  and  men  will  continue  to 

go. 
All   this  is   evidence   of   our  real 

red  blooded  American  spirit.     Boys, 

maybe   in  your  own  block,   possibly 

in  your  own  home,   you  may  have 

seen   your   soldier   here — dressed   in 

regimental  Khaki  of  Uncle  Sam,  and 

as    real    American    boys    you    have 

gathered  about  him  and  wished  him 

good    luck    as   you    said   good   bye. 

You  gave  him  a  cheer  to  help  win 

the  game.     He  will   remember  you 

for  it. 

I  knew  a  fellow  who  went  over 

to  help   win   the   game,   two   years 

ago.     He  used  to  play   football  at 


Princeton.  He  knew  what  it  was  to 
hit  the  line  hard.  Johnny  Poe  was 
his  name.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Black  Watch,  that  famous  Scotch 
Regiment.  He  volunteered  to  go 
ahead  of  his  regiment  in  a  charge 
that  they  were  making,  and  with  a 
few  other  soldiers  carried  and  dis- 
tributed boxes  of  bombs.  About 
half  way  across  the  open  field  Poe 
was  hit  in  the  stomach.  As  he  fell 
he  said  "Never  mind  me,  go  ahead 
with  our  boxes."  When  his  com- 
rades returned  they  found  Johnny 
Poe  dead,  but  his  great  American 
spirit  lives.  His  memory  is  sacred 
to  me.  Remember  this  story  of 
Johnny  Poe!  Try  and  catch  the 
spirit  he  had.  Look  upon  him  as  just 
a  boy  grown  up,  a  grand  American 
boy  who  gave  his  life  in  this  war, 
and  may  his  last  words  breathe  for- 
ever his  great  spirit  of  self  sacri- 
fice— "don't  mind  me,  go  on  with 
our  boxes."  This  was  his  last  yell 
for  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  team. 

When  you  hear  a  story  like  this 
you  are  filled  with  American  Re* 
venge.  It  did  not  take  his  brother, 
Nelson  Poe,  very  long  to  hustle  up 
to  Plattsburg,  and  now  he  is  a 
Lieutenant,  fighting  on  the  battle 
fields  of  France.  If  you  could  but 
know  his  spirit  "over  there"  seek- 
ing to  square  his  brother's  death; 
surely  we  can  say  he  is  a  real  red 
blooded  American. 

Lives  of  other  men  have  been 
taken.  This  case  of  Johnny  Poe  I 
personally  know  about.  There  are 
many  similar  cases. 

Who  knows  but  that  tomorrow 
your  very  neighborhood  may  get 
word  that  one  of  your  favorite  sons 
"over  there"  has  been  struck  down. 
Real  American  boys  must  rise  to 
the  occasion. 

Let  each  and  every  one  ask  them- 
selves  this    question,    ''What   am    I 
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doing  toward  making  myself  a  bet- 
ter American  boy?"  Are  you  giv- 
ing anything  in  return  for  all  that 
is  being  done  for  you,  or  are  you 
taking  everything  and  giving  noth- 
ing? 

If  you  realize  you  are  just  floating 
down  stream,  get  busy  and  put  your 
oar  in  and  put  your  backs  into  your 
American  life.  Stand  for  something. 
Be  a  better  American  boy  tomorrow 
than  you  have  been  today.  The 
world  needs  your  American  spirit. 
Give  it  in  abundance. 

"Over  there"  they  are  thinking 
"back  home."  Let  your  American 
spirit  ring  out  across  the  ocean, 
as  it  were,  and  send  them  New 
Year's  greetings.  Let  it  never  be 
said  of  any  American  boy  that  he 
did  not  give  himself  wholly  in  spirit 
to  this  great  country.  Let  us  all 
be  filled  with  spirit  that  knows  no 
defeat.  Like  a  little  drummer  boy 
who  was  ordered  by  Napoleon  at  a 
crisis  in  a  battle  to  beat  a  retreat. 
The  boy  did  not  move.  "Boy,  beat 
a  retreat."  He  did  not  stir,  but  at 
the  third  command  he  straightened 
up  and  said  "Sire,  I  know  not  how, 
but  I  can  beat  a  charge  that  will 
wake  the  dead."  He  did  so,  and  the 
troops  moved  forward  and  were 
victorious.  This  is  a  motto  for  a 
real  American  boy. 

Boys,  I  am  taking  for  granted 
that  your  pulse  is  beating  fast  these 
days  when  you  are  aware  of  all 
that  IS  going  on  "over  there."  The 
red  blood  in  your  veins  cannot  help 
but  thrill  you  through  and  through. 
If  the  future  of  America  rests  in 
young  manhood  "over  there,"  and 
here  at  home  as  well,  let  us  attend 


strictly  to  it  that  our  real  red  blood- 
ed American  boys  shall  be  thorough- 
breds in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
There  is  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility which  rests,  and  always  has 
rested,  upon  the  shoulders  of  fathers 
and  mothers  of  our  American  boys. 
The  reason  why  some  of  our  promi- 
nent men  are  where  they  are  today 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  way  back 
years  ago  they  had  a  mother  and 
father  who  made  sacrifices  that  their 
boy  might  get  ahead  in  the  world. 
Their  boy  became  a  success,  and 
when  he  had  a  chance  to  repay  it 
all,  they  were  no  longer  here. 

So,  boys,  remember  to  give  your 
best  to  diose  at  home.  Give  them 
all  the  sunshine  you  can  while  they 
are  with  you.  Have  a  care  to  be 
helpful  and  show  true  appreciation 
for  all  that  is  done  for  you.  Take 
a  great  interest  in  your  school.  It 
is  a  ladder  by  which  you  climb. 
Use  your  brain.  Feed  it — ^let  it 
develop;  love  your  work  as  well  as 
your  play.     Feed  it — don't  starve  it. 

Boys  I  think  we  all  understand 
just  what  a  real  American  boy 
should  be. 

It  is  up  to  each  one  of  you  to 
consecrate  your  life  and  spirit  anew 
to  this  great  country  of  ours.  Let 
your  example  be  one  that  others 
will  say  "He  is  a  real  American 
boy." 

Let  us  begin  right  now  and  every 
boy  up  on  his  feet  and  all  together 
sing  as  you  never  sang  before  "My 
country  'tis  of  Thee"  and  after  we 
have  finished,  let  your  cheer  leader 
give  a  rousing  cheer  for  Woodrow 
Wilson,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 
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Present  Difficulties  and  Limitations  of 
Week-day  Religious  Instruction 


By  John  H.  Finlby 


THE  initial  difficulty  is  of  being 
misunderstood.  I  spoke  at  a 
meeting  once  at  which  I  urged  that 
some  of  the  vocational,  handicraft 
¥7ork  (which  a  certain  Brother,  nam.d 
Barnabas,  had  introduced  into  a  cer- 
tain Catholic  school),  should  be 
brought  more  widely  into  the  other 
schools;  and  one  of  the  papers  reported 
the  next  morning  that  I  wanted 
"monks  brought  into  the.  schools  as 
Barnabas  of  old." 

Another  difficulty  is  that  of  in- 
herited antipathies  and  prejudices. 
Summer  before  last  I  went  to  speak  at 
a  Catholic  summer  school  and  I  was 
lodged  in  the  room  of  the  Monsignor 
Director.  In  the  night  some  of  my 
ancestors  appeared  and  asked  me  what 
I  was  doing  in  the  room  of  a  Catholic 
priest.  My  defense  in  effect, was  (I 
cannot  recall  the  explicit  words)  that 
he  (Father  Driscoll)  was  as  pure  and 
noble  a  soul  as  I  could  find  in  my  own 
faith  and  I  wished  to  be  of  help  to  him 
if  I  could  in  his  high  service  of  leading 
men  into  a  daily  consciousness  of  the 
two  eternities  between  which  they 
travel  across  this  planet — ^this  planet 
which  is  now  giving  off  its  stench  of 
human  blood,  which  swings  thru  the 
night,  a  great  sphere  of  pain,  and 
thru  the  day  a  holocaust  of  hate.  If 
we  who  believe  in  a  God  cannot  forget 
our  differences  and  our  difficulties  in 
the  face  of  world  hatreds,  what  hope 
can  there  be? 


But  there  is  hope.  One  afternoon  I 
left  the  Hippodrome  with  the  eloquent 
voice  in  my  ears  of  a  Jewish  rabbi 
appealing  for  the  suffering  Christians 
(Armenians),  nearest  the  place  where 
He  walked  who  has  given  his  name  to 
our  civilization.  And  when  in  the 
evening  I  climbed  the  hill  at  Albany 
from  the  station  to  my  home,  I  hap- 
pened upon  a  Catholic  priest  just  leav- 
ing his  church  and  we  walked  in 
neighborly  good-will  togother  up  the 
hill  past  the  Lutheran  church  wbere 
the  anniversary  of  Luther  had  been 
celebrated  earlier  in  the  day;  and  when 
I  reached  home  I  heard  that  a  Catholic 
former  governor  of  the  State  had  in  the 
afternoon  stood  beside  the  present 
governor,  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  in  soliciting  funds  for  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  support  its  ministra- 
tions to  the  comfort  and  happiness  and 
religious  welfare  of  our  boys  in  camp. 
These  are  hopeful  signs  of  a  better  day, 
that  are  hung  in  our  black  skies.  There 
are  other  difficulties:  hills  of  bigotry 
and  sloughs  of  despond  and  lions  of 
hatred  still  in  the  way,  but  they  should 
not  and  will  not  keep  us  from  taking 
the  road  together. 

And  there  are  Limitations,  to  be 
sure;  they  seem  like  mountains  that 
will  fall  upon  us.  You  remember  that 
Christian  in  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  in 
turning  out  of  his  way  to  go  to  Mr. 
LSGALiTY's  house  for  help  "when  he 
got  hard  by  the  Hill,  it  seemed  so  high 
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and  did  hang  over  so  much  that  he 
feared  lest  it  should  fall  on  his  head." 
It  is  a  ¥0icket  gate,  a  narrow  gate,  with 
its  "limitations,"  that  we  must  enter, 
but  it  is  kept,  as  that  gate  in  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  by  Good-Will.  And  if  we 
come  with  good  motive,  he  will  open. 
As  to  the  Limitations:  two  years  ago 
when  the  Legislature  of  this  State  was 
considering  a  bill  providing  for  the 
compulsory  daily  reading  of  ten  verses 
from  the  Bible  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
State,  I  opposed  it  in  a  letter,  (in  which 
the  gate  was  defined),  in  these  two 
paragraphs: 

"Hon.  Chaioes  C.  Lockwood 
Chairman,    Senate    Committee   on 
Public  Education  and 

Hon.  Moreu.  E.  Taixett, 
Chairman,  Assembly  Committee  on 
Public  Education. 

Dear  Sirs: 

''Having  been  informed  of  the  wish 
of  your  Honorable  Committees  to 
know  the  attitude  of  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  toward  the  bill 
providing  for  the  compulsory  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  I 
conferred  informally  with  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  at  their  meet- 
ing last  week.  That  body,  of  dis- 
tinguished membership,  includes,  as 
you  are  aware,  men  of  var3ring  religious 
and  political  beliefs.  Indeed,  it  is  and 
has  been  thought  desirable  that  the 
personnel  of  the  Board  should  recog- 
nize such  differences.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  minister  in  the  highest  degree 
to  that  which  is  their  common  and 
supreme  interest,  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  they  are  careful  to  refrain 
from  anything  that  could  advance  or 
give  preference  to  the  policies  of  any 
political  party  or  the  tenets  and  teach- 


ings of  any  religious  organization. 
Such  a  policy  has  restrained  the  Board 
of  R^ents  from  making  any  official 
utterance  in  regard  to  this  measure 
now  under   legislative  consideration." 

"And  a  Commissioner  of  Education 
is  tmder  like  responsibility.  He  would 
not  be  true  to  the  peculiar  obligation 
of  his  office  (whic^  carries  him  to  the 
very  borders,  though  indistinct,  of 
that  field  which,  under  the  theory  of 
our  government,  the  State  is  not  to 
enter),  if  we  were  to  take  advantage 
of  that  nearness  and  indistinctness  in 
allowing  any  partisan  or  sectarian  ends 
to  be  furthered,  however  high  his 
motive.  A  State  giving  welcome  to 
all  creeds,  can  not  in  its  public  schools, 
which  it  taxes  all  to  support  and  which 
it  wishes  t^e  children  of  all  to  enter, 
impose  any  religious  teaching  without 
contravening  the  very  principle  of 
freedom  that  is  at  the  foundation  of 
this  republic  of  diverse  traditions, 
tongues  and  creeds.  And  even  if  it 
could  without  violence  to  this  principle 
do  so,  there  would  be  danger  of 
engendering  hatreds  which  might  out- 
weigh or  defeat  all  the  good  sought  to 
be  achieved." 

There  the  limitations  are  stated  as 
explicitly  and  succinctly  as  I  know  how 
to  express  them. 

But  a  gate  is  not  something  to 
exclude,  it  is  something  to  admit. 
The  word  "gate"  meant  originally,  I 
think,  a  way.  The  limitations  are 
only  the  posts  on  which  the  gate 
hangs. 

When  I  sent  this  letter  to  the  Legis- 
lature it  carried  two  additional  para- 
graphs intimating  how  the  gate  should 
be  opened  to  the  object  which  we  like 
pilgrims  all  with  a  common  purpose 
are  seeking  to  enter: 
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"But  I  have  a  positive  suggestion 
to  make,  out  of  my  sympathy  with 
what  is  thought  to  be  the  honest  and 
worthy  pmpose  of  this  bill  (namely 
the  imparting  of  moral  instruction) »  a 
suggestion  growing  out  of  my  loDg  and 
varied  experience,  and  entirely  in 
harmony,  as  I  believe,  with  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Board  of  Regents.  I  offer 
it  hoping  that  it  may  intimate  a  way  to 
prevent  sectarian  bitterness  at  the 
doors  of  our  schools,  where  the  children 
will  hear  and  not  forget,  a  way  through 
which  we  can  all,  though  of  var/ing 
views,  be  united  in  vigorous  support 
of  a  common  policy  and  enable  to  keep 
all  that  is  possible  of  that  moral 
heritage  from  which  our  varied  western 
civilizations  have  been  nourished.  I 
make  this  suggestion  hoping  that  it 
may  not  only  meet  this  present  situa^ 
tion,  but  may  also  be  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  cordial  cooperation 
between  the  two  forces,  the  church  and 
the  public  school,  both  making  for  the 
good  of  society,  but  expressing  them- 
selves in  rigidly  independent  and 
separate  organization. 

"This  suggestion  is  that  the  bill  be 
so  amended  as  to  require  the  State 
Board  of  Regents  or  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  upon  the 
unanimous  approval  of  the  Board  of 
R^;ents,  to  appoint  a  committee 
representing  various  religious  faiths, 
who  shall  make  selections  from  the 
Bible,  or  from  the  Bible  and  other 
sources,  for  the  contemplated  use  in 
the  public  schools.  With  the  sanction 
of  such  a  representative  body,  a  com- 
pulsory measure  would  not,  in  my 
judgment,  be  necessary." 

What  was  here  suggested,  I  think 
this  great  body  may  bring  about.  The 
R^ents  of  the  University  are  com- 


petent to  act  and  will,  I  think,  be 
likely  to  act  upon  advice  of  such  a 
united  and  representative  iater- 
denominational  body  as  this.  M7 
first  specific  constructive  suggestion, 
then,  is  that  your  International  Com- 
mittee make  report  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  its  recommendation  as  to 
the  constitution  of  such  a  Commission. 

But  I  said  that  this  would  be  but  a 
step  to  a  more  cordial  cooperation  be- 
tween the  two  great  educational  forces 
outside  of  the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school.  What  I  meant  by  that  is 
iatimated  in  something  that  I  said 
before  the  highest  council  in  my  own 
church,  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presb3rterian  Church,  at  about  the 
same  time.  (I  was  describing  a  little 
church  out  upon  the  prairies  where  I 
was  bom): 

"The  little  church  stood  across  the 
road  from  the  school-house,  and  there 
were  other  churches.  Catholic,  Luth- 
eran, Methodist,  not  far  away  which, 
with  this  one,  ministered  to  practically 
all  the  children  within  a  radius  of  three 
or  four  miles.  The  Bible  was  not 
read  regularly,  if  it  was  read  at  all,  in 
the  school,  but  every  child.  Catholic, 
Presbyterian,  Lutheran  or  Methodist, 
had  instruction  in  the  Bible  by  parent, 
preacher,  priest  or  Sunday  School 
teacher.  And  I  am  thinking  that 
what  existed  there  in  that  primitive 
community  should,  for  the  integrity 
of  our  life,  be  made  possible  under  the 
change  and  heterogeneous  social  con- 
ditions which  now  obtain.  With  our 
varying  creeds  the  religious  teacher 
may  not  come  with  his  or  her  particu- 
lar creed  into  the  school,  but  that 
should  not  prevent  a  cooperation  be- 
tween school  and  church  or  between 
school  and  home  which  will  insure  the 
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religious  teaching  of  every  child  out- 
side the  school.  The  time  has  come 
for  Protestant  and  Catholic  and  Jew 
and  Gentile  to  cooperate  to  the  end 
that  every  child  may  have  what  in 
practice  every  child  in  that  prairie 
community  had,  an  intimation  at 
least,  of  his  moral  and  religious  in- 
heritance. We  should  go  as  far  as  our 
common  creeds  will  let  us  in  our  moral 
and  ethical  teaching  in  the  schools  of 
our  common  preparation  for  democ- 
racy's obligation.  The  boundaries 
between  ethics  and  religion  are  not 
clearly  marked.  But  where  that  zone 
is  reached,  the  church  and  the  home 
must  lead  the  soul  of  the  child,  and  if 
the  State  have  an  obligation,  it  is  only 
to  see  that  no  child  is  neglected." 

Some  practicable  way  for  this  co- 
operation we  must  find.  We  must  not 
in  this  democracy  assort  our  children 
by  creeds.  We  must  bring  them 
together  so  far  as  we  can  in  the  study 
of  those  elements  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  democracy,  but  we 
must  find  a  way  to  see  that  every  child 
does  have  outside  the  school  in  this 
land  of  freedom  of  worship,  that  for 
which  many  of  our  ancestors  came  to 
it,  the  thing  which  makes  freedom  of 
worship  worth  having. 

There  is  one  step  beyond  this  which 
is  of  narrower  concern,  that  of  the 
giving  of  credit  on  the  school  records 
for  Bible  study  outside,  under  outside 
instructors.  We  have  at  present  this 
rule  adopted  in  March  last  by  the 
Board  of  Regents : 

"Under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  of  the  University  may  ap- 
prove, credit  toward  an  academic 
diploma  may  be  granted  for  work  done 
by  pupils  of  registered  secondary 
schools  outside  of  such  schools  in  sub- 
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jects  in  which  Regents  ezaminatioas 
are  not  regularly  offered." 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  was  to  re- 
move any  technical  difficulties  that 
might  exist  in  the  way  of  giving  credit 
towards  high  school  diplomas  for  any 
approved  subject  in  which  instruction 
is  not  regularly  given  in  school  and  in 
which  examinations  are  not  offered. 
In  some  states  such  subjects  include 
Bible  study,  and  a  Committee  of  the 
Board  now  has  this  matter  under  con- 
sideration for  early  report.  It  would 
be  greatly  helped  in  its  deliberation 
by  recommendations  from  this  Com- 
mittee. 

Here  then,  in  the  face  of  the  "dif- 
ficulties" and  within  the  reasonable 
"limitations"  are  three  steps  which 
we  may  take  if  we  move  together. 
These  three  steps,  to  repeat  my  sug- 
gestions, are: 

1.  The  preparation  of  a  book  of 
selections  from  the  Bible  by  an  Inter- 
denominational  Con^mission  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  or  by  the  Board  of 
Regents,  for  use  in  the  schools. 

2.  The  formulation  of  a  plan  for 
non-proselyting  cooperation  between 
the  school  and  the  various  denomi- 
nations to  the  end  that  every  child 
may  have  its  democratical  and  its 
religious  instruction. 

3.  The  granting  of  R^ents  credits 
for  serious  work  in  Bible  study  outside 
of  the  schools. 

The  priests  and  rabbis  and  Protes- 
tant chaplains  have  forgotten  their 
differences  in  the  perils  of  the  trenches. 
There  are  heart-stirring  stories  of  their 
laboring  and  d3ring  together.  Shall 
we  of  differing  faitibs  not  forget  our 
difficulties  and  differences  in  the  face 
of  the  perils  as  great  that  lie  before  our 
children  through  whom  alone  can  we 
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preserve    and    enrich    our    blessed 
heritage? 

When  I  went  to  Albany  I  took  with 
xne  on  my  first  journey  three  articles 
only,  beside  what  would  be  looked 
upon  as  necessities:  one  was  a  bust  of 
Dante,  the  second  a  bottle  of  black 
ink,  and  the  third,  a  "Book  of  Common 
Worship,"  all  of  which  I  had  on  my 
desk  here.  I  have  emphasized  one  or 
another  of  these  at  different  times,  but 
it  is  the  last  that  is  after  all  the  most 


needed  by  one  in  my  office;  and  espec- 
ially the  first  prayer  in  the  Collect: 

"Bless  our  children,  O  God,  and 
help  us  so  to  fashion  their  souls,  by 
precept  and  by  example,  that  they 
shall  ever  love  the  good,  flee  from  sin, 
revere  Thy  word  and  honor  Thy 
name.  May  they,  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God;  may  they  guard  for 
future  ages  the  truths  revealed  to  their 
forefathers.    Amen." 


I  Wonder  Why 


I   wonder   why  we  whirl   about  as 

tho  all  time  was  spent, 
I  wonder  why  we  quite   forget  for 

what  our  life  was  meant ; 
I  w(Mider  what  our  thoughts  will  be 

when  the  evening  stars  are  set 
And  all  the  madding  crowd  forgot, 

save  but  the  love  we've  met. 

I  wonder  if  those  sunset  days,  in  the 
hours  of  long  review. 

Will  bring  us  thoughts  of  stocks  and 
bonds  or  of  the  friends  we  knew, 

I  wonder  if  the  rivalries  to  be  as 
others  are, 

Will  then  seem  vain  futilities,  obscur- 
ing our  life's  star. 

I  wonder  why  we  cannot  seek  Reflec- 
tion's conning  tower, 

I  wonder  why  we  seem  afraid  to  be 
alone  an  hour. 

Is  it  because  we  fear  to  lose  the  latest 
Broadway  show? 

Or  does  "business"  chain  our  feet 
and  make  our  spirit  «low? 

I  wonder  why,  I  wonder  why  we 

need  so  many  things, 
So  many  homes,  so  many  cars,  so 

many  clothes  and  rings, 
I  wonder  why  we  cannot  live  as  our 

fathers  did  before, 
IVith   a   humble   cottage   o'er   their 


heads,  and  their  children  at  the 
door. 
Is  it  because  we  are  more  wise  or 

more  advanced  than  they? 
Have  we  finer  satisfactions  in  this 

our  newest  day? 
Does    love    mean    more    to    modem 

folks  than  in  John  Alden's  time? 
Is  pleasure  better  nowadays?    Is  my 

home  more  truly  mine? 
Is  childhood  in  our  busy  times,  so 

glad,  so  bright,  so  free? 
As  when  it  swung  its   cares   away 

neath  the  country  apple  tree? 
I  wonder  why  we  cannot  have  the 

simple  joys  again. 
When  Love  and  not  the  Dollar  ruled 

in  all  the  homes  of  men? 
I  wonder  why  we  have  to  fight  and 

give  our  finest  sons. 
To  deck  the  beds  of  oceans  and  to 

be  the  food  of  guns. 
I  wonder  if  the  fife  and  drum  will 

bring  us  once  again 
Simplicity   and    freedom,   as    it   did 

"the  minute  men" 
I  wonder  when  the  strife  is  o'er  and 

our  tired  bodies  fail 
Shall  we  see  some  "vision  splendid?" 

shall  we  grasp  the  Holy  Grail? 
I  wonder! 

Vr«      O*     \^m 
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Education  and  Citizenship  in  War  Time 
Governor  Brumbaugh  Upon  the  Importance  o^  School  in  War  Time 


In  every  great  national  crisis  it  is 
imperative  that  the  people  maintain 
a  sane  and  reasoned  relation  to  tlie 
Spiritual  forces  without  which  the 
nation  cannot  endure. 

The  unreflecting  may  be  led  to 
urge  their  children  to  remain  out  of 
school  or  to  attend  only  intermittent- 
ly during  the  crisis  of  this  war 
period.  It  is  the  wish  of  the 
National  Government  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  schools  and  colleges 
should  remain  open  and  that  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  schools  should  be  in- 
creased and  not  diminished,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  maintain  or  proniote 
the  spiritual  efficiency  of  our  people 
unless  attendance  at  school  be  main- 
tained at  a  maximum  and  teachers 
be  secured  whose  spiritual  concern 
and  professional  equipment  are  of 
the  highest. 

There  is  inunediate  need  of  in- 
struction along  all  patriotic  and 
practical  lines.  The  nation  needs 
trained  men  and  trained  men  are 
best  secured  through  right  education, 
supplemented  by  actual  contact  with 
the  realities  of  life.  The  nation 
needs  men  of  lofty  thought,  whose 
ideals  are,  when  wrought  into  guid- 
ance, the  type  of  national  sanity 
and  progress,  and  these  men  are  best 
secured  through  right  education. 
Both  for  actual  accomplishing  power 
and  for  wise  leadership  the  nation 
must  depend  upon  her  schools.  Let 
them,  then,  in  this  war  crisis,  be 
maintained  and  attended  in  the  larg- 
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est  way  consistent  with  national  ser- 
vice and  national  honor. 


Team  work  should  be  the  watch- 
word of  the  American  people  in  the 
great  crusade  for  right  and  justice 
on  which  they  have  set  out.  Shoul- 
der to  shoulder  effort  on  the  part  of 
all,  each  holding  one  great  purpose 
in  view  will  prove  a  force  that  will 
add  the  impetus  necessary  to  the  al- 
lied drive  to  hurl  the  Hun  horde  back 
and  beat  them  to  their  knees. 

Germany's  oneness  of  purpose  has 
been  her  biggest  asset  but  it  has  been 
the  team  work  of  goaded  oxen  or 
driven  slaves.  How  much  greater 
should  be  the  force  resulting  from 
singleness  of  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
free  people  actuated  by  such  high 
motives  as  are  ours.  Let  every  Am- 
erican keep  ever  before  him  that  the 
one  big  thing  that  matters  now  is  to 
win  this  war  and  to  win  it  so  deci- 
sively that  such  a  cataclasm  as  has 
visited  the  world  through  German 
greed  and  arrogance  can  never 
threaten  it  again.  None  is  too  old  or 
too  young  or  too  feeble  to  help  in 
this  great  task.  It  will  be  the  privi- 
lege of  some  to  pay  the  highest  price ; 
that  of  a  life  laid  down  to  keep  the 
world  fit  to  live  in. 

Blood  has  been  poured  out  in 
floods.  Millions  of  wounded  and 
slain  are  already  the  eternal  monu- 
ment to  man's  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
in  a  sacred  cause.  Let  us  who  re- 
main at  home  bend  every  energy  to« 
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tne  task  before  us.  Let  us  give  of 
our  bounty  till  we  must  pinch  to 
continue  giving.  Let  us  save  wher- 
ever saving  is  possible,  of  every  re- 
source of  war  material.  Lot  every 
act  be  based  on  its  possible  effect 
for  the  good  of  all  in  this  crisis. 
Talk  to  your  weak-kneed  neighbor,  if 
any  such  there  be;  hearten  him  and 
stir  the  patriotic  fire  that  should  fill 
him.  Let  us  each  and  everyone, 
man,  woman,  youth,  maiden,  boy  or 
girl  stand  ready  to  give  all  that  we 
have  to  guard  the  heritage  of  our 
fore-fathers. 

— ^WiixiAM   H.   Edwabds. 


If  our  civilization  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  good  that  it  brings  to  the  in- 
dividual and  the  conununity,  we  can- 
not very  well  escape  the  conclusion 
(especially  during  the  last  three  and 
one-half  years),  that  our  educational 
system  is  defective  and  needs  recon- 
struction ;  and  when  we  speak  of  our 
educational  system,  religious  train- 
ing is  included  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
problem. 

The  situation  demands  revision 
and  change  as  it  also  requires  the 
conservation  of  what  has  proved  to 
be  serviceable.  A  commission  that 
would  sift  the  chaff  and  leave  us  the 
wheat,  that  would  courageously  un- 
earth the  defects  and  point  out  the 
remedies,  would  render  signal  serv- 
ice to  the  cause  of  education  and 
the  nation  when  the  war  is  over. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  for  many 
decades  past  the  material  forces 
operating  on  the  life  of  the  world 
have  overpowered  and  mastered  the 
individual.  From  lack  of  a  wise  re- 
straint and  resistance,  he  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptations  of  com- 
mercial power  and  the  unparalleled 
development  of  the  world's  re- 
sources.     This  development,  largely 


owing  to  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery on  a  vast  scale,  has  played 
a  tremendous  role  in  the  conmicrce 
of  the  world.  Such  an  environment, 
fascinating  as  it  has  been  to  many, 
has  tended  to  unself  the  real  man. 
We  grow  by  what  we  feed  on,  and 
it  is  only  too  true  that  we  have  de- 
veloped a  type  of  being  after  the  ma- 
chine order,  the  very  antithesis  of 
the  abundant  life.  Man's  world  is 
primarily  a  moral  world,  and  the  me- 
chanical side  should  be  held  in  com- 
plete subordination  to  the  spiritual. 

The  war  grew  out  of  a  condition 
tha;t  represented  crass  materialism — 
something  that  we  are  not  wholly 
free  from — which  depended  upon 
force  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  it. 
From  this  godless  state  we  must  have 
deliverance  or  perish. 

How  it  is  to  be  accomplished  may 
be  a  difficult  quesdon.  But  this  we 
can  do.  We  should  have  a  whole- 
some respect  for  the  individual  and 
the  laws  that  govern  his  life.  In  the 
next  place,  the  interests  of  all  and  the 
good  of  all  should  be  paramount. 

National  education  that  does  not 
foster  the  influence  of  good  home  life 
will  always  be  weak  and  inadequate. 
The  roots  of  human  life  must  be 
carefully  tended  and  watered,  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  obvious  that  the 
best  reconstruction  work  must  com- 
mence at  the  fireside.  In  this  con- 
nection HJdersheim  gave  expression 
to  a  never-to-be-forgotten  truth.  He 
says: 

"Education  is  imparted  by  in- 
fluence and  example  before  it  comes 
by  teaching;  it  is  acquired  by  what 
is  seen  and  heard  before  it  is  labori- 
ously learned  from  books;  its  real 
object  becomes  interestingly  felt  be- 
fore its  goal  is  consciously  sought." 

This  suggests  how  the  human 
consciousness  is  built  up  and  the  im* 
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portance  of  a  ri^t  attitude  of  mind 

and  a  loving  atmosphere  in  the  home 

life. 

— RoBSsT   Scott,   Editor   Homiletic 

Review. 


The  most  noteworthy  effect  which 
the  war  has  had  on  education,  as  far 
as  I  have  observed,  is  the  conviction 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  thor- 
ough revolution  in  the  curricula  of 
theological  seminaries  which  is  press- 
ing on  the  minds  of  Christian  lead- 
ers with  increasing  emphasis.  Three 
things  have  combined  to  produce 
this  influence.  In  the  past  a  large 
ntunber  of  teachers  of  theology  have 
been  educated  in  Germany,  and  have 
brought  German  ideas  and  ideals  in 
religion  to  America.  The  collapse 
of  the  German  type  of  Christianity 
in  its  failure  to  restrain  that  nation 
from  a  relapse  into  paganism  by 
the  exaltation  of  the  material  above 
the  spiritual,  of  the  state  above  re- 
ligion and  of  might  above  morals, 
shows  that  another  type  of  Christi- 
anity must  be  taught  to  all  who  are 
preparing  themselves  for  leadership 
in  religion.  Again  the  amazing  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  in  the 
work  of  its  War  Work  Council  for 
the  men  of  all  the  belligerent  forces 
has  reduced  denominational  distinc- 
tions to  a  minimum,  and  semina- 
ries must  hereafter  train  men  for  the 
ministry  on  broader  lines  than  the 
old  sectarian  limitations  and  jealous- 
ies. And  yet  again,  the  sense  of 
reality  which  is  inevitably  impressed 
on  the  men  who  face  hardships,  suf- 
fering and  death  at  the  battle  front 
demands  a  ministry  of  realism  to 
deal  with  them  on  their  return  to 
civil  life,  and  a  church- in  which  the 
vividness  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
the  kindly  and  helpful  social  func- 
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tions  of  the  primitive  church  shall  be 
revived.  All  these  features  in  the 
future  life  of  the  people,  call  for  a 
new  conception  of  the  office  of  the 
Christian  Minister  by  teachers  in 
theological  seminaries  and  new 
methods  and  ideals  in  training  men 
for  that  ministry.  Already  steps  are 
being  taken  to  meet  the  new  demands 
on  the  seminaries.  President  George 
E.  Horr  of  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  has  invited  all  the  Baptist 
theological  seminaries  in  the  Extern 
and  Middle  states  of  the  country  to 
send  representatives  to  a  conference 
in  January  to  consider  what  changes 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  courses  of 
study  in  these  seminaries  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  new  era  introduced 
by  the  war.  And  President  McGif- 
fert  of  Union  Theological  Seminary 
has  also  invited  a  conference  of  sem- 
inaries to  consider  the  financial  as- 
pects of  ministerial  training  in  the 
future. 

— Edmund  F.  Merriam. 


llie  war  has  effected  our  Seminary 
by  reducing  the  number  of  students 
by  one-third,  also  by  taking  away  our 
President  for  the  current  year.  The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  students 
is  owing  to  the  first  draft,  which 
made  our  entering  class  exceedingly 
small,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  eight 
or  ten  of  our  students  have  gone  into 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  War  work.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  War 
work  that  our  President,  Dr.  Clar- 
ence A.  Barbour,  has  been  released 
from  the  Seminary  for  the  current 
year.  In  addition  to  this  the  war 
causes  the  members  of  our  student 
body  to  be  deeply  c<xicemed  as  to 
their  personal  duty  at  this  time. 
Some  of  them  and  also  members  of 
the  Faculty  will  almost  certainly 
engage  in  work  of  some  sort  in  re- 
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lation  to  the  war  at  the  close  of  the 
Seminary  year.  So  far  as  our  think- 
ing is  concerned,  the  war  is  bring- 
ing to  us  a  new  conception  of  the 
significance  of  sin  and  of  righteous- 
ness. It  is  also  forcing  upon  many 
of  us  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  great  doctrine  of 
Christian  love  as  it  is  related  to  the 
fact  of  war,  that  is  to  say, — Can  any 
war  be  justified  from  the  Christian 
point  of  view?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  on  the  whole  in  the  affirm- 
ative. We  hear  much  talk  as  to 
changes  which  the  war  will  bring  in 
the  message  and  work  of  the  church 
and  in  the  duty  of  the  minister.  This 
talk  on  the  whole  is  rather  vague. 
iWe  are  not  told  precisely  what  these 
changes  will  be.  We  are  sure  that 
more  than  ever  the  church  must  de- 
vote itself  to  the  great  realities  of 
religion  as  distinguished  from  formal 
and  secondary  questions.  We  be- 
lieve that  after  the  war  as  before  it, 
human  beings  will  still  come  together 
in  congregations  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  will  need  leadership  in  that 
worship,  and  also  that  they  will  still 
want  to  hear  the  divine  message 
from  the  preacher  and  also  that  the 
work  of  the  Christian  pastor  will  be 
needed.  The  lines  between  denom- 
inations are  already  less  strictly 
drawn  and  probably  this  tendency 
will  increase.  We  feel  sure  that  the 
work  of  the  Christian  preacher  will 
be  more  serious  than  ever. 

— Dr.  J.  W.  A.  Stewart,  Dean, 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 


Dr.  Charles  L-  Thwing,  President 
of     Western     Reserve     University, 


wntes : 


"It  is  college  patriotism,  college  en- 
thusiasm. It  is  college  feeling  mul- 
tiplied into  devotion.  It  is  will  sat- 
urated in  emotion.    It  is  the  spirit 


which  is  needed  in  war.  It  converts 
the  failing  and  the  falling  ranks  into 
a  triumphant  army.  It  is  also  what 
is  needed  in  life.  It  lifts  the  strug- 
gling, straggling,  into  a  body  that  is 
sure  to  win.  This  combination  of 
imagination  and  feeling  in  idealism 
is  the  mighty  force  which  wins  vic- 
tories on  the  gridiron  and  on  life's 
plains." 


Chicago,  Jan.  5,   1918. 

The  most  amazing  fact  in  the  whole 
range  of  intellectual  development 
during  this  war  has  been  the  complete 
demonstration  of  the  extreme  fluidity 
of  opinion — even  of  conviction.  We 
all  held  unshakable  opinions  which  we 
suddenly  forsook.  We  proudly 
voiced  life  long  convictions — aban- 
doned them  in  a  day  I  Savage  advo^ 
cates  of  free  speech  are  now  submit- 
ting to  the  gag,  and  radical  orators 
once  assailing  the  government,  are 
now  its  most  eloquent  supporters. 
Whole  parties  have  thrown  to  the 
sea  their  sheet-anchor  principles. 

What  does  this  prove  ?  What  com- 
fort is  to  be  derived  from  these  facts  ? 
Just  this.  An3rthing  good  is  possible 
in  our  democracy.  No  scheme  of 
betterment  is  hopelessly  out  of  reach. 
Government  Regulation  of  Railways, 
Federal  Telegraph  Lines,  United 
States  Coal  Mines  and  some  form  of 
Land  Value  Tax  are  within  reach  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  England, 
and  the  educators  of  the  country  can 
gather  new  enthusiams  for  all  higher 
forms  of  social  betterment.  No  re- 
former in  any  line  need  fail  of  direc- 
tion. Bach  of  us  can  find  endless 
themes  for  enlightenment  in  what  has 
taken  place.  We  are  all  at  school  in 
a  mighty  university  and  on  our  alert- 
ness, our  open-mindedness  depends 
the  form  and  quality  of  the  future 
America 

(Sighed)  Hamun  Gari^and. 
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When  the  Professor  Goes  to  the  Theatre 

By  Elizabeth  Coopsr 


The  other  day  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  old  school  friend  who  lives 
in  a  small  town  near  New  York,  say- 
ing that  she  and  her  husband  were 
going  to  leave  their  family  cares, 
forget  the  high  cost  of  living  and 
have  a  week's  holiday  in  the  city. 
They  wanted  to  go  to  a  show  every 
night  and  wanted  me  to  be  their 
theatrical  guide.  I  gave  a  lot  of 
thought  to  the  subject  as  I  knew 
the  state  of  their  finances  and  did 
not  want  them  to  leave  any  per- 
formance with  the  feeling  "I  wish  I 
had  my  money  back." 

I  made  them  out  a  little  program 
and  mailed  it  to  them. 

For  Monday  night  I  sent  them  to 
"Lord  and  Lady  Algy/'  an  English 
comedy  playing  at  the  Broadhurst 
Theatre,  with  four  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude  in  the  cast.  It  is  a 
clever  play  dealing  with  the  marital 
adventures  of  a  man  and  woman  of 
the  nobility  who  seem  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  too  much  temperament, 
that  leads  them  away  from  each 
other  and  then  brings  them  together 
again.  The  acting  of  William  Fav- 
ersham  is  excellent,  especially  in 
the  second  act,  where  he  shows  how 
intoxicated  an  English  gentleman 
can  become  and  still  remain  a  gen- 
tleman, and  at  the  end  of  the  act 
when  he  turns  from  the  comic  to 
the  dramatic,  he  gives  what  Faver- 
sham  always  does,  a  finished  piece 
of  work.  Irene  Fenwick,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  does  not  have  a  part  suitable 
to  her  talents,  as  she  can  do  very 
clever  things  when  given  the  oppor- 


tunity, but  she  makes  a  pretty  pic- 
ture and  gets  everything  possible 
from  her  material.  Nature  made 
Macklyn  Arbuckle  to  fit  his  part, 
and  he  has  not  disappointed  his 
nature.  He  plays  the  fat,  appopletic, 
choleric,  jealous  husband  to  perfec- 
tion, and  it  is  worth  while  to  see 
the  play  just  to  watch  how  red  a 
man  can  get  in  the  face  and  not 
burst. 

The  lasting  impression  that  will 
remain  with  my  friends,  is  the  pic- 
ture of  a  beautiful  woman.  From 
the  moment  that  Maxine  Elliott 
steps .  upon  the  stage,  her  beauty 
dominates  everything.  They  will 
not  ask  whether  she  acts  well,  which 
she  does,  because,  now,  as  always. 
Miss  Elliott  has  been  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  to  look  at  her  is 
enough.  She  is  not  a  pretty  woman. 
Billy  Burke  is  pretty,  so  is  Justine 
Johnstone  and  the  girls  in  Zieg^eld's 
Follies.  Maxine  Elliott  is  more  than 
that.  She  has  that  indefinable,  ro- 
mantic, passionate  type  of  beauty, 
that  makes  all  women  look  colorless 
beside  her. 

Lord  and  Lady  Algy  is  a  clean 
comedy  and  I  am  sure  that  my 
friends  will  feel  that  I  have  started 
them  right. 

For  Tuesday  night  I  have  chosen 
for  them  "A  Tailor  Made  Man"  at 
the  Cohan  and  Harris  Theatre, 
where  husband  especially  will  enjoy 
himself.  It  is  an  exceedingly  funny 
play,  based  upon  the  principle  that 
pure  unadulterated  nerve,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  right  kind  of  clothes 
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will  win  out  in  the  race  for  success. 
The  piece  is  packed  full  of  ludicrous 
situations,  and  there  is  a  laugh  in 
every  line. 

Wednesday  night  I  want  them  to 
be  shocked  a  little  as  they  lead  a 
very  prosaic  life  amidst  their  small 
town  neighbors,  consequently  I 
send  them  to  "The  King"  at  the 
Geo.  M.  Cohan  Theatre.  In  it  they 
will  see  life  in  Paris,  as  depicted  in 
French  novels,  and  which  we  Amer- 
icans have  believed  was  the  true 
French  life  until  this  war  has  shown 
us  the  real  French  character. 
Women  and  socialism  and  politics 
are  indiscriminately  mixed,  and  sub- 
jects are  discussed  which  my  friend 
will  not  discuss  at  the  next  Red 
Cross  meeting,  but  it  is  all  done  so 
cleverly  that  they  will  laugh  and 
not  remember  until  they  are  at  home 
that  they  should  not  have  laughed. 
But  they  will  have  had  their  laugh 
and  will  have  admired  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein  as  the  naughty  King  who 
leaves  his  Kingdom  of  Moldavia  for 
a  little  gaiety  in  Paris — and  who 
finds  it. 

The  play  is,  incidentally,  a  very 
good  satire  on  the  Socialist  party. 

It  is  most  amusing,  a  little  start- 
ling, and  might  be  shocking,  if  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  less  clever 
artists — but  I  heartily  recommend 
it  for  a  tired  professor  and  a  mother 
whose  children  have  just  had  the 
croup. 

Then,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
thought  that  my  taste  runs  entirely 
to  the  things  amusing  in  the  the- 
atrical world,  Thursday  night  they 
must  see  Ethel  Barrymore  in  "The 
Lady  of  the  Camellias,'*  at  the  Em- 
pire. It  takes  a  great  amount  of 
self  confidence  on  the  part  of  an 
actress  to  attempt  the  part  which 
we  always  associate  with  Bernhardt, 


but  Miss  Barr3rmore  forces  us  to 
admit  that  she  is  justified  in  her  be- 
lief in  her  powers.  She  makes  us 
see  Mauguerite  Gautier  not  as  a 
woman  of  the  half  world,  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  wife  and  mother,  but 
as  a  loving,  sorrowing  woman,  sac- 
rificing all,  even  life  itself  for  the 
man  she  loves.  It  is  one  of  the 
strongest,  most  gripping  plays  on 
the  stage  today,  but  it  is  a  sad  play. 
I  cried  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  it — and  of  course  thoroughly 
enjoyed  myself,  and  know  my  friend 
will  do  the  same. 

In  order  that  they  will  not  be  too 
depressed  over  the  sorrows  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Camellias,"  Friday 
night  they  must  see  "Flo-Flo"  at 
the  Cort  Theatre.  They  will  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  tragedy 
and  sorrow  in  the  world,  and  will  go 
back  to  their  hotel  humming  the 
little  melody  that  pervades  the 
piece.  It  is  all  pretty  girls,  ravish- 
ing clothes,  clever  dancing  and 
funny  lines.  The  play  moves  with 
a  vim  and  a  zip  that  keeps  one  sit- 
ting on  the  edge,  of  the  seat,  won- 
dering what  will  come  next.  Hus- 
band will  enjoy  the  clever  banter  of 
the  four  men  who  carry  the  burden 
of  the  play,  and  dead  languages  will 
fade  into  the  distance  as  he  studies 
the  charms  of  the  very  much  alive 
chorus,  while  wife  will  open  her 
eyes  at  the  sight  of  their  costumes. 
I  have  never  seen  such  beautiful 
clothes,  and  cannot  imagine  how 
any  human  being  could  think  them 
up.  But  it  all  combines  to  make 
one  of  the  joUiest,  prettiest  shows  to 
be  seen  in  New  York. 

Then  as  a  final  end  to  their  week 
of  revelry,  and  to  send  them  home 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  patriotism  in 
their  hearts,  Saturday  night  they 
must  go  to  the  44th  Street  Theatre 
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to  see  the  Prizma  Color  Feature 
"Our  Navy.*'  Here  they  will  get 
an  idea  of  the  results  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  the  na- 
tion has  spent  on  that  branch  of  the 
service,  as  the  pictures  are  a  true 
and  accurate  reproduction  of  the 
Navy  and  its  workings. 

One  forgets  that  he  is  looking  at 
pictures,  as  he  sees  the  natural 
colour  of  the  clouds,  the  changing 
shades  of  the  water,  the  flash  of  fire 
as  the  great  guns  on  the  Dread- 
naughts  belch  forth  their  flame  and 
smoke.  One  is  made  to  feel  what 
an  inhuman  thing  a  torpedo  is  as  it 
goes  surging  through  the  water, 
straight  to  its  target.  We  see  the 
hydroplanes  as  they  are  catapulted 
from  the  cruiser,  sailing  along  the 
water  then  rising  like  a  bird  in  the 
air,  higher  and  higher  until  they  are 
outlined  against  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

We  could  take  a  lesson  from  the 
Japanese  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  make  use  of  everything  that 
will  inspire  patriotism  in  their 
youth.  While  I  was  in  a  sea-coast 
town,  one  of  their  great  men-of-war 
came  into  port.  The  school  boys  in 
squads  of  fifty  were  marched  down 
to  the  shore  and  taken  across  to  the 
ship,  over  which  they  were  con- 
ducted by  a  young  officer  who  gave 
them  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of 
the  Navy  and  the  greatness  of 
Japan's  Navy.  Each  boy  went  home 


with  a  keen  interest,  in  the  Navy, 
and  I  am  sure  that  it  kindled  a  fire 
in  many  a  heart  that  time  did  not 
extinguish. 

We  should  use  such  presentations 
as  "Our  Navy"  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose. No  one  can  look  at  those 
huge  ships,  those  crowds  of  laug^h- 
ing,  happy  jackies,  without  feeling 
proud  of  his  country,  proud  of  the 
ships  that  protect  her,  and  without 
wishing  to  do  his  bit  in  some  way 
to  maintain  the  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency that  has  placed  her  where  she 
is  today — ^the  second  greatest  Navy 
in  the  world. 

I  suggested  this  to  the  husband 
of  my  friend  who  is  at  the  head  of  a 
boys'  school,  and  I  bope  my  sug- 
gestion fell  in  fertile  ground. 

In  my  enthusiasm,  I  could  write 
a  book  about  this  newest  develop- 
ment in  the  world  of  moving  pic- 
tures, as  apart  from  their  education- 
al value  they  are  things  of  sheer 
beauty. 

In  making  up  this  list  for  my 
friends,  I  may  have  placed  undue 
emphasis  upon  laughter,  only  griy. 
ing  them  one  night  for  tears  and 
"heart  throbs"  and  one  for  educa- 
tion, but  I  feel  that  in  these  times 
there  is  so  much  that  is  serious  in 
life,  that  they  should  laugh  while 
they  can.  It  will  help  when  the 
days  are  grey. 
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Deprussianizing  American  Schools 

By  William  H.  Allbn 

Director  Institute  for  Public  Service 


THE  thing  which  the  whole  world 
IS  fighting  in  Europe  is  not 
merely  a  group  of  military  autocrats 
in  two  or  three  countries  but  a  point 
of  view  and  a  method  of  dealing  which 
are  just  as  dangerous  in  American 
schools  or  in  American  homes  as  in 
Europe  or  on  the  high  seas. 

The  only  remedy  for  autocracy  is 
democracy,  and  the  only  kind  of 
democracy  that  will  protect  mankind 
is  democracy  of  information.  Given 
an  equal  sharing  of  all  else  tmder  the 
sun  and  leaving  tmequal  the  right  to 
information,  particularly  information 
about  public  affairs,  and  we  should 
have  the  leaven  to  reproduce  all  kinds 
of  autocracy  including  capitalistic 
autocracy,  ecclesiastical  autocracy, 
military  autocracy  and  educational 
autocracy. 

The  world  safe  for  democracy  of 
which  we  are  all  talking  in  1917  can 
never  exist  until  there  is  democracy  in 
education:  democracy  of  motive, 
democracy  of  opportunity,  democracy 
of  recognition,  democracy  of  discussion 
and  democracy  of  organization. 

Because  foundations  lend  themselves 
to  autocracy  or  to  democracy  accord- 
ing to  the  attitude  of  their  beneficiaries 
or  malefidaries,  the  Institute  for  Public 
Service  recently  issued  its  Rainbow 
Promises  of  Progress  in  Education  as  a 
direct  appeal  to  American  educators  to 
take  seriously  the  public's  responsi- 
bility for  mayimi7.ing  foundation 
benefits  and  tTiinitniTtfig  foundation 
dangers  or  disservice. 


In  education  the  shortest  cut  to 
efficiency  of  supervision  is  a  dear, 
definite,  tmcompromising  standard 
among  persons  supervised  as  to  the 
kind  of  supervision  they  are  entitled 
to.  President  Himelick  of  Cleve- 
land Normal  School  recognizes 
this  by  giving  an  extension  course  to 
Cleveland  public  school  teachers  on 
"How  To  Be  Supervised."  For  like 
reasons  because  no  citizen  and  par- 
ticularly no  educator  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  beneficent  or  malevolent 
foundations  by  educational  leadership 
in  general  and  by  educational  journal- 
ism, it  is  necessary  that  the  rank  and 
file  become  more  discriminating  and 
exacting  in  their  thought  and  talk 
about  reports,  articles,  pronounce- 
ments and  experiments  of  fotmdations 
or  other  educational  leaders. 

Instead  of  being  unfriendly,  frank 
question  and  criticism  are  the  most 
friendly  and  constructive  ways  of 
sympathizing,  and  working  with 
foundations  in  their  great  oppor- 
tunities to  serve. 

That  frank  criticism  of  our  dominant 
leaders  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  everyone  familiar  with  edu- 
cational progress  in  America  must 
have  seen  with  alarm. 

Not  only  are  we  stopped  from  open, 
frank  criticism  but  we  are  under 
practical  compulsion  to  write  and  to 
speak  apostrophies  to  leaders  and 
agencies  small  in  number  but  potent 
in  advertising  possibilities. 
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purposes  of  organization  the 
aittee  has  made  each  State  a  unit 
.  organization.  Bach  State  has  a 
diairman,  who  serves  upon  the  execu- 
tive board  of  the  State  division  of  the 
Woman's  committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  representing  Lib- 
erty Loan  interests  there.  This  State 
diairman  has  active  charge  and  direc- 
tion of  all  Liberty  Loan  activities 
among  the  women  in  her  State,  under 
the  general  direction  of  the  national 
committee.  She  appoints  chairmen 
for  each  county,  who  in  turn  perfect 
their  county  organization. 

In  addition  to  the  State  chairman 
each  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Dis- 
trict of  the  United  States  has  a  woman 
chairman,  who  acts  in  an  advisory 
capacity  to  the  State  chairmen  in  her 
district  and  who  serves  as  ambassador 
from  the  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee to  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee 
of  her  Federal  Reserve  Bank  Board. 

The  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee has  also  established  an  Advisory 
Council  composed  of  the  executive 
presidents  of  women's  organizations  of 
nation-wide  membership.     There  are 


also  Liberty  Loan  chairman  for 
Alaska,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines, 
Porto  Rico,  and  for  foreign  countries 
not  engaged  in  war. 

The  Federal  reserve  districts  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  financial  problems  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  country, 
are: 

1.  All  New  Bngland,  except  Fair- 
field County,  Conn. 

2.  New  York,  Fairfield  County, 
Conn.,  and  the  counties  of  the  north- 
em  half  of  New  Jersey. 

3.  The  eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania, 
lower  half  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
upper  section  of  Delaware,  as  well  as 
the  extreme  south-eastern  comer  of 
Maryland. 

4.  Ohio,  the  northv^estem  comer  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  eastem  half  of 
Kentucky. 

5.  Virginia,  all  West  Virginia  not  in 
No.  4,  all  Maryland  not  in  No.  3, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina. 

6.  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama,  the 
eastem  section  of  Tennessee,  the 
southern  half  of  Mississippi,  and  the 
southern  and  eastem  parts  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

7.  Northern  parts  of  Indiana  and  of 
Illinois,  the  southern  half  of  Wisconsin, 
all  Michigan  except  the  northwestern 
comer  of  the  upper  peninsula,  and  all 
Iowa. 

8.  Southern  sections  of  Indiana  and 
of   Illinois,   the  western   sections  of 
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Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  north- 
em  half  of  Mississippi,  all  Arkansas, 
and  all  Missouri  except  the  extreme 
western  section. 

9.  The  northern  section  of  Wisconsin 
the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Montana. 

10.  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico, Kansas,  the  extreme  western  end 
of  Missouri,  all  Oklahoma  except  the 
southeast  comer,  and  the  northern 
section  of  New  Mexico. 

11.  All  Texas,  the  southeastern  sec^ 
tion  of  Oklahoma,  the  tidrthwest^tH 
division  of  Lotiisiana,  th^'  southern 
section  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  south- 
east isection  of  Jlrfiionft:    >  '  ' 

12.  All  Arizona  elce^t  tb^  Gkiuti}-^ 
east  section,  Utidi,  Idi^,  WdsOiibgtcm, 
Oregon,  Ke^vada  aiid  Cfi^6mia. 

The  chairmeii  already  sefrving  the 
WbttUdcx'e  Ilibefty  l;oan  €6minittee  in 
th^  ll^^eral  reserve  districts'  are  Mi«: 
P.  t.  Higgii^on,':&6stx>d;  liOss  Clam 
Middleton, '  Philadelphia;  Mifs;  Hoge^ 
G.  Perkins,  Cleveland;  Mis.  P;  J. 
McGovem;  Atiantai;>MiS8-Gmbe  Diton 
Chios^c^r  l^to.  ^e^tUS  J:  Wade,  Stl 
Louis;  Mrs.  George  W.  Fuller, 'Kansas 
City;!  anil  Mi^.  B.  S.  'Reppeit,  Dallas. 

The  State  diaimien  irh^  haVe  ^^ 
ready  started'  their  State  oi^ganisa- 
tibns  fbr  the  woman's  libe^  ioion  are: 

Alabama,  Mjrs.  SoLOir  jACons,  Bir^ 
minglhatn^'  .■  '  • '    -"•'   ' 

Arizona,  Miss  Allies  Iilf .  BtsaaBAix^ 
Phoenix. 

Arkansas,  Mrs.  Ci  H:  Brough, 
Irittie'Rbdc.-   :  •  'I  'I  ■•  -i    ■  .• 

OdQQDfecticut,  Mrs:  Moroak  B:  But^ 
iisikT,  ibb  Wasbingtfiii  Stkeet,  ESart-^ 
ford  (chairman).  Mrs.  R.  M.  BisSisi^ 
^St  ParmihgtoBt'  Avenue,  'Hartford 
(vice  diairman).' 
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Florida,  Mrs.  Fkank  Jsnning8» 
Jacksonville. 

Georgia,  Mrs.  Wiluam  R.  Lbaken, 
Savannah. 

Idaho,  Mrs.  Tbresa  M.  Graham, 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Illinois,  Mrs.  Kbixogg  Fairbank, 
1244  North  State  Street,  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Howard  T.  Willson,  Virden 
(vice  chairman), 

Indiana,  Mrs.  Frbdsrick  H.  M<> 
CuixocH,  Fort  Wayne. 

Iowa,  Mrs;'  Wnbuk  W.'  Marsh, 
Wateilob.      '    ^  • 

Lto&ianaj  Mrs.  MARSHAtL  Majuatii 
New  Orleans. 

Mafaie,  Mrs.  John  P.  Hitt,  Augusta 
' '  Maryland,  iMtes.  ROBrntt  Gakkvtt^' 
Baltimore^ '  ' 

'  Massadmsetts,  Mrs.  BARiRmr  Wvh-i 
vihh,  35S  Mafe*lbor«iugh  Stre^t^  Boston^ 

Midligiln,  Mks.  D^tPHiKS  Dodo^ 
AsUbaug^,  Detscdt. 

'MimieSbta»  Mrs.'  Fi^ancis  Cham-' 
BmtUihf,  23xs^  Blaird^fl  AvteiMie,  Min-^ 
tieapoKs:    "    -  >  •  ■    ■ 

Mississippi,  Mas.  W.  P.  H6u«amd> 
Claiksdale.' 

Montana,  fttRS.  W.  W.  McDowEU, 
Butte.     •.•■••.■.  ■» 

Nevada,  MRS.S.  W^  Bbi;F0R1>,  Reno; 

New   Hampshirbi,    Mrs.    Whxiam 
U:  ^cacf^kvb,  P«erb6roJ 
'  'New  5ei«jy>  Mrs.  H.  O.  Wimwr,' 
Castiie  Point,  Hobdken. 

New  Mealoo,  MslSw  J.J:^  SmnMSif' 
RdtKm."  •  ■     • 

No^tfa  CarMina,-  Mrs.  R;  J.  Rn^ 
NOLDSv  Wifistoii-;Sdem/  • 

North  iDakota,  Miss  Mimkie  Nmz>- 
SON,  VsBey  City.  = 

Oreg6k,  Dr.  ^Bjs^tm^  PoHt'Lovtt-' 
jot-i' Portland;  ''.•■';■     il .    •.,  > 

'  P«mu^vania,  i/bm.  Johk  O.  Mhh 
CBR,  Pitt^urg^. 


Women  and  the  Liberty  Loan 


Rhode  Island,  Mrs.  LiviNGSfroNB, 
Beekman,  Providence  (honorary  chair- 
man). Mrs.  Wai^tsr  A.  Pi|ci;i  113 
Waterman  Street,  Providence  (active 
diairman). 

South  Dakota,  Mrs.  Bllwood  Per- 
isho, Brookings. 

Tennessee,  Mrs.  Guilford  Dud- 
LBT,  Nashville. 

Texas,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Wacoonbr, 
Dallas. 

Utah,  Mrs.  BtiZABETH  McCune, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont,  Mrs.  B^  C.  Suith,  St. 
Albans. 

Washington,  Mrs.  Ovbrton  Btus, 
Olympia. 

West  Virginia,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Watson, 
Fairmont. 

Wisconsin,  Mbs.  John  Mariner, 
Milwaukee. 

Wyoming,  Mrs.  T.  P.  Tauaferro, 
Jr.,  Rock  Springs. 

The  Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Com- 
mittee is  also  oiganizing  a  Liberty 
Loan  League,  to  be  composed  of  both 
men  and  women  buyers  of  liberty  bonds 
of  the  first  issue,  who  win  become  pro- 
moters of  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  the 
second  issue  when  it  shall  be  announced 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury .  The 
committee  is  also  arranging  thru  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
aoner  of  Education  a  plan  for  inter- 


esting the  school  diildren  of  the  coun- 
try in  the  liberty  loan;  and  thru  the 
Extension  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agiicuhure,  a  plan  to  inter- 
est the  farm  women  of  the  Nation  in 
the*  cause.  Thru  some  of  the  great 
mail-order  houses  the  committee  is 
arranging  to  send  out  circular  infor- 
mation to  millions  of  women. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Woman's 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  to  interest 
every  woman  in  the  United  States  in 
liberty  bonds  and  to  sell  a  bond  into 
every  home  in  the  land.  To  this  end 
the  committee  urges  every  woman  not 
yet  connected  with  a  liberty  loan  or- 
ganization to  attach  herself  totibte  one 
which  will  be  established  in  her  com- 
munity, and  if  the  community  has  not 
yet  such  an  organization  for  women 
to  communicate  with  the  chairman 
of  her  State.  In  this  way  every  Amer- 
ican woman  may  become  an  active 
agent  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  which 
will  provide  for  the  food,  shelter,  and 
maintenance  of  American  sailors,  sol- 
diers, and  marines,  and  at  the  same 
fifiM^  make  for  herself  an  investment 
paying  her  higher  interest  than  the 
usual  savings  acoount,  and  one  which 
is  guanmteed  by  the  resources  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the 
richest  Nation  in  the  world. 
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Psychology  and  the  High  School 

Curriculum 


By  O.  Herson,  M.  a. 
Continued  from  December 


Value  of  Psychology  in  Business 

IN  this  great,  industrial  system  the 
watch-word  and  criterion  is  utility, 
and,  therefore,  the  individual,  living 
under  these  conditions,,  should  be  given 
only  such  tools  which  he  can  use  ad- 
vantageously. Instead,  his  working- 
bag  is  loaded  with  obsolete  and  un- 
handy tools;  but  toolswhich  he  really 
could  use  and  which  are  necessary  to 
aid  him  in  performing  his  work  most 
efficiently — ^that  being  the  purpose  of 
the  tool — are  left  out  of  his  working- 
bag;  and  psychology  is  one  of  these 
necessary  tools  which  he  might  well 
use  but  is  unable  to  have.  To  what- 
ever field  the  high  school  student 
wishes  to  turn  after  his  graduation, 
whether  it  be  law,  art,  medicine,  teach- 
ing, commerce  or  industry,  psychology 
wiU  prove  of  value.  After  leaving 
high  school,  if  the  student  chooses  a 
business  career,  psychology  will  be 
of  value  to  him  in  two  ways;  first, 
in  industry  and  second,  in  commerce. 
In  connection  with  industry,  a  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  will  help  him  in 
choosing  for  himself,  and  probably 
for  others,  the  particular  work  for 
which  he  is  best  fitted.  He  has  just 
passed  out  of  high  sdiool  and  is  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  courage,  and  in  this 
mental  condition  underestimates  the 
world-problem  before  him.  But  in 
reality,  he  is  at  the  turning  point  of 
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his  shortly  started  journey,  and  he  is 
now  called  upon  to  make  a  very  deci- 
sive turn  which  may  affect  his  entire 
future  happiness.  No  adequate  means 
are  given  him  to  aid  him  in  deciding 
to  do  one  thing  or  another.  However, 
various  factors  influence  his  choice. 
He  may  be  guided  by  the  profession  of 
his  father  and  adopt  it;  he  may  choose 
a  career  which  at  that  moment  seems 
most  attractive;  he  may  follow  the 
choice  of  one  of  his  friends;  or,  he 
may  jump  into  one  kind  of  work  and 
decide  to  follow  that  line,  saying  to 
himself,  "If  I  am  unsuccessful  as  a 
teacher,  I  can  become  a  lawyer." 

But  he  has  no  means  or  methods 
at  his  disposal  to  actually  determine 
for  what  kind  of  work  he  is  best  fitted 
and  in  what  channels  he  could  direct 
his  mental  qualities  to  his  best  ad- 
vantage and  also  to  that  of  society. 
Imagine  what  value  a  course  in  psy- 
chology wotdd  be  to  him  if  it  would 
acquaint  him  with  the  principles  of 
the  mind  just  before  he  leaves  high 
school  and  takes  the  decisive  step  of 
choosing  a  life's  career!  And  yet  we 
say  that  psychology  should  be  taught 
in  college,  when  the  youth  has  al- 
ready decided  upon  his  career  and 
does  not  change  it  because  he  cannot 
appreciate  the  consequences.  A  boy 
may  think  with  passion  of  becoming  a 
sea-captain  and  then  find  out  that  bis 
temperament  does  not  warrant  such 
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a  career  or  that  he  is  color-blind  and 
is,  therefore,  unable  to  distinguish 
between  red  and  green  signals  upon 
the  high  seas.  He  may,  on  the  otiier 
hand,  have  exceptional  qualities  for  a 
lawyer,  which  would  be  a  great  asset 
not  only  to  himself  but  also  to  society 
but  who  is  there  to  advise  him  other 
than  painful  experience  when  it  is  too 
late? 

Some  are  physically  strong  and 
others  physically  weak;  some  are  of  a 
mental  disposition,  others  of  a  nifttiual 
disposition.  And  again,  some  are 
settled,  others  are  roving;  some  are 
deliberative,  others  are  impulsive; 
some  original,  other  imitative;  some 
of  a  small  scope,  others  of  a  large  scope; 
some  dynamic,  others  static,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  evident  that  each  type 
would  be  excellent  in  one  kind  of 
work  and  very  hopeless  in  another. 
Psychology  not  only  discovers  the 
general  characteristics  or  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  a  particular  kind 
of  work,  but  also  analyzes  the  char- 
acteristics or  qualifications  of  an  in- 
dividual and  places  him  in  the  kind 
of  work  for  which  he  is  best  fitted, 
experiments  in  reaction  time,  asso- 
ciation, memory,  perception,  atten- 
tion, discrimination  and  suggestion 
will  quickly  reveal  the  story. 

Speaking  of  the  types  of  individuals 
to  illustrate  how  unfortunate  it  would 
be  for  one  to  choose  a  wrong  vocation 
which  can  only  be  avoided  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  psychology,  Schneider  says, 
"There  is  a  type  of  man  who  wants 
to  get  on  the  same  car  every  morning, 
get  oflf  at  the  same  comer,  go  to  the 
same  shop  day  after  day.  Another 
type  of  man  would  go  crazy  under 
such  routine.  The  first  would  make  a 
good  man  for  a  shop  manufacturing  a 


standard  product,  the  second  might' 
make  a  good  railroad  man. " 

He  adds  further  that  there  are  also 
two  types  of  men — one  who  likes  to 
work  on  an  intricate  bit  of  mechanism, 
while  the  other  wants  the  task  of  big 
dimensions;  the  watchmaker  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  bridge  builder  on 
the  other. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
college  man  was  a  person  of  superior 
intelligence  and  reputation,  by  virtue 
of  his  college  education.  He  was 
looked  upon  with  regard  and  esteem 
into  whatever  position  he  went.  The 
know-everything,  make-good-at-every- 
thing,  or  the  exceptional  versatility  of 
the  college  man  is  a  great  fallacy,  and 
has  met  with  disastrous  results  not 
only  to  the  employer  but  also  to 
the  employee.  If  each  college  man  is 
studied  or  studies  his  own  psychologi- 
cal make-up  and  then  goes  to  a  field 
demanding  such  qualifications,  he  wiU 
always  be  more  likely  to  become  a 
marked  success  than  if  he  were  to  go 
into  any  field  at  random  with  the 
idea  that  his  book  learning  will  carry 
him  thru. 

When  psychology  has  aided  the 
student  to  select  the  work  for  which  he 
is  really  best  fitted,  its  utili2sation  in 
the  business  world  does  not  end  there. 
Psychology  will  show  him  the  best 
and  most  efficient  means  to  learn  or  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  new 
work.  When  once  acquainted  with  it, 
psychology  wiU  perfect  the  ways  to 
perform  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  energy.  Often  workmen 
have  done  their  tasks  along  certain 
lines  until  the  psychologist,  or  com- 
monly known  in  industry  as  the  scien- 
tific manager,  interfered,  and    just  a 
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sligjit  improvemetit  ia  the  structure 
of  his  tool  and  a  cfaasge  in  the  oandi- 
tions  surcomdinj^  tiie  workmen  in- 
creased the  output  tenfold  and  oor> 
lespondingljr  decreased  the  eficoor 
necessary  to  produce  this  output. 
Psychology,  with  the  use  of  laboratory 
methods  in  the  field  of  industry*  will 
also  minimize  fatigue  and  make  monot* 
ony  pleasurable. 

In  commerce,  or  in  the  great  realm 
of  buying  and  selling,  psychology  indi- 
cates best  how  advertisements  ought 
to  be  shaped  and  explains  the  relative 
strength  of  various  sizes  of  the  adver- 
tisement, and  the  various  factors  de- 
pending upon  its  place  On  the  page.  It 
also  shows  how  to  display  merchandise 
to  the  best  advantage  and  the  various 
mental  factors  which  wiU  alter  the  re- 
sults. Finally,  psychology  points  the 
way  to  ideal  salesmanship  and  indi- 
cates the  manipulation  of  suggestion, 
imagery,  etc.,  to  get  the  desired  ends. 


Vai^us  of  Psycsoux^t  jisf  MKnTCftm 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  psydiolocy 
is  of  paramount  value.  The  mind  can 
produce  changes  in  the  bodily  system* 
and  certain  changes  in  the  body  can 
also  influence  the  condition  of  the 
mind  or  conscxmsness.  Body  and 
mind  are,  therefore,  reciprocally  de* 
pendent  upon  each  other,  and,  there- 
fons,  the  high  school  student  who  li- 
ters the  field  of  medidne.  must,  in 
additi<m  to  mastering  the  body^  also 
master  the  mind,  because  of  the  recip- 
rocal influence  which  one  has  upon  the 
other  in  health  or  disease.  In  otjbier 
words,  he  must  know  psychology. 

The  physician  is  first  called  upon  to 
diagnose,  that  is,  to  dtscover  what  dis- 
turbs his  patient,  and  second,  to  treat, 
that  is,  to  do  away  with  the  disturb- 
ance which  he  finds.  The  study  of 
psychology  is  of  value  to  him  first, 
in  his  diagnosis  and  second,  in  his 
treatment. 


Looking  Toward  the  Third  Liberty  Loan 

By  Guy  Emerson 
Of  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  2nd  Federal  Reserve  District 


Active  campaigning  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  will  begin  before  many 
weeks  have  passed.  The  expectation 
is  that  the  Government  will  call  for 
more  funds  than  it  did  in  either  of 
the  first  two  campaigns.  In  fact, 
the  total  for  the  next  loan  is  likely 
to  be  larger  than  the  other  two 
Liberty  Loans  put  togetlier. 

If  the  population  of  the  United 
States  had  increased  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  since  last  October,  the 
problem  of  raising  the  Third  Liberty 
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Loan  would  be  simpler..  More  peo- 
ple would  come  forward  to  invest 
funds  in  the  Government  war  loan. 
Since  the  population  remains  below 
110,000,000  in  this  country,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  money  is  to  be  raised 
among  the  same  number  of  people 
and  that  the  share  which  each  is  to 
contribute  in  the  form  of  an  invest- 
ment in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  is 
to  be  larger.  Some  who  did  their 
utmost  in  the  second  campaign  will 
not  be  able  to  increase  their  hold- 
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ings  as  much  as  otfiera  wiH.    E¥en 
all<>wing  for  individuals  in  that  class,  ' 
the  fact  remains  that  the  per  capita 
jnyestment  is  to  be  larger  if  th^  loan 
|s  to  be  a  success. 

!  NoT^  the  question  comes  up :  How 
^an  a  man  or  woman  handle  the  per- 
^nal  budget  in  such  a  way  as  to 
invest  a  larger  sum  in  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  than. in  the  other  two? 
;  Great  Britain  and  Canada  were  in 
fhis  war  long  before  we  were,  and 
by;  bitter  experience  their  people 
ieamed  how  to  keep  up  the  supply 
^f  men,  pf  food,  of  guns  and  of  gold. 
The  banks  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Dominion  over  the  bordfer,  far  re- 
moved as  they  may  be  from  the  bat- 
tle ,  zone;  neverthdess  stahd  in  the 
path  of  the  invader  just  ^8  much  as 
fhe  battleships  or  the  entrenched  in- 
ifantry  and  constitute  a  part  of  the 
reserve  forces  mobilized  agi^iinst  Ger- 
many. These  banks  have  adopted  the 
plan  of  putting  some  of  their  sur- 
plus cash  into  a  war  fund,  to  be 
used  in  time  of  emergency. 
•  A  New  York  bank  has  just  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  these  institu- 


tions and  has  aiuiotmced  that  it  has;, 
started  its  war  reserve  at  $200,000.1 
Is  there  not  a  principle  involved  h^re- 
which  can  be  made  use  of  not.  oi^ly. 
by  the  bankers  but  by  everyone  ife- 
fore  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  'is. 
started?  It  requires  some  little  plain-^ 
ning  to  have  cash  on  hand  in  time 
to  buy  a  Liberty  Bond  in  the  next 
.campaign.  Your  war  reserve,  your' 
share  in  the  financial  defense  of  tlie 
country,  can  be  started  right  now,, 
and  by  the  time  the  campaign  is  in. 
full  swing,  you  can  take  your  boiid. 
In  the  October  drive  the  people 
were  made  acquainted  with  a  new 
idea  in  Government  finance.  They 
were  shown  how  they  could  **Borrow 
and  Buy."  "The  American  who 
takes  hold  of  this  problem  now  and 
decides  to  put  money  aside  for  t}ie 
next  Liberty  Loan  is  months  ahe&d 
of  the  man  who  borrows  and  buys. 
A.  man  might  well,  take  pride  in  the 
bought  that  he  is  getting  his  war 
reserve  ready  and  doing  his  bit  for 
the  Third  Liberty  Loan  before  his 
neighbor  is. 
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James  Beck  and  the  Spirit  of  Victory 


Speaking  recently  concerning  the 
winning  of  the  war  James  Beck 
whose  words  have  been  highly  stim- 
ulating to  Americans  as  well  as  our 
Allies  abroad,  said,  "I  have  no  fear 
as  to  our  economic  ability;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  victory  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  that  forms  the  important 
factor  in  winning  the  war." 

In  other  words  battles  in  the  phys- 
ical realm  like  battles  of  the  mind 
depend  upon  the  undiscourageable 
resolution  of  the  soul.    A  few  years 
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ago  the  writer  was  on  a  committee 
to  choose  a  man  for  an  important 
post.  Two  men  came  before  the 
committee,  equally  well  prepared 
and  both  graduates  of  leading  univer- 
sities. 

After  we  had  presented  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  work  of  the  posi- 
tion to  the  first  man  who  entered  the 
room,  we  turned  to  him  to  discover 
his  attitude,  and  evidently  his  nerve 
had  been  shattered  by  the  importance 
and    magnitude   of    the   woric.      He 
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said,   "I   see   many   difficulties.     Of 
course,  I  could  try  the  position." 

He  went  out  and  the  other  man 
entered.  The  very  way  in  which  he 
came  into  the  room  impressed  us. 
There  was  something  in  his  eye 
which  told  us  that  he  was  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  not  flinch  before 
obstacles.  His  face  became  more 
and  more  set  and  determined  as  we 
told  him  of  the  problems  he  would 
have  to  solve.  When  we  finally  came 
to  ask  him  if  he  would  like  the  posi- 
tion he  said  simply,  "Yes,  I  would." 
But  the  way  in  which  he  said  it  con- 
vinced us  that  he  was  the  man  for  the 
place.  There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
conquest  which  hung  about  him.  We 
felt  that  any  defeat  to  a  man  of  his 


temper  would  simply  be  an  incident 
on  the  way  to  the  final  successful 
accomplishment.  He  had  the  spirit 
of  victory  and  this  spirit  was  proof 
of  his  success. 

In  these  times  it  is  important  that 
no  individual  allow  himself  to  ex- 
press doubt  as  to  the  final  outcome 
of  the  war.  No  half-hearted  senti- 
ments are  in  place  these  days.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a  man  should  be 
neutral.  He  should  be  loyal  and 
outspokenly  confident,  because  every- 
thing that  is  in  him  rises  up  in  the 
face  of  the  tremendous  needs.  If 
every  individual  can  cultivate  this 
spirit  of  accomplishment  and  dogged 
belief  and  persistence,  there  will  be 
no  doubt  about  the  outcome. 


National  Education  to  Save  the  State 


"Gentlemen,"  said  John  Ruskin, 
many  years  ago,  "I  tell  you  solemnly 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  the 
soldiers  of  England  must  be  her 
tutors,  and  the  captains  of  her  army, 
captains  also  of  her  mind." 

These  words  were  quoted  not  long 
ago  in  a  significant  letter  from  an 
English  writer,  pleading  for  a  new 
type  of  national  education  in  line 
with  the  thinking  of  the  men  who 
come  back  from  the  trenches.  He 
considers  that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
depend  upon  nation-wide  training  of 
the  youth  in  the  future  to  prevent 
wars,  rather  than  upon  political  pan- 
aceas which  have  failed.  It  is  con- 
tended that  these  latter  govermental 
attempts  have  been  proven  to  make 
for  war.  To  employ  his  own  words, 
"For  preventing  future  wars,  we  look 
not  so  much  to  expedients  of  inter- 
nationalism as  to  a  fundamental  re- 
vision of  national  education."  It  is 
this   critic's  belief  that   the   schools 


must  furnish  a  more  promising  train- 
ing for  real  citizenship  than  those 
"catchwords  of  competitive  internal 
government  and  the  pseudo-scientinc 
teaching  in  which  modem  nations 
have  latterly  put  their  trust." 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
militaristic  principles  of  Germany 
have  taken  root  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  country  in  large  meas- 
ure through  the  schools,  which  were 
aimed  to  inculcate  them.  It  was 
always  a  one-sided  story  with  Ger- 
many written  with  a  big  "G" — a 
lurid  tale  of  other  peoples  lying  in 
wait  for  the  "superior  race." 

School  systems,  like  other  things 
are  to  be  revamped  after  or  during 
the  war;  the  emphasis  must  be  not 
only  upon  truth,  but  world-wide  truth 
— ^national  education  with  internation- 
al relationships  and  implications  in^ 
eluded.  As  a  motto  printed  on  the 
cover  of  this  magazine  signified,  "The 
school  must  save  the  State." 
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Sugarless  Preparatory  School 


I  visited  a  preparatory  school  re- 
cently where  no  sugar  was  served 
to  the  three  or  four  hundred  boys. 
Breakfast  food  without  sugar,  coffee 
without  sugar — and  no  sign  of  com- 
plaint. The  boys  revealed  further 
patriotic  feelings  by  voting  volunta- 
rily to  have  two  meatless  days  in 
the  school.  The  boys  were  working 
like  beavers  raising  money  for  the 
welfare  work  among  the  soldiers. 
Almost  every  day  registered  the 
desire  of  one  or  more  of  the  boys 
to  enlist^  and  the  headmaster  read 
to  me  glowing  letters  from  members 
of  the  student  body  already  in  the 
training  camps.  One  boy  who  had 
not  been  famous  for  his  attention  to 
his  studies  while  in  school:  "I'm 
going  to  get  down  to  business  when 
I  come  back  to  you."  In  other 
words  the  war  has  driven  a  strain 
of  seriousnesSi  and  self-sacrifice 
through  student  life.  Life  is  taking 
on  new  meanings.  Multitudes  of 
boys  in  our  preparatory  schools 
throughout  the  country  are  learning 
that  they  have  obligatiops  as  well  as 


privileges.  A  new  sense  of  corpo- 
rate honor  and  duty  is  being  aroused. 
The  easygoing  school  days,  with 
athletics  as  the  chief  conversational 
topic  among  students,  are  passing 
into  days  charged  with  a  new  realiza- 
tion and  thoughtfulness,  as  to  what 
it's  all  about.  Discipline  and  the 
tendency  to  do  some  individual 
thinking  are  appearing  in  encourag- 
ing fashion,  and  these  two  are  among 
the  most  deeply  needed  elements  in 
our  national  secondary  training. 

It  is  particularly  important  that 
teachers  with  their  responsible  lead- 
ership of  youth,  should  reveal  this 
spirit.  It  matters  not  what  one 
teaches,  be  it  geography,  English  or 
psychology,  it  is  possible  for  that 
teacher  to  breathe  through  his  teach- 
ing a  spirit  of  fortitude  and  opti- 
mism, a  breath  of  loyalty  and  ardent 
patriotism  which  will  go  further  than 
armament  in  preparing  the  young 
men  and  young  women  of  the  nation 
for  the  contests  of  the  years  just 
ahead. 


Too  Little  of  John  Cabot  and  Too  Much  of  John  Smith 

Spanish  versus  English  Ideals  of  Colonization 


Sometimes  we  are  inclined  to  put 
too  much  emphasis  on  the  waging  of 
wars,  and,  comparatively  speaking, 
too  little  stress  on  political  principles 
and  their  development. 

Using  the  term  "British-America" 
in  order  to  include  the  colonial  with 
the  national  period,  we  may  say  that 
what  British-America  has  stood  for 
is,  perhaps,  more  important  than 
whaft    British-America    has     fought 
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for.  iWar  has  been  merely  a  means 
of  canying  out  or  maintaining  those 
principles,  resorted  to  when  reason- 
ing and  argument  had  failed. 

In  teaching,  we  too  often  expend 
our  best  energies  on  the  achievements 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  who  estab- 
lished Spanish  autocratic  govern- 
ment in  South  America  with  all  the 
ills  and  abuses  which  followed  in  its 
wake.    On  the  other  hand,  we  some- 
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times  neglect  tbe  signfficance  of  the 
discovery  of  North  Ameiica  by  John 
Cabot,  a  discovery .  which  led  to  the 
establishment,  in  our  own  country, 
of  the  principles  of  free  government 
under  English  ideals.  These  prin^ 
ciples  were  almost  the  antithesis  of 
the  concq>tions  of  Spanish  autocracy. 

It  is  right  and  proper  to  honor  the 
great  Columbus  as  the  discoverer  of 
the  New  World;  but  Columbus  was 
greater  than  the  government  he 
served.  That  government  recognized 
his  genius  but  grossly  abused  the 
trust  he  placed  within  its  power. 

With  the  consequent  actions  of  the 
Spanish  autocracy  of  that  day,  our 
own  early  British-American  democ- 
racy had  no  concern  except  that 
springing  from  the  constant  menace 
of  impending  conflict.  In  the  history 
of  this  country,  the  concern  of  the 
historian  for  the  beginnings  of  Span- 
ish civilization  in  South  America  may 
best  be  expressed  in  terms  of  con- 
trast with  the  early  development  of 
democracy  in  that  part  of  North 
America  which  came  under  British- 
American  control. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  to  the 
exploration  of  John  Cabot  in  1496- 
1497,  made  in  the  interest  of  Anglo- 
Celtic  ideals  of  government,  we  owe 
the  foundations  of  our  own  free 
political  principles,  for  which  the 
people  of  these  United  States  have 
stood  or  fought  over  three  hundred 
years. 

The  history  of  our  own  country 
begins  with  English  explorations  and 
Anglo-Celtic  colonization.  To  us 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World 
under  Spanish  auspices  is  one  thing. 
The  discovery  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  under  English  inspira- 
tion and  its  consequent  development 
is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  imagination 


rather  than  of  history  to  picture  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had 
Columbus  landed  on  the  shores  of 
North  America  and  there  established 
the  ruling  principles  of  autocratic 
Spain. 

Such  are  the  salient  facts  of  the 
beginnings  of  two  opposing  princi- 
ples of  civilization  in  the  New  Worid. 
In  the  teaching  of  history,  a  better 
understanding  of  these  principles 
seems  far  more  important  than  the 
consideration  of  the  voyages  of  dis- 
covery and  the  difficulties  of  a  score 
or  more  of  those  explorers  whose 
very  names  confuse  and  distract  at- 
tention from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples at  stake. 

Cabot  and  Columbus 

The  story  of  John  Cabot  should 
loom  up  laiige  in  the  narrative  of 
the  histoiy  of  North  America.  In 
the  United  States  to-day  there  are 
hundreds  of  memorials  to  Colmnbus, 
while  the  name  of  Cabot  is  scarcely 
recognized  or  remembered.  Not 
only  was  Cabot  the  discoverer  of 
North  America,  but  he  was  also  the 
explorer  who,  in  defiance  of  the 
claims  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
autocracy,  laid  the  basis  for  the  sub- 
sequent development  of  democracy  in 
the  New  World. 

Let  no  one  think  that  in  thus  doing 
justice  to  the  memory  of  John  Cabot 
any  injustice  may  be  done  to  the 
achievements  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus; for  it  should  be  more  generally 
recognized  that  the  contribution  of 
Columbus  to  human  progress  is  dis- 
tinct from  and  greater  than  that  of 
the  government  he  represented. 
Neither  is  any  injustice  done  to 
Italy,  for  both  Christophef  Colombo 
and  Giovanni  Caboto  were  from 
Genoa,  one  of  those  small  European 
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communities  which  had  had  at  least 
a  taste  of  liberty,  so  that  the  imagina- 
tions of  its  most  talented  sons  were 
unleashed  for  some  degree  of  free- 
dom. 

Both  Columbus  and  Cabot  thought 
that  the  earth  was  round  at  a  time 
when  Church  and  State  insisted,  with 
terrible  penalties  for  difference  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  flat  Columbus 
was  more  fortunate  in  that  he  first 
secured  the  necessary  aid  to  put  this 
common  theory  to  the  test.  Cabot 
was  the  more  fortunate  in  that  he 
served  in  the  interests  of  a  people 
who  had  already  begun  to  turn  their 
steps  towards  the  light  of  liberty  and 
democracy. 

The  genius  of  Columbus  had  been 
proclaimed  by  autocracy  and  democ- 
racy alike.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cabot  had  been  neglected  not  only 
by  old  autocratic  Europe,  but  also 
by  those  who  owe  him  the  larger  and 
more  direct  debt — our  own  country, 
and,  therefore,  indirectly  the  democ- 
racies of  the  world.  For  if  democ- 
racy had  not  developed  in  North 
America,  its  principles  might  not 
have  spread  to  other  lands. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  remem- 
bering and  teaching  that  Columbus 
discovered  the  New  World  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1492,  let  as  also  remember 
and  teach  that  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  synonjrmous 
with  the  history  of  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, began  on  March  5,  1496, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of 
Portugal  and  Spain,  John  Cabot 
obtained  a  patent  from  Henry  VII 
of  England  to  "seek  out"  islands 
and  countries  in  the  then  unknown 
West.* 


*It  ifl  uid  that  Colnmtmi  had  directly  or  in- 
directly  tried  to  get  the  aaaifltance  of  Henry  VII 
in  his  enterprise,  but  no  money  for  ap  donhtful 
an  nndertakuiff  was  to  be  had  from  that  thnfty 
monarch. 
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The  John  Sicrrn  Myth 

In  creating  a  distorted  perspective 
of  early  American  history,  the  n^- 
lect  of  John  Cabot  is  equaled  only 
by  the  over-emphasis  accorded  to 
Captain  John  Smith  in  the  narrative 
of  the  first  English  settlement.  John 
Cabot  laid  the  basis  for  Anglo- 
American  claims  and  civilization  in 
the  New  York;  yet  for  this  service 
he  has  won  little  recognition  in 
history  other  than  mere  mention  as 
one  among  a  number  of  explorers, 
such  as  Verrazano,  De  Vaca,  Nar- 
vaez,  Caspar  and  Miguel  Corte-Real. 
Ponce  de  Leon,  De  Soto,  and  others. 
In  some  cases,  he  has  been  confused 
with  his  son,  Sebastian  Cabot,  who 
afterwards  claimed  credit  for  his 
father's  achievements.  On  the  other 
hand.  Captain  John  Smith,  a  political 
instrument  of  the  eccentric  and 
autocratic  James  I,  a  braggart,  and 
admittedly  a  romancer  as  to  his  al- 
leged adventures  in  the  Old  World, 
has  been  long  held  up  to  us  as  the 
savior  of  the  Jamestown  Colony, — 
the  settlement  which  was  the  first  to 
establish  representative  self-govern- 
ment, from  that  day  to  this  recog- 
nized as  the  most  distinctive  feature 
of  our  political  institution. 

The  explanation  of  this  remark- 
able distortion  of  historical  propor- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  Smith  him- 
self wrote  the  first  most  extended 
history  of  the  colony,  and  that  this 
history  was,  up  to  the  closing  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  apparently 
the  sole  material  on  which  historians 
based  their  interpretation  of  our 
beginnings.  In  this  history.  Smith 
magnified  his  own  activities  and  so 
villified  his  fellow-colonists  that  we 
have  come  to  think  meanly  of  the 
Jamestown  emigrants.  We  have  put 
undue  emphasis  on  subsequent  re^ 
ligious    beginnings,     the    union     of 
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which  with  political  tenets  was  but 
transitory  and  un-American;  and  we 
have  proportionately  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  simultaneous  origin  of 
Anglo-American  settlement  and  the 
distinctively  American  political  prin- 
ciple of  representative  self-govern- 
ment. 

Recently,  a  noted  American  histor- 
ian, himself  for  years  a  follower  of 
the  Smith  legend,  published  a  con- 
vincing paper  on  "Some  American 
Historical  Liars/'  In  this  resume, 
the  name  of  John  Smith  "led  all 
the  rest."  It  is  but  logical  for  this 
historian  and  for  all  other  historical 
writers  and  students,  to  follow,  in 
the  near  future,  the  expose  of  the 
Smith  tradition  to  its  inevitable  con- 
clusion— ^the  setting  aside  of  the 
testimony  of  John  Smith  as  wholly 
untrustworthy  with  regard  to  his 
fellow-colonists. 

With  reference  to  the  first  perma- 
nent British-American  settlement, 
the  only  characters  now  generally 
recalled  by  Americans  are  those  of 
Captain  John  Smith  and  the  twelve- 
year  old  Indian  girl,  Pocahontas, 
who,  we  hope,  (for  the  sake  of  the 
story),  rescued  the  doughty  Captain. 
We  have  been  given  little  or  no 
opporttmity  to  learn  about  Captain 
John  Martin,  Master  Gteorge  Percy, 
Captain  John  Ratcliffe,  Captain  Ed- 
ward Wingfield,  Captain  Gabriel 
Archer,  Sir  Christopher  Newport, 
and  the  other  Englishmen  who  gave 
their  lives  and  fortunes  that  the 
Virginia  settlement  might  survive  the 
ills  of  an  unaccustomed  climate  and 
the  attacks  of  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
Instead,  for  three  hundred  years,  we 
have  accepted  Smith's  word  that,  he, 
Smith,  was  the  only  capable  man  of 
the  Jamestown  settlement  and  that 
the  "best  of  the  lof  of  his  associates 
in  the  colony  were  but  "tiffity-taffety 
ne'er-do-wells" 


In  justice  to  Captain  Smith,  it 
should  be  said  that  a  braver  adven- 
turer, never  lived.  He  appeared  to 
delight  in  tempting  fate  or  in  flying 
from  "present  ills"  to  those  unknown. 
He  was  an  excellent  cartographer 
and  an  entertaining  story-teller,  with, 
however,  an  extra  accent  on  the 
story.  As  a  colonist,  the  actual  rec- 
ord of  John  Smith  does  not,  for 
example,  even  bear  comparison  with 
that  of  John  Martin.  Smith  spent 
but  two  years  in  Virginia — ^the 
stormy  period  rendered  doubly 
difficult  by  the  petty  regulations  of 
an  autocratic  king — regulations 
which  Governor  Bradford  found 
were  impractical  at  Pl3rmouth  Rock 
thirteen  years  after  they  had  been 
discarded  at  Jamestown.  Smith  re- 
turned to  England  in  ^1609,  while 
John  Martin,  the  "tiffity-taffety"  in- 
competent, established  prosperous 
communities  in  the  new  self-govern- 
ing commonwealth.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  John  Smith  would  seem 
to  be  merely  an  adventurous  visitor 
to  American  shores,  in  search  of  gold 
and  excitement,  while  John  Martin 
appears  as  he  was — ^an  active  and 
successful  settler  throughout  a  period 
of  at  least  nineteen  years  after 
Smith  had  left  Jamestown. 

John  Smith  was  later  unable  to 
secure  employment  from  that  great 
body  of  democratic  Englishmen  called 
the  London  Company,  the  very 
condenmation  of  whom  by  James  I 
is  convincing  testimony  as  to  their 
liberar  principles  of  government. 
When  Martin  visited  England,  he 
labored  on  behalf  of  the  colony  and 
in  the  interests  of  his  fellow-colo- 
nists,*\  the  most  liberal  of  whom 
Smith  delighted  to  depict  in  the 
worst  possible  light,  partly  to  please 
his  royal  master,  partly  to  exploit 
his  private  jealousies,  and  partly  to 
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magnify  his  own  share  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Dr.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  has  terse- 
ly put  the  case  of  the  John  Smith 
legend  in  his  "History  of  Historical 
Writing  in  America."  Dr.  Jameson 
states  that  Smith's  narrative  is  a  "re- 
markable historical  mosaic,  of  which 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  what  is 
historical  is  not  his,  and  what  is  his 
is  not  historical." 

It  is  not  within  the  plan  of  Dr. 


Jameson's  work  to  construct  the  true 
narrative  of  our  first  settlement  in 
place  of  the  exploded  myib  of  Cap- 
tain Smith;  but  let  us  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  British  archives 
yield  further  material  in  order  to 
substitute  for  the  legend  of  this  in- 
strument of  an  autocratic  king  the 
true  story  of  the  Birth  in  America 
of  representative  democracy  and 
popular  self-government 


"The  Naive  Idealism*'  of  America 


We  would  especially  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  the  letter 
elsewhere  printed  of  a  German-Am- 
erican to  his  friend  in  the  "Father- 
land."   It  is  interesting  reading. 

In  spite  of  his  loyalty  to  this  coun- 
try and  long  residence  here,  this 
German-American  does  not  under- 
stand the  unique  idealism  of  our 
government  in  restoring  the  Ameri- 
can share  of  the  Boxer  rebellion  and 
in  paying  $20,000,000  to  Spain 
where  the  same  property  could  have 
been  seized  at  no  public  expense 
whatever.  Indeed,  what  European 
could  understand  a  thing  so  contrary 
to  the  precepts  and  practice  of  auto- 
cratically-governed nations  ? 

In  the  historic  foundation  at 
Jamestown  in  1607,  Anglo-American 
democracy  became  the  "Greatest  Ex- 
periment of  the  Ages."    It  was  then 


an  Experiment  in  liberal  principles 
of  self-government.  Self-govern- 
ment, or  representative  democracy 
has  since  passed  through  the  experi- 
mental stage — with  free  and  intelli- 
gent peoples.  It  is  now  engaged  in 
world  conflict  with  the  medieval  prin- 
ciples of  the  feudal  vassalage  of 
peoples  under  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

In  acting  as  she  did  towards  China 
and  Cuba  and  Spain  under  the  direc- 
tion of  John  Hay  and  others,  Amer- 
ica is  trying  new  experiments  in  in* 
temational  relations;  and,  under  the 
leadership  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
world  itself  may  be  set  free  from  the 
intrigues  of  secret  diplomacy  by 
means  of  frank  and  open  discussion 
of  the  differences  and  misunderstand- 
ings of  nations. 
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Lincoln  Portrayed  in  Motion  Pictures 

A  Film  That  Teaches 


How  often  have  you  heard  the 
expression  of  "Educational  Motion 
Pictures?"  Scarcely  had  the  film- 
shows  indicated  that  they  were  to  be- 
come a  popular  institution  than  every 
field  of  human  endeavor  began  cast- 
ing about  to  find  some  use  for  this 
coming  means  of  transferring 
thought  from  the  originator  to  the 
millions.  Educators  felt  justified  in 
believing  that  a  new  means  of  in- 
struction was  about  to  be  placed  in 
their  hands.  Producers  were  not 
slow  to  grasp  this  fact  and  have  di- 
lated upon  ^e  educational  value  of 
motion  pictures,  and  have  talked 
about  various  productions  as  great 
educational  dramas  of  the  screen 
while  actually  producing  that  which 
was  meant  mostly  for  entertainment. 
In  too  many  such  cases  the  name  of 
education  has  been  invoked  as  a  sell- 
ing argument  to  attract  the  nickels 
and  dimes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
public. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  pro- 
ducers have  reached  around  the 
world  and  into  its  nooks  and  cran- 
nies for  scenes  and  other  material, 
and  that  some  of  the  broadening  ef- 
fect of  travel  is  gained  by  those  who 
sit  in  the  darkened  exhibition  rooms 
of  the  better  grade  houses. 


There  have  been  a  few  strictly  and 
definitely  educational  films.  One  in 
particular  comes  to  mind  which 
showed  in  colors  the  many  forms  of 
aquatic  birds  and  gave  enough  in- 
formation as  to  their  habits  and 
peculiarities  to  parallel  many  pages 
of  dry  reading,  whereas  the  film  was 
very  entertaining  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. 

But  the  great  value  of  education 
is  to  make  the  citizen  a  better  servant 
of  his  community,  to  equip  him  to 
render  the  service  that  every  citizen 
should,  and  to  inspire  him  to  deliver 
that  service  instead  of  selfishly  seek- 
ing his  own  ends  only. 

Of  such  films  very  few  have  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  therefore  with  marked  interest 
that  we  witness  the  advent  in  the 
film  play  houses  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Chapin  which  has  proved 
its  educational  value  to  a  thousand 
audiences,  before  the  screen  made  it 
possible  for  tens  of  thousands  to  see 
his  work. 

Such  a  film  is  education  in  the 
strictest  sense.  It  inspires  directly 
to  the  highest  plane  in  thought,  stirs, 
the  best  motives  of  life  and  benefits 
those  who  witness  the  performance. 
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MODEL-STORE  DEPARTMENT 


By  Hbnrt  Stsrung  Chapin 


No  matter  how  the  curriculum  is 
arranged  or  the  grades  designated  in 
different  States,  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary starts  a  new  term,  a  new 
period  of  woric,  a  fresh  step  forward 
for  the  millions  of  future  citizens 
who  are  receiving  their  equipment 
for  the  great  battle  of  life. 

Literally  millions  of  pupils  now 
have  access  to  a  Model  Store,  and 
if  any  who  could  receive  its  benefits 
are  not  being  given  the  joy  and  gain 
of  Model  Store  instruction  by  rea- 
son of  the  teacher  being  "too  busy 
to  try  it/'  someone  should  step  up 
close  to  that  teacher  and  whisper  in 
her  ear  "You  will  be  less  busy  if 
you  use  it,  and  do  better  work 
easier." 

This  advantage  to  the  teacher  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  in  these 
pages  that  it  seems  almost  tmneces- 
sary  again  to  go  over  the  detailed  rea- 
sons, yet  every  day  we  receive  evi- 
dence that  another  belated  instructor 
has  awakened  to  the  advantage  that 
had  been  slighted,  and  we  presume 
this  growth  in  appreciation  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  a  Model-Store  stands 
ready  for  use. 

This  new  term  is  the  best  time  to 
start  'the  use  of  the  store  if  you  have 
not  yet  done  so.  The  Drill  Book 
will  put  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
teacher  who  is  uncertain  as  to  how 
to  go  about  it  to  get  the  benefit,  and 
brief  use  of  the  typical  practice  there 
given  will  suggest  adaptations  for 
your  own  conditions  that  no  book 
could  equal. 

A  plan  to  issue  separate  smaller 
drill  books,  each  covering  a  single 
grade's  work  is  under  development, 
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with  "overlapping  ends"  to  compen- 
sate for  the  differences  in  grading  in 
various  states,  so  each  teacher  can 
be  sure  to  find  the  starting  point  of 
her  own  woric  somewhere  in  the  front 
of  the  book,  and  reach  the  finish  of 
her  term  with  material  still  in  hand 
should  it  be  needed.  It  is  hoped  to 
have  this  plan  ready  before  the  year 
is  over,  and  much  is  expected  of  the 
willing  teachers  who  have  helped  so 
much  in  the  past  by  contributing  ac- 
counts of  their  woric. 

Team-work  by  Model-Store  teach- 
ers will  give  the  best  results  in 
preparing  these  books.  Take  up 
your  Drill  Book  and  /consider  the 
typical  practice  outlined  for  the 
Fourth  Year,  First  Half  (pages  56 
to  75). 

Beginning  with  suggestions  of  a 
general  character,  drills  are  outlined 
on  the  following  subjects: — Multi- 
plication with  whole  or  mixed  num- 
bers (the  one  drill  form  serving  for 
two  lesson  periods  or  mixed  sub- 
jects) :  Addition  of  Fractions,  (with 
supplementary  forms  for  Subtrac- 
tion and  Subtraction  of  Fractions 
equals  at  least  three  drills) :  Addi- 
tion and  Substraction  of  Fractions 
with  Reduction  of  Improper  Frac- 
tions to  Mixed  Numbers  (three 
drills,  in  use)  :  Interchanging  a  Mixed 
Number  and  an  Improper  Fraction, 
(works  both  ways  and  represents  at 
least  two  active  lessons) :  Subtrac- 
tion of  Fractions,  and  subtracting  a 
fraction  from  a  whole  number,  (at 
least  two  separate  demonstrations). 
Multiplication  of  a  whole  number  by 
a  Fraction,  (a  simple  process  at  the 
"store,"     however     complicated     by 


Model  Store  Department 


abstract  teaching,  and  capable  of 
several  a|^lications) :  A  lesson  in 
bills,  (which  naturally  involves  re- 
peated purchases  and  changing  bills 
— B,  delight  to  the  children) :  and  a 
Lesson  in  Making  Change,  (placed 
here  but  used  in  earlier  work  m 
many  schools,  and  always  necessary 
to  prepare  children  for  active  con- 
tact with  the  work  of  the  world). 

Thus  the  Drill  Book  provides  in 
seven  type  drills  the  actual  practice 
for  at  least  fourteen  lesson  periods, 
each  devoted  to  elucidating  a  subject 
that  is  NEW  to  the  pupils  and  which 
they  will  grasp  more  promptly  and 
more  thoroughly  by  this  means  than 
by  any  other  plan  that  has  ever  been 
used  in  flie  school  room. 

The  Grade  Drill  Books  mentioned 
above  should  consist  of  a  separate 
drill,  each  different  in  detail  from 
the  others  however  similar  in  plan, 
for  every  one  of  the  fourteen  les- 
sons, and  should  be  supplemented  by 
additional  practice  drills  on  each 
step,  and  elaborated  to  include  every 
least  new  step  in  the  work  of  the 
term. 

Provision  for  about  one  "store-les- 
son" a  week  should  be  made,  and 
this  schedule  should  be  reduced  if 
the  pupils  become  too  familiar  with 
their  school  plaything  and  it  tends 
to  lose  its  prime  attraction  and  power 
to  stimulate  them  to  greater  mental 
activity  and  focus. 

Take  Drill  17,  one  of  the  shortest 
and  simplest,  as  a  trial.  More  detail 
should  be  given  to  produce  the  drill 
in  multiplication  with  mixed  num- 
bers, suggested  in  the  heading.  One 
drill  with  the  multiplier  a  mixed 
number,  one  with  the  multiplicand  a 
mixed  number  (or  fraction)  and 
other  forms  are  obvious  develop- 
ments. 

How  many  separate  good  practical 


drills  would  this  general  subject  re- 
quire? 

The  Model-Store-Keeping  Depart- 
ment is  grateful  for  the  willing  help 
of  teachers,  but  in  this  instance  de- 
sires to  give  them  some  reason  for 
their  effort. 

Ten  Dollars  ($10.00)  will  be  paid 
for  the  best  set  of  suggestions  for 
developing  Drill  17  for  use  in  a 
Grade  Drill  Book — for  writing  sepa- 
rate actual  drills  to  take  the  place 
of  this  outline  or  type  drill.  Pre- 
ference will  be  given  to  drills  used  in 
class  work  and  corrected  in  accord- 
ance with  such  practical  employ- 
ment. If  work  of  others  than  the 
winner  is  utilized,  due  payment  of 
modest  sums  will  be  made  to  the 
writers.  Such  small  monetary  re- 
ward does  not  detract  from  the  ser- 
vice to  others  rendered  by  those  who 
thus  help  the  work  of  the  Model- 
Stores  in  Schools. 

MUI^TIPUCATION     WITH     WhOU    OR 

Mixed  Numbers 

Teacher  places  model  problem  on 
board  in  front  of  class  as  follows: 

"How  much  will — boxes  of — cost 
at— cents  per  box?" 

Teacher:  "Each  one  write  on  pa- 
per a  problem  like  this  one  you  see 
on  the  board,  but  choose  for  your- 
selves both  the  article  you  wish  to 
buy  and  how  many. 

"Write  as  well  as  you  can,  for 
when  you  finish  you  are  to  exchange 
your  example  with  your  next  door 
neighbor." 

Teacher  should  have  the  trans- 
actions actually  take  place  by  pur- 
chases at  first  drill.  Later  have 
goods  delivered  by  monitors;  or 
simply  choose  by  observation,  leav- 
ing store  undisturbed. 

Class    proceeds    with    the    work. 
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Educational  Foundations 

Pupils  exchange  papers  with  others 
who  correct  the  work,  and  stand  as 
soon  as  finished.  Class  seated  as 
soon  as  all  have  finished.  Call  for 
those  who  had  example  correct  to 


raise  their  hands.  Follow  this  plan 
for  at  least  three  examples.  Have 
the  papers  handed  in  at  the  close  of 
the  lesson,  mark  and  return  them  to 
the  pupils  for  further  correction. 


Special  Correspondence  Courses  in  Bookkeeping 

and  Business 


(All  rights  Reserved) 

By  Frank  Macdonau) 
Chief  of  Sta£F,  The  Audit  and  System  Bureau  of  New  York 

Genbrai«  Course— Stxtdy  III 


As  previously  explained  one  of 
the  purposes  of  these  studies  is  to 
teach  the  student  to  think  clearly,  it 
has  been  deemed  best  to  explain  the 
various  rulings  rather  than  to  picture 
them. 

The  first  studies  will  give  the  stu- 
dent a  general  idea  of  the  subject. 
While  the  forms  actually  used  in 
different  lines  of  business  will  be  ex- 
plained, the  student  should  always 
remember  that  certain  conditions  in 
one  business  house  may  require  dif- 
ferent books  and  records  than  those 
used  in  another  business  house  con- 
ducting the  same  kind  of  business — 
therefore,  the  student  should  thoroly 
acquaint  himself  with  the  principles 
involved  and  should  not  spend  too 
much  time  in  the  study  of  standard 
forms.  Many  forms  will  be  explained 
in  these  studies  for  the  purpose  of 
making  clear  the  principles  involved. 

The  author's  experience  as  an  in- 
structor has  proved  that  the  students' 
snind  will  be  more  quickly  and  deeply 
impressed  if  it  is  concentrated  upon 
the  particular  question  and  answer 
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presented,  the  student  not  being  al- 
lowed to  associate  it  with  any  other 
matter,  not  even  with  a  related  ques- 
tion and  answer. 

This  fact  is  emphasized  at  this  time 
with  the  view  of  keeping  the  stu- 
dents' attention  fixed  upon  the  par- 
ticular question  and  answer  until  he 
masters  it  and  to  keep  his  mind  from 
wandering,  how  each  book  or  record 
is  related  to  another,  this  relation  will 
be  shown  in  due  course. 
Question  8-1  B.  (continued) 

In  Study  II  were  presented  simple 
forms  of  the  Purchase  Book,  in  this 
Study  will  be  presented  forms  of  this 
book  which  might  be  kept  by  larger 
business  houses. 

Labor  is  saved  in  the  office  by  a 
Purchase  Book  which  is  ruled  as 
follows:  the  principle  involved  here 
being  that  an  account  with  each  cred- 
itor is  not  kept  in  the  ledger,  the 
invoices  being  filed  in  a  manner 
(which  will  be  taken  up  in  future 
studies)  to  give  complete  informar 
tion  of  the  creditor's  account. 

The  columns  of  this  book  are  headed 


Special  Correspondence  Course  in  Bookkeeping  and  Business  Practice 


b^finning  with  the  left  side  of 
the  book  "Date,"  "Invoice  Number," 
*'Name  of  Creditor/'  "Account  Num- 
ber," Amount  of  Invoice,"  "Adjust- 
ment," "Partial  Payment,"  "Date 
Paid,"  "Check  Number." 

These  columns  are  used  as  follows : 
"Date"— Enter  the  date  of  the  in- 
voice "Invoice  Number" — ^Each  in- 
voice (invoice  meaning  the  bill  you 
receive  from  the  one  from  whom  you 
buy  something)  is  given  a  number. 
There  are  two  systems  of  numbering 
used,  the  yearly  numbering  system 
and  the  monthly  numbering  system. 
Both  will  be  explained  but  the 
monthly  numbering  system  is  the  bet- 
ter one  as  will  be  shown.  Suppose 
we  begin  from  January  1,  then  the 
first  invoice  entered  would  be  num- 
bered 1  and  the  next  invoice  entered 
would  be  numbered  2  and  the  fol- 
lowing invoices  entered  would  be 
numbered  consecutively  through  the 
year.  Remember  that  invoices  must 
never  be  entered  until  they  are 
thoroly  checked,  by  being  checked  is 
meant  that  you  must  be  sure  that 
the  invoice  is  for  the  goods  that 
were  ordered,  the  price  is  that  which 
was  agreed  upon,  the  multiplication 
and  addition  is  correct,  and  most  im- 
portant of  all  be  sure  that  the  goods 
were  received.  After  the  checking 
has  been  done  it  is  given  a  number 
and  entered. 

"Name  of  Creditor"— Enter  the 
name  of  the  firm  from  whom  the 
goods  were  purchased. 

"Accoimt  Number" — Enter  the 
number  of  the  account  which  is  to  be 
charged.  These  account  numbers 
were  explained  in  Study  II  under 
this  same  question  number.  Some- 
times on  one  invoice  there  will  be 
items  representing  different  accounts, 
for  instance  the  grocer  may  charge 
your  mother  on  the  same  bill  or  in- 


voice for  bread  and  kerosene  oil,  the 
bread  would  be  charged  to  the  food 
account  and  the  kerosene  oil  would 
be  charged  to  the  fuel  account,  so 
two  lines  or  more  according  to  the 
different  accounts  represented  by  the 
items  on  the  invoice  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  entry  of  an  invoice 
whose  items  represented  more  than 
one  account  to  be  charged. 

"Amount  of  Invoice" — ^Enter  the 
amount  of  each  invoice  in  this 
column,  if  the  invoice  represents 
more  than  one  account  to  be  charged 
then  enter  the  items  separately  as  ex- 
plained above. 

" Ad  j  ustments" — Sometimes  after 
the  invoice  has  been  checked  and 
entered  it  is  necessary  to  ask  for  a 
reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  in- 
voice, this  may  be  caused  by  an  error 
in  calculation  or  by  imperfect  goods 
or  because  of  an  error  in  price  or 
some  change  by  agreement  with  the 
creditor,  when  such  a  change  in  the 
amount  you  must  pay  takes  place, 
enter  the  amount  of  the  change  in 
this  column  opposite  the  invoice  it 
refers  to. 

"Partial  Payment" — Sometimes 
for  various  reasons  an  invoice  is  only 
partly  paid,  this  does  not  occur  fre- 
quently but  must  be  provided  for, 
when  it  does  occur  the  amount  of  the 
payment  is  entered  in  this  column  op- 
posite the  invoice  it  refers  to 

"Date  Paid"— The  date  of  the  pay- 
ment  is  entered  in  this  column  oppo- 
site the  invoice  paid 

"Check  Number"— The  check 
number  is  entered  in  this  column  op- 
posite the  invoice  paid.  If  the  check 
pays  several  invoices  then  enter  the 
date  paid  and  the  check  number  after 
each  invoice  it  pays.  If  the  payment 
is  made  by  cash  instead  of  by  check 
then  write  in  the  word  Cash  in 
place  of   the  check  number.    It  is 
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unnecessary  to  enter  the  amount  paid 
as  you  already  have  it  in  the 
"Amount  of  Invoice"  column,  unless 
there  is  a  partial  payment  as  explained 
above. 

The  entries  for  the  Monthly  Num- 
bering system  are  made  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  the  Invoice 
Number. 

When  using  the  monthly  number- 
ing system  the  numbers  are  run  con- 
secutively for  the  particular  month 
only.  This  plan  is  based  upon  the 
number  representing  the  month  in- 
stead of  the  month's  name  being  writ- 


ten, for  instance  January  is  the  first 
month,  February  is  the  second  month, 
December  is  the  twelfth  month. 
When  numbering  the  invoices  the 
month's  number  b  shown  first,  then 
a  dash  and  then  the  number  of  the 
invoice — ^the  first  invoice  entered  in 
January  would  be  1-1,  the  second 
invoice  would  be  1-2,  etc. — the  first 
invoice  entered  in  February  would  be 
2-1,  the  second  invoice  would  be  2-2, 
etc — ^the  first  invoice  entered  in  De- 
cember would  be  12-1,  the  second  in- 
voice would  be  12-2,  etc 
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Association,  Inc. 


AdTlaory  Board. 

Thomaa  W.  Ohnrdilll,  fonner  President  New 
York  Oity  Bo«rd  of  Bdocation— W.  O.  Donnd. 
Praddent  State  Federatton  of  Diitrict  Boaide  of 
Bducatioii  of  New  Jeney — ^Frank  H.  Sommer, 
Dean  of  New  York  UnlYWilty  Law  School,  Preai- 
dent.  Newark,  N.  J.  Board  of  Education.  Bx- 
ecative  Secretary,  Henry  Sterling  Ohapin.  Ooun- 
Ml,  George  W.  Harper,  Jr. 


Offldal  Publication  Bdvcatlonal  FoundatloBa 

The  following  article  by  Commis- 
sioner  of  Bducatioii  Calvin  N.  Kendall 
contains  data  that  every  Board  Mem- 
ber will  be  glad  to  have  for  reference 
by  the  tax-payers  of  his  district. 


Seventeen  Reasons  for  the  Increased  Cost  of 

Exlucation  in  New  Jersey 

By  Cai^vin  N.  Kendai^l 


Commissioner  of  Education 


I  WISH  to  present  a  summary  of  the 
main  reasons  why  school  expenses 
have  become  larger  of  late  years. 

I.  It  is  necessary  to  pay  teachers, 
janitors,  and  other  employees  larger 
salaries  than  ten  years  ago.  How 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  this  period  cannot 
be  stated  with  accuracy.    The  New 
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Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  two 
years  ago  made  the  statement  that 
the  cost  of  the  one  item  of  food  sup- 
plies had  increased  more  than  25  per 
cent,  in  ten  years. 

The  Bureau  has  also  stated  that  the 
cost  of  fifty  articles  of  table  supplies 
has  increased  673^  per  cent,  between 
July  I,  1916,  and  June  30,  1917.    And 


Seventeen  Reasons  for  the  Increased  Cost  of  Education  in  New  Jersey 


yet  there  are  still  about  nine  hundred 
teachers  in  the  State  who  received  less 
than  $500  a  year.  The  cost  per  pupil 
for  teachers'  salaries,  based  on  enroll- 
ment, in  1917  was  $27.79;  ^  ^9^7  ^^ 
was  $15.69.  The  public  should  under- 
stand that,  moderate  and  in  many 
cases  inadequate  as  are  teachers' 
salaries,  the  increase  in  the  expenses 
of  schools  is  chiefly  because  we  are 
pa3ring  teachers  more  money  than  ten 
years  ago,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  teachers'  salaries  have  in- 
creased proportionately  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living. 

2.  The  school  enrollment  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  In  1907  the  total 
was  394,060;  in  1917  it  was  579,243. 

3.  A  school  building  with  equip- 
ment costs  much  more  now  than  ten 
years  ago  owing  largely  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  material  and  labor. 
The  school  property  investment  for 
each  child,  based  on  enrollment,  in 
1917  was  $136.21;  in  1907  it  was 
$69.26. 

4.  The  price  of  school  supplies  has 
increased,  and  there  has  also  been  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 

5.  Medical  inspection,  required  to 
seiegOBid  the  health  and  lives  of  chil- 
dren, cost  last  year  $258,436.04,  or 
44  cents  a  pupil.  We  have  no 
figures  for  ten  years  ago,  but  the  cost 
was  very  small. 

6.  Transportation  of  pupils  is  neces- 
sary if  aU  the  children  of  the  State  are 
to  have  the  educational  advantages 
which  they  are  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution.  The  large  increase  of 
pupils  attending  high  schools  accounts 
for  a  very  considerable  part  of  the 
increased  cost  of  transportation.  The 
cost  of  transportation  in   1907  was 


reported  as  $21,449.68;  in  1917  it  was 
reported  as  $430,728.71. 

7.  Manual,  industrial  and  vocational 
training  activities  have  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years.  Ten  years  ago 
the  total  amount  expended  was  re- 
ported as  $166,136.46;  last  year  it  was, 
both  local  and  State,  $872,487.53. 

8.  The  number  of  pupils  attending 
the  high  schools  ten  years  ago  was 
only  37  per  cent,  of  the  number  at- 
tending last  year.  There  were  18,660 
pupils  in  the  high  schools  ten  years 
ago;  last  year  there  were  50,726.  It 
necessarily  costs  more  to  educate  a 
pupil  in  the  high  school  than  in  the 
elementary  school. 

9.  Summer  schools  for  children  have 
been  established  in  a  number  of  cities. 
Between  40,000  and  50,000  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  these  summer  schools 
in  1917.  The  number  of  summer 
schools  in  1907  was  very  small;  at- 
tendance figures  are  not  available. 

10.  Schools  for  mentally  defective 
children  have  been  established  within 
ten  years.  There  were  162  of  these 
classes  in  1917. 

11.  The  opening  of  schoolhouses  as 
community  centers,  or  the  wider  use 
of  schoolhouses,  has  increased  to  a 
slight  degree  the  cost  of  operating 
schools.  This  greater  use  of  school- 
houses  is  becoming  common  in  the 
State;  ten  years  ago  it  was  uncommon. 

12.  More  was  expended  last  year 
for  sanitary  and  decent  outhouses  fit 
for  the  use  of  children  than  was  ex- 
pended ten  years  ago. 

13.  Increased  opportunities  for  the 
training  of  teachers  cost  something. 
Ten  years  ago  there  was  but  one  state 
normal  school;  now  there  are  three. 
Summer  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers  also  cost  something. 
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14.  More  is  spent  for  school  super- 
vision, which  has  a  direct  relation  to 
better  teaching,  than  ten  years  ago. 

15.  State  pensions  for  teachers  cost 
$216,881.21.  The  cost  of  pensions 
paid  by  the  districts  ten  years  ago  can- 
not be  determined. 

I  16.  The  number  of  children  to  the 
teacher  has  been  reduced.  The  num- 
ber of  classrcx>ms  with  more  than  fifty 


pupils  to  a  teacher  is  much  less  now 
than  ten  years  ago. 

17.  Expenses  for  evening  sdhools 
were  reported  as  $248,574  last  year. 
There  are  no  figures  available  for  1917, 
but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the 
amount  was  not  as  large  in  proportion 
to  the  population  of  the  State  as  it  was 
last  year. 


BOOK  MENTION 


Mr.  Hugh  Gibson,  who  was  secretary 
of  the  American  Legation  in  Brussels 
when  the  Germans  entered  Belgium,  has 
given  one  of  the  most  illuminating  and 
well  written  stories  of  the  war  in  his 
book^"A  Journal  from  our  Legation  in 
BeljKium"  published  by  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co. — ^The  jacket  of  the  book  gives  the 
striking  title  "The  Rape  of  Belgium/'  and 
the  reader  is  afforded  an  account  of  the 
actual  happenings  of  an  eye  witness  who 
was  an  active  part  of  all  he  saw. 

The  straightforward  way  in  which  the 
Belgians  made  it  possible  for  the  thou- 
sands of  Germans  to  leave  the  country, 
the  attitude  of  the  Belgiums  toward  the 
great  horde  that  swept  over  their  lands, 
leaving  desolated  homes  and  burned  vil- 
lages in  their  wake,  the  heroic  example  of 
the  Brussels  Burgomaster  Max,  who  to- 
day, for  his  loyalty  to  his  people,  lies  in 
a  German  prison,  the  government  of  Bel- 
gium by  the  new  masters  and  their  treat- 
ment of  civilians,  together  with  the  kill- 
ing of  Edith  Cavell,  for  whose  life  Mr. 
Gibson  fou^t  so  valiantly — it  is  all  there 
set  down  with  extreme  modesty  and  vivid- 
ness. 

It  is  a  significant  study  of  German  mind, 
their  organization  that  sometimes  worked 
too  perfectly  and  acted  as  a  boomeraing, 
their  lack  of  the  sense  of  humor  which 
the  Belgians  possessed,  and  of  that  pre- 
mediatated  policy  of  f rightfulness,  that 
stopped  not  for  humanity^s  sake — ^in  its 
determination  to  overawe  and  subjugate  to 
their  plans  an  innocent  and  honor-loving 
people. 

If  any  one  is  still  in  doubt  as  to  what 
we  are  fip^hting  about,  let  him  read  and 
ponder  this  book.  It  is  as  thrilling  as  it 
IS  authoritative,  and  it  leaves  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  cf  the  treachery  and  hideous- 
ness  of  the  German  way  of  treating  help- 
less populations. 
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History  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
By  Cheesman  A.  Hcrrick,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President  of  Girard  College,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.    Price  $1.60. 

Verse  Writing.  A  Practical  Handbook 
for  college  classes  and  private  guidance, 
with  exercises.  By  William  Herbert  Car- 
ruth,  Professor  of  Comparative  Litera- 
ture, Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
Price  80  cents. 

Education  For  The  Needs  Of  Life,  A 
Textbook  in  the  Principles  of  Education, 
For  use  in  Elementary  Classes  in  Normal 
Schools  and  Colleges  and  in  Institutes 
and  Reading  Circles.  By  Irving  Elgar 
Miller.  Ph.D.,  Author  of  the  Psychology 
of  Thinking.    Price  $125.  ^^ 

A  Journal  from  Our  Legation  in  Bel- 
gium. By  Hugh  Gibson,  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Company. 

The  Major.  By  Ralph  Connor.  George 
H.  Doran  Company.    Net  $1.40. 

A  Son  of  the  Middle  Border.  By 
Hamlin  Garland,  Macmillan  Co.  $1.60 
net 

Austria-Hungary  The  Polyglot  Em- 
pire. By  Wolf  von  Schierbrand,  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  &  Company.    $3.00  net 

The   Woki,d   Book    Company^   Yonkess, 

New  York 

Barbara's  Philippine  Tourney.  By 
Francis  Weliston  Burks.  (For  Elemen- 
tary Sdiool  Geography). 

Primer  of  Physiology— Book  III  in  the 
New  Worid  Health  Saies.  By  John  W. 
Ritchie. 

Indian  Days  of  the  Long  Ago.  By  Ed- 
ward S.  Curtis.  (A  beautiful  piece  of 
book  making  with  rare  illustrations,  giving 
the  picture  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  loreO 
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Education  in  Turkey 

By   Tne   Honorable    Henry    Morganthau — ^Ex-Ambassador   to    Turkey 

from  the  United  States 


nPHE  most  vital  interests  of  the 
^  United  States  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire  are  neither  economic  nor 
financial;  they  are  humanitarian. 
Our  country,  through  the  generous 
donations  by  some  of  our  noble 
philanthropists  for  the  fotmdation 
of  educational  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions in  Turkey,  and  through  the 
unselfish  activities  of  the  American 
missionaries  and  teachers,  has  won 
the  unqualified  gratittuie  and  affec- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  that  unfortu- 
nate land.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
pride  and  joy  for  any  American  to 
see  the  various  American  colleges, 
hospitals,  orphanages  scattered 
throughout  the  Empire,  devoted  to 
such  disinterested  work  and  repre- 
senting American  culture  and  civil- 
ization at  its  best 

In  order  to  tmderstand  the  full 
significance  of  the  uplifting  work  of 
the  American  collies  and  schools, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nearly 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Turkey  are  illiterate,  and  that  their 
miserable  condition  is  mostly  due 
to  evils  which  take  their  rise  from 
ignorance.  To  offer  to  the  youth 
of  an  oppressed  and  impoverished 
people  the  benefits  of  a  sound,  liberal, 
education,  is  a  blessing  the  import- 
ance of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
The  Americans  have  not  limited 
themselves  to  the  task  of  educating 


the  young  men  in  and  around  the 
capital  alone,  but  have  established 
schools  and  colleges  throughout  the 
whole  country  for  both  young  men 
and  women,  the  vast  majority  of 
whom,  but  for  these  institutions, 
would  have  been  deprived  of  their 
education. 

In  Constantinople  there  are  the 
two  magnificent  institutions:  Robert 
College  and  the  Girls  College;  at 
Beirut,  the  Syrian  Protestant  Col- 
lege; at  Smyrna,  Sivas,  Aintab, 
Harpoot,  Marsovan  and  Tarsus  also 
we  have  excellent  institutions.  There 
are  a  great  many  American  schools 
and  high  schools  in  other  cities  do- 
ing excellent  work. 

Other  nations  also  have  established 
schools  in  Turkey;  but  these  are 
neither  so  important  in  size  or  in 
the  character  of  their  work,  nor  so 
disinterested  in  their  purposes.  They 
are  supported  or  encouraged  by  their 
respective  Governments  as  centres  of 
propaganda  and  are  regarded  as  use- 
ful appendages  to  the  political  ma- 
chinery of  their  countries  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  interests  and 
as  peaceful  means  of  permeation. 
The  great  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  American  educational  institu- 
tions is  that  they  are  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  their  avowed  object, 
namely,  the  education  of  the  youth 
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of  the  land,  with  no  ulterior  politi- 
cal motives,  or  self-interest. 

The  Turks  themselves  have  recog- 
nized the  truth  of  this  fact,  but 
few  of  them  have  benefited  from 
these  institutions,  it  being  mostly 
the  Christians  who  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered 
by  them.  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  in 
whose  eyes  these  institutions  were 
hotbeds  of  sedition  as  disseminators 
of  liberal  thoughts  and  ideals,  had 
practically  forbidden  the  Turks  to 
attend  these  schools,  though  curi- 
ously enough  his  Christian  subjects 
were  allowed  to  do  so.  During  the 
New  R^me,  the  number  of  Moham- 
medan students  at  these  institutions 
considerably  increased,  and  the  best 
proof  that  the  Yotmg  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment gave  in  recognition  of  the 
work  of  our  colleges  was  that  it 
selected  by  competition  a  number  of 
Ottoman  subjects  and  sent  them  to 
our  institutions  at  its  own  expense. 

Yet,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  present  Government  has 
been  friendly  towards  these  educa- 
tional establishments.  The  authori- 
ties have  always  resented  the  privi- 
l^es  enjoyed  by  these  foreign  insti- 
tutions by  virtue  of  Imperial  grants, 
and  when  the  Young  Turks  estab- 
lished themselves  firmly  in  power 
and  became  as  autocratic,  if  not 
more,  than  Abdul  Hamid,  they  also 
began  to  suspect  our  colleges  and 
dislike  any  institution  that  would 
not  exactly  turn  out  men  who  would 
be  devout  followers  of  the  ruling 
party.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior 
himself  told  me  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  diversity  of  education 
among  the  youth  of  the  same 
country;  that  they  would  see  to  it 
that  their  yotmg  men  would  all  be 
brought  up  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 
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The    outbreak    of    the    European 
War  rendered  the  present  rulers   of 
Turkey    self-confident   and    free    in 
their  actions ;  it  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  carry  out  their  plans    of 
internal   administration,   unhampered 
by   the   Great    Powers    which   were 
fighting  with  each  other.    They  abro- 
gated  the   Capitulations,   closed   the 
foreign  post  offices,  imposed  income 
taxes    on    foreigners,    increased   the 
customs  duties,  and  formulated  new 
regulations  governing  the  status  of 
foreign  religious,  charitable  and  edu- 
cational  establishments,   which   were 
retroactive  in  effect  and  most  detri- 
mental  to  the  free  development  of 
these    institutions.      They   precluded 
the   possibility    of    establishing   new 
institutions;    they    required   the   ot>- 
tention  of  new  Imperial  Decrees  for 
already    existing    schools,    the    pay- 
ment of  taxes  contrary  to  acquired 
and  constitutional  rights,  the  obliga- 
tory  teaching   of   the   Turkish   lan- 
guage   and    history    in    all    foreign 
schools    evcSi    in    those    sections    of 
the  Empire  where  Turkish  is  not  in 
common  use,   etc.     The  institutions 
were    given    sixty    days    to    comply 
with  thes^  Regulations   which   were 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  Capitula- 
tions to  the  abrogation  of  which  our 
Government    had   not   consented,    it 
being  an  tmwarranted,  tmilateral  act 
of    the    present    Turkish    arbitrary 
Government. 

I  succeeded  twice  in  obtaining  ex- 
tension of  the  period  of  sixty  days, 
and  in  the  meantime  endeavored  to 
persuade  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction to  adopt  the  principle  of 
reciprocity  in  their  treatment  of  our 
institutions,  granting  them  such 
rights  as  are  enjoyed  by  foreign 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  spite  of  the  rupture  of  rela- 
tions between  Turkey  and  America, 
most  of  the  collies  and  schools  are 
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still   continuing  their   work,   though 
naturally    on    a    reduced    scale    and 
adapting  themselves  to  existing  war 
conditions. 
These  institutions  are  part  of  the 


glory  of  America  and  monuments 
of  its  enlightened  philanthropy.  It 
should  be  our  sacred  duty  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  preserve  and  en- 
courage them. 


School  Adjustment  to  Different  Child  Types 

By  Maximii^ian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Ph.D.,  Educational  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  author  of,  etc. 

Read  before  the  VIII  Conference  of  Masters  in  Churdi  Schools,  at  St.  Luke's  School, 

Wayne,  Pa.,  September  14,  1915 


TN  his  little  volume  "Idols  of  Edu- 
•^  cation"  which  contains  some  very 
highly  suggestive  criticism  of  pres- 
ent day  education  in  school  and  uni- 
versity. Prof.  Charles  Mills  Gayley 
has  this  to  say: 

"The  boy  enters  our  colleges  'a 
badly  damaged  article.'  Onesidedly 
prepared,  or  not  prepared  at  all,  he 
goes  thru  college  accumulating 
courses,  but  not  education ;  desperate- 
ly selecting  studies  least  foreign  to 
bis  slender  capability  for  assimila- 
tion, or  mpst  easy  to  slur,  or  most 
likely  to  turn  to  superficial  ends. 
He  is  by  no  means  always  lazy,  not 
oblivious  that  now  is  the  chance  of 
his  life;  but  he  has  no  core  of 
knowledge  to  which  the  facts  he 
fumbles  may  cling,  no  keen-edged 
liguistic  or  scientific  tools  with 
which  to  cut  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter;  no  memory  trained  and  en- 
riched, no  taste,  no  imagination,  no 
judgment  balanced  by  frequent  trial, 
no  habits  of  remorseless  application. 
The  subjects  of  his  study  have  not 
been  correlated.  The  goal  has  been 
neither  discipline  nor  intrinsic  worth. 
He  has  orobably  never  studied  one 


thing  thoroly.  He  has  not  been 
guided;  he  has  hot  been  taught;  he 
has  not  conquered  work.  He  has 
been  distracted,  he  has  been  amused." 
This  scathing  condemnation  of  the 
results  of  school  training  may  be  and 
probably  is,  overdrawn.  Some  of 
the  causes  of  actual  misdirection  of 
the  child  mind  must  be  fotmd  in  the 
homes  of  the  children  where  false 
standards  are  rampant.  But  there 
is,  even  if  we  subtract  all  overstate- 
ments from  the  quotation  cited,  a 
remainder  of  fundamental  truth  back 
of  these  accusations  which  it  is  well 
to  face  squarely. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
seriousness  and  sincerity  of  the  aver- 
age teacher  and  school  officer  in  our 
public  and  private  schools.  Im- 
proved methods  of  teaching  at« 
ever)rwhere  forcing  their  way  into 
the  most  antiquated  system.  The 
general  organization  of  schools,  the 
development  of  courses  of  study,  the 
tntining  of  teachers,  the  equipment 
of  the  schools  with  didactic  material, 
school  sanitation  and  hygiene,  etc, 
are  all  widely  discussed  with  great 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  are  now 
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far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  a 
generation  ago.  And  the  sums  of 
money  spent  on  the  schook  are  so 
staggeringly  enormous  that  we  can- 
not be  accused  of  stinting  our  boys 
in  the  matter  of  school  expenses. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause,  or  are 
the  causes,  of  these  often  so  dis- 
appointing results? 

The  causes  are  many.  One  cause 
alone,  one  which  indeed  is  a  most 
important  one,  shall  here  be  dis- 
cussed, and  very  briefly,  indeed. 

With  all  our  so-called  selective 
courses — ^which,  for  that  matter,  do 
or  elective  courses — ^which,  for  that 
matter,  do  not  reach  down  into  the 
elementary  school  where  the  f otuida- 
tion  of  mental  attitude  is  laid— our 
schools  are  largely  like  a  Procrustean 
bed:  woe  to  the  child  who  is,  "bom 
short" — ^he  has  to  be  stretched  to  fit; 
more  woe  to  the  boy  who  is  "bom 
long" — he  may  have  his  length  short- 
ened by  force  even  if  it  should  kill 
him.  Our  schools  cater  largely  to 
that  golden  mediocrity  which  disre- 
gards, and  discounts,  variations — be 
they  upward,  or  downward,  or  side- 
ways. Yet,  it  should  be  tmderstood 
that  the  progress  of  civilization  "de- 
pends upon  these  very  variations 
which  fit  so  badly  into  preconceived 
courses  and  orderly  arrangements, 
graded  standards,  and  college 
entrance  requirements.  'Says  Dr. 
C.   S.   Myers : 

"A  civilized  community  may  not 
differ  much  from  a  primitive  one 
in  the  mean  or  average  of  a  given 
character,  but  the  extreme  deviations 
which  it  shows  from  that  mean  will 
be  more  numerous  and  more  pro- 
notmced." 

And  in  the  same  strain  Prof.  Mayo 
shows,  in  an  investigation  of  die 
mental  status  of  the  American  negro 
that: 

"The  capacity  of  a  race  for  inde- 
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pendent  progress  depends  in  a  very 
large  measure  upon  its  capacity  to 
produce  in  considerable  numbers  men 
of  very  high  ability.  .  .  .  Now, 
the  greater  the  inherent  variability 
of  a  race  in  mental  qualities,  the 
greater  will  be  its  chances  of  pro- 
ducing men  of  that  order  of  ability 
ranked  as  genius.  Hence  it  follows 
that  the  capabilities  of  a  race  are 
to  be  judged  less  by  the  average 
ability  of  its  members  than  by  the 
limits  of  its  hereditary  variation  from 
this  average.    .    .    .'  ' 

My  plea  today  is  for  the  recog^ 
nition  and  proper  handling  of  these 
variations. 

Very  true:  much  discussion  has 
been  going  on  recently  about  back- 
ward and  feebleminded  children  who 
do  not  fit  into  the  ordinary  school 
and  for  whom  special  classes  have 
been  suggested  and  in  some  places 
organized.  But  this  step  has  not 
solved  the  difficulty,  it  has  only  con- 
fused the  situation.  For  little  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  those  who 
do  not  fit  into  the  schools,  and  those 
for  whom  the  schools  have  proven 
to  be  misfits.  Most  of  the  children 
now  vegetating  in  these  special 
classes,  have  a  genius  of  their  own, 
and  it  is  not  they,  but  the  schools 
themselves  in  which  the  backward- 
ness must  be  found. 

What  is  a  normal  child? 

In  some  places,  there  is  a  provision 
that  "subnormal"  children  should  be 
educated  in  special,  or  ungraded 
classes.  The  definition  of  "subnor- 
mality"  is  usually  vague  or  entirely 
wanting.  In  my  home  state  of  New 
Jersey  the  provision  is  to  sq^regate 
those  who  are  three  years  below  the 
normal.    But  what  is  the  "normal"? 

The  first  practical  step  undertaken 
was  to  determine,  by  an  extended 
school  survey,  which  of  the  pupils 
were  over  age  in  the  school  grades. 
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This  presupposes,  however,  that 
there  is  a  normal  age  for  every 
school  grade. 

If  we  assume,  for  instance,  that  the 
normal  entrance  age  in  the  first  grade 
is  six  years,  it  means  that  the  normal 
age  for  the  second  grade  is  from 
seven  to  eight,  in  the  third  from 
eight  to  nine,  etc.  On  this  basis  a 
child  would  normally  graduate  from 
the  grammar  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen. 

If  a  boy  of  ten  and  a  half  years, 
who  thus  ought  to  be  normally  in 
the  fifth  grade,  is  found  to  be  still  in 
the  second,  he  is  called  three  years 
below  normal,  or  three  years  over- 
age. 

It  was  soon  found  that  such  a 
distinction  is  too  rigid  and  that  there 
are  causes  which  may  work  for 
retardation  without  putting  the 
stamp  of  sub-normality  upon  a  child. 
Therefore,  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation distinguished  three  classes  of 
retarded  children.  ^ 

Class  A  consists  of  foreign  bom 
children  who  do  not  know  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  for  whom  tm- 
graded  schools  should  be  established 
where  the  requirements  for  pro- 
motion are  liberal  and  elastic.  This 
class,  furthermore,  includes  children 
who  have  entered  school  late  or  who 
have  been  irregular  in  attendance. 
These  need  special  coaching  work 
and  cannot  be  called  sub-normal. 
Another  group  in  this  class  is  that 
of  physical  defectives  with  removable 
handicaps  to  whom  a  thorough 
method  of  medical  inspection  will 
bring  relief. 

Class  B  is  composed  of  the  so- 
called  incorrigibles— -children  who  are 
retarded  from  lack  of  good  will  and 
who  are  habitually  lawless.  For 
these  the  Commissioner  suggests 
special  schools  where  a  course  of  in- 
struction modified  to  meet  their  in- 


terests may  be  established.  This 
provision  is  distinctly  helpful  as 
many  of  the  so-<:alled  incorrigible 
children  are  really  perfectly  tract- 
able and  are  simply  under  emotional 
strain  in  a  school  environment  which 
is  not  adapted  to  their  needs.  This 
group  offers  a  most  fascinating  field 
for  study.  Whenever  I  meet  a  "bad 
boy''  I  am  impelled  to  reach  out  to 
him  and  take  him  by  the  hand.  I 
feel  that  here  we  have  a  boy  with 
misdirected  power  which  may  be 
utilized  for  good — an  unfortunate 
who  is  at  odds  with  himself  andr~with 
his  environment.  Yet,  there  may  lie 
slumbering  in  him  a  tremendous  force 
for  constructive  activity.  This  force, 
unless  trained  in  the  right  channel, 
may  explode  destructively,  leading 
the  child  to  delinquency  and  crime. 
In  most  cases  he  is  potentially  nor- 
mal, but  must  have  opportunity  to  be- 
come socialized. 

Class  C,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's grouping,  consists  of  the 
mentally  sub-normal.  The  Commis- 
sioner admits  that  "the  study  so  far 
given  to  this  class  of  children  has 
disclosed  the  subtlety  and  difficulty 
of  the  educational  problems  that 
they  involve."  Fully  realizing  this 
situation  I  therefore  raise  the  pre- 
cedent question:  "What  is  a  normal 
child  ?"  Until  it  is  clearer  to  us  how 
to  answer  that  question,  we  are  in 
serious  danger  of  doing  a  great  in- 
justice to  this  class  of  children  more 
particularly. 

The  mere  fact  of  school  retarda- 
tion means  nothing.  The  standards 
of  school  work  are  artificial  and  are 
based  upon  a  vocational  selection. 
Vocational — ^yes.  For  the  ordinary 
school  curricultun  is  founded  on  the 
scholastic  tradition  of  the  middle  ages 
when  schools  were  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions.    To  be  a  "scribe,"  that  is 
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to  say,  to  be  able  to  read  and  w.rite, 
was  a  special  calling.  The  mass  of 
the  people  as  well  as  -  their  active 
leaders — ^the  kings,  the  nobles,  the 
builders  and  the  doers — ^were  inno- 
cent of  the  arts  of  the  scribe.  They 
could  not  even  write  their  names  and 
usually  made  three  crosses  in  place 
of  them,  even  on  state  documents. 
To  this  day  we  speak  of  "signii^^* 
our  names  and  of  giving  our  "signa- 
ture" when  we  really  write.  Yet,  the 
work  of  the  world  has  ever  been  done 
by  the  doers,  not  by  the  scribes. 

When  education  was  popularized 
many  years  ago,  the  same  standards 
were  retained  that  had  been  employed 
in  the  schools  founded  for  such  pro- 
fessional training.  The  fact  that 
public  education  was  to  serve  an 
entirely  different  purpose  scarcely 
dawned  upon  the  "himianistic"  re- 
formers. Only  now  do  we  begin  to 
realize  that  reading,  writing  and  ari- 
thmetic are  not  all  there  is  of  educa- 
tion ;  that  a  man  can  be  educated  and 
successful  in  life  without  being  a 
good  speller,  a  fluent  reader,  or  an 
expert  at  figures.  A  friend  of  mine 
in  New  York  who  is  an  excellent 
business  man,  managing  a  large  con- 
cern, has  always  been  woefully  defi- 
cient in  number  work.  Coltmms  of 
figures  appall  him.  When  I  asked 
him  how,  under  the  circumstances,  he 
could  be  so  successful  in  business,  he 
smiled  and  said:  "Why  should  I 
trouble  myself  with  my  accounts 
when  I  can  hire  a  good  bookkeeper 
for  $60  a  month?"  Here  we  have 
the  revival  of  the  "scribe"  in  another 
form;  my  friend  was  the  "doer;" 
his  bookkeeper  was  the  "scholar." 

School  education  as  at  present 
tmderstood,  with  its  bookishness  and 
one-sidedness,  does  not  appeal  to  all 
children.  In  fact,  the  great  mass  of 
people  is  more  work-minded  than 
book-minded.      I    choose    the    word 


"work-minded"  in  preference  to 
"hand-minded,"  because  the  latter 
word  is  oftentimes  used  to  designate 
a  type  of  mind  which  is  less  intellec- 
tual than  that  of  the  "book-minded" 
person.  But  a  book-minded  person 
may  in  reality  be  much  more  stupid 
than  a  work-minded  one.  Our  arti- 
sans and  farmers  not  infrequently 
have  deep  and  wonderful  thoughts 
of  their  own,  while  our  learned  pro- 
fessors may  lose  themselves  in  ab- 
struse notions  and  artificial  distinc- 
tions. Is  a  good  blacksmith  sub- 
normal in  comparison  with  a  physi- 
cian? Perhaps  he  could  not  become 
a  good  physician,  but  he  does  make 
an  excellent  blacksmith.  Does  the 
university  standard  determine  nor- 
mality of  mind?  There  is  a  trite 
saying  that  we  have  many  a  bad 
doctor  who  ought  to  have  been  a 
blacksmith;  and  many  a  bad  black- 
smith who  might  have  been  a  good 
doctor.  This  does  not  indicate  a  dif- 
ference in  normality,  or  a  compari- 
son of  an  inferior  and  a  superior 
type.  It  simply  indicates  difference  in 
type. 

And  there  is  even  another  side  to 
this  problem.  Sixty  years  ago  an 
Englishman,  by  the  name  of  Carter, 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  "the  artificial 
production  of  stupidity  in  schools." 
Professor  R.  Thomas  E.  Shields,  of 
the  Catholic  University  in  Washing- 
ton, has  written  a  book  on  the  "Mak- 
ing and  Unmaking  of  the  Dullard." 
Both  refer  to  the  results  of  faulty 
methods  of  teaching.  Often  it  is 
just  the  bright  boy  or  girl  who 
suffers  from  this  cause.  The  mere 
conforming  child,  even  with  little 
brain  power,  can  perhaps  survive  just 
any  kind  of  training. 

To  show  how  complex  the  problem 
of  some  children  is,  I  will  quote  a 
case  from  the  records  of  the  Educa- 
tional Clinic  of  the  National  Assoda- 
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tion  for  the  Study  and  Education  of 
exceptional  Children.  The  case  of 
this  boy  of  fourteen  was  reported  to 
me  from  a  neighboring  town  with  the 
explanation  that  he  had  been  in  the 
same  primary  grade  for  five  years. 
"This  boy  has  a  most  decided  handi- 
cap in  his  greatly  impaired  vision 
which  the  glasses  he  wears  do  not 
really  correct.  In  addition,  he  is 
deaf  in  his  left  ear  and  the  hearing 
in  his  right  ear  is  diminished.  These 
two  defects  alone  help  to  explain  his 
failure  in  the  ordinary  school  where 
no  attention  can  be  paid  to  them. 
Whether  the  shortness  of  his  visual 
and  auditory  memory,  and  his  prac- 
tical illiteracy  are  due  only  to  these 
two  defects,  or  also  to  the  fracture 
at  the  base  of  skull  and  the  conse- 
quent inflammation  of  brain  which 
he  suffered  when  a  child  of  two  or 
three  years,  is  doubtful.  Of  course 
there  is  a  chance  of  a  brain  lesion 
having  occurred  at  that  time. 

"He  is  certainly  very  backward  in 
everything  that  refers  to  the  use  of 
words.  His  spelling  is  wretched 
owing  to  his  lack  of  phonetic  con- 
cept His  visual  imagination  is  poor. 
A  picture  story  means  little  to  him, 
while  he  can  cotmt  he  cannot  con- 
struct numbers  on  the  abacus.  In 
contrast  to  this  is  his  quickness  in 
identifying  and  adding  figures  with 
dice. 

"On  the  other  hand,  to  everything 
that  implies  action  he  responds  well 
and  shows  good  retention.  He  can 
carry  out  nine  directions  given  simul- 
taneously without  a  single  break.  Out 
of  school  his  life  is  full  of  dramatic 
interest  and  active  work.  He  has 
made  his  father's  bam  into  a  club 
house  where  he  inspires  his  compan- 
ions to  play  cowboys  and  Indians, 
where  they  have  a  moving  picture 
machine,  etc.  He  helps  his  mother 
and.  does  all  kinds  of  work  around 
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the  house.  To  have  him  kept  in  the 
same  primary  grade  (third)  for  five 
years  without  proper  attention  to  his 
special  defects  must  have  killed  all 
his  interest  in  school  work.  He  had 
no  incentive.  His  interests  therefore 
centered  on  the  out-of-school  occu- 
pations where  his  energies  had  some 
outlet.  Neither  his  teachers  nor  his 
parents  seem  to  have  known  the  real 
boy  well  enough  to  appreciate  his 
needs.*' 

Before  we  assume  any  responsi- 
bility of  branding  a  child  as  ab- 
normal, or  subnormal,  we  must  be 
very  careful  that  otu*  judgment  is 
based  on  facts.  I  will  tmdertake,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  to  point 
out  some  of  the  errors  to  which  we 
may  fall  victims  tmless  we  make  a 
very  careful  diagnosis,  on  the  basis 
of  well  selected  tests  and  observa- 
tions. It  is  easy  enough  to  pack  a 
so-called  abnormal  child  away  in  a 
special  class;  it  is  different  matter 
if  we  tmdertake  to  adjust  our  school 
work,  in  teaching  and  discipline  as 
well  as  in  moral  valuation,  to  the 
needs  of  the  different  types  of  chil- 
dren which  remain  undiscovered  by 
the   undiscriminating   teacher. 

The  first  condition  to  be  observed 
is  the  great  variation  in  the  rate  of 
speed  with  which  children  grow, 
bodily  and  mentally.  Many  of  our 
"backward"  children,  of  our  "re- 
peaters," who  are  thought  dull  and 
unresponsive,  have  hidden  powers 
of  great  strength.  Among  the  "dis- 
tinguished dunces"  who  were  "dull- 
ards" in  youth,  may  be  enumerated 
Webster,  Beecher,  Frobel,  Volta, 
Linnaeus,  Bums,  Balzac,  Edison  and 
Walter  Scott.  Under  the  caption, 
"Speed  as  an  Element  of  Weakness," 
Dr.  M.  W.  Van  Denburg  has  con- 
tributed an  investigation  which  he 
introduces  by  the  scriptural  quota- 
tion,   "The    race    is   not   always    to 
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the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong ;  .  .  .  nor  yet  favor  to  men 
of  skill;  but  time  and  chance  hap- 
peneth  to  them  all."  Among  other 
things  he  says  this:  If  Charles  Dar- 
win were  a  pupil  in  one  of  our  public 
schools  today  the  chances  are  nine  out 
of  ten,  that  he  wotild  be  set  down 
as  a  very  commonplace,  dtill  boy. 
His  mind  always  moved  slowly  and 
with  extreme  caution  from  his  earliest 
days.  This  was  his  individual  con- 
stitution. 

"If  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Herbert 
Spencer  were  two  boys  in  the  same 
grade,  Mill,  who  would  be  several 
years  younger  than  Spencer — ^and 
who  for  a  moment  doubts  that  the 
brilliant,  ready,  quick-witted  Mill 
would  far  outstrip  the  shy,  nervous, 
plodding  Spencer:  the  one  wotild  be- 
come a  petted  little  pedant,  and  the 
other  would  be  pltmged  into  the 
deepest  discouragement.  These  are 
not  altogether  fancy  sketches.    .    .    . 

"Nothing  is  more  certain  in  psy- 
chology than  the  vast  diflference  in 
the  rate  of  speed  at  which  different 
minds  work.  This  is  not  all  a  habit 
by  any  means.  It  is  to  a  far  greater 
degree  an  endowment. 

"Suppose  in  public  examinations 
as  much  time  was  given  as  is  de- 
sired by  each  applicant,  and  thereby 
quiet  of  mind  on  this  point  assured. 
Suppose  in  school  work  the  diflfer- 
ence in  natural  endowment,  in  phy- 
sical .energy,  in  physical  health,  in 
previous  training,  in  home  training, 
and,  above  all,  the  natural  gait  of 
the  mind  were  taken  into  accotmt 
in  each  case.  Suppose  accuracy,  and 
reliability,  and  completeness  of  grasp 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  were  put  in 
their  proper  places  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  work  accomplished,  the 
Darwins  would  not  then  always  be 
set  down  as  dunces,  neither  would  the 
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Mills  so  enormously  out-rank  the 
Spencers. 

Not  every  slow  child  will  grow 
up  to  be  a  Darwin  or  a  Spencer;  but 
the  slow  child,  no  matter  whether 
he  be  very  ordinary  otherwise  or 
not,  shotild  have  his  chance  with  the 
quick.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
quick  child  shcoild  not  be  handicapped 
by  the  slow.  The  pace  of  a  group 
should  not  be  determined  by  the 
averages.  Pupils  ought  to  be  grouped 
by  their  rate  of  speed. 

Again,  not  every  quick  child  is  a 
bright  child,  that  is  to  say,  brighter 
than  his  fellows  of  slower  gait.  He 
simply  covers  ground  faster  than 
others.  There  may  be  a  time  com- 
ing when  his  gait  is  slackened,  or 
when  he  will  come  to  a  standstill. 
Or  he  may  be  deceptive  in  his  bright- 
ness altogether.  He  may  simply 
possess  a  quickly-serving  memory 
which  helps  him  to  do  his  lessons 
and  recitations  with  rapidity  and 
smoothness.  This  memory  is  by  no 
means  always  backed  up  by  a  cor- 
responding power  of  reasoning  and 
conmion  sense. 

The  case  of  the  really  bright  child, 
be  he  slow  or  quick,  is  worthy  of  the 
deepest  study  and  greatest  care.  For 
from  his  class  come  our  leaders  and 
bannerbearers,  and  if  their  normal 
potentials,  strong  in  impulse  and  ini- 
tiative as  they  are,  should  be  mis- 
directed by  faulty  training,  or  neglect, 
or  misunderstanding,  they  may  be 
diverted  into  anti-social  channels,  be- 
coming destructive  rather  than  con- 
structive. There  are  many  cross- 
roads in  life's  journey,  and  the  mis- 
guided one  may  easily  take  the 
wrong  road. 

Not  a  few  of  the  exceptionally 
bright  children  who  at  the  present 
time  receive  less  attention  than  the 
dull  and  defective  ones,  have  a  patho^ 
logic  constitution  and  are  in  danger 
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of  psychic  derailment.  The  neurotic 
temperament  is  charactertistic  of 
many  eminent  personalities  who  are 
constantly  walking  dangerously  near 
the  precipice  of  insanity.  Psycho- 
pathic conditions  can,  and  must,  be 
recognized  in  childhood,  and  our 
methods  of  school  adjustment  will 
have  to  deal  wisely  with  these  psy- 
chopathic personalities.  I  will  recur 
later  to  this  class  of  children. 

Of  course,  there  are,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  line,  the  dull.  But  even 
these  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  really  mentally  defective  or 
feebleminded.  A  feebleminded  child 
may  develop  skill  on  a  high  plane, 
and  seem  brilliant  to  the  superficial 
observer;  but  he  lacks  the  essential 
element  of  human  self-dependence: 
common  sense,  efficiency.  He  may  be 
trained,  like  a  trained  horse  or  dog, 
to  do  many  surprising  things.  But 
he  will  forever  be  outside  of  inde- 
pendent human  competition.  He 
needs  custodial  care.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  dull  clod-hopper,  unat- 
tractive as  he  is,  has  in  him  the 
making  of  a  solid  man,  no  matter 
how  humble  in  station.  The  dull 
boy  needs  much  encouragement  and 
help,  but  he  will  repay  it  by  giving 
his  individual  efficiency  increment 
to  the  sum  total  of  his  country's  ad- 
vance- 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  study- 
ing exceptional  development  in  chil- 
dren the  emphasis  has  been  laid 
upon  those  who  are  distinctly  ab- 
normal, and  attention  has  increased 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  distance 
we  get  away  from  the  normal. 

But  even  a  "normal"  child,  as  has 
been  said  before,  is  not  a  pattern 
after  which  a  majority  of  children 
is  fashioned.  Normality  has  many 
different  aspects.  The  normal  New- 
England  child  differs  very  much  from 
the  normal  Virginian;  but  we  sup- 


pose that  we  can  have  the  same 
type  of  schooling  in  Massachusetts 
as  we  have  in  the  South.  The  nor- 
mal German  child  is  very  different 
from  the  normal  Irish,  or  French,  or 
Swedish,  or  Italian  child,  and  also 
different  from  the  child  of  Anglo- 
saxon  ancestry.  But  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  can  "Americanize" 
all  these  various  racial  stocks  by  fol- 
lowing practically  the  same  lines  of 
procedure,  with  the  same  standards, 
aims,  and  methods.  Yes,  we  have 
had  the  audacity  of  transplanting  the 
"little  red  school  house"  among  the 
colored  population  and  into  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  districts,  imagining 
that  we  could  ignore  the  historical 
and  racial  variations. 

The  sanguinic  child  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  phlegmatic ;  but  we  feel 
that  we  may  safely  ignore  differences 
of  temperament.  And  when  we  come 
to  the  great  variations  in  types  of 
mind,  our  sins  grow  heavy  on  us. 
The  budding  scientist  will  not  take 
kindly  to  lessons  which  will  delight 
the  linguist.  Can  we  have  the  same 
course  of  study,  the  same  class  stand- 
ards, the  same  didactic  material,  the 
same  temperament  in  teaching,  the 
same  methods  and  procedures  in 
dealing  with  the  mathematical  t3rpe 
as  in  dealing  with  the  artistic  type? 
Will  the  budding  poet,  musician, 
painter,  sculptor — respond  equally 
well  to  the  same  traditional  courses 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  middle  ages  when  schools  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing the  humanities  to  those  children 
who  were  to  take  up  the  learned  pro- 
fessions ? 

We  are  deceiving  ourselves  if  we 
think  that  these  differences  are  not 
observable  in  young  children.  They 
are  there,  only  we  do  not  observe 
them.  We  have  accustomed  our- 
selves to  teach  subjects,  not  children ; 
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to  measure  them  all  with  the  same 
scholastic  yardstick  and  to  blame 
those  as  bad,  or  defective,  or  what 
now,  who  do  not  conform  to  our 
standards.  We  grade  them  accord- 
ing to  an  artificial  division,  imagining 
that  all  grow  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  thru  the  years  of  their 
lives,  and  that  a  10  year  old  child 
should  do  such  and  such  a  thing, 
and  a  12  year  old  child  certain  other 
things.  The  result  is  that  our  schools 
do  not  reach  a  very  large  percentage 
of  children  who  will  go  thru,  out- 
wardly conforming,  inwardly  either 
indifferent  or  rebellious — ^leaving  the 
school  prematurely  and  still  in  the 
lower  grades — ^untrained  in  Aose 
things  which  they  as  individuals 
most  need — predestined  for  failure 
in  life. 

Not  that  we  must  have  special 
schools  for  every  tjrpe.  We  may 
have  to  differentiate  severely  at  cer- 
tain stages  of  a  child's  development. 
But  in  the  elementary  period,  we 
must  at  least  give  him  a  variety  of 
stimuli,  the  opportunity  of  individual 
attitude,  the  chance  of  being  valued 
in  his  own  right. 

I  will  not  here  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  vocational  and  so-called 
pre-vocational  training.  The  field  is 
too  large  to  be  treated  properly  in 
this  short  space.  Let  me  merely  say 
this.  Pre-vocational  training  is  a 
misnomer  or  else  a  mistake.  The 
yotmg  child  must  not  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  single  groove  of  mental 
advance.  Recognition  of  his  special 
type  and  of  his  individual  mental 
attitude  is  not  identical  with  drill  in 
a  circumscribed  field.  Again,  voca- 
tional training  itself,  for  the  child 
of  riper  years,  when  a  choice  must 
or  can  be  made,  is  wrong  unless  it 
it  based  upon  a  close  study  of  indi- 
vidual type  and  capacity,  and  accom<» 
panied  by  systematic  vocational  guid- 
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ance.  To  confine  the  idea  of  ''voca- 
tional training*'  to  notions  of  manual, 
agricultural,  and  technical  pursuits, 
is  anyway  a  misconception  of  the 
underlying  principle.  Yet,  this  is 
predsdy  what  is  being  done  in  some 
places. 

Mention  has  already  been  made 
of  the  pathological  cases  requiring 
differentiation  in  educational  ap- 
proach and  method.  I  will  refer  at 
this  point  to  some  defects  which  are 
more  frequent  than  is  supposed.  A 
list  of  diseases  affecting  childhood 
and  of  the  numbers  suffering  from 
affections  of  the  eye  and  ear,  of  the 
teeth,  of  the  heart  and  lungs,  etc, 
would  perhaps  amaze  you.  These 
things  and  their  meaning  in  the 
educational  career  of  a  child  are 
mostly  overlooked.  Think  only  of 
eye  and  ear  defects.  There  have 
been  boys  in  school,  falling  behind 
in  their  studies,  accused-  of  being 
inattentive,  stubborn,  mentally  de- 
fective, morally  perverse,  who  suf- 
fered from  nothing  but  hardness  of 
hearing  and  impairment  of  vision. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  chil- 
dren are  not  always  conscious  of 
their  own  defect;  that  children  who 
are  hard-of-hearing  quickly  learn  the 
art  of  lip-reading,  automatically ;  that 
there  is  great  superficiality  in  medi- 
cal supervision  and  home  observa- 
tion, these  children  will  grow  up  in 
an  imperfectly  sensed  environment 
and  will  remain  forever  handicapped. 
The  sad  effect  which  these  defects 
have  upon  the  arts  of  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic  is  more  than 
equaled  by  the  effect  certain  defects 
of  the  brain  centers  may  produce — 
defects  which,  by  the  way,  do  not 
effect  the  general  intelligence  at  all. 
What  I  have  in  mind  are  the  dis- 
eases known  as  word-deafness  and 
word-blindness,  alexia  and  agraphis, 
and  other  disturbances  of  the  speech 
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centers.     These  are  not  readily  de- 
tected by  teachers  or  parents. 

It  would  hardly  seem  necessary 
to  mention  the  physical  depletion, 
the  disturbance  of  the  metabolic  proc- 
esses of  the  body  following  some  of 
the  ordinary  children's  diseases,  like 
measles,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever, 
etc.,  and  which  require  immediate 
adjustment  of  all  school  require- 
ments to  the  individual  case.  The 
strictest  cooperation  of  home  and 
school,  of  family  physician  and 
school  physician,  is  required.  Paren- 
thetically I  will  add  that  regular 
measurements  of  the  body  will  aid 
greatly  in  detecting  early  signs  of 
danger. 

Ill 

Every  teacher  should  train  him- 
self in  the  art  of  reading  danger 
signah.  These  are  particularly  sig- 
nificant in  the  development  of  those 
neurotic  troubles  which  may  eventu- 
ally throw  out  a  child's  chances  for 
sane  development  altogether.  There 
are  two  distinct  periods  when  special 
danger  is  near.  One  is  the  ^'fatigue 
period"  around  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight,  when  the  brain  has  reached 
practically  its  full  growth  in  bulk, 
and  when  the  heart  changes  the 
direction  of  the  blood  supply  towards 
other  organs.  At  this  time,  much 
caution  is  needed  to  relieve  the  child 
of  heavy  school  work  under  confine- 
ment; he  must  have  much  time  for 
rest  and  out-door  recreation.  Of  the 
second,  the  pubescent  and  adolescent 
period  (which  may  be  subdivided  into 
several  sections),  I  will  speak  again. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  of  the  more 
important  danger  signals. 

Fretfulness  may  have  its  cause  in 
a  great  number  of  various  condi- 
tions, notably  indigestion.  It  also 
has  its  neuropathic  aspect.      Laziness 


is  often  a  symptom  of  anemia  or  of 
neurasthemnia,  of  vasomotor  dis- 
turbances; or  it  may  be  caused  by 
mal-nutrition,  over-exertion  at  home, 
lack  of  sleep,  or  lack  of  ventilation 
in  the  boy's  sleeping-chamber — or  in 
the  school  room.  Some  people  need 
more  fresh  air  than  others;  none  of 
us  really  get  enough  of  it.  We  are 
tempted  to  feel  very  much  vexed 
when  a  child  makes  grimaces,  when 
he  is  inclined  to  giggle  and  babble,  or 
to  disturb  the  artificial  discipline  of 
the  school  room  by  whispering.  Yet, 
these  manifestations,  when  they  are 
not  perfectly  natural  expressions  of  a 
child's  over-flowing  life  intensity — 
as  well  as  other  symptoms,  like 
snifling,  coughing,  restlessness,  and 
inattention,  may  be,  and  often  are, 
symptoms  of  nervous  disease.  They 
may  be  enumerated  among  the  so- 
called  habit-tics  like  twitching,  shrug- 
ging, shuffling,  grinning,  sighing, 
yawning,  echolalia  (repetition  of 
words  spoken  by  another,  as  f.  i. 
repeating  a  question  before  answer- 
ing it),  uttering  curious  sounds  as 
chirping,  etc.  Again,  momentary  in- 
attention and  absentmindedness  may 
be  due  to  a  mild  form  of  petit  mal 
(epilepsy).  Sudden  attacks  of  ex- 
citement,  outbreaks   of   temper,    de- 

structiveness,  hitting  other  children, 
and  the  like,  suggest  the  presence  of 
what  has  been  called  psychic  epilepsy. 
Children's  lies  are  a  chapter  in  them- 
selves. Books  have  been  written  on 
children  as  witnesses,  showing,  how 
unreliable  the  statements  of  children 
are,  even  of  those  who  are  generally 
truthful.  A  tendency  to  lie,  to  tdl 
stories,  is  characteristic  of  certain 
hysterical  conditions,  and  symptomatic 
of  certain  developmental  periods. 

Examples  of  this  kind  may  be 
multiplied  to  exhaustion.  I  will 
speak  only  of  one  or.  two  things  more 
particularly   before   closing,   and  in- 
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vite  particular  attention  to  these 
points. 

The  period  of  sexual  development 
is  one  full  of  pitfalls  and  grave  perils. 
Physically:  Because  now  the  most 
important  organs  of  the  body  reach 
that  maturity  which  is  required  to 
establish  the  reproductive  function. 
This  leads  to  local  irritations  and  to 
such  general  strain  of  the  circulatory 
apparatus,  in  addition  to  the  great  de- 
mands made  upon  the  nervous  system, 
that  a  child  is  violently  tempted  to 
yield  to  impulses  which  he  neither 
understands  nor  is  able  to  control 
wisely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  blind 
ourselves  against  these  conditions; 
not  only  the  teacher,  but  the  parent 
leaves  the  child  well  enough  alone  at 
this  critical  period — when  he  needs 
the  wisest  teachings  —  trusting  to 
chance,  or  to  some  imaginary  "inner 
power  of  resistance",  or  to  "Provi- 
dence", that  he  will  come  out  all  right. 

Again,  the  new  forces  cause  an 
emotional  upheaval  even  in  the  child 
of  good  habits  and  a  sane  heredity. 
He  revises  his  standards  of  conduct, 
and  begins  to  feel  his  own  individu- 
ality. Unless  properly  handled,  he 
will  slip  out  of  our  fingers,  or  will  be 
inwardly  resentful  and  disrespectful; 
he  may  harbor  thoughts  of  hatred 
against  established  rules  and  gov- 
enunent  and  become  de-socialized. 
Here  is  often  the  beginning  of  a 
criminal  career.  The  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  problem  of  sex 
development.  Reversals  into  primi- 
tive methods  of  instinctive  activity 
are  not  infrequent.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a  distinct  danger  of  neu- 
rasthenic  disintergration  at  this 
period;  cases  of  sexual  neurasthenia 
have  their  sinister  bearings  upon  a 
child's  mental  development 


School  work,  and  educational  pro- 
visions  in  general,  must  be  most  coxe- 
fully  adjusted  and  individualised  ai 
this  time.  For  not  only  do  children 
mature  at  very  different  ages,  but  the 
sex  instinct  is  differently  developed 
in  different  individuals.  There  are 
various  sex  types,  each  one  requir- 
ing a  different  educational  and  phy- 
sical r^me. 

The  first  thought  that  may  come  to 
you  in  this  connection  is  the  teach- 
ing of  sex  hygiene,  so  enthusiastically 
advocated  by  many  in  recent  jrears. 
I  have  certainly  no  objections  to  a 
well-balanced  teaching  of  the  facts  of 
sexual  propagation.  On  the  con- 
trary: I  consider  it  an  educational 
imperative.  If  we  fed  that  children 
should  learn  about  the  facts  of 
nature  and  life,  and  about  the  hygiene 
of  their  body  and  of  the  community, 
it  would  seem  absolutely  absurd  to 
ignore  the  most  essential  part  of  this 
information.  Ignorance  is  certainly 
not  virtue — besides,  we  cannot  keep 
our  children  from  learning  these 
things  from  other  sources,  mostly  in 
a  perverted  manner  which  makes 
them  look  askance  at  their  progeni- 
tors. 

But  on  the  other  hand — ^while 
ignorance  is  not  virtue — knowledge  is 
not  virtue  either.  Mere  knowledge 
has  never  fortified  a  child  against 
temptation — ^it  was  often  enough  a 
direct  incentive  to  probe  into  the 
interesting  mystery.  Sexual  educa- 
Hon  will  include  sexual  hygiene;  but 
it  is  a  much  bigger  thing,  it  is  a 
spiritual  thing.  And  here,  school  and 
home  have  the  solemn  duty  of  most 
intimate  co-operation  to  reach  the 
individual — for  the  personal  equa- 
tion means  here  more  than  in  any 
other  relation  of  man  to  man.  The 
curriculum  of  the  school  must  be  so 
elastic  at  this  time  that  these  indi- 
vidual differences  can  be  taken  into 
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account.  In  general,  it  must  pro- 
vide for  the  teaching  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  human  race,  of  histori- 
cal perspectives  and  epochal  develop- 
ments, so  as  to  carry  the  individual 
away  from  his  own  ptmy  self  into 
the  lofty  heights  of  spiritual  aims 
and  purposes.  The  lives  of  our 
great  men  must  be  held  up  to  our 
youths,  not  as  shadows,  but  as  human 
entities,  with  their  frailties  and  their 
strengths,  so  that  they  may  feel  akin 
to  them  and  capable  of  reaching  up 
to  them. 

Sexual  education  is  in  part  a  mat- 
ter of  training  a  child  in  habits  of 
cleanliness,  of  physical  and  mental 
self-control,  of  self-respect  and  self- 
improvement.  It  depends  upon  proper 
physical  training  so  that  the  body 
may  be  strong,  vigorous  and  endur- 
ing, capable  of  withstanding  physical 
and  emotional  strain.  "Men  sana  in 
corpore  sane/*  It  depends  upon  the 
cultivation  of  the  habits  of  truthful- 
ness and  exactitude.  Truthfulness 
in  the  prompt  and  unvarnished  state- 
ments of  question  and  answer  in 
matters  where  the  child  wants  in- 
formation, help  and  guidance.  Truth 
in  our  answers.  Yes.  But  not  neces- 
sarily the  whole  truth  at  once.  There 
are  stages  of  intellectual  growth  in 
the  child  to  which  the  answers  can 
be  adjusted.  And  the  truth  is  not 
merely  a  physiological,  truth;  there 
is  a  spiritual  truth.  The  sexual  life 
of  man  is  bound  up  with  the  highest 
emotions  and  ambitions;  with  the  in- 
stinct and  passion  of  love  with  all 
its  wonderful  tenderness;  with  the 
sweet  emotions  of  true  fatherhood 
and  motherhood,  with  the  instinct  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  self,  of  a 
new  realization  of  the  self,  of  a 
spiritual  no  less  than  a  bodily  re-in- 
carnation. The  sexual  instinct  has 
been  the  basis  of  the  earliest  myth- 
ologies  and   religious   Creation,   the 


polarity  of  the  male  and  female  ele- 
ment in  creation,  and  the  mystery  of 
procreation,  have  inspired  religious 
thinkers  of  all  times,  and  have  given 
color  even  to  the  most  spiritual  of  all 
religions  which  rec(^izes  the  father- 
hood of  God.* 

And  this  brings  me  to  my  last 
point.  The  period  of  adolescence  is 
also  the  period  of  a  religious  up- 
heaval. The  younger  child  takes 
creeds  and  doctrines  on  faith;  in  his 
religious  development,  there  are  dis- 
tinct stages  of  reverberations  of 
ancient  religious  instincts  and  mental 
attitudes.  At  one  time,  he  is  like 
the  fetish-worshipper  of  primitive 
times;  to  him,  nature  speaks  her 
various  language,  and  he  personifies 
animals  and  plants.  In  the  growth 
of  the  sense  of  personality,  he  pro- 
jects himself  into  manifold  forms  of 
life.  The  idea  of  spiritual  entities 
grows  slowly  and  erratically;  the 
pubescent  child  enters  into  a  period 
of  doubt  and  unbelief  during  which 
there  is  danger  of  getting  him  away 
entirely  from  the  spiritual  life.  Not 
all  children  go  through  the  regular 
stages  of  development  at  the  same 
rate  of  speed,  so  that  not  every  child 
of  eight  will  ask:  Is  this  story  true? — 
and  not  every  child  of  11  or  12 
will  pass  from  the  stage  of  simple 
belief  into  that  of  doubt.  Thus,  there 
has  to  be  adjustment  to  the  psycho- 
logical stage  a  child  is  in  at  a  given 
time.  But  far  more  important  is  the 
fact  that  children  differ  very  much 
in  religious  attitude,  and  what  affects 
one  does  not  reach  the  pther  at  all. 
This  difference  in  religious  attitude 
is  the  final  psychological  cause  of  the 
variations  in  creed  and  sect.  Most 
receive  their  religious  symbols  by  tra- 
dition, and  the  conforming  child  of 
pubescent  age  will  keep  to  this  tradi- 
tion by  force  of  habit.  The  think- 
ing child,  in  his  endeavor  to  find  for 
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himself  an  outlet  for  his  religious 
instincts  and  longings,  passing 
through  a  period  of  stress  and  strain, 
of  religious  conversion  and  passion, 
or  .  of  indifference  and  irreverance, 
will  lose,  with  the  creed  handed  down 
to  him,  religion  itself. 

The  problem  of  religious  instruc- 
tion and  training  is  a  deep  one,  and 
the  teaching  in  school,  and  Sun- 
day school,  and  church,  and  home, 
has  recently  been  very  much  under 
discussion.  We  cannot  solve  it  by 
adhenng  to  narrow-minded  dogma- 
tism; we  must  have  a  broad-minded 
recognition  of  actual  facts  in  the  life 
history  of  the  child  mind.  The  sym- 
bols which  to  the  individual  child  will 
express  the  religious  verities  and  in- 
fluences may  differ   from  ours  and 

we  may  mourn  that  he  cannot  see 
the  eternal,  the  fundamental,  the  first 
cause  of  things,  the  divine,  with  our 
own  eyes.  Let  us  be  satisfied  if  he 
sees  them  at  all,  even  though  in  his 
own  way,  with  his  own  eyes.  I 
have  sometimes  compared  religious 
conception  to  the  perception  of  a 
rainbow;  each  one  of  us  sees  his 
own  rainbow,  no  two  of  us  see  the 
same  one.  Or  rather,  the  rainbow 
as  such  does  not  exist;  it  is  merely 
the  product  of  a  refraction  which 
affects  each  pair  of  eyes  separately. 
The  color  is  not  in  the  sky — ^it  is  in 
our  eye,  in  our  visual  brain  center,  in 
our  mind.  But  although  there  is  no 
actual  rainbow,  and  rainbow  chasing 
is  a  fool's  errand,  there  is  the  phe- 
nomenon behind  it,  the  wonderful 
laws  of  light  and  refraction  and 
vision  governing  a  multitude  of  mani- 
festations of  the  eternal.  The  rain- 
bow is  an  individual  reality,  a  spirit- 
ual reality,  the  symbol  through  which 
we  perceive  the  Law  of  the  Uni- 
verse. 

Likewise,  each  set  of  creeds  is  like 
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the  rainbow.  No  two  persons  see 
God  in  the  same  way.  Each  one 
sees  Him  with  his  own  spiritual  eyes, 
and  worships  Him  according  to  his 
own  spiritual  temperament,  mental 
attitude,  and  emotional  character. 
Recognizing  this,  we  may  have  to  be 
content  in  following  up  a  child's 
spiritual  development  without  trying 
to  force  it  along  definite  lines,  hand- 
ling it  tenderly  as  the  gardener  will 
handle  and  nurse  a  delicate  plant.  For 
it  implies  the  most  subtle  of  mental 
forces,  and  the  most  obscure  and 
eluding  of  emotional  elements.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  guide  our  children  so 
that  they  have  two  things : 

One  is  REVERENCE— reverence 

for  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  LIFE 
and  Creation — ^that  reverence  which 
will  inspire  them  to  look  upon  each 
creature  and  plant  and  rock  with  the 
eye  of  the  worshipper  of  the  eternal 
forces  which  are  behind  them.  Give 
them  that  sense  of  reverence  of 
which  the  poet  sings: 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand. 
Little  flower— but  if   I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  Ckxi  and  man  is. 

— Tennyson, 

The  other  is  implied  in  this  last 
thot^ht :  TRUTH,  or  rather  the  seek- 
ing after  truth — a  longing  for  that 
light  which  shines  only  in  pure  souls, 
which  makes  for  righteousness,  for 
justice,  for  all  the  vital  things  of 
human  life.  Finite  man  is  too  small 
to  see  or  tmderstand  the  whole  trudi 
at  any  time.  He  can  only  love  it, 
and  strive  for  it,  and  must  be  satis- 
fied with  an  earnest  hope  that  he  is 
continually  coming  nearer  to  it.  This 
implies  also  a  spirit  of  modesty  and 
humility  which  it  is  well  for  our 
boys  to  be  nurtured  in.    It  is  only 
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another  form  of  the  reverential  at- 
titude. 

This  attitude  is  well  expressed  in 
the  lines  of  the  German  poet  of  more 
than  a  century  ago,  Gotthold  Ephraim 
Lessing,  who  wrote: 

If  the  Lord  God  would  hold  out 
His  two  hands  to  me  and  say:  In 
my  right  hand  I  offer  you  Truth,  and 
in  my  left  hand  I  offer  you  the  Love 
of  Truth,  with  the  condition  always 
to  err — choose!  I  would,  humbly, 
grasp  his  left  and  pray:  Lord,  give 
Thy  bounty — ^the  whole  Truth  is 
Thine  alone! 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  brief  argument.  I 
have  hardly  touched  the  subject  and 
many  things  have  remained  unsaid, 
many  details  and  explanations  have 
been  omitted  which  would  have  made 


my  argument  clearer  and  more  pow- 
erful. Perhaps  some  of  my  conten- 
tions and  suggestions  will  be  consid- 
ered far-fetched  and  ill-grounded. 
But  they  have  come  from  the  earnest 
desire  to  contribute  the  results  of 
some  honest  study  of  child  nature  to 
your  problems.  I  feel  that  children 
who  have  their  individual  needs  un- 
derstood, who  .  are  under  the  mag- 
netic influence  of  teachers  whose 
hearts  go  to  the  very  depths  of  a 
child's  soul,  who  make  each  one  fed 
that  he  is  a  personality  in  his  own 
right,  worthy  of  respect  and  inspira- 
tion ;  we  shall  have  fewer  complaints 
about  failures.  Let  us  give  to  each 
child  the  poet's  blessing: 

"To  thine  own  self  be  true, 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day, 

Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 
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npO  the  thoughtful  observer  no  one 
■■■  fact  demonstrated  by  the  present 
condition  of  our  country,  the  con- 
dition of  being  actively  engaged  in 
war,  is  as  significant  as  the  seem- 
ingly imexpected  but  thoroughly  effi- 
cient assistance  rendered  by  the 
women  of  the  country. 

While  in  a  general  way  it  was 
well-known  that  women  were  more 
actively  interested  in  public  events 
than  in  times  past  and  that  thou- 
sands were  exercising  the  right  of 
suffrage  without  apparently  injur- 
ing the  country,  the  long  rooted 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  sphere  of 
women's  activities  were  so  deeply 
rooted  that  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war  it  Airas  common  to  hear 


on  every  side  that  the  women  of 
the  country  could  be  depended  upon 
to  show  their  loyalty  by  freely  giv- 
ing up  their  husbands  and  sons 
when  summoned  to  the  ranks  and  by 
knitting  garments  which  would  keep 
them  warm  when  actively  engaged 
as   soldiers. 

This  was  about  all  the  great  minds 
of  the  country  could  suggest  to  the 
women  and  it  was  along  these  lines 
they  were  urged  to  concentrate  their 
activities.  As  soon  as  the  war  was 
an  assured  fact  every  women's 
organization  in  the  coimtry  sent 
their  pledges  of  support  to  Wash- 
ington. In  fact  the  government  felt 
overwhelmed  by  them.  "What  will 
we  do  with  all  the  women  who  wish 
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to  help/'  a  prominent  Washingtonian 
said  to  me,  I  smiled  and  answered 
"You  will  probably  advise  them  to 
stay  at  home  and  knit/'  His  look 
of  pleased  relief  showed  me  I  had 
suggested  a  way  of  escape. 

There  are  many  fallacies  which 
are  often  accepted  as  truths  and  one 
is  that  a  woman  is  more  or  less  the 
arbitrater  of  the  question  of  her  son 
or  husband's  becoming  a  soldier. 

In  point  of  fact  if  a  man  decides 
to  enlist,  he  enlists.  The  woman 
involved  must  make  the  best  of  it 
As  for  the  other  activity  suggested, 
knitting,  that  was  such  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  women  took  it  up 
automatically,  it  was  as  it  were  a 
side  issue.  They  knitted  and  are 
knitting  all  the  time  and  everywhere 
but  they  do  not  confine  their  work  to 
knitting. 

Now  that  the  war  is  in  full  swing 
and  we  are  daily  expecting  the  active 
participation  of  a  large  number  of 
our  troops,  it  would  be  instructive 
to  briefly  sum  up  what  women  have 
felt  to  be  within  the  scope  of  their 
activities.  We  find  on  investigation, 
that  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
every  branch  of  war  work  that  has 
been  latmched.  It  was  expected  that 
they  should  make  Red  Cross  sup- 
plies but  not  that  they  would  sit 
on  the  street  with  the  thermometer 
approaching  zero  and  work  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

It  was  expected  that  they  should 
learn  nursing  but  not  that  they 
should  equip  a  perfected  hospitsJ 
which  has  been  officially  accepted 
by  the  government  and  which  is 
provided  with  a  corps  of  women  sur- 
geonsi  Women  were  supposed  to  be 
interested  in  the  wounded  and  to  be 
willing  to  do  all  they  could  to 
alleviate  their  condition  but  it  was 
a  surprise  to  many  to  hear  of  the 
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ambulance  corps  organized  and 
operated  by  women. 

Uncle  Sam  may  release  many 
skilled  wireless  operators  now  em- 
ployed at  land  stations  and  transfer 
them  to  the  Navy,  as  a  body  of 
trained  women  wireless  operators 
have  volunteered  to  take  their  places. 

The  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has 
attracted  many  women's  organiza- 
tions. It  is  a  disappointment  to  them 
to  find  that  our  government  has 
not  yet  authorized  the  official  recog- 
nition of  women  in  this  work,  a  step 
the  English  govenunent  took  long 
ago.  In  spite  of  this  fact  women 
have  raised  large  sums  of  money  to 
help  provide  the  boys  with  home 
camps  and  home  comforts  and,  in 
one  instance  at  least  the  initial  ex- 
pense has  not  only  been  paid  but 
the  upkeep  guaranteed.  For  the 
untrained  woman  schools  and  classes 
have  been  opened.  Her  capabilities 
are  gauged  and  tuition  is  provided 
along  the  lines  of  her  powers. 

The  conservation  of  food  is  so 
much  the  natural  work  of  women 
that  many  feel  the  department  would 
have  benefited  if  women's  work  had 
not  been  confined  to  subordinate 
positions.  However,  that  food  is  be- 
ing conserved  is  more  largely  the 
result  of  the  women  of  the  country 
than  of  the  rules,  for,  good  as  they 
are,  they  at  present  lack  authority. 

Women  are  seldom  credited  with 
much  business  acumen  and  yet  dur- 
ing the  two  Liberty  Loan  drives 
the  sales  put  through  by  women's 
organization  were  so  large  that  the 
government  published  a  special  re- 
port of  them.  While  many  business 
houses  made  large  sales  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  of  the  men's  clubs  sold 
as  much  as  one  of  the  women's  dubs, 
namely,  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

The    government    has    appointed 
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a  committee  for  coordinating  the 
work  of  women.  One  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  offi- 
cial war  work,  that  of  the  com- 
mmiity  service  is  largely  managed 
and  controlled  by  women. 

One  branch  of  war  activity  was 
undertaken  by  the  women  of  this 
country  before  we  were  an  active 
participant.  I  refer  to  the  work  for 
the  French  wounded.  This  society 
has  brought  untold  comfort  and  help 
to  the  hospitals  of  France  and  to  the 
destitute  inhabitants  of  the  devasted 
r^ons.  American  women  have 
freely  participated  in  this  work  often 
at  the  risk  of  their  .lives.  Where 
there  are  wounded  there  is  found 
some  representative  of  this  Society. 
To  sum  up  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  officers  now  working  in  France, 
"We  are  up  at  seven  in  the  morning 
and  it  is  a  continuous  drive  all  day 
long,  far  into  the  night."  These 
American  women  have  given  up  all 
the  comforts  of  their  own  country 
and  are  suffering  the  privations  inci- 
dent to  a  war-stricken  nation,  freely 
giving  themselves  and  their  means  to 
help  make  conditions  more  bearable 
for  our  French  allies. 

In  all  the  work  organized  and  con- 
ducted by  women  a  r^;ard  for  detail 
has  been  evinced  which  has  been 
little  short  of  marvelous.  Never 
again  can  the  charge  be  brought  that 
women  jump  to  conclusions  and  ex- 
pect results  to  follow  from  illogical 
premise.  No  such  state  of  affairs 
has  been  apparent,  everything  has 
been  planned  with  infinite  care  and 
results  have  been  accordingly  great. 
In  the  few  instances  where  a  differ- 
ent course  was  pursued  the  work 
languished  and  died  out  because  no 
one  is  more  intolerant  of  failure  than 
a  woman  and  if  work  seems  without 
purpose  she  soon  loses  interest. 

If  any  one  doubts  the  truth  of 


the  forgoing  let  him  make  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  results  of  war 
work  planned  wholly  by  men  and 
wholly  by  women. 

Of  course  the  moral  of  this  is 
obvious,  work  to  be  really  National 
should  be  under  the  joint  control  of 
both  sexes. 

War  conditions  has  brought  the 
need  of  the  woman  for  civic  recog- 
nition prominently  forward  as  a 
public  issue.  In  every  coimtry  in- 
volved the  work  of  holding  the 
country  together  has  evolved  on  the 
women.  It  is  she  who  takes  the 
place  of  the  man  in  the  factory  and 
other  industries  and  so  far  has  ap- 
parently done  as  well.  In  France 
it  has  been  the  custom  to  train 
girls  in  trades  and  the  women  were 
in  consequence  better  prepared  for 
the  new  conditions  than  in  England 
where  women  had  been  considered 
unfit  for  employment  in  many  indus- 
tries. In  France  they  automatically 
took  the  place  of  the  men  called  to 
the  colors,  in  England  the  need  of 
their  taking  upon  them  the  work  of 
the  men  had  first  to  be  realized  and 
after  that  the  women  had  to  be 
trained.  At  the  present  time  the  Eng- 
lish woman  seems  to  be  proving  every 
bit  as  good  a  workman  as  a  man. 

The  Russian  woman  has  demon- 
strated her  ability  to  hold  her  own  as 
a  soldier  and  the  r^^ent  of  women 
performed  deeds  of  great  heroism 
during  the  Russian  campaign. 

In  the  countries  of  the  German 
Entente  the  women  have  been  forced 
to  take  up  the  work  and  bear  the 
burden  but  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
done  is  not  the  same.  When  a  mov- 
ing picture  company  wished  to  film 
the  workers  on  the  extension  canal, 
the  manager  said,  ''Wait  a  moment,  I 
will  order  them  to  look  cheerful/' 
The  usual  look  on  the  working 
woman's  face  in  the  countries  con- 
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trolled  by  the  Teutons,  is  the  dull 
hopeless  look  of  the  beast  of  bur- 
den. 

In  the  more  enlightened  countries 
the  noble  work  done  by  women  is 
being  highly  appreciated.  England 
has  already  given  it  civic  recog- 
nition, France  has  given  it  a  limited 
civic  recognition  and  this  country 
will  tmdoubtedly  accord  it  full  civic 
recognition. 

The  cotmtry  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  its  women  and  the 
women  should  have  the  recognition 
from  the  country  that  they  are 
worthy  not  only  to  be  workers  but 
to  have  a  say  in  the  government. 

War  conditions  have  brought  out 
many  changes  in  government  policy. 
The  need  of  concentration  and  co- 
ordination   has    created    a    state    of 
affairs    that    goes    far    beyond    the 
dreams    of    the    average    Socialist. 
Most   public   utilities   are   either   be- 
ing managed  by  the  government  for 
the    greatest    good    to    the    greatest 
number  or  are  in  the  way  of  being 
so.     In  connection  with  this   fact  it 
is   interesting   to   remember   that   in 
New    Zealand,    the    government    of 
which    is   perhaps   the   most   public- 
spirited    in    the    world,    the    women 
have    always   enjoyed    the    right    of 
franchise.     Custom  and  precedent  in 
this  country  have  placed  many  posi- 
tions under  the  control  of  voters.    It 
has    always    been    understood    that 
when     a     government     appointment 
was  for  life  with  a  pension  attached 
to  it,  it  was  only  fair  and  just  that 
such  a  position  should  be  exclusively 
the     property     of     a     voter.       The 
problem  has  then  arisen  of  how  to 
include    women    in    the    scheme    of 
political  economy  and  retain  the  an- 
cient landmarks.     The  only  answer 
seems  to  be,  give  her  the  suffrage, 
universal     national     suffrage     is     to 
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many    a    foregone    conclusion,    war 
conditions  demand   it. 

New  York  State  has  risen  nobly 
under  the  realization  of  this  obli- 
gation and  has  granted  its  women 
suffrage.  Now  the  woman  mail 
carrier,  postal  derk  or  special  police- 
man, is  no  longer  such  as  a  make- 
shift but  as  one  entitled  to  any 
position  open  to  a  citizen. 

Another  effect  of  war  conditions 
is  the  equalization  of  wages.  When 
women  were  included  in  the  work 
of  the  transit  lines  she  was  given 
the  same  wage  as  the  man  had  re- 
ceived whose  place  she  filled.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  women  were  accorded  an 
equal  wage  with  men  because  of 
equal  work.  While  riding  one  day 
in  a  street  car  presided  over  by  a 
woman  conductor,  a  cultivated  old 
lady  spoke,  moved  to  the  point  of 
expression  by  the  unexpected.  "Is 
it  not  most  unsettling,"  she  said,  "to 
see  women  doing  men's  work."  "Do 
you  think  it  right?"  "No,  I  re- 
plied," it  is  not  right  or  just  that 
women  should  do  men's  work. 
Everyone  now  will  find  their  level 
and  do  the  work  for  which  they 
are  most  fitted.  Sitting  on  a  stool 
taking  in  fares  is  women's  work. 
Scrubbing  floors  is  men's  work. 
Keeping  books,  cleaning  eyeglasses 
and  many  other  tasks  which  do  not 
require  muscular  strength  should  be 
done  by  women.  Cleaning,  washing, 
carrying  heavy  loads,  should  be  done 
by  men." 

We  are  all  more  or  less  hidebound 
and  do  not  at  once  see  the  absurdity 
of  objecting  to  women's  being  em- 
ployed to  perform  easy,  well-paid 
work  which  requires  little  experi- 
ence or  skill. 

So  we  may  say  that  the  day  of 
the  women  is  dawning.  Responsi- 
bilities  are   being   thrust   upon   her. 
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She  is  in  the  limelight.  The  records 
made  by  the  other  sex  will  not  avail 
her.  Men  may  have  made  mistakes 
and  shown  grave  incompetency  but 
women  will  be  expected  to  make  no 
mistakes  and  to  be  competent. 
The     world     moves     slowly     and 

women  move  with  it.  It  will  take 
many  years  to  educate  the  average 
women  up  to  the  point  where  she 
will  be  fitted  to  make  the  most  of 
her  opportunities.  Many  women  will 
live  and  die  believing  that  the  act 
of  voting  would  stamp  them  forever 
with  the  stigma  of  unbecoming  be- 
havior. Women  are  the  result  of 
the  training  they  have  received  from 
men.  If  they  have  developed  it  is 
because  a  large  number  of  men  have 
developed  and  realize  that  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  a  companion  than  a 
housewife  or  a  playtoy.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  I  believe  women 
will  always  be  housewives  and  the 
more  they  develop,  the  better  house- 
wives they  will  be. 

It   then  becomes   equally   a  ques- 
tion for  the  men.     Let  them  reach 


out  and  join  hands  with  this  new 
occupant  of  the  political  arena.  Let 
them  welcome  her  and  instruct  her 
in  the  great  truths  of  social  eco- 
nomics. Let  the  new  voter  and  the 
old  voter  adopt  a  new  platform  open 
to  the  light  of  day,  the  principles  of 
which  may  be  safely  taught  their 
children.  That  a  man  of  integrity  is 
more  to  be  desired  than  a  politician, 
that  efficiency  is  above  party  loyalty, 
that  no  political  position  is  worth  the 
price  of  honor,  that  there  can  be  no 
blessing  on  riches  obtained  from 
graft.  Let  us  cease  playing  politics 
and  live  them,  let  us  men  and  women 
be  citizens  in  the  truest  sense. 

Children  trained  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere will  be  such  citizens  as  shall 
well  safeguard  the  best  interests  of 
the  country. 

Women's  war  work  is  the  same 
work  she  has  always  pursued,  be  she 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  work  of 
guarding  the  interests  of  those  she 
loves  best  and  of  training  them  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  their  country. 


Overseas — For  Democracy  and  Humanity 

By  William  Charles  O'Donnell,  with  Y.M.C.A.  War  Servce  in  France 


rk  VERSEAS ! 

^^  The  word  was  rubber-stamped 
on  the  application  blank  I  was  asked 
to  fill  out  for  the  War  Council.  The 
ink  pad  must  have  been  overworked 
for  the  letters  had  made  but  faint 
impress  on  the  paper.  On  my  mind 
however  they  stamped  themselves 
with  ineffacable  distinctness  and 
magical  meaning.  The  word  sparkled 
like  a  sapphire.  It  vitalized  thought, 
challenged  imagination  and  touched 
as  with  an  electric  spark  the  secret 


sources  of  inspiration.  It  conjured 
memories  of  long  ages  in  which 
moved  Phoenician  merchantmen, 
Portuguese  navigators,  Italian  dis- 
coverers, Spanish  adventurers,  Norse 
raiders,  English  colonizers  and  * 
French  missionaries.  In  what  num- 
bers and  for  what  purposes  have 
men  gone  overseas.  America  was 
overseas  to  Columbus,  to  Cabot  and 
to  Cartier.  Africa  was  overseas  to 
Livingstone,  to  Stanley  and  to 
Rhodes.      Japan    was    overseas    to 
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Perry.  Men  for  tnilleniums  have 
dared  the  deep,  defying  all  dangers, 
to  plunder,  to  prosolyte,  to  enslave, 
to  liberate,  to  trade,  to  advance  the 
outposts  of  civilization,  to  establish 
empires.  And  now  men  are  chasing 
across  continents  and  over  all  the 
seas  to  participate  in  the  most  thrill- 
ing drama  ever  enacted  on  the  stage 
of  history.  To  become  an  actor  in 
that  drama,  however  humble  the 
part  may  be,  to  move  with  the  mul- 
titude of  the  elect  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  earth's  greatest  task,  to 
pour  one's  life  into  that  wonderful 
event  which  is  to  determine  the  char- 
acter of  cycles  to  come,  to  enridi  the 
hour  of  one's  opportunity  by  per- 
sonal contact  with  those  titanic  forces 
which  are  shaping  the  universe — is 
it  not  immensely  worth  while  to  face 
the  buffeting  wave  even  in  midwinter 
for  such  ends  as  these?  God  rules, 
not  only  among  the  spheres,  but  in 
the  sotds  of  men.  Our  truest  acts 
of  worship  are  the  sacrifice  we  make 
in  the  name  of  pure  ideals,  the  deeds 
of  service  we  render  for  the  sake 
of  our  common  humanity.  In  the 
black  night  of  this  most  horrible 
war  there  shines  the  bright  star  of 
hope — B,  symbol  that  those  who  suf- 
fer shall  not  suffer  in  vain  and  that 
those  who  go  forth  with  weeping 
shall  doubtless  come  again  with  re- 
joicing. 

"As  to  the  boasted  liberty  of  the 
Americans,"  said  Frederick  the 
Great,  "she  is  but  a  deceitful  siren." 
Wise  men  do  not  always  speak  wise- 
ly. Frederick  the  Great  has  long 
since  passed  from  this  mortal  realm. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  George 
Washington,  a  friend  of  Voltaire's. 
He  was  great  enough  to  deserve  Car- 
lyle's  great  biography  of  him.  But 
diat  which  Frederick  the  Great  called 
a  deceitful  siren  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  the  gladdest  fact  in  political 
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history.  In  the  name  of  that  liberty 
which  he  maligned  and  for  its  final 
vindication  we  go  forth  to  triumph 
over  the  sinister  sdon  of  his  house 
whose  raid  on  civilization  in  these 
later  days  has  disrupted  the  ener- 
gies of  the  world. 

No  one  need  mistake  the  diScvUty 
and  the  seriousness  of  the  task.  The 
history  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  a  startling  record  of 
growth  through  the  operation  of  an 
inner  expansive  force  which  has 
proven  itself  irresistaUe  and  is  to- 
day the  most  alarming  menace  of  in- 
ternational law  and  good  will  known 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
While  we  are  opposing  the  mightiest 
military  machine  ever  fashioned  for 
the  furthering  of  autocratic  ambi- 
tions no  man  who  understands  the 
philosophy  of  history  will  contend 
that  we  fight  against  guns  and  men 
only.  There  are  more  subtle  and 
more  dangerous  factors  in  the  prob- 
lem. There  is  a  principle  of  life,  a 
law  of  energy,  a  habit  of  achieve- 
ment, a  temperamental  confidence  in 
success  and  above  all  a  prevailing 
and  invincible  belief  in  the  favoring 
will  of  the  Almighty  that  have  crys- 
tallized into  a  national  sentiment  so 
potent  that  it  verily  drives  the  enemy 
to  daring  heroisims  tmparalled  in  his- 
tory. The  spiritual  forces  of  the 
Empire  are  in  conspiracy  with  ab- 
solutism. "Germany's  fight  against 
the  whole  world,"  declared  Pastor 
W.  Lehmann,  "is  in  reality  the  battle 
of  the  spirit  against  the  whole  world's 
infamy,  falsehood  and  devilish  cun- 
ning." And  from  Pastor  W.  Konig 
we  quote:  "We  must  vanquish  be- 
cause the  downfall  of  Germanism 
would  mean  the  downfall  of  hu- 
manity." The  people  have  been 
taught  to  believe  that  Germany  must 
insist  on  being  a  world  power  or 
cease  to  be  a  Great  Power  at  alL 


Overseas — For  Democracy  and  Humanity 


The  boldest  outline  of  what  has 
been  taking  place  in  Central  Europe 
since  Frederick  the  First,  an  able 
prince  of  the  HohenzoUem  family, 
became  Elector  of  Bradenburg  in 
1417  will  reveal  the  power  of  the 
current  which  breaking  through  the 
boundaries  of  Empire  threatens  the 
inundation  of  the  world's  democra- 
cies. Just  five  htmdred  years  have 
intervened.  These  years  have  fur- 
nished a  demonstration  of  Prussian 
prowess,  have  witnessed  the  exten- 
sion of  Prussian  influence  and  offer 
a  convincing  commentary  on  the 
Prussian's  devotion  to  the  theory  of 
the  divine  right  of  kings,  his  belief 
in  the  righteousness  of  might,  his 
perverted  diplomacy,  and  his  abso- 
lute unscrupulousness  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory. 

The  first  Frederick,  by  great  firm- 
ness, resolution  and  energy  enlarged 
the  boundaries  of  his  principality. 

Frederick  William,  the  "Great 
Elector,"  in  the  17th  century  raised 
the  country  to  a  place  of  power  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe.  A  hundred  years 
later  came  Frederick  the  Great,  one 
of  the  most  imposing  figures  in  all 
history.  With  the  states  of  North- 
Central  Europe  united  under  the 
Prussian  Eagle,  William  I  with  Bis- 
marck as  his  "Iron  Chancellor"  set- 
tled the  question  of  Austria's  rivalry 
in  1866  and  four  years  later  found 
a  way  to  provoke  France  into  war. 
The  states  of  Southern  Germany 
gave  the  Emperor  their  support, 
France  was  humbled  into  the  dust 
of  a  distressing  defeat  and  the  Ger- 
man Empire  arose  in  a  splendor  of 
military  glory  and  imperial  power. 
Irony  of  ironies,  William,  who  but 
for  Bismarck  would  have  abdicated 
a  few  years  before,  was  crowned 
at  the  palace  of  Versailles  that 
world-famed  monument  to  the  pride 
and    extravagance    of    Louis    XIV. 


Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since 
that  spectactilar  coronation.  Many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  be- 
liefs and  practices  of  men  and  na- 
tions. Governments  have  become 
more  altruistic.  Democracy  has  lifted 
its  standards  and  has  found  new  fol- 
tinent.  He  must  have  dominion 
over  the  seas  and  a  place  in  the 
that  spectacular  coronation.  War  has 
become  more  and  more  abhorrent  and 
humanity  more  and  more  espoused. 
But  these  changes  seem  not  to  have 
affected  Germany.  With  a  Prus- 
sian King  and  a  Prussianized  govern- 
ment and  with  Prussianized  diurches 
and  schools  the  German  Empire  is 
the  inheritor  of  the  ancient  Prussian 
ideas  of  power  and  aggression.  The 
giant  has  been  gathering  his  strength 
for  another  swing  of  his  merciless 
fist  No  longer  can  his  greed  be 
satisfied  with  the  heart  of  a  con- 
tinent. He  must  brace  dominion 
over  the  seas  and  a  place  in  the 
sun.  He  must  build  Eastern  and 
Western  empires  so  mighty  that  all 
the  nations  of  earth  must  yield  to 
his  will.  Democracy  must  recoil  be- 
fore him  or  must  combat  him  in 
arms.  The  momentum  of  centuries 
is  behind  the  rush  which  we  go 
forth  to  repel. 

We  are  sending  our  noblest  sons 
to  share  with  our  brave  allies  the 
shock  of  the  conflict.  The  dear 
duty  of  every  man  and  woman  of 
us  is  to  stand  by  the  men  who  stand 
by  the  Flag.  Our  valiant  soldiers 
must  have  the  most  thorough  and 
the  most  enthusiastic  support  ever 
given  to  any  army.  Thdr  physical 
and  moral  health  must  be  conserved. 
They  are  entitled  to  every  attention 
a  grateful  nation  can  wisdy  bestow 
upon  them.  Their  morale  must  be 
kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of  eflS- 
dency  and  honor.  As  they  go  forth 
to  face  the  enemy  they  should  know 
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that  we  are  with  them  a  hundred 
million  strong,  not  only  in  general 
interest  and  solicitude  but  in  a  prac- 
tical ministry  of  cooperation  com- 
mensurate with  their  needs  and  with 
the  ideals  of  a  philanthropic  Re- 
public. 

There  is,  too,  a  post-bellum  con- 
sideration not  to  be  ignored. 

A  student  once  wrote  in  an  ex- 
amination paper,  "Browning  died  in 
1889,  the  same  year  that  I  was  bom. 
What  a  shameful  exchange!"  What 
kind  of  an  exchange  is  to  be  made 
for  the  men  who  shall  not  return 
to  us  from  the  torn  trenches  of  the 
Western  front?  And  of  those  who 
return  how  many  shall  be  better  or 
worse?  Can  we  bring  our  soldier 
boys  home  better,  cleaner,  nobler  for 
their  experience?  Through  the  smoke 
of  battle  will  they  catch  visions  of 
manhood  that  will  make  them  better 
sons,  husbands,  citizens?  If  not  we 
shall  be  compelled  to  regard  the  de- 
generating influence  of  war  with  a 
sorrow  that  cannot  be  expressed  and 
take  back  to  our  circle  of  citizenship 
men  morally  as  well  as  physically  im- 
paired.   What  a  shameful  exchange! 

This  work  of  backing  up  the  army 
and  navy  with  social,  recreational 
and  religious  agencies  is  recognized 
by  the  Government  and  by  the  public 
as  a  positive  essential  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  war.  Enthus- 
iasm for  this  department  of  service 
is  increasing  steadily  and  examples  of 
heroic  devotion  on  the  part  of  people 
engaged  in  it  are  multiplying.  This 
story  came  to  me  from  the  lips  of 
a  man  who  is  himself  about  to  as- 
sume an  important  post  in  France. 

A  young  college  graduate  joined 
the  overseas  crusade  for  the  rescue 
of  civilization.  Realizing  the  need 
of  social  and  relief  work  in  a  cer- 
tain section  of  the  battle-swept  terri- 
tory he  offered  himself  for  that  post. 
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His  offer  was  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  the  grave  personal  danger  which 
would  necessarily  be  incurred.  Hero- 
like  he  persisted  in  his  request  until 
at  last  it  was  granted  and  he  went 
to  work  in  a  dugout  well  up  toward 
the  battle  front.  Week  after  week 
he  struggled  on  tmder  most  difficult 
circumstances  rendering  such  aid  to 
the  soldiers  as  his  equipment  would 
permit.  His  dugout  seemed  like  a 
holy  of  holies  miraculously  preserved 
in  the  midst  of  repeated  tempests  of 
war  fury.  The  shells  exploded  on 
all  sides  of  him  but  none  found  the 
place  consecrated  to  his  sublime  task. 
Incessant  labors  and  severe  nervous 
strain  soon  undermined  his  strength, 
however,  and  one  afternoon  death 
came  as  the  result  of  complete  ex- 
haustion. That  very  night,  after 
months  of  seeming  inviolability,  .and 
as  though  in  devilish  exultation  over 
the*  demise  of  the  plucky  secretary 
an  enemy  shell  demolished  the  dug- 
out and  the  scene  of  his  sacrifice  was 
destroyed  even  as  his  sacrifice  had 
been  constunmated  in  death.  Such 
incidents  are  but  tokens  of  the  pat- 
riotic and  humanitarian  purposes  of 
this  army  behind  the  army.  This 
kind  of  work  illustrates  the  high- 
souled  interest  an  altruistic  nation 
has  in  the  men  who  fight  for  its 
integrity  and  justifies  confidence  in 
American  ideals. 

There  is  no  conflict  between  hu- 
manitarianism  and  patriotism.  There 
must  be  no  abatement  of  our  zeal 
for  democracy.  Somebody  has  pro- 
posed a  toast  as  follows:  "Here's 
to  the  man  who  owned  the  ground 
which  grew  the  grass  which  fed 
the  goose  that  furnished  the  quill 
which  was  used  in  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If 
any  man  refuse  to  drink  to  this 
toast  let  him  be  rammed,  jammed, 
crammed  into  the  mouth  of  a  can- 


A  Bill  for  the  Promotion  of  Sectionalism 


non  and  shot  into  hell  as  far  as  a 
dove  can  fly."  Even  so  crude  and 
humorous  a  toast  may  convey  a  hint 
of  a  lesson  in  true  patriotism,  a  pat- 
riotism not  blind  to  fatdts,  but  un- 
qualifiedly committed  in  thought, 
word  and  deed  to  the  support  of  a 
nation  deserving  so  wpll  of  its  peo- 
ple. It  is  this  spirit  of  fair-minded 
lo)ralty,  this  full  comprehension  of 
the  issues  at  stake,  this  abandon  of 


self  for  the  sake  of  service  that 
constitute  the  real  glory  of  the  Re- 
public on  this  miraculous  year  of 
our  entrance  into  the  conflict  of 
worlds. 

In  succeeding  articles  I  shall  hope 
to  describe  the  methods  and  successes 
of  the  overseas  work  for  democracy 
and  htunanity  especially  as  conducted 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation. 


A  Bill  for  the  Promotion  of  Sectionalism 

By  Edwin  E.  Si,osson 


"DLOOD  is  thicker  than  water — but 
■*-^  there  is  something  thicker  than 
blood,  and  that  is  printer's  ink. 
This  country,  peopled  by  all  the  races 
of  the  earth,  is  one  of  the  most  uni- 
fied of  nations.  Why?  Because  the 
people  read  the  same  newspapers, 
magazines  and  books. 

It  was  not  the  Constitution  that 
united  the  United  States.  It  was 
the  railroads  and  the  uniform  postal 
rate. 

Any  one  familiar  with  present 
political  conditions  will  realize  that 
the  country  is  threatened  by  a  new 
sectionalism  arising  from  conflicting 
interests  and  temperaments.  There 
is  danger  of  another  Mason  and 
Dixon  line  dividing  the  East  from 
the  West.  There  is  only  one  way 
of  preventing  such  a  disaster;  that 
is  to  keep  the  people  reading  together 
and  so  thinking  together.  Congress 
should  promote  this,  not  prevent  it. 

The  proposed  zone  rate  for  period- 
icals may  prove  to  be  as  great  a 
blow  to  the  Union  as  the  passage 
of  the  Secession  act  by  the  Legisla- 


ture of  South  Carolina  in  1860.  The 
zone  tariff  was  adopted  not  as  a 
measure  of  economy,  but  for  the 
protection  of  the  village  store  against 
the  mail  order  house,  and  the  local 
farmer  against  his  distant  rival.  To 
include  books  in  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take because  it  imposed  a  tax  upon 
the  Western  reader  without  benefit- 
ing anybody.  But  to  impose  such  a 
restriction  upon  periodicals  is  much 
worse  because  more  people  read  them 
and  because  they  deal  with  current 
events  and  questions.  There  is  here 
no  question  of  protection  to  local  in- 
dustries, for  books  and  periodicals 
can  only  be  published  in  a  few  places 
in  the  country.  Local  periodicals, 
however  well  edited  and  printed,  can 
never  take  the  place  of  the  national 
weekly  or  monthly  in  its  unique  pub- 
lic service  of  keeping  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  in  touch  with 
one  another.  It  would  be  far  better 
as  a  measure  of  public  welfare  and 
national  security  to  carry  all  written 
and  printed  matter  free  of  cost  than 
to  penalize  and  prevent  the  circula- 
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tion  of  national  periodicals  by  the 
I>n)posed  zone  system.  jWould  the 
American  people  have  presented  so 
united  a  front  to  Germany  as  they 
do  if  for  the  last  three  years  the 
people  of  California  had  read  only 
San  Francisco  literature  and  the 
people  of  Illinois  only  Chicago  litera- 
ture and  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
only  Boston  literature? 

The  German  Government  under 
the  same  circumstances  has  taken 
exactly  the  opposite  course  from 
that  contemplated  in  the  American 
Congress.  The  Gjerman  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  been  harder  hit 
by  the  war  than  those  of  any  other 
country.  The  rise  in  the  cost  of 
paper,  of  machinery,  of  labor,  of 
everything  connected  with  the  printing 
business  has  seriously  crippled  the 
publishers  of  Qermany  and  has  caused 
the  suspension  of  many  period- 
icals. Of  course  it  is  the  better  class 
of  periodicals,  those  that  are  run  for 
a  higher  purpose  than  money-making 
that  have  suffered  most. 


The  German  Government,  realiz- 
ing that  the  suspension  of  such  peri- 
odicals' would  destroy  the  greatest 
educational  and  moral  agency  of  the 
country  at  the  time  when  it  was  most 
needed,  has  taken  the  radical  step  of 
relieving  them  from  the  burden  of 
postage  altogether!  That  is,  the 
German  Government,  which  is  in 
desperate  need  of  money  and  is  tax- 
ing everything  it  can  lay  its  hands  on, 
has  deliberately  relinquished  a  part 
of  its  postal  revenue  because  it  in- 
terfered with  the  spread  of  litera- 
ture among  the  people.  Fas  est  et  ah 
hoste  doceri.  It  is  meet  to  learn 
even  from  an  enemy. 

The  American  periodicals  are  un- 
rivalled by  any  other  country  in  num- 
bers, variety,  popularity,  attractive- 
ness, literary  merit,  beauty  of  illus- 
tration, independence  of  thought, 
moral  purpose  and  political  power. 
To  restrict  the  range  of  their  influ- 
ence and  to  narrow  their  field  would 
be  to  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon 
the  nation. 


The  Citizens*  Creed 


The  initial  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Manuscripts  was  completed  just 
after  the  February  issue  went  to 
press. 

The  Creeds  were  then  passed  to  the 
Committee  of  Award  who  will  sub- 
mit their  leading  choices  for  the 
opinion  of  the  Advisory  Committee 


including  Dr.  Claxton  and  Governors 
of  many  states  and  several  United 
States  Senators. 

Under  their  advice  the  Committee 
of  Award  will  then  choose  the  win- 
ner. 

We  hope  to  announce  the  winning 
Creed  in  the  April  number. 
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Preparatory  Schools  and  The  War— A  Message  from 

Mercersburg  Academy 

By  Headmast&r  Wiluam  Mann  Irvine,  Ph.D. 


'T'RUE  to  her  splendid  tradition  the 
^  Academy  is  making  a  great  show- 
ing in  this  war.  Even  before  our 
country  came  into  the  war  her 
alumni  were  giving  service  on  every 
battle  front,  including  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia, the  Dardanelles,  Salonica, 
Italy,  Russia,  Flanders  and  England. 
Mercersburg  has  four  hundred 
eighty-six  (486)  alumni  in  the  war. 
Seven  members  of  the  office  force 
and  twenty-two  former  Mercers- 
burg instructors  have  also  enlisted. 
They  are  found  in  more  than  thirty 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
service.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  training  camp  or  any  kind  of  mili- 
tary work  in  which  there  are  no 
Mercersburg   representatives. 

Aviation  seems  to  be  a  favorable 
form  of  enlistment  with  these  lads 
and  rightly  so  because  Mercersburg's 
aviation  record  is  unusually  brilliant. 
The  late  Calbraith  Perry  Rodgers 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  a  Mercers- 
burg boy.  In  the  early  days  of  avia- 
tion, when  the  machines  were  crude 
and  primitive,  Rodgers  made  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  ffights  from  Sheeps- 
head  Bay,  N.  Y.  to  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  being  the  first  man  to  fly  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  Rodgers  was  a  des- 
cendent  of  the  distinguished  naval 
officer  who  opened  Japan  to  the 
world  several  generations  ago.  A 
picture  of  Rodgers  and  his  machine, 
also  a  map  showing  his  achievements, 
hangs  in  the  Academy  corridor  oppo- 
site the  War  Honor  Roll.  Another 
alumnus  who  has  added  to  Mercers- 
burg's  tradition  in  flying  is  David 
Hugh  McCulloch,  Ex.  '13,  of  New- 


port, Pa.  A  fellow  aviator  said 
recently  that  McCulloch  is  the  best 
flier  in  the  American  Army.  Im- 
mediately after  leaving  Mercersburg, 
McCulloch  connected  himself  with 
the  Curtis  Aviation  Company.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  was  an  instructor  in 
flying  in  Brazil  and  Argentina.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  war  he  was 
under  contract  to  the  King  of  Italy 
as  an  instructor  in  the  Italian  Avia- 
tion Corps.  Another  Mercersburg 
boy,  the  late  Courtney  Campbell,  of 
Chicago,  who  lost  his  life  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  Germans  in  the  air, 
was  a  member  of  the  Lafayette 
Escadrille.  Forty-three  (43)  Mercers- 
burg boys  are  in  the  Aviation  Corps 
of  the  American  Army.  The  most 
prominent  of  these  younger  Mer- 
cersburg aviators  is  the  great  runner, 
J.  E.  ("Ted")  Meredith,  '12,  who 
is  now  in  France.  Meredith  is  an 
officer  and  has  more  than  one  hun- 
dred men  under  him. 

Each  of  the  four  hundred  ten 
boys  enrolled  in  the  Academy  this 
year  is  doing  his  "bit."  Within  the 
past  month  these  boys  have  helped 
in  a  Liberty  Bond  drive,  and  a  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  drive;  and  every  boy  in  the 
Academy  as  well  as  every  member 
of  the  faculty  has  joined  the  Red 
Cross  Chapter  recently  organized  in 
the  school.  A  room  in  the  gym- 
nasium has  been  dedicated  to  this 
work  under  the  charge  of  competent 
Red  Cross  instructors,  and  on  cer- 
tain afternoons  of  the  week  the  room 
is  crowded  with  boys  and  members 
of  the  faculty,  making  surgical  dress- 
ings, etc.    The  members  of  the  Chap- 
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ter  are  also  writing  letters  and  sending 
Christmas  cards  to  all  Mercersburg 
alumni  who  are  in  the  service.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  these  boys  did 
their  "bit"  on  farms,  in  shops  and 
in  camps.  Military  drill  is  required 
of  every  boy  in  school  this  year. 
The  drill  was  substituted  for  certain 
gymnastic  and  athletic  work  and  it  is 
very  efficiently  carried  forward  under 
the  instruction  of  a  drill  sergeant 
from  the  regular  army. 

A  member  of  the  faculty,  Mr.  M. 
E.  Bassett,  the  Head  of  the  French 
Department,  Ihas  recently  designed 
a  service  flag  which  is  destined  to 
be  adopted  widely.  The  ordinary 
service  flag  is  striking  but  not  artis- 
tic; it  also  is  unable  to  show  clearlv 
the  number  of  enlisted  men  when  the 
number  runs  into  hundreds  and 
thousands.  The  flag  which  Mr.  Bas- 
sett has  designed  is  artistic  and  beau- 
tiful in  its  symbolism.  It  also  shows 
quickly  and  in  a  simple  manner  en- 
listments which  reach  a  large  total. 

Everything  about  the  Academy  is 
moving  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
As  one  of  the  instructors  said  re- 
cently, "Never  before  have  I  seen 
everything  about  the  school  moving 
on  so  high  a  plane."  The  authori- 
ties and  the  boys  themselves  are  try- 
ing to  justify  the  wish  which  Presi- 
dent Wilson  expressed  recently  in  a 
letter  written  to  a  friend  in  Mercers- 
burg. President  Wilson  said:  "It 
is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Head 
Master  to  keep  the  school  going  at 
its  highest  capacity.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  detriment  to  the 
country  if  our  higher  schools  and 
colleges  were  interrupted  and  un- 
necessarily depleted  at  this  time." 

Dr.  W.  M.  Irvine,  Head  Master 
of  the  Academy  tries  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  his  enlisted  boys;  in  con- 
sequence, he  has  a  voluminous  cor- 
respondence.     The    sentiments    ex- 
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pressed  in  the  letters  from  alumni 
and  their  parents,  and  the  efforts 
the  boys  have  made  to  enter  the 
services  are  interesting.  One  lad 
who  was  tall  and  thin  and  slightly 
underweight  drank  a  large  quantity 
of  milk  just  before  he  was  examined 
for  the  second  time.  The  extra  fluid 
gave  him  a  displacement  of  the  heart 
which  puzzled  the  army  surgeons 
until  they  learned  exactly  what  had 
happened.  They  admired  the  boy 
for  his  nerve  and  accepted  him,  say- 
ing that  the  army  rations  would  soon 
add  those  few  extra  pounds  to  his 
weight.  Another  chap  had  to  under- 
go a  serious  operation  to  remove  his 
physical  debility ;  while  on  the  operat- 
ing table  he  stopped  breathing  three 
times.  After  recovering  from  the 
operation  he  enlisted.  Another  fel- 
low had  a  serious  heart  murmur. 
He  was  examined  for  at  least  six 
different  branches  of  the  service 
and  each  time  was  refused.  He 
finally  was  accepted  in  a  branch 
where  the  physical  condition  is  not 
so  important  and  he  wrote:  "I  am 
glad  that  I  discovered  some  loop- 
hole by  which  one  physically  lack- 
ing may  get  into  the  service." 

In  nearly  every  letter  sentiments 
of  the  highest  patriotism  are  noted. 
One  alumnus  who  had  a  lucrative 
position  writes:  "I  have  given  up 
all  and  am  now  working  night  and 
day  to  prepare  myself  for  the  ardu- 
ous task  ahead."  Another  who  tried 
to  enlist  and  was  refused  says:  "My 
name  in  the  draft  comes  in  December 
it  cannot  come  too  soon;  for  since  I 
cannot  enlist  I  want  to  be  drafted." 
A  Choctaw  Indian  who  was  gradu- 
ated from  Mercersburg  and  who  had 
passed  his  examinations  for  entrance 
to  Princeton  shows  the  spirit  of  his 
ancestors  when  he  writes  in  boyish 
style:  "Sometimes  I  feel  like  fight- 
ing the  whole  German  Army  alone." 
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Some  of  the  almmii  write  most 
unselfishly.  One  man  said  to  his 
mother,  who  has  two  sons:  "You 
can  get  along  without  me  as  you 
have  James  and  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  go."  Another  man  showing  the 
same  spirit  writes:  "I  expected  to 
return  to  Mercersburg  but  my  older 
brother  failed  to  pass  the  physical 
examination  for  the  Marines  and  it, 
therefore,  is  my  duty  to  take  his 
place."  Another  fellow  who  earned  his 
money  to  go  through  Mercersburg 
and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
by  putting  on  a  diver's  suit  and  lay- 
ing conduits  for  electric  wiring, 
sometimes  sixty  feet  under  water, 
writes:  "One  cannot  pursue  one's 
private  success  when  the  nation  is 
in  danger."  One  lad  just  before  de- 
parting for  France  seemed  to  be  a 
prophet  when  he  said  in  writing 
from  Princeton:  "I  have  entered 
the  quarter  mile  race  for  tomorrow 
and  I  expect  to  win  my  numerals  or 
almost  die  in  the  attempt.  When 
I  am  over  in  France  I  expect  to  do 
my  duty  with  the  same  spirit  for 
Mercersburg,  for  Princeton,  for  my 
Country,  for  my  Parents  and  for 
my  God."  Three  months  later  this 
lad  won  the  "Croix  de  Guerre"  in 
France  for  carrying  wounded  men 
from  the  firing  line. 

In  times  like  these  the  spiritual 
ideals  of  life  stand  forth  prominently. 
One  fellow  on  saying  goodby  to  his 
mother  as  he  sailed  for  France  where 
he  has  since  distinguished  himself 
said:  "Mother,  what  good  is  our 
religion  if  it  isn't  going  to  carry  us 
through  times  like  this"?     Another 


who  was  driving  an  ambulance  and 
around  whom  the  German  shells 
were  bursting  when  his  ambulance 
was  filled  with  wounded  men  repeated 
the  words  of  the  psalmist:  "The 
Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life  of 
whom,  therefore,  shall  I  be  afraid"? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  spirit 
of  the  mothers  as  they  dedicate  their 
boys  to  the  service.  A  mother  from 
the  far  South  who  has  two  sons  en- 
listed writes:  "I  am  bowed  down 
by  this  war  but  I  would  not  have 
my  boys  do  otherwise,  though  neither 
had  to  go  as  they  were  not  named  in 
the  draft."  Another  woman,  the 
mother  of  a  Mercersburg  boy  who 
broke  the  record  for  continuous 
flight  in  a  training  camp  in  the  Mid-* 
die  West  and  who  is  conceded  to  be 
one  of  the  best  revolver  shots  among 
our  aviators,  wrote  to  the  Head 
Master:  My  last  words  were,  "Don't 
let  the  Germans  take  you  alive." 
This  was  the  old  Spartan  spirit  and 
it  is  the  spirit  of  American  mothers 
today. 

In  a  corridor  near  the  Chapel 
door  has  been  placed  the  War  Honor 
Roll  of  the  Academy.  On  this  Honor 
Roll  appears  the  name  of  every 
alumnus  who  is  in  the  service. 

At  the  head  of  one  section  appears 
a  short  poem  written  by  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Rutledge  who,  like  her  husband,  has 
already  published  several  small  vol- 
umes of  verse.  Mrs.  Rutle<%e  took 
as  her  theme  the  Latin  motto  which 
appears  on  the  Academy  Coat-of- 
Arms  "INTEGRITAS,  VIRILITAS, 
FIDELITAS"  —  "Purity,  Courage, 
Faithfuhiess." 
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A  Graphic  Picture  of  Amificam  Need 
By  F.  H.  Swnr 


nPHERE  is  a  considerable  section  of 
-"-  our  country  wher  ethe  conditions 
of  our  people  (especially  of  the  chil- 
dren) are  so  deplorable  as  to  beggar 
description.  It  is  the  mountain 
r^on  known  as  the  Southern  Ap- 
palachians. A  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants  are  insufficiently  housed, 
and  they  do  not  get  enough  whole- 
some food  or  sufficient  clothing. 
Their  children  do  not  go  to  school, 
either  because  they  do  not  care  to 
send  them,  or  for  the  very  good  rea- 
son that  in  many  localities  there  are 
no  schools;  and  where  there  are 
schools,  the  average  term  is  only 
four  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
teachers  are  usually  worthless.  There 
are  localities  where  these  people 
have  intermarried,  increased,  and 
multiplied  to  such  an  extent,  with 
no  opportunity  of  making  a  living, 
that  they  are  d^enerating  under  the 
effects  of  poverty  and  isolation. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  include  the 
entire  region,  for  there  are  fine  peo- 
ple among  these  mountains,  who 
have  good  valley  farms,  and  who 
grow  an  abundance  to  eat  and  clothe 
themselves  well,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  adequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  the  marketing  of 
their  crops.  And  there  are  moun- 
tain farmers  who  have  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  who  work  and 
make  money  with  varying  degrees 
of  success,  as  do  people  elsewhere. 
But  poor  people  of  the  mountains, 
to  whom  I  shall  refer  chiefly  in  this 
article,  live  in  localities  that  are  too 
densely  populated,  and  that  are  eco- 
nomically uninhabitable. 
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I  am  able  to  state  these  facts  of 
my  own  knowledge,  because  I  have 
seen  them  in  Tennessee,  in  Georgia, 
in  the  poor  sections  of  Alabama,  and 
here  in  my  own  Blue  Ridge  moun- 
tains of  Vii^nia.  I  know  of  chil- 
dren who  cannot  speak  intelligiUy. 
They  have  not  been  with  people  to 
learn  how.  They  have  a  strange 
kind  of  gibberish,  almost  like  the 
growling  and  mumbling  of  a  wild 
animal.  I  have  had  them  come  to 
my  house  for  gifts,  but  could  not 
get  them  inside.  They  would  peer 
shyly  into  one  vrindow  or  another, 
and  if  seen,  dart  away,  only  to  peer 
in  elsewhere.  By  going  outside  and 
using  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  one 
could  approach  near  enough  to  talk, 
and  then  have  to  guess  from  ges- 
tures part  of  what  they  wanted. 
And  in  the  Everglades  of  Florida, 
among  the  children  of  the  aligator 
hunters,  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
the  gloomy  fastnesses,  I  have  had 
sometfiing  of  the  same  experience. 
But  now  it  is  mostly  of  the  Pied- 
mont region  of  North  Carolina, 
south  into  South  Carolina,  west  to 
the  borders  of  Tennesee  and  Georgia, 
and  north  into  Tennessee,  and  thence 
into  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
both  north  and  south,  that  I  wish 
to  write.  In  these  sections  are  fami- 
lies without  poultry,  vrithout  milk 
or  butter,  and  vrithout  sugar  or 
molasses  or  sweets  of  any  kind. 
There  are  children  as  young  as  three 
years  chewing  tobacco  because  it 
assuages  the  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
mothers  giving  tobacco  to  their 
babies  because  "it   stops  their  yell- 
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ing."  Cabin  after  cabin  has  but 
one  room,  in  which  the  entire  family 
lives,  cooks,  eats  and  sleeps,  with- 
out any  other  furniture  than  their 
rude  beds,  a  few  broken  chairs,  and 
a  rickety  table.  In  cabins  of  this 
kind  a  dozen,  perhaps  even  fifteen 
or  sixteen  children  and  grandchil- 
dren are  growing  up  in  ignorance 
and  vice.  Families  can  be  found 
without  the  simplest  articles  of  civil- 
ization, such  as  a  looking-glass,  a 
comb,  a  brush,  or  a  wash-basin. 

The  section  of  our  country  where 
these  conditions  exist  includes  a 
mountainous  region  of  nine  states. 
This  region  has  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  physically  and  mentally 
fit  people,  but  there  are  entire  locali- 
ties in  these  mountains,  and  many 
of  them,  which  are  economically  un- 
inhabitable, containing  populations 
that  are  mentally  and  morally  and 
physically  d^enerating  from  lack  of 
opportunity. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  this 
class  of  people.  To  a  traveler  on 
the  railroads  and  on  the  highways, 
there  is  usually  a  good  class  of 
farming  people  in  evidence;  and, 
until  one  learns  their  ways,  they  re- 
frain from  saying  much  about  the 
other  class.  But  one  day  in  a  quiet 
mountain  village,  just  as  the  fat, 
well-fed  proprietor  of  the  little  hotel 
was  telling  a  guest  that  there  were 
no  such  people  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  a  family  of  nomads  came 
tramping  by.  Two  gaunt,  hungry- 
looking  men  went  ahead,  one  of  them 
carrying  a  long  gun  and  a  small 
child  in  his  arms,  while  the  other 
led  a  lean  hound.  Following  the 
men  was  a  long-legged,  awkward 
boy,  with  his  trousers  reaching  about 
half-way  down  his  bare  l^s.  He 
carried  a  baby,  and  behind  him  came 
an  old  woman,  hobbling  along  vrith 
the  aid  of  a  staff,  and  behind  her  a 


younger  woman  with  a  frying-pan, 
a  coffee-pot,  and  a  tin  cup  dangling 
at  her  waist.  When  the  visitor  asked 
a  neighboring  merchant  where  those 
people  lived,  he  was  told: 

''Oh,  just  take  the  first  creek  you 
come  to  and  go  up  it — ^you  can't 
miss  them;  and  the  farther  you  go, 
the  more  you  will  find,  and  the  worse 
they  will  get." 

The  visitor  went  up  the  creeks 
and  came  in  touch  with  the  people 
of  poverty.  He  found  their  cabins 
wherever  there  was  a  little  patch  of 
arable  land  between  the  precipitoa<( 
rocks  and  hills,  and  even  upon  the 
mountain-tops.  Picture  to  yourself 
a  solitary  cabin,  without  windows  or 
porch,  on  a  little  patch  of  land  ca- 
pable of  producing  only  a  few  bushels 
of  com;  and  picture  in  one  of  these 
cabins  the  haggard  old  mother  and 
the  broken-down  father  sitting  by  the 
fireplace,  chewing  tobacco  all  day 
long,  with  eight  or  ten  children,  long- 
haired and  dirty,  scattered  about — 
and  you  have  a  typical  picture  of 
the  "farm"  and  of  the  family  of  the 
uninhabitable  places.  When  you  see 
one  of  these  "farms"  for  the  first 
time,  you  may  ask,  "Where  is  the 
bam?"  Bam!  There  is  not  a  bam, 
not  even  a  chicken-coop,  for  miles 
around. 

To  get  a  more  precise  view  of 
conditions,  let  us  start  from  the  top 
of  any  one  of  the  many  mountain 
spurs  in  this  vast  region.  We  are 
on  the  divide.  At  our  feet  there 
is  a  tiny  stream.  As  it  increases  in 
volume  our  descent  begins.  On  our 
left  we  see  a  little  cabin  in  a  sloping 
"pocket"  of  land.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rocks  and  cliffs  on  three  sides, 
with  the  mountain  stream  separating 
it  from  us  and  our  trail.  The  cabin 
is  a  miserable  structure  of  upright 
boards,  with  great  open  cracks  and 
nothing  to  keep  out  the  cold.    If  the 
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sun  is  shining  and  the  day  fairfy 
warm,  we  may' see  a  group  of  cliil* 
dren  scattered  about  in  the  warm 
sunshine.  They  are  bare-legged  and 
ragged.  In  such  a  cabin  as  this  we 
shall  find  the  old  crone  sitting  by 
the  fireplace,  spitting  tobacco-juice 
into  the  fire.  If  you  ask  her  how 
old  she  is,  she  may  not  know;  but 
thinks  she  is  "going  on  forty  some- 
thing." 

She  looks  to  be  a  hundred.  Inside 
are  rude  and  filthy  beds,  rickety 
chairs  and  table,  coffee-pot,  frying- 
pan,  and  a  battered  water-bucket; 
that  is  all.  In  such  a  cabin  as  this 
you  will  not  find  a  looking-glass,  a 
wash-basin,  or  a  comb;  and  the 
"farmer,"  if  he  is  at  home,  may  tell 
you  that  he  "made  forty  bushels  of 
com,"  last  season,  which  was  not 
enough  to  do  him.  Ask  him  how  he 
made  any  money,  and  he  will  tell 
you  that  he  went  six,  eight,  ten — 
yes,  I  have  known  them  to  go  sixty 
miles — to  earn  it.  And  his  total 
earnings  did  not  exceed  ten  dollars 
during  the  entire  year. 

As  we  continue  our  journey  down 
the  mountain  we  come  to  more  of 
the  cabins :  and,  as  a  rule,  they  be- 
come a  little  better  in  appearance, 
and  the  "farmer"  may  tell  us  that 
he  "made  right  smart  of  com  last 
year  and  enough  to  do  him." '  Now 
we  come  to  a  cabin  with  a  porch, 
where  there  are  wooden  pegs  driven 
into  the  wall,  and  on  the  pegs  are 
clothing,  harness  for  a  bull,  and, 
perhaps,  a  looking-glass  with  a  wash- 
basin under  it.  Perhaps  this  cabin 
has  a  crib  and  an  out-house  of  some 
sort. 

As  we  get  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  the  country  begins  to  open 
out  before  us;  fields  give  place  to 
the  little  pockets  of  land  which  we 
have  passed,  and  the  mule  and  the 
horse    take    the    place    of    the    har- 
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nessed  bulL  The  rude  cabins  de- 
velop into  houses,  and  the  fields  into 
well-cultivated  farms  vrith  out- 
houses and  stock.  And  it  is  here 
that  we  get  a  good  meal  of  home 
products,  while  we  talk  to  the  good 
type  of  mountain  farmer,  who  rears 
his  children  well,  and  sends  them  off 
to  school  to  be  educated.  But  these 
prosperous  folk  do  not  concern  the 
child-labor  investigator. 

Where  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
swing  down  into  South  Carolina, 
there  is  a  locality  known  as  the  Dark 
Comer.  It  is  the  Dark  Comer  be* 
cause  its  deeds  of  evil  and  lawless- 
ness have  been  known  throughout 
the  state  for  generations.  It  is  in 
the  upper  edge  of  the  state,  border- 
ing North  Carolina,  not  very  far 
from  the  Georgia  line,  just  under 
and  partially  in  the  Saluda  Moun- 
tains, the  name  given  to  that  part 
of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Two  immense 
mountain-spurs  of  almost  solid  rock, 
known  respectively  as  the  Hogback 
and  the  Hog's  Head,  shut  the  country 
in  on  the  north  and  east ;  and  on  the 
south,  high,  precipitous  rocks  descend 
from  a  small,  irregular  plateau, 
which  forms  the  principal  cove  of 
the  Dark  Comer.  On  the  west  the 
irregular  folds  of  Glassy  Mountain 
roll  upward  and  crumple  with  the 
mother  range,  so  that  the  Dark  Cor- 
ner is  naturally  a  country  by  itself. 
Ever  since  man  can  remember,  it 
has  been  the  domain  of  the  moon- 
shiner and  outlaw,  and  many  are  the 
blood-curdling  tales  'told  in  both 
states  of  its  illicit  distilling,  raids  by 
revenue  officers,  battles  fought,  rob- 
bery, bloodshed,  and  wanton  mur- 
der. 

Into*  this  Dark  Comer  a  man  went 
to  study  the  conditions  there.  In 
the  littie  hollows,  up  the  creeks,  and 
over  the  mountain  ridges  are  the 
little  cabins,  abandoned  now,  which 
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once  held  the  whiskey-makers  and 
the  whiskey-drinkers,  and  their  fami- 
lies  of  besotted  children.  Upon  in- 
quiring what  had  become  of  the 
tenants  of  these  cabins  the  man  re- 
ceived for  reply:  "The/ve  gone  to 
the  cotton  mflls." 

"We  hated  to  see  them  go,"  said 
a  farmer,  "for  we  foresaw  Ae  de- 
population of  our  mountains  and  a 
scarcity  of  labor  on  our  farms;  but 
the  country  is  better  off,  and  the 
labor  we  have  left  is  better,  too." 

Upon  leaving  the  Dark  Comer  the 
visitor  rode  around  the  mountains 
and  down  by  the  winding  trail, 
through  gullies  and  past  high  cliffs 
¥rith  mountain  torrents  roaring  in 
his  ears,  as  darkness  closed  in  upon 
him.  In  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gorge, 
at  last,  he  could  discern  die  dim 
light,  bright  in  the  intense  darkness, 
of  a  cabin  in  which  he  might  stop 
for  the  night 

The  light  was  so  far  below  that 
it  seemed  as  though  he  could  toss 
a  stone  down  upon  it,  but  by  wind- 
ing back  and  forth  along  the  moun- 
tain-side he  soon  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge  and  rode  up  to  it.  He 
could  see  the  white  whiskers  of  a 
man  by  the  blazing  fire  in  the  fire- 
place, and  hear  him  as  he  talked  in 
a  deep  voice.  Leaning  over  his  sad- 
dle the  visitor  called  out  the  custo- 
mary salute  of  "Howdy." 

The  old  man  jumped  from  his  seat 
by  the  fireplace  and  shouted  back  as 
he  came  toward  the  door: 

"Xight,  stranger;  light.'" 

As  he  came  out  the  stranger  asked 
if  he  could  be  put  up  for  the  night, 
and  the  answer  was:  "If  ye  can  put 
up  with  our  fare." 

That  was  all  there  was  to  it.  One 
of  the  boys  took  the  visitor's  horse, 
and  he  was  given  a  seat  by  the  fire, 
while  the  old  man's  wife  insisted  on 
preparing   him    some    supper.     The 


visitor  watched  her  as  she,  with  a 
clay-pipe  in  her  mouth,  diced  off 
the  fat  pork  held  against  her  breast, 
and  her  daughter  swabbed  out  the 
frjring-pan  with  a  greasy  rag.  Bis- 
cuits were  made  and  baked  in  the 
same  frying-pan  in  which  the  pork 
was  fried,  and  the  table  was  swabbed 
off  with  the  same  greasy  rag  that 
had  been  used  for  the  frying-pan. 
The  guest  ate  the  biscuit  and  pork 
by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp 
which  smoked  all  over  the  place 
because  it  had  no  chimney.  Yet  he 
ascertained  that  this  man  owned  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  made  a 
thousand  bushels  of  com,  the  aver- 
age crop  of  the  North  Carolina  cove- 
dwellers  being  only  forty  or  fifty 
bushels.  This  man  had  plenty  of 
money  besides,  and  several  tenants 
on  his  land. 

He  gave  his  bed  to  sleep  in,  while 
he  and  his  wife  and  daughter  slept 
in  the  "lean-to,"  his  two  sons  occupy- 
ing the  other  bed  in  the  cabin.  The 
breakfast  consisted  of  sodden  bis- 
cuits, fat  pork,  boiled  rice,  and 
coffee. 

I  merely  mention  these  living  con- 
ditions to  show  what  isolation  does 
in  some  cases  where  the  mountaineer 
has  ample  land,  is  eminently  respect- 
able, and  makes  enough  to  support 
himself  and  family. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  people  who  go  from  the  moun- 
tain-coves even  to  the  cotton-mills 
arc  benefited  by  the  change — as  they 
would  be  if  they  entered  any  other 
industry  where  they  could  make  a 
living.  I  do  know  that  any  law 
which  keeps  these  people  in  isolation 
and  its  attending  poverty  and  vice 
is  a  crime  against  child-life  and 
civilization,  and  that  the  assumption 
that  these  people  are  living  in  pros- 
perity is  false.  I  know,  moreover, 
that  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
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lars  are  wasted  by  missionaries  in 
trying  to  uplift  people  who  rather 
need  good  food  and  a  chance  to 
work.  The  people  of  the  uninhabit- 
able places  can  go  to  the  industries, 
unless  the  industries  can  come  to 
them;  or,  failing  these  remedies,  the 
awful  conditions  of  poverty  and  im- 
morality go  on. 

The  industries  are  not  going  to 
the  mountain-coves.  The  people 
must  go  to  the  industries — to  places 
where  they  can  earn  a  living.  Their 
salvation  depends  upon  moving  out 
of    the   uninhabitable   places.      It   is 


not  with  any  desire  to  criticize  the 
poor  people  of  the  mountains  that  I 
write.  My  criticism  of  conditions 
does  not  apply  to  those  localities 
where  there  are  good  farms  and  lands 
capable  of  development,  and  where 
there  is  a  sturdy  farming  class  of 
citizens,  as  true  and  worthy  a  peo- 
ple as  are  to  be  found  anywhere. 
But  the  cove-dwellers  should  move 
or  be  moved  from  a  really  tminhabit- 
able  country.  To  try  to  keep  them 
there  by  schools  and  churches  is 
useless. 


Porto  Rico  Educational  Notes 

By  Dr.  Paul  G.  Miller,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico 


The  first  Legislature  of  Porto 
Rico  elected  under  the  new  Organic 
Act,  which  became  operative  March 
2,  1917,  has  passed  a  teachers'  pen- 
sion law.  The  pension  fund  is  to 
be  administered  by  a  Board  com- 
posed of  five  members.  The  Treas- 
urer of  Porto  Rico  is  the  custodian 
of  the  pension  fund.  This  fund  is 
created  from  two  sources.  First, 
1%  of  teachers'  salaries;  second, 
contributions  made  by  school  boards. 
Those  of  towns  of  the  grst  class 
contributing  2%  and  those  of  the 
second  and  third  classes  contribut- 
ing 1%  of  their  total  receipts  for 
the  year.  The  contribution  of  1% 
of  teachers'  salaries  is  obligatory  and 
forms  part  of  the  contract  of  every 
teacher. 

Teachers  who  have  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Porto  Rico  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  from  January  1, 
1900  are  entitled  to  an  annual  pen- 


sion equal  to  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age annual  salary  received  by  them 
during  the  last  five  years  preceding 
their  retirement.  In  case  of  physical 
disability,  teachers  may  retire  after 
having  served  for  fifteen  years. 
Special  exceptions  are  made  in  favor 
of  teachers  who  have  served  less 
than  fifteen  years,  but  the  amount 
which  they  may  receive  cannot  ex- 
ceed $200  a  year. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  at  a 
meeting  held  December  24,  elected 
Prof.  Charles  W.  St.  John,  A.M. 
(Clark  University),  Dean  of  the 
Rio  Piedras  Departments  of  the 
University  of  Porto  Rico,  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  L.  W.  Rapeer,  resigned. 

Professor  St.  John  had  previously 
served  as  Professor  of  Education  in 
the  University  for  a  period  of  four 
years. 
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Symposium 


nPHE  immediate  effect  of  the  war 
-■■  has  been  to  greatly  decrease  the 
number  of  men  who  are  studying 
for  the  ministry.  The  lists  of  most 
theological  schools  show  a  loss  of 
fifty  per  cent.  This  is  likely  to 
continue  next  year  and  the  year 
after,  diminishing  with  numbers 
until,  if  the  war  continues,  the 
schools  of  theology  will  consist 
of  a  very  few  men  who  are  by  some 
physical  disability  prevented  from 
war  service.  This  will  be  a  disad- 
vantage to  the  churches  in  obvious 
ways,  but  there  are  two  possible 
advantages  which  may  in  some  meas- 
ure compensate  for  the  loss.  One  is 
the  necessity  of  making  more  use  of 
laymen  in  the  work  of  the  parish. 
For  many  years  young  men  trained 
technically  for  the  service  of  the 
ministry  have  found  themselves  as 
assistants  in  large  parishes  doing 
work  which  any  earnest  man  could 
do.  They  have  been  occupied  with 
secretarial  and  other  similar  duties. 
The  calling  up  of  men  out  of  the 
congregation  to  do  these  things  will 
be  an  advantage  in  many  ways.  An- 
other result  in  the  general  work  of 
the  churches  will  be  such  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  number  of  ministers  that 
churches  whose  differences  are  in- 
significant or  only  traditional  will  be 
compelled  to  come  together  in  some 
sort  of  working  union.  This  is 
likely  to  be  urged  forward  also  by 
the  necessary  economies  which  will 
seriously  interfere  with  the  luxury 
of  dissent.  It  may  be  that  the  war 
will  thus  contribute  toward  the  do- 
ing away  of  a  condition  of  division 
which   has  long  been   a   scandal  to 


religion.  Meanwhile  the  young  men 
who  arc  studying  theology  are  pre- 
paring themselves  with  unusual  ear- 
nestness for  the  work  of  reconstruc- 
tion which  they  foresee,  in  the  near 
future. 

George  Hodges. 
Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  newspapers?  I  am 
asked.  Since  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  everything  else  has  been  an  im- 
mense stimulation,  the  question 
means,  I  suppose,  what  quickening 
of  enterprise,  what  more  balanced 
judgment,  what  sobered  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility, what  heightened  devo- 
tion to  impartial  truth,  what  sense 
of  public  service,  has  the  war  forced 
on  the  papers?  And  the  answer  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  war  has  left 
them  precisely  where  they  were.  Its 
only  effect  has  been  to  make  their 
merits  more  apparent  to  the  once 
careless  reader. 

Editors,  it  is  true,  have  caught 
their  due  infection  from  the  general 
moral  exaltation.  Their  tone  is  a 
shade  the  more  solemn,  their  plead- 
ing the  more  earnest.  Party  passion 
has  broadened  into  a  passion  for 
country.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise with  an  institution  whose  rea- 
son for  being  has  been  to  mirror 
the  times  in  event  and  opinion.  For 
that  very  reason  the  press  of  the 
country  has  always  been  good ;  where 
it  has  not  returned  the  rip^ht  answer 
to  its  public  it  has  died. 

Longevity  has  never  been  the 
fortune  of  the  completely  dishonest 
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newspaper.  A  p^>er  controlled  by 
spedaJ  interests,  devoted  to  special 
pleading  of  any  sort,  is  never  long 
in  confessing  its  diaracter,  and  is 
soon  tossed  aside  as  any  other  busi- 
ness areolar.  In  the  long  run  ad- 
vertisers desert  a  sheet  that  answers 
to  their  dictation,  for  the  fact  is 
soon  betrayed,  and  business  men 
have  learned  diat  the  people  read 
only  the  papers  they  can  trust  and 
respect.  In  effect  the  public  has 
always  made  and  edited  its  own 
press.  It  wills  that  its  newspapers 
be  fearless  and  enterprising,  trust- 
worthy and  fair;  and  <mly  those  that 
obey  the  behest  survive. 

Till  now  only  new8p8q>er  men 
themselves  have  known  how  sensi- 
tive their  publications  have  been  to 
the  public  conscience.  Readers  leaf 
over  their  bulky  journals  and  wonder 
where  and  how  such  a  volume  of 
news  can  be  daily  obtained.  Yet  the 
news  that  appears  on  the  page  is 
that  smallest  part  which  a  metro- 
politan daily  has  made  its  motto — 
"All  the  news  that's  fit  to  print"— 
a  motto  which  any  servant  of  the 
papers  knows  would  suit  them  all. 
In  his  heart  every  editor  knows  that 
the  easiest  of  his  tasks  is  the  sup- 
pression of  the  other  kind  of  news. 
Every  public  man  knows  how  many 
reporters  keep  their  faith,  and  how 
many  of  the  other  kind  keqp  their 
jobs.  That  the  wartime  censorship, 
a  voluntary  resolve  in  the  main 
scrupulously  observed  by  the  press, 
has  been  violated  here  and  there  is 
not  a  matter  of  wonder;  the  matter 
of  wonder  is  that,  even  in  ignor- 
ance, and  even  though  the  wartime 
censor  has  clipped  the  wings  of 
enterprise  in  a  manner  to  break  the 
heart  of  an  editor,  the  voluntary 
censorship  should  have  been  violated 
at  all.  Because  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  has  long  know  what  it 
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is  to  be  under  the  everlasting  cen- 
sorship of  the  public  conscience.  It 
is  not  altogether  a  merit  of  ibm 
own  that  our  papers  have  been  so 
decent  and  highminded.  It  is  not 
alone  because  they  have  wished  to 
be;  they  have  had  to  be  decent  in 
the  eyes  of  a  decent  public 

Now  this  obvious  fact,  for  those 
who  care  to  see  it,  is  made  dear  to 
those  who  read  as  to  those  who  make 
the  papers,  as  great  news  fixes  a 
vrider  and  more  intense  attention 
upon  that  news  and  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  those  who  purvey  it.  The 
effect  of  the  war.  upon  the  news- 
papers has  been  to  bring  them  not 
a  heightened  quality  but  a  heightened 
public  respect 

Burton  Ki«ine  of  the  Boston  Eve- 
mng  Transcript. 

With  America's  entry  into  the  war 
publishers  have  become  increasinj^ 
conscious  of  a  process  of  readjust- 
ment to  new  conditions  which,  be- 
gun three  years  ago,  promises  to 
have  consequences  of  importance  to 
the  future  of  literature.  The  physi- 
cal difficulties  attending  the  produc- 
tion of  books  have  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent  The  scarcity  of 
paper  and  other  materials  of  manu- 
facture has  been  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  rise  in  costs  of  labor,  while 
the  prices  of  books,  largely  fixed  by 
custom  or,  in  the  case  of  sdiool 
books,  by  contracts  extending  over 
years,  have  on  the  whole -risen  only 
by  a  small  percentage.  These  con- 
ditions have  doubtless  forced  more 
efficient  methods  of  production  and 
distribution,  and  they  have  also 
necessitated  economies  which  cannot 
be  regSLtdtd  as  altc^ther  favoraUe 
to  the  bookmaker's  craft. 

An  influence  more  momentous  and 
far-reaching,  however,  has  been  thai 
on  the  character  of  literature.     We 
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begin  to  see  reflected  in  our  current 
publications  the  tremendous  fact  that 
America  has  become  a  world-nation. 
The  sobering  effect  of  this  truth  is 
seen  in  the  more  serious  recent  turn 
of  the  public  taste.  Fiction  is  for 
the  time  less  sought  after — at  least 
the  lighter  kinds  of  fiction.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  most  successful 
novels  of  the  last  three  ■  years  are 
those  which,  like  Mr.  Britling,  help 
us  to  interpret  our  relation  to  the 
World  War.  Before  the  War  our 
literature  of  international  politics 
was  meagre  and  largely  academic; 
now  we  are  by  way  perhaps  of  over- 
correcting  this  defect.  Once  for  all, 
we  have  become  conscious  of  other 
nations — ^first  of  their  geography, 
then  of  their  political  history,  filially 
of  their  literature  and  culture.  It 
is  not  mere  coincidence  that  within 
three  years  we  have  become  more 
familiarly  acquainted  with  a  host 
of  fine  English  poets — ^Masefield, 
De  La  Mare,  Brooke,  Gibson,  Left- 
widge,  Abercrombie,  Hodgson,  and 
a  dozen  others;  that  the  names  of 
great  Frenchmen,  Anatole  France, 
Marcel  Provost,  Maurice  Barres,  are 
better  known  than  ever  before;  that 
Verhaeren  and  D'Annunzio  are 
household  names;  that  a  wave  of  in- 
terest in  Russian  literature  has  swept 
the  country;  that  we  have  even 
learned  of  the  existence  of  great 
poets  in  our  sister-republics  of  South 
America. 

The  sectionalism  of  our  literary 
outlook  in  the  last  generation  has 
passed;  our  isolation  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  passing.  Transla- 
tions from  the  languages  of  conti- 
nental Europe  will  in  future  play  a 
more  important  part  in  the  enter- 
prises of  our  publishers;  and  our 
own  writers  will  give  increasing 
attention  to  our  relations  with  the 
family  of  nations.    This  is  the  mes- 


sage of  1918  to  the  American  pub- 
lisher. 

Edwasd  C.  Maksh. 


Speaking  as  a  manufacturer,  for 
the  present  and  during  the  period 
of  the  War,  all  should  work  for 
and  cooperate  with  our  government 
to  bring  about  victory  and  peace. 
As  to  the  future,  after  the  war  we 
should  work  and  strive  to  hold  and 
increase  the  export  trade  which  we 
have  won. 

Each  business  office  should  pro- 
cure a  globe  and  place  it  in  a  promi- 
nent position  in  their  establishment 
If  you  have  an  export  manager  this 
is  your  gain,  but  if  not  appoint  one 
of  your  best  men  to  that  office  and 
let  him  begin  to  study  and  later  hold 
conferences  with  your  officers  and 
factory  heads. 

Preach  work  and  co-operation  in 
this  department  to  give  your  for- 
eign customers  exactly  what  they 
order  with  requirements  as  specified, 
carefully  packed;  then  to  be  shipped 
in  the  proper  manner,  and  with  this 
will  come  our  reward. 

The  best  way  and  only  way  to 
accomplish  it  is  through  the  same 
sincerity  and  efficiency  which  we 
are  using  to  win  this  terrible  strug- 
gle. Both  can  and  will  be  done  t^ 
our  patriotic  business  men. 

J.  H.  Birch,  Jr. 


The  war  has  already  had  very 
distinct  results  on  Education.  Some 
of  these  are:  * 

(1)  Reduction  of  male  students 
of  the  draft  age. 

(2)  New  interest  in  military 
affairs. 

(3)  A  development  of  courses  that 
just  now  are  peculiarly  serviceable 
in  pushing  forward  the  war. 
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(4)  A  development  of  courses 
looking  towards  the  organization  of 
the  world  after  the  war. 

Shail&r  Mathews. 


The  war  has  very  vitally  affected 
the  newspaper  press  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  entire  world.  Spirit- 
ually the  press  is  more  democratic, 
and  less  dogmatic,  more  generous  and 
less  self-centered,  more  patriotic  and 
less  hypocritical,  more  sympathetic 
and  less  grotesque. 

The  chronicler  in  the  opening  days 
of  the  year  1918  is  no  longer  con- 
tent to  record  the  activities  as  though 
related  only  to  cities,  counties,  states 
or  nation.  His  concern  now  is  to 
mirror  a  world  at  war.  Lloyd  George 
addresses  a  meeting  of  the  laboring 
men  in  London  and  every  word  is 
wired  and  wirelessed  and  cabled 
around  the  world;  President  Wilson 
addresses  the  congress  on  world 
peace,  and  airplanes  deliver  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Bohsheviki  whose  foreign 
affairs  are  presided  over  by  the. one 
time  obscure  east  side  Jew  Trotzky. 
And  this  news  all  cost  money,  and 
lots  of  it,  some  of  it  as  much  as 
seventeen  cents  a  word. 

Financially  the  press  of  the  nation 
finds  itself  in  a  much  stronger  posi- 
tion at  the  banning  of  1918  than 
ever  before,  primarily  because  war 
and  its  attendant  evils  have  forced 
upon  the  press  saner  methods  and 
sounder  business  policies.  Many 
newspapers  after  surviving  the  news 
print  crisis  and  rising  costs  have 
closed  the  year  1917  with  a  depleted 
reserve.  Some  have  gone  out  of 
business.  To  be  exact  616  newspa- 
pers closed  their  doors  in  1917,  and  of 


these  more  than  100  were  dailies.  The 
outstanding  fact  undoubtedly  was  rec- 
ognition of  the  newspaper  as  a  great 
service  institution.  Through  the  aid 
of  the  newspapers  the  government 
has  registered  all  males  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  31,  raised  an  army 
and  navy  of  1,500,000  men,  sold  two 
issues  of  Liberty  Bonds  of  two  and 
three  billions  of  dollars  respectively 
— both  issues  impressively  oversub- 
scribed— and  has  successfully  inaugu- 
rated the  sale  of  thrift  stamps.  All 
has  been  done  without  one  dollar  of 
payment  by  the  government  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  newspapers  have 
been  the  chief  agents  in  raising 
$1,300,000  for  the  Red  Cross, 
$5,000,000  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
$5,000,000  for  the  Young  Men's  He- 
brew Association,  $1,500,000  for  the 
Knights  of  Columbus,  besides  great 
sums  for  other  organizations  whose 
purposes  are  to  aid  and  comfort  our 
fighting  forces  in  France.  The  trend 
was  away  from  the  one-cent  to  the 
more  powerful  two-cent  daily  news- 
paper. In  truth  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  day  of  the  one-cent  paper  is  rapid- 
ly drawing  to  a  close. 

Suspensions  and  consolidations 
were  quite  the  order  of  the  day.  In 
the  State  of  Michigan  for  instance, 
where  the  population  has  increased 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 
in  ten  years,  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  has  fallen  from  42  to  21. 
A  big  significant  development  in  the 
morning  field  was  the  consolidation 
of  newspapers  so  that  today  one 
morning  newspaper  is  acceptably  serv- 
ing the  people  of  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Indianapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. 

James  Wiught  Brown. 
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Editorial 

Japanese  Professors  Write  of  the  War  and 

International  Relationss 


Two  prominent  Japanese  profes- 
sors have  expressed  themselves  with 
frankness  in  a  special  recent  issue 
of  Commercial  Japan  (Jitsugyo-on- 
Nihon)  regarding  matters  that  affect 
Japan  and  the  war,  but  no  less  Ja- 
pan's relationships  to  America,  Eng- 
land, and  Germany.  One  of  these 
professors,  Dr.  Kazutami  Ukita,  is  a 
specialist  on  sociology  and  history  in 
Waseda  University  and  the  follow- 


ing extract  from  his  views  are  strik- 
ingly significant. 

"The  problem  of  the  war  is  not 
limited  to  simply  bringing  about 
peace,  but  goes  far  into  the  future 
of  the  new  relations  of  the  world 
powers.  I  can  imagine  no  conflict 
that  could  bring  about  such  signifi- 
cant and  constructive  thought  along 
the  lines  of  world  reconstruction,  as 
the     present     terrible     world     war. 
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Peofde  are  now  treating  i^ans  for 
world  federation  as  practical  sub- 
jects. 

"As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  us 
compare  the  thou^ts  of  btemation- 
al  leaders  a  hundred  years  ago  with 
those  of  to-day.  The  main  ccmcem 
at  the  Vienna  Conference  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  was  how  to  regulate 
the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe  so 
that  peace  would  be  assured.  The 
democratic  spirit  was  entirely  lack- 
ing. Europe  at  that  time  thought  it 
was  the  whole  world  as  far  as  politi- 
cal power  was  concerned.  They  did 
not  understand  the  spirit  and  sig- 
nificant of  the  new  world,  but  looked 
upon  a  coimtry  merely  as  the  govern- 
ment. 

"But,  to-day,  statesman  are  discov- 
ering what  is  tiie  real  nation  and 
world  organization  for  common  hu- 


man interests  is  no  longer  a  dream 
but  a  practical  problem.  This  wa» 
partly  brought  about  by  the  innova- 
tions of  quick  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  coomiunication.  While  it 
is  impossible  to  predict  the  results  of 
the  war,  the  development  of  even 
quicker  mctiiods  of  transportation 
will  be  inevitable  and  the  worid  will 
become  one  economic  organization. 

Present  international  thought, 
caused  by  the  war,  may  not  last  long 
after  peace  is  declared,  yet  it  will  re- 
main further  advanced  than  before 
the  present  war.  While  the  nations 
will  remain  politically  independent, 
there  will  be  an  economic  tmion. 
For  a  short  time  after  the  war  na- 
tions will  endeavor  to  be  economi- 
cally independent,  but  this  will  be 
only  temporary." 


Ideals  of  Great  Americans 


Americans  are  idealists  engaged 
in  a  practical  task,  and  wealth  is  one 
of  the  rungs  in  the  ladder  by  which 
they  mount.  At  times,  looking  at 
things  superficially,  it  would  seem 
that  Americans,  like  Emerson's  sea 
shells  washed  dear  of  the  sea. 

Had  left  their  bcanty  on  the  shore 
With  the  son   and   the   sand  and  the 
wild  nproar. 

It  may  seem  a  sordid  estimation  of 
a  nation's  advance  or  idealism,  and  it 
may  bring  a  patronizing  smile  to  the 
lips  of  the  cultured  Europeans  even 
to  speak  of  it;  but  that  the  money 
ideal  gives  a  fresh  brace  to  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  and  an  additional  spur  to 
his  feet  for  the  road  ahead,  filled 
for  him  with  ever  new  and  widening 
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vistas  of  accomplishment,  personal 
and  national,  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  the  spirit  of  man  has 
always  sought  means  by  which  he 
may  subdue  by  his  activity  and 
wealth  all  intractable  things. 

This  is  to  suggest  that  beyond  the 
sway  of  the  dollar,  and  only  associat- 
ed with  it  indirecdy,  as  the  painter's 
brush  is  connected  with  the  ideal  of 
the  picture  in  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
lies  the  American's  desire  for  suc- 
cess. This,  success  desire  is  not 
measurable  in  his  own  mind,  if  it  is 
in  the  minds  of  others  who  know 
him  only  transiendy,  with  a  mere 
sordid  accumulation  of  wealth* 
Some  of  the  most  revered  Americans 
were  poor  men,  and  among  them 
have  been  the  nation's  most  beloved 
heroes,   presidents,   generals,   educa- 


Ideab  of  Great  Americans 


tors,  physidans,  and  men  of  the  bar. 
Shortly  before  his  death  we  met 
Jacob  Riis  in  the  Middle  West,  en- 
gaged in  a  laborious  lecture  tour 
when  his  physicians  had  ordered  him 
to  his  bed.  He  was  working  because 
his  lifelong  efforts  of  building  up  a 
sentiment  for  social  betterment  of  his 
country's  "other  half,"  the  less  privi- 
leged half  in  this  world's  goods,  had 
left  him  little  chance  or  thought  for 
making  or  saving  money.  John 
Muir,  who  has  left  a  rich  legacy  to 
his  countrymen,  like  so  many  thou- 
sands of  writers  and  American 
idealists,  was  poor.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  Mr.  £.  H.  Harriman,  the 
multi-millionaire  railroad  king.  One 
day  Mr.  Muir  surprised  his  wealthy 
friend  by  saying,  "Harriman,  you 
know  I  am  a  richer  man  than  you 
are?" 

"Yes?"  said  Harriman,  with  a 
question  in  his  tone.  "Because," 
continued  Muir,  "I  have  all  the 
money  I  want,  and  you  haven't." 

This  was  the  same  Harriman,  how- 
ever, who,  when  he  was  tmder  fire 
for  certain  business  methods  which 
ceased  to  be  regarded  exactly  legiti- 
mate some  years  since  in  the  United 
States,  was  asked  to  give  explanation 
to  his  detractors.  He  turned  in  his 
office  chair  and  swept  with  his  hand 
the  railroad  maps  that  covered  the 


walls,  the  maps  of  the  Harriman 
system,  piercing  the  Rockies  and 
opening  the  East  on  a  straight  track 
to  the  Golden  Gate.  "These,"  said 
he,  "are  my  explanation!" 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  spirit 
of  honor  which  made  Mr.  Samuel 
Clemens  (the  man  whom  the  nation 
admires  as  one  of  its  literary  pio- 
neers, and  with  whom  no  one  con- 
nects money  ideals)  buckle  down  to 
his  arduous  lectures  and  writing  at 
an  age  when  he  might  have  retired 
gracefully.  It  was  not  because  he 
wanted  money  for  himself;  it  was 
because  he  has  assumed  the  financial 
liabilities  of  a  partner,  and  without 
money  he  could  not  secure  that  whicli 
was  dearer  to  him  than  gold:  The 
reward  of  his  conscience  and  the  re- 
spect of  his  cotmtrymen.  If  we  could 
look  behind  the  hard  working  days 
of  the  majority  of  American  men, 
who  spare  themselves  not  at  all,  beat- 
ing their  way  through  many  a  drudg- 
ing day  and  working  night,  we  would 
find  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of 
sacrificing  toil  the  lees  of  success- 
ful ambition  in  their  particular  voca- 
tion. Money!  Yes,  enough  to  get 
on  with  toward  their  goal  of  "making 
good,"  but  the  goal  is  to  do  some- 
thing worth  while  doing,  worth  while 
looking  at  and  talking  about  Suc- 
cess is  their  king  of  incentive. 
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Conducted  by  LouiSB  Hogan 


You  are  waiting  to  do  some  great  thing;  yon  are  all  watting  to  poU  down  some 
great  eviL  Perform  the  small  things  that  are  unseen,  and  th^  will  bring  other  and 
greater  things  for  you  to  perform.  You  could  bleed  and  die  for  your  country. 
Citizenship  does  not  demand  any  such  act  of  heroism.  Do  the  small  things,  and 
the  first  one  that  comes  to  you,  and  a  second  will  immediately  come.-— /oImi  Brighi. 


TTQW  to  save  food  to  help  win  the 
-"'-"'  war  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
the  family  well  nourished  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  is  set  forth  in 
a  series  of  pamphlets,  the  first  of 
which  was  issued  recently  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  child  and  menus  care- 
fully thought  out  and  arranged  are 
suggested  by  the  department's  ex- 
perts. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  department 
to  have  the  suggestions  contained  in 
the  official  pamphlets  reach  every 
mother  in  the  country.  In  this 
effort  the  schools  should  help  as  they 
reach  the  mother  easily  through  the 
child  at  school.  The  suggestions 
given  are  concrete — ^not  general — 
and  they  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  teacher  arranging  for  school 
luncheons — ^the  one  great  necessity 
to-day  in  schools. 

The  Children's  Bureau  in  a  recent 
publication  has  suggested  a  plan  for 
securing  adequate  medical  and  nurs- 
ing care  for  mothers  and  babies  in 
a  rural  cotinty,  which  should  include 
amongst  other  needs:  1.  A  rural 
nursing  service,  centering  at  the 
county  seat;  2.  An  accessible  county 
center  where  mothers  may  obtain 
necessary  information.  Should  this 
be  done  generally  the  mother  could 
be  more  easily  reached  in  times  of 
emergency.  A  number  of  public- 
health  nurses  in  the  United  States 
are  now  employed  by  county  boards 
of  supervisors  or  boards  of  educa- 
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tion.  Their  work  is  no  longer  an 
experiment:  its  value  has  been  defi- 
nitely proved.  The  Bureau  bulletin 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
county  authorities  in  Kansas  appro- 
priated money  for  this  purpose  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  public 
health  nursing  is  not  a  charity  but 
is  a  measure  for  health  protection  to 
which  all  people  of  the  community 
have  a  right.  In  one  county  in  a 
Middle  Western  State  a  federation 
of  women  was  formed  which  included 
all  the  organizations  of  women  in 
the  county — women's  clubs,  ladies'  aid 
societies,  and  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, as  well  as  small  neighborhood 
groups  of  rural  women.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  this  federa- 
tion a  tax  was  levied  by  referendum 
vote  and  a  large  stun  of  money  pro- 
vided for  health  work.  Two  nurses 
are  now  employed  by  this  county. 

In  many  cotmties  in  Kansas  the 
nursing  service  has  been  established 
through  the  emplo3rment  of  a  nurse 
for  the  rural  schools,  and  this  method 
has  proved  very  successful.  Rural 
schools  have  thus  an  example  which 
might  well  be  followed  generally. 
Through  organized  effort,  therefore, 
of  county  officials,  rural  schools, 
teachers  and  nurses,  if  once  started  in 
to  reach  the  ideal  given  us  by  Secre- 
tary Houston  who  in  1913  said  that 
if  the  people  of  the  city  would  not 
cooperate  with  the  people  of  the 
country  to  make  rural  life  worth 
while  and  efficient,  they  would  have 
to  leave  the  city  and  go  to  farming 
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themselves  in  order  to  obtain  the 
necessities  of  life.  This  ideal  of 
the  Secretary's  is  rapidly  being 
reached  in  sections,  at  least,  through 
die  Department  of  Agriculture's 
''Rural  Organization  Service"  which 
he  established  for  this  very  pur- 
pose of  reaching  the  homes  of  farm- 
ers and  making  life  more  worth 
while  for  the  whole  family  in  the 
hope  of  thus  keeping  on  the  land 
those  who  were  bom  there  and  bring- 
ing back  to  the  land  those  who  have 
left  it  yet  who  should  have  remained 
there.  This  service  is  showing  that 
country  boys  and  girls  should  have 
the  same  opportunity  for  a  good 
education  as  city  boys  and  girls  re- 
ceive. It  is  also  showing  what  or- 
ganization can  do.  It  is  all  a  part 
of  our  great  scheme  of  education 
and  all  educators  need  to  study  how 
to  use  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  de- 
pending upon  them— namely — the 
general  public — ^who  expect  such 
service  through  the  schook,  collies 
and  universities  which  they  so  gen- 
erously support  when  they  see  that  it 
is  worth  while.  We  now  have  the 
basic  facts  to  use,  the  organization 
to  reach  people,  and  the  ends  in 
view — ^why  not  fill  the  gap  and  use 
the  means  at  hand? 

Mobilizing  the  Children 

Dr.  John  Dewey,  in  the  first  paper 
of  a  series  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Intelligence  and  Publicity  of  Col- 
umbia University  calls  attention  to 
what  school  children  can  do  to  aid 
the  Nation  through  enlistment  for 
the  farm.  He  says  "the  War  of  the 
Nations  is  a  war  of  organized  social 
and  economic  effort.  Military  force 
is  only  one  factor  in  national  organ- 
ization. The  ultimate  decision  as  to 
victory  may  well  be  with  the  farmer. 
It   has  been   said  that   success   will 


be  with  the  country  that  can  put  the 
last  hundred  thousand  men  in  the 
field — and  it  is  no  use  to  put  a 
hundred  thousand  men  in  the  field  if 
their  stomachs  are  empty.  .  .  . 
The  Central  Powers  have  held  out 
because  they  could  feed  their  home 
population  and  their  armed  forces. 
Experts  have  watched,  not  so  much 
the  reports  from  the  battlefield  as 
from  the  farm.  More  important  than 
another  million  men  for  Germany  is 
the  crop.  More  important  for  us 
than  an  army  of  ten  millions  is  the 
loyal  American  farmer.  It  is  food 
that  will  win  our  battles.  We  must 
look  to  all  to  help  in  its  production 
and  in  its  economical  consumption. 
The  school  children  of  America  can 
serve  definitely,  effectively  and  wiik 
educational  results,  by  helping  in  the 
plowing  of  Uncle  Sam's  acre.  .  .  . 
If  we  enlist  the  school  children  in 
this  work  they  can  serve  with  re- 
sults as  beneficial  to  themselves  as 
to  the  nation.  In  the  fight  for  food 
— ^and  it  will  be  a  fight — school  chil- 
dren can  help.  It  is  a  work  which 
opens  the  way  to  loyal  industrial 
educational  training.  It  is  a  chance 
to  link  the  school  with  life. 

President  Wilson  says  "the  su- 
preme need  of  our  Nation  and  of  the 
Nations  with  which  we  are  co-operat- 
ing is  an  abundance  of  supplies,  and 
especially  of  foodstuffs.  The  im- 
portance of  an  adequate  food  supply, 
especially  for  the  present  year,  is 
superlative.  Without  abundant  food, 
alike  for  the  armies  and  the  peoples 
now  at  war,  the  whole  great  enter- 
prise upon  which  we  have  embarked 
will  break  down  and  fail.  The 
world's  food  reserves  are  low.  Not 
only  during  the  present  emergency 
but  for  some  time  after  peace  shall 
have  come  both  our  own  people  and 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
Europe  must  rely  upon  the  harvests 
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of  America.  Upon  the  fanners  of 
this  country  therefore  in  large  meas- 
ure, rests  the  fate  of  the  war  and 
the  fate  of  the  nations/' 

How  about  the  responsibility  rest- 
ing upon  the  people  who  can  reach 
and  influence  the  fanner?  How  can 
the  teacher  of  farmers'  children  help 
in  this?  What  can  the  rural  school 
accomplish  in  this  direction?  What 
is  the  Agricultural  press  doing  in  this 
world  wide  effort  to  feed  those  who 
need  it?  Is  the  responsibility  only 
the  farmers?  Does  it  not  reach  every 
single  one  of  us?  We  must  all  help 
the  farmer  produce,  not  only  by 
propaganda  and  persuasion,  but  by 
showing  him  how  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  reach  the  market  that  needs 
his  products. 

Are  the  elementary  principles  of 
housekeeping  taught  in  the  schools  of 
your  town,  ask  Sarah  Louise  Arnold, 
Dean  of  Simmons  College  of  Bos- 
ton. Miss  Arnold  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Home  Economics  Move- 
ment and  a  member  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Public  Safety  of  Bos- 
ton. Under  her  leadership  hundreds 
of  young  women  are  being  encour- 
aged to  offer  skilled  service  wherever 
they  may  be  needed  to  help  win  the 
war.  llie  war,  she  says,  is  bringing 
to  women  not  only  new  opportunities 
but  also  a  clearer  vision.  Since  the 
responsibility  for  feeding  the  world 
comes  back  in  detail  to  the  woman 
in  the  home,  she  should  clearly  under- 
stand the  elementary  principles  of 
nutrition,  and  we  should  require  of 
every  girl  that  before  she  under- 
takes the  feeding  of  a  family  she 
should  be  taught  these  essential  prin- 
ciples. This  is  the  work  of  the 
school  and  of  the  teacher. 

Is  such  instruction  ever3rwhere 
available  for  the  women  who  want  to 
learn? 
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MOTHBRGRAFT  T&AINING 

Homecraft  courses  in  schools  are 
being  considered  by  school  heads  in 
many  directions.  The  need  has  be- 
come apparent  The  course  in  the 
New  York  City  High  School  (Wad- 
leigh)  was  originally  asked  for  by 
the  teachers.  The  New  York  Globe 
relates  how  a  parent  called  upon 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  principal  of  Wad- 
leigh,  and  how  in  the  course  of  coa^ 
versation  Dr.  Rowe  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  his  child  to  become. 

He  answered  very  frankly :  "Some 
good  man's  wife." 

The  Globe  goes  on  to  say:  "There 
are  many  parents  whose  aims  are 
similar  to  his,  and  many  others  who 
expect  their  daughters  to  help  them 
until  that  time  arrives." 

Many  of  the  courses  which  are 
offered  in  the  high  schools  tend  to 
concentrate  much  on  the  professional 
phase  of  domestic  science  or  art 
rather  than  on  a  distinct  preparation 
for  the  home.  The  teachers  at  Wad- 
leigh  knew  this  and  they  set  about 
to  secure  a  change.  Tristram  Walker 
Metcalf,  a  well-known  educational 
writer,  tells  how  they  drafted  what 
they  called  "a  homecraft  course" 
which  aims  directiy  at  preparations 
for  the  home. 

It  is  intended  to  fit  the  girl  for  all 
the  possible  occupations  of  a  home 
and  its  relations  to  society  at  large. 
It  will  make  it  possible  for  the  stu- 
dent to  learn  not  only  to  make  new 
things,  but  to  renovate  and  repair 
old;  not  only  to  prepare  appetizing 
food,  but  to  avoid  waste,  not  only  to 
clean  apparel  and  dwelling,  but  to 
preserve  health  and  to  care  for  the 
sick. 

When  speaking  of  the  new  course 
for  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  Dr. 
Rowe  said,  in  outiining  some  of  its 
features:     "This    homecraft    course 
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makes  possible  an  English  course 
fitted  to  the  needs  of  these  students 
and  likely  to  lead  them  to  a  perma- 
nent appreciation  of  the  best  litera- 
ture. It  will  give  them  inspiration 
rather  than  narrowly  technical  knowl- 
edge, such  as  is  necessary  for  college 
entrance  examinations.  It  provides 
for  the  necessary  basis  of  knowledge 
of  nurturing,  sheltering  and  cloth- 
ing artistically  those  to  be  intrusted 
to  the  girl's  future  care.  It  fits  the 
working  girl  to  save  the  expense  of 
employing  others  to  do  things  that 
she  can,  with  very  little  effort,  do  for 
herself  at  small  cost.  It  provides 
such  as  are  in  doubt  as  to  their 
future  work  knowledge  of  the  field 
and  opportunity  to  analyze  their  fit- 
ness. 

If  a  student  leaves  during  her  first 
year  or  two  of  the  general  course 
she  is  equipped  with  an  almost  use- 
less fragment  of  knowledge  only.  A 
student  gets  full  value  for  all  the 
work  taken  in  the  homecraft  course. 
Nothing  is  dependent  upon  what  fol- 
lows it  for  its  value,  nor  does  it  pre- 
clude a  continuance  of  the  work  if 
opportunity  arises. 

A  small  percentage  only  of  students 
are  obligated  to  leave  high  school 
during  the  first  year  for  economic 
reasons.  Failure  or  discouragement, 
due  to  lack  of  adaptation  to  the  regu- 
lar course,  is  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  drop  out. 
This  homecraft  course  offers  a  profit- 
able escape  for  such  students,  whose 
capacity  for  some  given  subject  in 
the  general  course  might  be  over- 
taxed. It  is  desirable  in  every  way, 
economically  especially,  that  society 
should  enable  these  students  to  avail 
themselves  of  instruction  in  the  points 


fundamental  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  its  members. 

The  ability  to  elect  any  subject 
from  the  general  course  whilst  tak- 
ing up  the  homecraft  course,  gives 
the  latter  all  the  possibilities  of  both 
courses,  and  a  student  can  take  up 
highly  specialized  work  or  decidedly 
broad.  The  study  of  cost  of  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  in  their  differ- 
ent aspects  will  provide  a  necessary 
knowledge  of  values  useful  to  those 
who  must  economize,  and  also  to 
those  whose  means  are  not  so  limited. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  girl 
to  elect  a  considerable  proportion  of 
this  homecraft  course  and  still  fit 
herself  for  college  in  four  years. 

Such  study  fits  women  to  respond 
to  the  appeal  for  war  time  economy, 
so  we  may  assist  the  United  States 
in  financing  itself  and  the  allies. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  says 
"Let  the  public  realize  that  it  is 
more  respectable  in  such  war  times 
to  be  seen  in  old  clothes  than  in 
new  ones.  Let  the  People  every- 
where be  encouraged  to  consume 
fewer  things,  and  let  those  be  the 
simple  and  substantial  things  neces- 
sary to  health  and  strength." 

The  Country's  Fate  is  in  People's 
Hands — we  are  not  yet  cooperating 
in  a  sufficient  degree.  There  is  work 
for  teachers  everywhere  to  help 
awaken  the  people  to  tiieir  responsi- 
bilities. 

Cardinal  Farley  says  this  will  be 
a  year  of  great  import  in  our  national 
life — ^it  will  be  a  year  of  struggle,  a 
year  of  sacrifice  in  many  homes, 
perhaps  a  year  of  sorrow — and  he 
adds  "Individual  happiness  and  peace 
of  soul  at  this  time  can  only  be 
found  in  such  service  as  the  indi- 
vidual's opportunities  afford  for  the 
realization  of  our  national  aims." 
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Folk  Craft  Notes 


Dbookativb   Wbaving   As   Sovrcb 

OP  Inooms 

The  profitable  and  little  known 
occupation  of  decorative  weavii^  is 
now  being  taught  to  home  economics 
students  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Seventy-five  woven  rugs» 
bureau  scarfs,  table  runners,  card 
cases,  and  other  products  of  the  loom 
were  made  by  the  seventy-five  women 
in  the  textile  study  class  last  year 
to  show  the  possibility  of  assuring 
themselves  a  good  income  by  doing 
craft  work  for  shops  and  individual 
orders. 

The  textile  course  at  Wisconsin  is 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  of  its  kind 
in  the  country.  Miss  J.^  A.  Turner, 
who  has  charge  of  the  work  was  at 


one  time  an  instructor  at  Marble- 
head  where  the  pioneer  woilc  of 
using  the  occupation  of  weavii^  as 
a  cure  for  nervous  trouble  was  de- 
veloped. 

Weaving  is  a  craft  which  is  little 
understood,  though  it  has  great  possi- 
bilities. There  is  always  a  limited 
demand  for  house  decorative  mater- 
ials such  as  exclusive  designs  in 
hangings,  rugs,  and  scarfs.  Supply- 
ing gift  shops  with  small  articles 
in  craft  work  affords  an  opening 
for  girls  who  wish  to  use  their 
knowledge  of  weaving  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  There  is  also  a  de- 
mand for  instructors  to  teach  weav- 
ing to  patients  in  sanitoria  where  the 
work  has  a  remedial  value. 


Educational  Digest  and  Review 

Conducted  by  Matibew  Pags  Andrews 


''Shakespeare  and  die  Founders  of  Liberty  in  America.'' 


TN  this  volume.  Professor  Charles 
^  Mills  Gayley  touches  upon  Shake- 
speare's connection  with  English  his- 
tory and  American  colonization. 
Students  of  Shakespeare  have,  for  a 
long  time,  known  that  at  least  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  bore  directly 
upon  British-America,  then  in  its 
infancy;  but  few  have  realized  that 
Shakespeare  was  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  many  of  the  Founders  of 
America. 

The  chief  reason  for  this  lack  of 
knowledge  lies  in  the  fact  that,  with 
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regard  to  our  b^nnings,  American 
history  has  been  all  askew  in  its  in- 
terpretation of  the  great  colonization 
movement.  We  have  been  led  along 
like  so  many  unthinking  sheep  in  the 
trail  of  misrepresentation  blazed  by 
Captain  John  Smith.  If  this  state- 
ment be  r^farded  as  an  exaggeration 
we  would  hasten  to  add  that  whereas 
a  few  of  our  historians  have  broken 
away  from  the  beaten  trail  and  dem- 
onstrated the  Munchausen-Uke  quali- 
ties of  Smith,  those  few  have  offered 
but  little  constructive  matter  to  take 


EaucatiotHd  Digest  and  Review 


the  place  of  that  which  they  tore 
down. 

Primarily,  Professor  Gayle/s  book 
pertains  to  the 'literary  or  dramatic 
features  of  Shakespear's  probably 
very  great  interest  in  the  American 
colonization  plans  of  his  friends. 
Nevertheless,  because  the  historians 
''fell  down"  on  their  task  so  to  speak. 
Professor  Gayley  has  supplied  some 
of  their  omissions.  We  could  write 
indefinitely  on  Professor  Gayley's 
subject,  seeing  that  we  are  writing 
upon  this  theme  ourselves!  Pro- 
fessor Gayley  has  been,  from  the 
side  of  English  literature,  working 
out  the  same  conclusions — actually 
using  the  same  quotations  in  many 
instances — ^that  we  were  preparing  on 
the  side  of  historical  exposition.  In 
equal  measure,  we  have  been  making 
out  historical  conclusions  similar  to 
his  from  the  standpoint  of  literature. 

Our  interpretations  of  Shake- 
speare's views  on  democracy  are,  in 
effect,  that  the  famous  dramatist  had 
somewhat  less  faith  in  government 
of  the  people  and  by  the  people  than 
did  his  friends,  tiie  more  active 
Founders  of  American  liberty.  On 
the  other  hand.  Professor  Gayley 
very  aptly  quotes  Shakespear's  refer- 
ence to  the  great  antithesis  of  democ- 
racy— a  military  despotism  that 
would  violate  the  "Law  of  Nations" 
and  impose  its  arbitrary  and  arro- 
gant will  upon  all  mankind. 

Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power. 
Power  unto  wUl,  will  unto  appetite, 
And  appetite  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 
And  last  set  up  himself. 

Today  this  reads  like  prophecy — 
and  poets,  from  time  immemorial, 
have  been  prophets. 

Invading  again  the  realm  historical, 
Professor  Gayley  shows  that  we  have 
been  long  misled  as  to  the  allied 


foreign  sources  for  our  Anglo-Cdtic 
political  ideals.  These  ideals,  writes 
Professor  Gayley,  come  by  direct  in- 
heritance from  the  great  English- 
bom  Founders  of  American  democ- 
racy— from  the  forerunners  of  Pym, 
Hampden,  and  Cromwell — from 
Richard  Hooker,  the  teacher  of  Sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  destined  to 
become  the  premier  leader  of  the 
Patriot  Party  in  England,  the  invet- 
erate foe  of  autocracy,  and  the  Fath- 
er of  Anglo-American  popular  gov- 
ernment. 

To  this  protest  of  Professor  Gay- 
ley against  a  long  persistent  error,  we 
would  simply  add  these  words  from 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence :  "The  ball  of  the  Revolu- 
tion received  its  first  impulse,  not 
from  the  actors  in  that  event,  but 
from  the  first  colonist" 

Thomas  Jefferson,  despite  some 
tendency  at  times  to  popular  rhodo- 
montade  for  a  political  purpose,  was 
no  provincial,  or  backwoods  politi- 
cian. His  vision  was  world-wide. 
He  was  the  only  American  states- 
man habitually  or  openly  cognizant 
of  the  true  source  of  the  American 
heritage  of  liberty.  Again,  he  was 
the  first  fully  to  burst  the  bonds  of 
national  prejudice  in  welcoming  an 
alliance  with  our  fellow  ''heirs  of 
Rimnymede"  after  the  family  dis- 
agreements in  1775  and  1812.  As 
brothers  in  liberty,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  he  believed  that  tiie  two 
peoples  could  "face  down"  autocracy 
an3rwhere  on  earth.* 

*  Shakespeare    and    the    Founders    of 
Liberty   in   America.    Macmillan,   $1.50. 

"COUNTRY  LIFE  READERS" 

THIRD  BOOK 

Some  months  ago  we  reviewed 
with  enthusiasm  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson 
Stewart's  first  and  second  book  of 
her  series  of  Country  Life  Readers, 
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published  by  the  B.  F.  Johnson  Com- 
pany, Richmond,  Virginia.  These 
books  are  designed  for  the  rural  and 
''moonlight"  schools  of  the  mountain 
districts  of  the  South.  By  means  of 
them  thousands  of  adults  are  taught 
to  read.  Each  of  the  books  teaches 
invaluable  lessons  of  thrift,  good  hus- 
bandry, and  good  citizenship  to  these 
mountain  people  who  have  been  so 
long  cut  off  from  contact  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.    Mrs.  Stewart  is 


wonderfully  gifted  for  this  work  and 
it  seems  to  us  her  selections  cannot 
be  improved  upon.  Just  think  of  the 
possibilities  of  teaching  these  isolated 
people  to  read  with  the  best  selec- 
tions that  have  practical  bearing  on 
such  subjects  as:  The  Forest,  Birds, 
The  Grass  Family,  Insects,  Important 
Farm  Plants,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Ani- 
mals, The  Farm,  The  Farmer,  The 
Farmer's  Wife,  Thrift,  Civics,  and 
the  Scriptures. 


MODEL-STORE  DEPARTMENT 


By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin  Organizer 


Thousands  of  enthusiastic  letters 
from  teachers  who  are  using  the 
Model-Store  testify  to  its  value. 
The  measure  for  that  value  has  not 
yet  been  g^ven  in  any  of  the  letters 
but  there  is  now  prospect  of  a  defi- 
nite and  clear  statement  of  just  how 
much  the  store  accomplishes  in  speed- 
ing the  advancement  of  the  pupils  as 
well  as  in  saving  the  time  of  the 
teacher. 

Model-Stores  are  being  installed 
in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
country  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  a  man  made  famous  by  his  de- 
vices for  measuring  the  ability  of 
children  and  testing  the  efficiency  of 
educational  work.  Comparisons  of 
classes,  comparisons  of  individuals 
in  classes  and  comparisons  of  schools 
with  each  other  and  with  past  records 
are  all  provided  for  in  an  elaborate 
series  of  most  thorough  and  careful 
tests. 

A  year  or  more  may  be  consumed 
in  this  work  but  we  hope  to  be  ad- 


vised of  its  progress  and  are  confi- 
dent that  when  final  results  are 
tabulated  we  will  be  proud  to  pub- 
lish them  in  this  department. 

Such  earnest  effort  clearly  shows 
that  the  results  already  demonstrated 
are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  edu- 
cators. 

These  tests  have  reference  to  the 
curriculum  already  laid  down,  but 
the  possibilities  of  the  Model-Store 
in  giving  instruction  not  ordinarily 
provided  in  the  curricultun  without 
taking  any  additional  time,  are  almost 
endless. 

Every  one  of  these  fresh  ideas 
brought  into  the  lesson  by  use  of 
the  store  plan  and  materials  adds  to 
it  an  interest  that  helps  to  attract  the 
close  attention  of  the  children  and  to 
fix  all  the  results  in  their  memory 
without  any  sense  of  effort  or  labor. 
It  turns  the  work  into  play  and 
multiplies  the  accomplishment. 

Take  for  instance  the  drills  on  the 
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subject  of  discount.  Three  drills 
and  two  references  are  given  in  the 
Drill  Book.  And  drill  35  on  com- 
mission is  really  a  practical  applica- 
tion in  business  of  the  utility  of  dis- 
count. In  the  reference  on  page  160 
of  the  book  it  would  seem  that  at 
least  one  class  grasped  the  subject 
of  discount, — ^what  it  is  for  and  how 
to  compute  it, — ^in  a  fraction  of  the 
first  period  in  which  the  subject  was 
presented,  and  we  are  confident  that 
no  teacher  accomplished  that  by  ab* 
stract  teaching. 

In  Drill  32  will  be  found  the  in- 
struction in  actual  discounts  as  used 
in  commerce,  some  of  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  any  arithmetic  that  has 
come  to  the  attention  of  anyone  con- 
nected with  this  department.  One 
of  the  teachers,  whose  assistance  was 
given  in  the  preparation  of  these  les- 
sons and  whose  work  at  school  was 
principally  the  teaching  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  commercial  practices,  had 
never  heard  of  some  of  these  dis- 
counts, though  the  organizer  of  this 
department  has  had  to  employ  them 
in  dealing  with  clients  in  many  lines 
of  business  throughout  the  last  thirty 
3rears,  which  shows  that  they  are 
thoroughly  established  in  commercial 
practice  however  n^lected  in  the 
schools. 

These  commercial  practices  be- 
come clear  to  the  children  and  help 
to  prepare  them  for  business  life 
without  additional  effort  or  time  dur- 
ing the  process  of  grasping  what  the 
curriculum  requires  on  the  general 
subject  of  discount. 

Gmsidering  this  great  advantage, 
score  one  more  good  mark  for  the 
Model-Store. 

Drill  32  which  brings  out  the  prin- 
cipal points  referred  to  above  is  re- 
printed herewith  together  with  Drill 
35  which  is  one  of  the  commonest 


uses    for    discount    throughout    all 
forms  of  trade. 

Cash  Trade  and  Quantity  Discounts 

Preserve  the  bills  produced  by 
drill  31  or  other  store  practice,  for 
use  in  class  practice  and  review  later. 

Have  the  store  articles  marked 
with  some  per  cent  discount  for  buy- 
ing a  certain  quantity  of  goods.  This 
may  be  done  by  means  of  cards — at- 
tached to  the  goods  or  to  samples 
arranged  on  the  counter:  or,  a  dis- 
play card  or  blackboard  list  could 
show  the  bargains  and  discounts  to 
be  allowed. 

Send  class  to  store  to  make  their 
purchases  and  instruct  them  to  buy 
large  numbers  of  packages  of  that 
article  on  memorandum,  accepting 
single  packages  as  samples  of  record. 
Buying  wholesale,  by  dozens,  hun- 
dreds, gross,  great  gross,  thousands 
(indicated  by  M  on  memorandum). 

Teacher:  ''Let  us  see  how  mudi 
we  have  saved  by  taking  advantage 
of  this  sale,  class.'' 

''Compute  quickly  (mentally  if 
possible)  the  cost  of  your  purchase 
at  the  regular  list  price." 

Pause  a  few  minutes. 

Teacher:  "How  much  is  yours, 
Mary,  John?"  etc. 

"What  per  cent  discount  is  allowed 
on  your  article,  James?** — 10  per 
cent. 

"Were  there  other  discounts?** 


"No.** 

"Very  well.  Find  quickly  how 
much  ten  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  your 
purchase  is.** 

"How  much  is  allowed  on  your 
article,  Jane?*' 

"Twenty  per  cent  quantity  dis- 
count and  five  per  cent  cash  dis- 
count.** 

"Find  how  much  the  disamnt 
amounts  to  on  your  pnrcfaaae.** 
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Each   one  find   this    for 

''Now,  what  is  die  actual  cost  of 
your  purchase  today  (deducting  the 
discount  from  the  regular  priced  ^ 

Have  pupils  orally  recite  dieir  own 
problems,  e.  g.: 

''I  bought  50  cans  talcum  powder 
at  25  cents  per  can.  The  rq;ular 
price  would  be  $12.50 — I  am  allowed 
10  per  cent  discount  or  125 — so  my 
purchase  today  will  cost  me  $1125.'' 

Some  results  may  show  yi  cent  or 
other  fraction.  Commercial  prac- 
tice in  disposing  of  such  fractions 
may  have  been  given  before  this, 
but  here  is  an  excellent  demostration 
and  reminder. 

In  this  or  a  later  lesson  at  the 
store,  discounts  should  be  quoted 
such  as  40  per  cent  in  lots  of  1,000 
cases;  30  per  cent  in  lots  of  500 
cases  (quantity  discounts) ;  10  per 
cent  jobbers— or  trade  discount,  20 
per  cent  retailers  or  trade  discount; 
2  per  cent  30  days  time  discount; 
5  per  cent,  10  days  cash  discount; 
net  60  days. 

All  but  the  cash  discounts  are 
merchandizing  practice. 

A  good  exercise  here  would  be  a 
discussion  of  reasons  for  bargain 
sales — competition,  over  stocking, 
etc.,  encouraging  pupils  to  discuss 
and  originate  freely. 

Modem  business  methods  may  be 
outlined. 

Commission 

Teacher :  ''This  morning  the  Mod- 
el-Store is  making  us  an  offer.  If  we 
make  sales  for  the  store,  we  shall  be 
allowed  a  commission  of  18  per  cent 
.on  all  we  sell.  Some  of  us  will  take 
orders  and  some  of  us  will  buy 
goods." 

(Appoint  about  one-fourth  of  the 
class  to  sell  the  goods  the  others  to 
remain  in  seats  and  order  the  goods.) 

Teacher:    "Each   of   the   commis-- 
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sion  agents  take  paper  and  pencil 
and  go  to  some  member  of  the  dass 
for  your  order.  Get  your  customer 
to  buy  five  or  six  articles  if  you  can." 

"Buyers  make  memorandum  of 
what  you  buy  and  prices.** 

(In  some  schook  pupils  have  been 
sent  to  strange  classrooms  on  such 
errands,  to  develop  initiative,  having^ 
to  e3q>lain  their  whole  errand  to 
strangers  as  well  as  take  an  imagin* 
ary  "order.") 

Teacher:  "As  soon  as  you  have 
your  order,  go  to  the  store,  fill  the 
order,  take  it  to  your  customer." 

Teacher:  "Each  commission  agent 
make  out  a  bill  for  the  goods  sold." 

"Purchasers  make  out  purchase 
record  to  check  bills." 

Teacher:  "What  per  cent  are  the 
salesmen  to  be  allowed?" 

"Agents,  find  how  much  18  per 
cent  of  your  sale  is." 

"How  much,  John,  Mary?"  etc 

"Then  how  much  have  you  made 
for  yourselves?" 

"How  much  will  the  Model-Store 
receive  ?" 

Teacher:  "This  is  called  net  pro- 
ceeds'* 

(Let  a  new  section  of  the  dass  act 
as  salesmen,  now,  and  take  and  fill 
orders  as  before,  changing  the  rate  of 
commission.) 

Question  the  pupils  to  develop; 
1. Commission;  2. Commission  agent; 
3.  Net  proceeds  to  store;  4.  Net 
profits  to  agents. 

Tell  them  that  if  we  actually  handle 
the  goods  we  are  called  ''Commission 
agentj^';  if  we  simply  arrange  for  the 
sale  or  purchase  we  are  "brokers** 
This  can  be  brought  out  in  conver- 
sation allowing  pupils  to  discuss 
freely,  to  maintain  their  interest  and 
enthusiasm. 

Review  difference  between  dis- 
counts for  cash,  for  prompt  payment 
and  successive  trade  or  quantity  dis- 


Special  ConespQadence  Courses  in 

counts  from  list  prices — as  on  pur- 
chase of  articles  by  carload,  half  car- 
load lots,  gross  lots,  etc 

Give  practice  problems  in  success- 
ive discounts.  Find  the  given  per- 
centages by  subtracting  the  rate  of 
discount  from  100  per  cent  and  multi- 
Successivdy,  after  they  have 


found  the  net  amount  of  the  bills, 
find  the  total  discount  by  subtracting 
U  from  list  price.  TUs  total  dis- 
count divided  by  the  list  price  of  the 
bill  will  give  one  single  discount 
that  will  be  equal  to  the  successive 
discounts.  Show  this  on  $1  also  by 
discounting  for  20-10-5  etc. 


Special  Correspondence  Courses  in  Bookkeeping 

and  Business  Practice 


(All  rights  rcBenred) 

■ 

By  Pkank  Macdonald,  Chief  of  Staff,  The  Audit  and  System  Bureau  of 

New  York 

General  Course — Study  IV 


The  Monthly  Numbering  system  as 
briefly  outlined  in  the  last  study 
^owed  that  the  purchase  iinvoices 
were  numbered  by  commencing  with 
a  new  series  of  numbers  each  month. 
Under  the  Yearly  system  the  entries 
for  die  following  month  cannot  be 
made  in  the  purchase  book  until  all 
invoices  for  the  old  month  are 
entered,  the  entries  for  the  new 
month  may  be  delayed  for  several 
days.  The  delay  would  be  caused 
by  the  fact  that  you  would  not  know 
how  many  numbers  to  leave  for  the 
late  invoices.  Of  course  numbers 
could  be  reversed  for  them  but  this 
would  always  leave  some  numbers  or 
you  would  not  perhaps  have  re- 
served enough,  in  any  event  the  sys- 
tem would  be  imperfect. 

The  reason  for  keeping  the  pur- 
chases for  each  month  separate  is 
to  enable  the  owner  of  the  business 
to  know  the  amount  of  indebtedness 
he  has  incurred  for  merchandise  and 


expenses  for  any  one  month,  it  is 
also  the  basis  of  an  analyzed  state- 
ment of  the  purchases  for  a  particu- 
lar month. 

Under  the  Monthly  Numbering 
system,  if,  after  the  last  day  of  the 
month  you  expect  to  receive  more 
invoices  for  the  old  month,  and  you 
have  received  invoices  for  the  new 
month,  you  merely  start  a  new  sheet 
for  the  new  month  commencing  again 
with  a  new  series  of  numbers  for 
the  new  montii,  for  instance,  the 
last  invoice  entered  for  January  was, 
we  will  say,  ntunber  1-265  and  you 
expect  to  receive  more  invoices,  repre- 
senting January  purchases,  which 
should  be  entered  in  the  January 
account  to  keep  the  record  of  pur- 
chases for  January  correct,  and  sup- 
pose it  is  now  already  February  4th 
and  you  have  received  many  inyoices 
representing  February  purchases,  you 
merely  b^;in  to  enter  the  February 
invoices  on  a  new  sheet  commencing 
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with  munber  2-1  and  oontinae,  and 
leave  die  January  sheet  open  nntfl 
all  the  invoioes  for  January  are  re* 
cdved. 

Another  adTantage  for  the  Month- 
ly Numbering  system  lies  in  die  fact 
diat  you  can  easily  ascertain  the 
mondi  in  which  any  invoice  was 
entered  without  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase bode  The  number  5-45  on  an 
invoice  would  indicate  that  it  was  the 
45th  invoice  entered  in  May,  tfie 
5th  month. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to 
paste  invoices  in  a  large  book,  imagine 
a  book  packed  full,  perhaps,  six  or 
eight  inches  thick,  of  invoices.  It 
was  a  nuisance  to  refer  to  any  one 
invoice,  for  the  fact  of  there  being 
pasted  in  the  book  made  necessary 
the  handling  of  the  unweildy  thing 
and  much  time  was  lost  in  tl^  office. 
There  being  many  shapes,  sizes,  and 
styles  of  invoices  added  to  the  con- 
fusion as  the  large  ones  might  be 
folded  once  or  twice  or  might  be 
left  open  covering  the  small  ones. 

The  numbering  of  invoices  either 
by  the  yearly  or  monthly  systems  is 
a  great  aid  in  finding  them. 

The  numbering  of  invoices  also 
facilitates  the  paying  of  them  as.  the 
cash  book  entry  of  the  payment  need 
not  particularize  as  to  die  items 
paid  for. 

While  the  purchase  book  is  some- 
times used  only  for  purchases  that 
are  to  be  paid  for  at  some  later  date, 
it  is  better  to  enter  in  it  the  invoices 
for  all  purchases,  even  for  those  for 
which  payment  is  to  be  made  upon 
delivery,  as  the  book  is  then  a  com- 
plete record  of  all  purchases. 

When  diis  form  of  the  purchase 
book  is  used  it  is  unnecessary  to 
keep  an  account  in  the  ledger  for 
each  creditor  as  the  invoices  are  filed 
in  a  manner  enabling  the  bookkeeper 
to  readily  ascertain  the  information 


as  to  die  total  purchases  from  any 
one  creditor. 

Before  this  form  of  book  may  be 
used  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  cer- 
tain pages  in  die  ledger  for  each 
dass  of  merdiandise  purchased  or 
esqiense  incurred,  for  instance,  in  die 
manufacture  of  dothing  some  of  die 
materials  are  cloth,  linings,  trim- 
mings, etc,  and  each  of  these  classifi- 
cations may  be  further  divided.  The 
dassificatioQ  of  doth  may  be  further 
classified  as  broaddodi,  seiges,  wool- 
ens, etc;  linings  into  coat  linings, 
pant  linings,  pocket  linings,  etc; 
trimmings  into  buttons,  braid,  etc 
While  sdl  of  die  invoices  represent- 
ing diese  purchases  might  be  charged 
into  a  merchandise  account  and  the 
invoices  for  stationery,  oflBoe  si^h 
plies,  advertising,  etc  might  be 
charged  into  a  general  expense  ac- 
count, die  owner  of  die  bu^ess  will 
be  kept  better  informed  as  to  his 
purchases  if  the  invoices  are  classified 
more  definitdy.  It  is  also  better  to 
keep  the  accounts  representing  eadi 
department  of  the  business  near  eadi 
other  to  fadlitate  the  preparation  of 
business  statements. 

After  it  has  been  dedded  the  num- 
ber of  accounts  you  will  have  in  die 
ledger  a  ready-reference  index  should 
be  made  showing  die  page  number 
and  the  name  of  each  account  When 
an  invoice  is  entered  in  the  purdiase 
book  refer  to  this  index  and  you 
will  find  the  page  number  represent- 
ing the  dass  of  goods  purchased  and 
this  number  is  entered  in  the  '* Ac- 
count Number^  column.  By  the  end 
of  the  month,  then,  you  wiU  have  in 
this  column  many  different  numbers, 
and  periiaps  the  same  number  many 
times.  In  order  to  keep  the  detail 
of  these  many  items  out  of  die  ledger 
a  distribution  book  is  sometimes  used, 
but  if  the  office  has  an  adding  ma- 
chine this  postiiq;  is  unnecessary  as 
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the  items  representing  each  account 
can  be  quickly  taken  off  on  the  ma- 
chine, when  this  has  been  done  you 
•will  have  the  amounts  to  charge  eaxh 
account  For  the  purpose  of  a  perma- 
nent record  in  the  purchase  book  a 
summary  of  these  amounts,  showing 
the  account  numbers  arranged  numer- 
ically, should  be  entered  on  the  last 
page  for  the  month  and  the  ledger 
posted  from  this  summary. 

After  this  has  been  done  you  have 
made  but  one  of  the  entries  required 
by  double  entry  bookkeeping,  t.^.,  the 
charge,  now  the  credit  must  be  made 
representing  die  same  amount  as 
charged,  to  balance  with  the  charge, 
and  as  you  are  not  going  to  keep  an 
account  with  each  creditor  when  using 
this  form  of  purduise  book  die  ques- 
tion will  arise  in  your  mind  HOW 
SHALL  I  BALANCE  WITH  THE 
CHARGES  I  HAVE  MADE  WITH 
THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSIFIED 
ACCOUNTS? 

The  addition  of  the  ''Amount  of 
Invoice"    column    which    represents 


the  total  of  the  amounts  to  be  charged 
each  class  of  purchase  will  be  found 
to  correspond  with,  or  should  corre- 
spond with  the  total  of  the  summary 
of  the  classified  amounts,  this  being 
a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  sum- 
mary. This  total  is  the  one  you  should 
post  to  the  credit  of  some  account  to 
make  the  double  entry  required  by  the 
double  entry  system  of  bookkeeping. 

An  account  is  kept  in  the  ledger  to 
which  this  amount  must  be  posted, 
this  account  is  called  ''Accounts  Pay- 
able" and  takes  the  place  of  the  indi- 
vidual accounts  of  the  creditors.  This 
is  called  a  Control  Account  You 
must  remember  that  only  the  total 
and  not  the  individual  invoice  amounts 
must  be  posted  to  this  account. 

The  forgoing  will  suffice  to  show 
how  the  owner  of  the  business  may 
know  how  much  of  each  class  of 
merchandise  or  expense  he  has  pur- 
chased during  the  month,  the  total 
amotmt  of  all  purchases  and  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  he  has  in- 
curred. 


Department  of  School  Board  Members 

Association,  Inc. 


W.  Obnitdtflli  lonDMr  PiMldfBt  New 
T«fk  City  Board  of  Mootttion— W.  O.  Dnniid. 
PfMldwl  Blolo  VOdflraMoB  of  DIrtrlet  Boofdo  of 
■dvctttioii  of  Now  Jomr—Vnak  H.  SoniiMr, 
of  Now  Torti  VoSTWrttsr  Law  School.  Prari- 
Novifk,  N.  J.  BoMNl  of  BdoooMoD.  Si- 
OocwUiy.  HoTF  StorttBS  Ohapin.  Oomi- 
Mt  Oooffgo  W.  Harpor,  Jr. 
€Actal  PvMICACloa  BdscsttoMt  Povadottoao 


The  material  planned  for  this  de- 
partment in  this  issue  has  not  been 
received  in  time  so  we  are  compeUed 
to  go  to  press  without  it. 

tlie  utility  of  Educational  Founda- 
tions   as    tiie    moudipiece    for    the 


School  Board  Members  Association 
depends  on  the  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers and  also  upon  their  promptness 
in  sending  their  material  in  time  for 
publication. 

We  hear  from  all  parts  of  the 
East  that  many  school  board  mem- 
bers are  devotedly  spending  their 
own  time  in  the  effort  to  secure 
sufficient  coal  to  heat  the  buildings 
in  their  charge  and  it  is  realized  that 
the  changes  of  plans  caused  by  the 
abnormal  conditions  are  keeping 
every  school  board  member  who  does 
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his  duty  to  the  aMmnunity  un- 
usually busy.  Time  is  being  de- 
manded that  many  members  cannot 
properly  spare  from  their  own  affairs 
and  it  is  clear  that  such  public 
spirited  men  are  the  very  ones  whose 
material  will  be  of  the  greatest  value 
in  this  department,  so  the  conductor 


of  the  department  is  more  than  ready 
to  forgive  them  and  trusts  that  the 
other  members  will  do  the  same  and 
that  diey  will  make  posaUe  an  in- 
creased value  in  subsequent  issues 
that  will  make  full  amends  for  the 
lack  of  practical  suggestions  this 
month. 


Book  Mention  and  Review 


B«Hnn»  TBS  GttKAN  Vxa,  by  J.  M.  de 
Beaufort    Price 


J.  M.  de  Beaufort,  a  Hollander  bgr 
birai  trat  an  American  by  dioice  and 
a  trained  journalist  has  written  a  very 
entertaining  book  called  'behind  the  Ger- 
man Veil,^  published  bgr  Dodd,  Mead  ft 
Co. 

The  author  without  military  passes  and 
apparently  ¥ritfa  nothing  more  tangible 
than  his  nerve^  wanders  all  over  Ger- 
many interviewing  every  one  from  Hin- 
denburg  down  to  the  Russian  prisoner 
working  on  the  roads.  His  chapter  on 
German  Psjrchology  is  especially  good. 
He  has  several  chapters  on  &e  Navy, 
and  a  very  illuminating  chapter  on  the 
German-Turkish  Alliance. 

For  one  who  likes  a  chatty  book,  deal- 
ing with  little  details  that  miUces  its  pages 
very  much  alive,  he  will  ei^Qy  ^rom 
Behind  the  German  VeiL" 

"AtSACA-LoaaAiNa  UmHOt  GaaicAN  RuuL 
l»r  Charles  Downer  Hazen.  Published 
by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.    Price  %12S. 

Americans  are  vague  regarding  their 
knowledge  of  the  provinces  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  but  Charles  Downer  Hazen  has 
given  us  a  very  ^ear  readable  hbtory 
of  that  country  from  the  time  of  the 
conquest  by  the  Romans  down  to  the 
present  day.  He  shows  the  protests  of 
the  people  against  the  germanization  of 
their  country  and  gpes  a  full  account 
of  the  "Zabem"  incident,  which  revods 
the  spirit  and  methods  of  German  Rule, 
the  power  and  dominance  of  the  Prus- 
sian militaristic  party,  and  the  German 
method  of  treating  tiie  conquered. 

Th8  Major,  by  Ralph  Connor.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.     Price  $1.50. 

Mr.    Connor    deals    with    the    country 


he  loves  and  understands,  Canada,  in 
his  new  book,  and  his  descriptions  of 
that  great  North  West  make  f  asdnattng 
reading.  It  is  a  tale  filled  with  love  and 
romance  and  high  ideals,  and  more  than 
that  it  IS  the  story  of  Young  Canada 
rising  at  the  call  of  its  mother  countrr. 
We  hear  much  of  &e  disloyal  attitade 
of  many  of  the  Canadians  towards  the 
war,  but  this  book  shows  us  the  o^er 
side  of  the  shidd,  shows  &e  spirit  that 
made  Canada,  when  tiie  call  came,  send 
her  best,  men  itho  have  shown  die  world 
what  valor  and  k^yalty  can  do  whea 
their  country  needs  them.  One  can 
understand  the  bravery  of  die  Canadians 
in  the  trenches,  and  the  almost  im- 
possibility of  meir  defeat  after  be- 
coming acquainted  with  '^e  Major^ 
and  his  friends. 

Vaoabonkng  Down  Tsm  Aifnts,  by  Harry 
A.  Franck.  Published  by  The  Centaiy 
Co. 

When  tired  of  reading  war  books  one 
should  turn  to  Mr.  Franck's  l^est  bool^ 
'Vagabonding  down  the  Andes."  Mr. 
Fxanck  takes  the  reader  with  hun  dirouf^ 
the  wilds  of  Columbia,  Peru  and  Bolivia, 
stopping  at  the  mountain  tnos^  meeting 
the  Indians,  seeing  the  life  about  him 
¥ridi  unhurried  ^yes.  The  great  charm 
of  the  book  is  that  one  feds  that  the 
author  is  not  a  tourist  nHio  spends  three 
weeks  in  the  country  and  men  wriles 
about  it  Mr.  Frandc  takes  time^  un- 
limited time,  and  he  understands  the  peo- 
ple and  tells  about  them  in  a  frank;  ctear, 
sjrmpathetic  manner  that  holds  the  inter- 
est of  die  reader  from  the  first  to  die 
last  page. 

The  book  is  filled  widi  photographs 
taken  by  the  author  and  diey  add  to  Its 
charm. 
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Trs  BzatPTiOMAi,  Chiui,  by  Maytmflian 
P.  B.  Grosznuui.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Price  $250. 

The  purpose  of  Dr.  Grosanan  in  Us 
book  is  to  give  a  perspective  of  the 
entire  situation  regarding  the  types  of 
children  who  deviate  from  the  nonnaL 
He  goes  into  die  question  of  heredity 
and  family  history,  of  environment  and 
social  economic  conditions,  of  child  Iqt- 
fiene  and  public  sanitation,  of  mediod 
mspection  and  clinical  work  and  of  psy- 
diologic    and    psychopatiiic    investigation. 

He  divides  ue  book  into  three  parts. 
The  first  deals  with  the  proUem  ot  the 
individual  child  and  witii  the  educational 
problem  in  general  The  second  deab 
with  clinical  research  and  diagnosis  and 
the  determmation  of  exceptional  devdop- 
ment  in  children.  He  goes  very  tiior- 
ouiBMy  into  the  question  of  the  Binet 
tests  of  whose  value  he  is  in  doubt,  feel- 
ing that  some  s^tem  should  be  found 
that  ^(oes  deq»er  mto  the  matter,  showing 
not  smxplty  that  the  child  is  defective,  but 
why  that  is  the  case.  The  third  ^art 
deus  with  the  problems  of  prevention, 
adjustment  and  organization,  witii  an 
specially  good  duq^ter  on  die  training 
of  teachers. 

In  condusion  Dr.  Grossman  sasrs,  "It 
must  become  evident  to  the  careful  reader 
that  the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child 
is  really  a  problem  of  dvilization  itsdf — 
that  it  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
tree  of  human  life;  that  upon  its  solu- 
tion depends  the  progress,  yva,  the  very 
existence  of  the  race.  If  it  is  not  solved 
in  a  sane  and  constructive  manner  our 
present'  civilization  will  be  swept  away 
as  other  dvilizations  have  perished  in 
die  past,  to  give  way  to  new,  raw  at- 
tempts by  untried  races,  to  build  up  a 
better  human  sodety  than  it  was  bo- 
fore." 

If  any  one  can  hdp  solve  this  problem 
it  is  Dt.  Groszman  as  he  has  dedicated 
liis  life  to  the  service  of  aiding  the  child 
who  is  generally  called  ''defective.'' 

The  book  lim  hdp  parents  in  the 
education  and  understanding  of  thdr 
children,  and  it  is  invaluable  to  the 
teacher  who  is  striving  to  save  these 
liuman  derdicts.  It  wiU  aid  the  instructor 
to  recognize  the  existing  conditions  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  apply  the  remedy 
with  intdligence. 

The  book  should  be  diorouflMj  studied 
hf  social  worken,  by  the  makers  of 
laws,  and  by  the  men  who  execute  those 
laws,   as   the  abnormal   child   is  apt  to 


grow  into  the  criminal  man  or  woman. 
The  book  has  covered  a  large  field  and 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  it  has  covered 
every  detail  exhaustivdv,  but  it  is  a 
very  thorough,  sdiolar^  summary  of 
the  whole  matter,  written  by  a  man 
who  has  given  many  years  to  the  study 
of  his  subject 

My  AsvaNTuto  As  a  GiaicAM  StcKV 
AcgNT,  by  Horst  von  der  Golts.  Pub- 
lished by  Robert  McBride  &  Co.    Price 

$i.sa 

Horst  von  der  Goltz  was  for  many 
years  a  secret  dq>lomatic  agent  for  Ger- 
many, and  his  book  is  as  fascinating  as 
a  novel  He  begins  the  tale  widi  thefind- 
ing  of  a  letter  that  casts  a  doubt  upon 
the  legitimacy  of  the  German  Emperor, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  book  is  filled 
with  a  series  of  flisdits,  intrigues,  plots 
and  counter-plots  that  makes  one  forget 
that  he  is  reading  history.  It  seems  all 
romance,  one  of  those  exdting  Idnd  that 
come  serially  in  the  magazines  and  that 
keep  the  reader  anxiously  waiting  the 
next  installment  Yet  with  its  seeming 
improbability,  it  b  the  history,  authen^ 
cated  in  innumerable  details,  of  German's 
plot  against  the  peace  of  die  world.  It 
IS  very  instructive  and  most  entertraing. 

NEW  WORLD  HEALTH  SERIES 

Psiiata    ow    Physiouxsy,    fay    John    W. 

Ritchie.     World    Book    Co.,    Yonkers, 

New  York. 

The  author  in  this  last  volume  of  a 
series  of  dementary  sdiool  texts  has 
attempted  to  give  me  pupfl  a  general 
idea  of  the  plan  and  working  of  his 
body;  to  make  plain  to  him  ttie  possi- 
bili^  of  his  hodth;  and  to  point  out 
the  paths  that  lead  to  the  realizations  of 
these  possibilities. 

Mr.  Ritchie  bdieves  that  modem  hy- 
gienic knowledge  is  able  to  free  our  peo- 
ple from  most  of  their  iUnesses  and  that 
this  knowledge  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
people  by  the  schools  that  have  been 
founded  for  their  instruction,  oonse- 
qu«Dtiy  he  has  written  this  text  book 
which  teaches  hygiene  through  the  mod- 
em physiolonr  that  lies  behind  it 

At  the  end  of  each  chapter  are  sug- 
gestions to  the  teadher  which  are  most 
hdpful,  and  if  followed,  die  lesson  in 
physiology  will  not  be  the  bug  bear  it  is 
ordinarily  to  the  average  heamy  child,  as 
die  book  is  made  interesting  as  wdl  as 
instructive. 
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The  Supreme  Dcaeett 


Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Classes 


Mr.OHsE. 
Glidden,  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert, 
has  created  a 
>Mt«aiMFiMn       Dcw  desscit 
He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.   The  name  is  Jiffy-JeU. 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tine; costing  twice  as  much  as 
thecommon.  To  obtain  enough 
~  "    .  hehasform- 

)  edapartner- 
shlp  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  is  to 
neutral  fiiat 
it  never  modifies  Uie  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  ilavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  Juices.  Not 
one  is  artifidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  so  it 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 

The  flavor  is  added  from  the 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
lestful  flavor.  Jif^-Jellr 
desserts  taste  Ukefrresh  > 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-JeDhasabeady 

won  millions  from  I 

old-style  gelatine  desserts.    It 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  tt. 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prof.  Allyn  under  Westfidd 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  WUey 
of  Good  Housekeepfaig. 

We  shaO  gladly  send  enough 

to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 

ticSdence;  Alsobook  of  redpes. 

For  your  own 

sake,  find  it  out 

It  will  change 

your  whole  con- 

ceptkn  of  gda- 

tfaie  desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO..  WAUKESHA.  WB. 


UaAr  ■■til,  b«u 


€bttcattanal  Jfounbattons; 
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Over  the  Top  to  Victory 

By  WnxiAM  Morris  Haughton 

(Written  exclusively  for  ''Educational  Foundations'') 


IVrO  one  could  expect  our  educa- 
^^  tional  system  to  adapt  itself 
completely  to  a  changed  world  in  ten 
months.  Perhaps  no  one  has  a  right 
to  anything  but  amazement  at  the 
degree  of  adaptation  which  has  al- 
ready been  effected.  A  survey  of  the 
institutions  of  college  and  university 
rank  in  this  country  would  discover 
a  preponderant  percentage  of  them 
devoting  hours  daily  to  training  in 
some  of  the  more  or  less  obvious 
branches  of  the  business  of  war. 
There  has  been  no  more  emphatic  and 
gratifying  response  to  the  appeal  of 
patriotism  than  that  made  by  Ae  aca- 
demic world,  which  has  thus  clinched 
its  leadership  of  national  thought  with 
the  riveter  of  prompt  action. 

On  the  distinct  understanding, 
therefore,  that  he  is  not  insensible 
of  the  effort  put  forth  and  the  strides 
made,  an  informal  observer  may  be 
excused  for  pointing  out  one  import- 
ant phase  of  civic  activity  in  war- 
time, so  far  slighted,  which  might 
well  lend  itself  to  more  general  and 
systematic  educational  exploitation. 
And  that  is  the  matter  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  suppor  of  the 
war,  in  which  we  must  all  take  a 
hand. 

Col.  Roosevelt  has  helped  render 
popular  the  doctrine  that  with  the 
privilege  of  the  vote  goes  the  obliga- 


tion to  bear  arms,  or  children,  accord- 
ing to  sex;  that  suffrage  and  service 
should  walk  hand  in  hand.  But  we 
can't  all  of  us  discharge  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  state  in  one  or  the  other 
of  these  heroic  roles.  Even  on  the 
most  desperate  occasions  the  exigen- 
cies of  war  economy  demand  that 
the  men  under  arms,  for  example, 
should  be  no  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  total  in  the  country.  For  every 
Frenchman  bearing  arms  today,  and 
France  has  been  dealing  with  actual 
invasion  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
there  are  three  behind  the  lines  help- 
ing to  support  the  fighting  machine 
with  their  industry — and  their  sav- 
ings. 

Their  savings — here  is  the  nub 
of  the  whole  matter.  We  cannot  all 
be  soldiers  or  the  parents  of  soldiers. 
The  residue  cannot  all  be  munition 
workers.  But  we  can,  all  of  us  (and 
we  must),  save  for  our  country  and 
invest  these  savings  to  the  limit  of 
our  ability  in  Liberty  Bonds.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  on  this  point. 

But  how  many  of  our  college 
students  know  that  a  war  can  be 
supported  in  the  last  analysis  only 
on  current  savings?  How  many  of 
them  are  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trine of  "goods  and  services"  as  en- 
ciated  by  Mr.  Basil  Blackett,  of 
the  British  Treasury,  and  made  popu- 
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lar  throughout  the  United  Kingdom? 
What  do  they  know  of  the  history 
of  industrial  readjustment  to  war 
conditions  in  these  countries  of  our 
allies  which  have  become  veteran 
wayfarers  along  the  thorny  road  on 
which  we  have  only  lately  set  out? 
War  costs,  war  finance,  national  in- 
come, bond  values — ^these  and  many 
other  subdivisions  of  the  one  great 
subject  which  has  to  do  with  the  de- 
votion of  our  great  national  wealth  to 
the  immediate  purpose  of  defeating 
Germany  suggest  a  vast  and  almost 
virgin  field  for  educational  activity. 

Departments  of  political  science,  in 
their  courses  on  taxation  and  gov- 
ernment, have  been  dealing  for  years, 
of  course,  with  the  subjects  of  pub- 
lic finance,  budgetary  reform  and  the 
like.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
new  problems  which  the  world  war 
has  injected  into  this  field  have  not 
been  overlooked  in  such  courses. 
But  the  percentage  of  students 
reached  in  this  manner  is  painfully 
small,  while  the  problems  themselves 
are  impinging  directly  as  never  be- 
fore in  history  on  the  private  means 
of  every  minor  and  citizen  in  the 
land.  And  to  a  greater  degree  pos- 
sibly, than  any  other  social  obligation 
which  this  war  has  brought  home  to 
the  individual,  that  of  investment  in 
his  coimtry's  bonds  is  likely  to  re- 
main a  permanent  one. 

Practically  all  our  undergraduates 
have  a  vague  sense  of  their  duty  to 
economize,  to  avoid  personal  waste. 
They  all  know  they  should  be  the 
owners  of  as  many  Liberty  Bonds 
as  they  can  carry,  that  they  should 
"stand  behind  the  men  behind  the 
guns,"  that  "he  also  serves  who  helps 
a  fighter  fight."  They  have  been  told 
so  by  those  in  whom  they  have  faith. 
But  how  much  do  they  really  know 
about  the  nature  of  these  imperatives, 
these  yotmg  people  who  are  later  to 
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become  leaders  in  a  land  where  from 
this  time  on  nearly  everyone  will  have 
a  direct  financial  stake  in  the  Federal 
Government? 

Perhaps  for  the  man  in  the  street 
the  simplest  expressions  of  his  per- 
sonal obligations  in  these  particulars 
will  suffice.  For  privates  in  the 
great  army  of  war  thrift  and  invest- 
ment, "theirs  not  to  reason  why 
within  limits."  But  college  and  uni- 
versity students,  and  this  is  intended 
to  refer  to  them  all,  not  the  few 
only  who  specialize  in  economics,  de- 
serve greater  intellectual  considera- 
tion. Their  education  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  phases  of  war- 
fare should  be  shaped  with  a  view 
to  training  them  for  leadership  in 
the  thrift  army  of  Liberty  Bond 
holders,  as  their  officers'  training 
corps  are  busy  motilding  them  for 
commissions  in  the  ranks  of  the 
military  and  naval  services.  The 
need  is  very  great  and  very  im- 
mediate. This  army  of  war  thrift 
and  investment,  whidi  includes  us  all, 
whether  we  have  a  vote  or  simply 
have  expectations,  has  a  spring  drive 
ahead  of  it  of  gigantic  proportions. 
The  third  Liberty  Loan,  soon  to  be 
announced,  will  dwarf  in  size  either 
of  its  predecessors.  Its  success  will 
entail  a  degree  of  united  effort  and 
exhortation  to  which  we  are  still 
strangers.  And  in  the  meantime 
there  is  confusion  of  thought  abroad 
on  the  subject  of  personal  expendi- 
ture and  a  disposition  to  grumble  over 
war  measures,  however  necessary, 
which  sand  the  industrial  grooves  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed 
and  subject,  us  to  annoyances  and 
discomforts.  Complaint  and  bewil- 
derment do  not  provide  good  psycho- 
logical soil  in  which  to  plant  our 
vast  bond  crop.  We  need  to 
"sweeten"  it  with  the  intelligent 
enthusiasm   of   young  patriots   who 
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could  meet  objections,  answer  ques- 
tions, bring  order  out  of  the  mental 
confusion  of  their  associates  and 
acquaintances. 

Every  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  the  United  States  owes  it  to 
the  general  public,  to  provide  some 
means  of  instruction  which  will  ac- 


quaint all  those  enrolled  in  its 
courses  with  the  fundamentals  of 
war  economy  and  finance,  to  the 
end  that  constant,  indefatigable  but 
intelligent  saving  may  become  more 
prevalent  and  that  when  the  time 
comes  we  may  go  over  the  top  to 
victory  with  a  mighty  Liberty  Loan  I 


Deprussianizing  American  Schools 

(Continued) 
By  Wn«UAM  H.  Allen 

Director  Institute  for  Public  Service 
[Second  Paper] 


THIS  oonditian  of  anarchy  (i.  e.  no 
government),  has  grown  out  of 
Jacksonian  principles,  aided  by  the 
theory  of  separation  of  powers  with 
checks  and  balances.  Jackson's  school 
seemed  to  think  that  an  American  was 
good  enough  to  fill  any  position  he 
oould  get,  and  it  made  but  little  dif- 
ference to  them  how  he  got  it  if  he 
were  loyal  to  the  party.  This  at- 
titude, with  our  other  unfortunate 
heritage,  the  theory  of  sepcutition  of 
powers,  threw  the  control  of  the 
^government  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
public  officials  into  those  of  the  private 
party  leaders;  and  we  shall  never  put 
it  back  into  responsible  hands  excq>t 
by  destroying  these  two  false  concepts 
through  educational  processes. 

Next  is  described  the  organization 
of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  president  is  the 
general  manager.  It  is  true  he  is  not 
dected  by  the  representative  assembly 
as  in  the  case  of  the  corporation  and 
the  municipality;  the  congress  was  not 


entrusted  with  this  duty  because 
MoNTESQUiSu,  misunderstanding  the 
government  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Walpolb,  who  ruled  all  England;  and 
supposing  that  a  separation  of  powers 
prevailed  in  England,  wrote  that  fact 
into  a  book  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of 
our  constitution  makers.  The  result 
has  been  that  our  presidents  were  for  a 
period  selected  by  a  caucus  of  congress 
and  since  then  have  been  chosen  by  a 
quasi-representative  assembly  called 
tiie  party  convention.  It  is  true  that 
we  go  through  the  form  of  a  general 
election  in  which  some  fifteen  million 
people  vote  for  a  man  about  whom  they 
know  nothing  whatever,  and  the  can- 
didate of  that  convention  gets  into  office 
which  can  raise  the  greatest  campaign 
noise,  or  by  chance,  as  is  frequently  the 
case.  It  isn't  such  a  bad  system,  after 
all,  except  for  its  expense,  hypocrisy 
and  sham.  (4^ 

The  organization  of  our  federal  ad- 
ministration departs  from  the  princi- 
ple of  administration  which  is  being 
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illustrated  in  two  conspicuous  respects. 
First  the  method  of  election  is  differ- 
ent, and  we  in  this  follow  the  same  plan 
as  Brazil  and  one  or  two  other  in- 
conspicuous states,  as  against  the 
practice  of  all  the  progressive  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  The  other  respect 
in  which  we  depart  from  type  in  our 
federal  government  is  in  senatorial 
confirmation  of  presidential  appoint- 
ments. I  have  sought  iti  vain  for  a 
single  instance  where  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate  did  any  real  good; 
and  the  examples  of  its  harmful  results 
are  written  into  every  diapter  of  our 
history.  Only  recentiy  PRHsmENT 
WitsoN  was  prevented  from  securing 
the  appointment  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  a  Chicago  banker  of  the 
highest  repute.  The  case  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is,  how- 
ever, a  more  conspicuous  example  of 
the  abuse  of  this  arrangement. 

The  author  of  the  bill  which  created 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  its 
most  intelligent  advocate,  not  a  poli- 
tician but  a  conservative  reformer,  a 
man  who  in  New  Hampshire  opposed 
the  leader  of  his  own  party  because  erf 
the  latter's  conspicuous  lack  of  useful- 
ness, was  rejected  by  the  Senate  at  the 
request  of  this  leader  (a  senator)  and 
for  no  other  reason.  Any  one  who  has 
instances  of  useful  results  from  the  ex- 
istence of  senatorial  confirmation  of 
appointments  in  any  state  or  in  the 
Federal  system  will  confer  a  favor  on 
the  present  writer  by  calling  his  at- 
tention to  them. 

Let  us  now  test  our  principle  by 
reference  to  the  government  which  is 
conceded  in  most  quarters  to  be  the 
finest  example  of  political  evolution; 
one  which  has  been  hampered  least  by 
abstract  theory;  one  which  has  been 


carefully  guarded  by  safe  conser- 
vatism while  stimulated  by  a  spirit  <^ 
stem  impatience  with  spedal  privil^e 
of  any  sort. 

The  government  of  England  applies 
this  principle  more  dearly  than  does 
any  other  public  organization  with  the 
possible  excq>tion  of  the  oommissioii- 
manager  plan  of  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  stockholding  citizens  of 
England  elect  a  board  of  directors 
called  a  House  of  Commons;  this 
House  of  Commons  selects  a  general 
manager  called  the  Prime  Minister; 
the  Prime  Minister  selects  all  of  his 
immediate  aides  who  constitute 
executive  committee  and  who  are 
heads  of  departments.  There  is  no 
written  constitution  to  limit  what  the 
Cotomons  thru  the  Prime  Minister 
may  do.  There  is  a  King  and  a  House 
of  Lords  who  have  served  as  conserva- 
tive influences  somewhat  as  our  written 
constitutions  have,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
do  without  both  written  constitution 
and  aristocratic  conservatism  at  the 
same  time  or  not 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  this 
organization  which  may  be  empha- 
sized for  the  reason  that  many  persons 
confuse  the  difference  between  policy- 
determining  officers  who  are  fre- 
quentiy  changed  because  they  com- 
plete the  making  of  laws  by  giving  the 
first  impulse  to  their  administration, 
between  such  policy-determining  of- 
ficials and  persons  who  aremerely  ad- 
ministrative officers — ^tiiat  is,  persons 
who  are  not  asked  to  interpret  law  but 
to  perform  service  under  the  law,  such 
as  chemists,  mechanics,  biologists, 
accountants,  architects,  stone  masons, 
street  sweepers,  gunners,  sailors,  ooal 
heavers,    doctors,    farm    specialists, 
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teachers,  mail  carriers,  stenographers, 
engravers,  brick  layers,  paper  makers, 
printers,  book  binders,  and  a  score  of 
other  occupations  employing  in  the 
United  States  service  nearly  300,000 
persons.  These  persons  are  employed 
by  the  government  because  of  the 
facility  and  skill  with  which  they  do 
certain  kinds  of  work.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  policy  of  the 
government.  It  makes  no  more  dif- 
ference to  the  government  what  the 
political  theories  of  the  ship  builder 
are  if  he  can  build  ships  than  it  makes 
to  us  whether  our  shoemaker  is  a 
Democrat  or  a  Republican.  We  re- 
quire him  to  make  shoes  and  do  it  well, 
and  then  he  may  vote  as  he  likes  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  Such  persons 
are  called  civil  servants  or  servants  of 
the  state.  In  most  civilized  countries 
they  are  regarded  as  practically  per- 
manent after  they  have  once  been  ap- 
pointed, as  much  so  as  are  our  judges 
or  our  school  teachers  where  the 
9dux>ls  are  well  organized.  They  may 
exercise  all  the  normal  functions  of 
citizens  without  fear  of  being  dis- 
turbed in  their  occupations;  but  they 
recognize  of  course  that  among  the 
normal  functions  of  the  citizen  is  not 
induded  what  President  Ci^veland 
called  "offensive  partisanship." 

We  have  viewed  the  organization 
of  the  public  administration  from 
the  citizen  thru  the  representative 
assembly  and  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion downward  to  the  civil  servants. 
It  may  now  be  profitable  to  glance  at 
the  structure  from  the  civil  servants 
upward.  Suppose  there  are  fifty 
thousand  permanent  employees  of 
some  political  unit  such  as  the  City  of 
New  York  or  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
These  fifty  thousand  persons  are  en- 


gaged in  all  the  various  kinds  of  work 
mentioned  above.  Their  work  goes 
steadily  on  from  year  to  year  and  decade 
to  decade  just  as  if  administrations  did 
not  change.  The  chemist  makes  his 
analyses,  the  draftsman  perfects  his 
charts,  the  biologist  dissects  his  speci- 
mens, the  engineer  surveys  his  pro- 
blems, the  criminologist  studies  his 
charges;  all  go  on  as  steadily  as  does 
the  research  of  the  private  scholar. 

But  the  policies  of  the  government 
are  constantly  changing;  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  change  of  public 
policy,  the  new  direction  given  to  it, 
to  be  reflected  in  the  conduct  of  the 
departments  of  public  endeavor  in 
which  these  permanent  servants  (I  use 
the  word  in  its  highest  sense)  are  en- 
gaged. We  look  from  the  biologist  in 
the  bureau  of  entomology  in  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  up  to  the 
newly-sdected  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, who  represents  the  majority  of  the 
representative  assembly.  This  as- 
sembly has  been  elected  possibly  under 
a  mandate  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
the  work  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture; and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  head 
of  the  administration  to  obey  that 
mandate.  He  wishes  to  impress  the 
public  will  upon  the  btueau  of  ento- 
mology, but  he  has  ten  or  a  dozen 
other  departments  which  are  also  im- 
portant. He  cannot  give  all  of  his 
time  to  this  one,  yet  he  is  responsible 
to  the  state  or  the  city  for  the  conduct 
of  this  one.  There  remains  for  him 
to  multiply  himself  as  the  representa- 
tive of  public  opinion.  His  work  is 
political,  not  scientific  or  mechanical 
as  is  that  of  the  civil  servants.  His 
duty  is  to  bring  the  public  will  to  bear 
on  the  administrative  departments. 
He  must  appoint  political  aides  who 
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in  sympathy  with  his  views  of  the  pub- 
lic mandate  will  bring  him  into  rela- 
tion with  the  departments,  each  of 
these  aides  being  appointed  the  head 
of  one  department,  and,  if  the  de- 
partment be  large,  give  several  assist- 
ants, who  are  also  political  or  policy 
directing  officials. 

The  astounding  ignorance  of  this 
principle  which  prevails  in  many  of  our 
states,  cannot  be  better  indicated  than 
by  citing  the  fact  that  these  heads  of 
departments,  whose  sole  function  must 
be  to  bring  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ments into  line  with  the  policies  of  the 
administration,  are  elective,  inde- 
pendent of  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  therefore  more  likely  to  work 
confusion  than  efficiency.  Such  an 
organization  of  a  state  is  what  is  called, 
in  common  parlance,  the  long  ballot; 
and  its  antithesis,  expressing  the 
principle  which  we  have  been  discuss- 
ing, has  been  dubbed  for  purposes  of 
propaganda,  the  short  ballot. 

In  conclusion,  then,  our  principle  of 
administration  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  The  administration  should 
have  an  actual  head,  one  person,  who 
is  conspicuously  responsible;  this  head 
shotdd  not  be  popularly  elected,  but 
should  be  the  leader  of  a  majority  of 
the  legislative  assembly.  He  should 
appoint  all  heads  of  departments  and 
such  assistants  to  these  heads  as  are 
needed  to  bring  him  into  intelligent 
oo-operation  with  the  departments. 
The  dvil  servants  who  really  con- 
stitute the  departments  should  be 
permanentiy  engaged,  but  should  be 
easily  removable  for  cause  without 
appeal  to  courts,  which  appeal  would 
imply  some  sort  of  proprietorship  in 
their  positions. 

It  is  possible  even  in  the  schools  to 


substitute  for  the  mere  description  of 
government  s  method  in  which  a 
limited  number  of  principles,  generally 
accept  by  the  advocates  of  conserva- 
tive political  reform,  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  instruction  and  the  descriptive 
facts  of  present  constitutional  arrange- 
ments treated  as  illustrative  of  these 
principles?  No  one  would  maintain 
that  such  a  principle  as  has  been  out- 
lined in  this  paper  is  accepted  by  every- 
one as  finally  demonstrated,  like  a 
mathematical  proposition,  but  it  may 
be  maintained  that  such  a  principle 
would  give  to  a  dass  a  basis  for  in^ 
telligent  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  and  would  make  it  possible  to 
develop  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  some 
processes  of  political  thought  which 
might  remain  with  him  after  all  the 
facts  of  government  which  he  learned 
for  examination  had  departed  with  his 
mathematics  and  his  irregular  verbs. 
^f  ^  ^H^  school  hoy  is  taught,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  good  schools,  thai 
government  grows  out  of  the  conditions 
of  the  community,  as  it  does;  that  ouf 
government  has  certain  characteristics 
which  are  exceedingly  objectionable  to  aU 
good  citizens,  is  it  the  case;  that  our 
government  is  characterized  by  a  sys- 
tem  of  separation  of  powers  which  has 
never  been  anything  more  than  a  plague 
to  our  institutions;  and  if  he  %s  ihen 
given  no  introduction  to  a  philosophy 
which  may  lead  him  to  think  soberly 
enough  about  the  basic  principles  of 
government  to  see  that  we  might  evolve  a 
system  out  of  our  present  conditions 
which  would  throw  aside  this  super- 
stition of  the  separation  of  powers,  is  he 
not  likely  to  become  pessimistic  and 
indifferent  as  a  result  of  his  political 
education?  Is  he  not  likely  to  look  upon 
politics  as  something  that  the  busy  man 
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must  put  up  with  as  he  does  with  the 
other  results  of  weak  human  nature? 

The  instruction  begins  with  a  des- 
cription of  a  business  corporation  such 
as  a  raihioad.  The  interest  of  the 
fitockholders  is  explained;  then  the 
function  of  a  board  of  directors  as  the 
representative,  single-chambered  legis- 
lature of  the  corporation.  It  is  made 
clear  that  the  railroad  business  is  ex- 
tremely simple  as  compared  with  the 
affairs  of  a  state  or  city;  but  that  the 
selection  of  an  efficient  head  is  still 
difficult  enou£^.  The  administrative 
head  of  such  a  corporation  is  selected 
by  this  representative  single  chamber 
and  is  given  complete  control  of  the 
business  as  long  as  his  services  are  re- 
tained. He  is  permitted  to  select  all 
his  subordinates;  is  encouraged  to  lead 
the  directors  in  l^islation  if  his  force 
of  will  and  diaracter  and  his  store  of 
infonnation  are  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  do  so.  In  fact,  under  the 
general  management  of  such  a  man  as 
P)B8SXD8MT  Underwood,  of  the  Brie 
Railroad,  the  board  of  directors  seems 
to  be  not  much  more  than  an  observing 
and  a  safcgiarding  body. 

Fxom  the  private  corporation  we  go 
to  the  discussion  of  the  commission- 
manager  plan  of  city  government.  The 
evolution  of  the  plan  is  outlined.  It 
is  shown  that  the  commission  plan 
worked  well  tmcrngjn  at  first  when  the 
broom  was  new  and  dvic  enthusiasm 
in  Galveston  and  Des  Moines  at  a 
Ue^  pitch;  but  that  after  the  abnormal 
conditions  had  passed  and  life  had 
flattened  out,  it  was  necessary  to  find  a 
nonnal  method  of  governing  cities. 
The  citizens  of  a  mtUHcipality  are  its 
^todcholders,  they  dect  a  board  of 
directors  laige  enough  to  be  fairly 
jicpresentative  of  Jlie  jx>mposite  in- 


terests of  the  whole  city,  and  the 
directors  (the  commission)  select  a 
general  manager  and  turn  the  city  over 
to  him  for  as  long  as  he  can  retain  their 
confidence.  He  is  permitted  to  ap- 
point his  subordinates,  more  or  less 
hampered  by  what  we  call  civil  service 
rules. 

This  reference  to  the  merit  system 
of  civil  service  protection  makes  it 
necessary  to  recognize  that  Jacksonian 
Democracy  brought  into  our  govern- 
ment a  sort  of  plague  called  the  spoils 
system,  which  took  deep  root  in  a 
country  which  did  not  respect  efficiency 
of  any  kind;  a  country  living  on  the  fat 
of  new  lands  with  inexhaustible 
natural  resources;  a  country  in  which 
the  orator  and  the  general  held  a 
higher  place  in  public  esteem  than  the 
engineer,  the  accountant,  and  the 
chemist.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
relics  of  Jacksonian  Democracy  it  was 
necessary  to  set  up  a  wall  of  protection 
around  public  servants  which  has 
served  to  protect  the  incapable  with 
the  capable,  the  disloyal  with  the  faith- 
ful; and  it  is  rapidly  becoming  appar^ 
ent  that  if  the  diief  of  the  administra- 
tion is  selected  as  he  should  be,  and 
given  the  responsibility  and  power  he 
should  have,  much  of  dvil  service  red 
tape  may  be  unwound,  and  the  ad- 
ministration may  be  given  power  to 
remove  those  who  would  as  parasites 
abuse  public  confidence.  The  man- 
ager of  a  dty  should  have  a  means  of 
removing  any  public  servant  in  his 
dty,  very  much  as  the  manager  of  the 
railroad  may.  If  he  cannot,  then  he 
cannot  be  hdd  responsible  for  the 
effident  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  dty. 

Next,  it  is  unfortunatdy  necessary 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  student 
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the  condition  of  the  government  of 
some  of  our  American  common- 
wealths. It  is  unfortunate  that  young 
minds  must  be  muddled  by  such 
pictures  of  confusion  and  anarchy 
as  is  represented  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  State  and  other 
commonwealths;  but  possibly  such 
horrible  examples  may  be  useful.  When 
it  is  realized  that  the  governor  has  no 
cabinet,  that  the  affairs  of  the  state  are 


conducted  by  some  150  to  170  boards, 
commissions,  and  other  officers,  serv- 
ing for  all  sorts  of  different  terms,  ap- 
pointive or  elective  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
and  removable,  if  at  alli  thru 
methods  which  make  it  almost  im- 
possible to  unseat  him,  the  contrast 
between  this  sort  of  a  tangled  web  and 
the  beautiful  system  which  btunan  ex- 
perience has  evolved  when  not 
hampered  by  "politics"  is  apparent. 


The  American  Spirit 

By  FtORBNCE  Howell 


America:   rich   in   gold   and   flocks 

and  herds  and  harvests 
And     merchandise     and     exports, 

whose  factories  never  rest; 
With   varied   scenic   beauty   which 

no  other  land  can  offer. 
Such   charm   of  lake   and   cataract 

and  wonders  in  the  west! 

She  speaks!  and  other  nations  from 
their  turmoil  and  commotion 

Pause  to  listen.  Her  mandate  is  rec- 
ognized by  all. 

She  bears  no  class  distinctions;  no 
talent  limitations; 

She  points  the  way  to  progress  and 
heeds  advancement's   call. 

I  am  a  citizen  of  this  common- 
wealth,— the  country 

Most  noble  in  its  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  thought; 

The  gate  of  opportunity.  I  have  all 
these  advantages 

In  America;  the  land  for  which  our 
fathers  fought. 


But    duties    come    with    blessing^! 

For  each  advantage  given 
There  is  an  obligation  I  owe  this 

country  dear. 
My  part  is  to  be  ready  to  serve 

the  common  welfare, 
To    forget    myself   in   thinking   of 

others  far  and  near. 

Respectful    of    the    property    and 

rights  of  those  about  me; 
Modest,  not  boastful,  but  honorable 

and  true; 
Considerate    of    the    stranger    that 

within  out  gates  resideth, 
I  will  be  gentle,  while  noble  and 

full  of  courage,  too. 

I  will  be  law-abiding  and  pure  in 
all  my  living. 

Unmindful  of  example,  for  the 
right  I  will  be  strong; 

Self-supporting,  selfncontrolling, 
filial  to  duty, 

Despising  only  filthiness,  and  lazi- 
ness, and  wrong  I 
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By  WiuiAM  Cham^es  O'Donnbix,  Jr. 

[With  Fourth  French  Army  in  France.] 


TN  the  midst  of  the  rush  of  prep- 
■■-  arations  for  departure  from 
Paris  to  take  up  the  work  assigned 
to  me  among  the  Poilus,  I  found 
time  for  a  long  anticipated  inter- 
view with  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  the 
distinguished  French  scholar  and 
educator.  I  located  him  at  the 
Foundation  Thiers.  In  order  to 
find  entrance  to  the  Institution  one 
must  manipulate  a  brass  handle 
which  advertises  its  own  mission 
by  the  side  of  the  great  iron  gate 
opening  into  the  spacious  grounds. 
By  this  action  a  bell  is  rung  in  the 
lodge,  the  tinkle  of  which  is  quickly 
followed  by  the  click  of  the  latch 
as  the  door  is  unlocked  permitting 
the  visitor  to  step  within  the  en- 
closure. 

Using  my  recently  acquired  con- 
versational powers,  I  readily  made 
myself  understood  to  the  faithful 
custodian  of  the  portal  who  af- 
firmed that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  see  M.  Boutroux  before 
six  o'clock  which  meant  a  delay  of 
about  two  hours  of  most  precious 
time.  She  was  finally  persuaded  to 
take  my  letter  of  introduction  to 
the  study  and  in  a  few  minutes  re- 
turned with  gracious  bows  and 
smiles  and  with  the  enclosing  in- 
formation that  M.  Boutroux  would 
see  me  at  once. 

With  characteristic  French  po- 
liteness and  with  a  sincere  cordial- 
ity the  savant  welcomed  me  into 
his  library.  He  is  rather  slight  in 
build,  has  iron-gray  hair  and  mous- 
tache, moves  about  with  nervous 
energy  and  has  the  traditional 
stoop  of  the  scholar.  Most  amiably 


he  complimented  me  on  my  famil- 
iarity with  his  native  language  and 
proceeded  to  communicate  in  choice 
French.  As  my  vocabulary  had 
been  exhausted  after  the  first  few 
sentences  of  formal  greeting  we 
soon  reached  an  agreement  that 
English  should  be  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  interview. 

Taking  as  his  text  an  editorial 
reference  in  an  American  magazine 
with  which  we  were  both  familiar, 
M.  Boutroux  was  soon  launched  on 
a  most  earnest  dissertation  on  the 
German  idea  of  liberty  and  govern- 
ment. He  has  spent  much  time  in 
Germany  and  has 'made  a  thorough 
study  of  German  history,  literature 
and  philosophy.  His  conclusion  is 
that  it  is  not  only  true  that  the 
Prussian  machine  has  imposed  it- 
self upon  the  German  people  but 
that  the  people  themselves  have  a 
strong  predilection  toward  Prus- 
sian theories  and  practices.  He  thus 
explains  the  fact  that  all  the  states 
of  the  Empire  are  so  united  in  the 
present  struggle.  "Luther,"  said  he 
"may  fairly  be  taken  as  the  spokes- 
man of  the  people.  He  expressed  the 
real  thought  and  purpose  of  his 
race  prior  to  the  extension  of  the 
Prussian  rule..  His  belief  was  that 
princely  classes  ruled  by  divine 
right.  They  represented  the  will 
of  the  Almighty  upon  earth  and 
were  to  be  so  regarded  by  the  peo- 
ple of  all  other  classes.  On  the 
other  hand  we  find  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Calvin  the  diametrically 
opposite  theory,  namely  that  God 
never  appointed  vice-regents  to 
represent    Him    among    men    but 
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that  God  rules  directly  over  the 
hearts  and  wills  of  believers.  Our 
accountability  is  directly  to  God 
and  our  responsibility  for  our  rela- 
tions with  each  other  is  based  on 
this  relationship  with  God.  Calvin 
therefore  taught  the  essence  of 
democracy.  Luther  supported  au- 
tocratic institutions  and  in  his 
teaching  we  find  the  real  trend  of 
German  sympathies. 

There  is  a  saying  in  Germany 
that  where  there  are  two  Germans 
there  are  three  opinions.  The  Ger- 
mans are  self-conscious  and  tenaci- 
ous of  their  own  theories.  But  these 
theorizing  Germans  have  been 
welded  into  a  strong  and  enduring 
union  under  Prussian  domination. 
This  welding  could  not  have  been 
accomplished  if  the  Germans  had 
been  fundamentally  devoted  to  de- 
mocracy. One  school  of  political 
philosophy  taught  that  union  could 
be  achieved  through  liberty,  but 
the  philosophy  upon  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  acted  taught  that  liber- 
ty must  come  through  union.  In 
other  words  the  unification  of  the 
race  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
German  liberty  at  the  expense  of 
the  liberties  of  opposing  nations 
has  been  the  actuating  motive  of 
Germany's  enterprise.  The  Prus- 
sian genius  for  organization  and  ad- 
ministration and  Prussian  success 
in  empire  building  became  the  uni- 
fying force  that  has  held  the  vari- 
ous states  in  a  formidable  compact 
since  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  "We 
are  therefore  in  conflict  with  a 
powerful  nation  whose  rulers  are 
truly  representative  of  the  accepted 
ideas  of  government." 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  view  is 
hardly  in  accord  with  the  statement 
of  President  Wilson  that  we  are 
not  at  war  with  the  German  peo- 
ple.   We  must  wake  up  to  the  fact 


that  we  are  as  truly  at  war  with 
them  as  they  are  with  us.  French 
scholars  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  question  as  to  what  extent  the 
English  and  American  ideals  of  free 
government  are  attributed  to  Teu- 
tonic origins.  They  are  avowedly 
sceptical  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
liberty  espoused  by  our  Teutonic 
ancestors  and  have  arranged  for  a 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  emi- 
nent representatives  of  English  and 
Scotch  universities. 

The  work  of  the  Foundation 
Thiers  of  which  M.  Boutroux  is 
president  has  been  interrupted  by 
the  war.  The  spacious  building  is 
now  used  for  hospital  work  under 
the  direction  of  Madame  Boutroux, 
who  is  a  cousin  of  President  Poin- 
care. 

Dr.  John  H,  Finley,  the  Cpm- 
missioner  of  Education  for  New 
York  State,  very  generously  con- 
tributed to  the  hospital  the  prize 
money  recently  awarded  to  him  by 
the  French  Academy,  for  his  liter- 
ary work.  M.  Boutroux  spoke  feel- 
ingly of  this  token  of  interest.  By 
such  acts  France  and  America  are 
being  drawn  together  in  an  inter- 
national fellowship  which  will  be 
of  greater  avail  for  the  advance- 
ment of  democracy  and  for  the 
safeguarding  of  humanity  against 
Prussian  aggressions  than  any  num- 
ber of  international  treaties.  Schol- 
arship has  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  establishment  of  right 
relations  and  in  the  interpretation 
of  national  ideals.  The  intellectual 
equipment  and  the  clear  apprecia- 
tion of  democratic  institutions  pos- 
sessed by  such  men  as  Emile  Bout- 
roux make  them  fit  for  the  leader- 
ship required  by  the  present  crisis 
in  world  affairs.  At  least  this  is 
the  impression  one  gets  from  such 
men  as  Emile  Boutroux. 
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npHE  eighteenth  centtiry  may  be 
-^  described  as  an  age  of  compara- 
tive poverty  of  educational  enterprise 
in  the  English  speaking  world. 

In  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  foundations  were  being  laid  of 
a  few  of  our  oldest  Universities, — as 
Yale  in  1701  and  Princeton  in  1746; 
but  the  newness  of  the  country,  with 
its  sparsely  settled  areas  of  the  East 
and  the  unsettled  and  even  unex- 
plored territories  of  the  center  and 
West,  made  progress  in  educational 
matters  extremely  slow. 

In  England,  the  century  was  a 
period  of  intellectual  stagnation.  The 
ancient  universities  still  ministered 
the  needs  of  a  certain  class  of  so- 
ciety, and  a  few  of  the  philosophers 
of  the  time  discussed  learnedly  the 
problems  related  to  education  from 
the  philosophic  standpoint.  But  the 
men  who  were  actually  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  schools  manifested 
little  or  no  interest  in  bettering  the 
condition  of  instruction.  In  a  word, 
whatever  interest  was  manifested  was 
philosophic  rather  than  practical  and 
the  proletariat,  in  particular,  received 
but  the  scantiest  attention  and  its 
instruction  was,  in  general,  ^  limited 
to  the  rudiments  of  two  or  tfiree  of 
the  principal  branches. 

A  number  of  "Charity  Schools" 
provided  gratuitous  instruction  for 
the  children  of  the  very  poor,  but 
the  greater  number  of  schools  which 
ministered  to  the  intellectual  necessi- 
ties of  the  children  of  the  working 
classes  were  the  result  of  private 
enterprise.  They  were  all  of  the 
most  meagre  equipment  and   would 


not  be  tolerated  today  because  of 
their  unsanitary,  not  to  unpedagogical, 
standards. 

Those  who  set  up  such  schools 
were,  as  a  rule,  the  physically  in- 
firm of  the  community  who  could  not 
otherwise  eke  out  an  existence,  and 
the  lack  of  pedagogical  ability,  or 
even  of  intellectual  preparation,  was 
not,  in  the  mind  of  the  community, 
a  bar  to  the  establishing  of  a  school. 

Crabbe,  writing  in  1780,  has  given 
us  the  following  description  of  one 
of  what  were  generally  known  as 
"Dame  Schools."    He  says, — 

"Where  a  deaf,  poor  patient  widow  sits. 
And   awes   some   thirty   infants    as   she 

knits. 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely 

stray; 
Her    threshold    high,    they    cannot    rmi 

away. 
Thou^  deaf,  she  sees  the  rebel-hearers 

shout  I 
Though  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks 

about 
With  band  of  yam,  she  ke^s  offenders 

in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can 

pin. 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells  and  tell-tale 

birds, 
Her  power  tiiey  dread  and  reverence  her 

words." 

And  the  same  writer's  sketch  of  a 
Boys'  School,  of  the  same  period,  is 
illuminating  as  to  methods  and  gen- 
eral atmosphere. 

"Poor    Reuben    Dixon    has    the    noisest 

school 
Of  ragged  lads  who  ever  bowed  to  rule; 
Low  in  his  price— the  men  who  heave 

our  coaJs 
And  dean  our  causeways  send  him  boys 

in  shoals. 
To  see  poor  Reuben  with  his  fry  beside 
Their  half-checked  rudeness  and  his  half- 
scorned  pride; 
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Their  room,  the  sty  m  whkh  the  assem- 
bly meet 

In  the  dose  lane  bdiind  fhe  Nortfagate 
street; 

To  observe  his  vain  efforts  to  keq>  the 
peace 

Till  tolls  the  bdl,  and  strife  and  trouble 
cease. 

Calls  for  our  praise.  His  labour,  praise 
deserves. 

But  not  our  pty;  Reuben  has  no  nerves. 

Mid  noise  and  dirt  and  stench  and  play 
and  prate 

He  calmly  cuts  the  pencil  views  the  slate." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  distress- 
ing period  of  intellectual  poverty  that 
the  world  had  its  first  glimpse  of 
Joseph  Lancaster  who  was  to  become 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  best-known 
systems  of  monitorial  teaching  on  a 
large  scale  of  which  any  history  has 
been  preserved. 

Of  the  proverbially  "poor  but 
pious"  parents,  his  heart  was  early 
filled  with  a  desire  to  serve  God. 
His  love  for  the  poor  children  which 
surround  him,  in  particular,  was  im- 
mense, and,  at  an  early  age,  he  began 
to  gather  them  together  for  free  in- 
struction. 

It  was  my  early  wish,"  he  writes, 
to  spend  my  life  to  the  glory  of 
Him  who  gave  it,  and  in  promoting 
the  happiness  of  my  fellow  men. 
With  this  view  I  looked  forward  to 
entering  the  dissenting  ministry  at 
the  age  of  16,  but  it  pleased  God 
to  favor  me  with  such  a  different 
view  of  things  that  I  became  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  religious  meetings  of 
the  Society  of  Christians  called  Quak- 
ers, and  ultimately  a  member  of  that 
Society." 

In  this  connection  he  fails  to  record 
for  our  information  that,  for  reasons 
that  must  have  been  satisfactory, 
this  same  sect  afterward  expelled 
him  from  its  membership.  Other 
writers  have  informed  us  that  it  was 
for  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  char- 
acter to  be  hereinafter  described  that 
this     somewhat     strict     Society     of 


n. 


Friends  thought  it  best  to  wash  their 
hands  of  this  member  who,  in  spite 
of  his  defects,  honored  their  sect 
as  few  have  done. 

At  the  very  close  of  the  century, 
when  but  20  years  of  age,  he  made 
his  first  attempt  at  public  instruc- 
tion. A  large  room  was  secured  and 
he  then  made  the  following  announce- 
ment,— "All  that  will  may  send  their 
children  and  have  them  educated 
freely,  and  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  have  education  for  nothing  may 
pay  for  it  if  they  please." 

As  a  result  of  this  extraordinary 
advertising,  within  a  year  he  found 
himself  surrounded  t^  a  thousand 
children.  "They  come  to  me  for 
education  like  flocks  of  sheep,"  he 
said. 

Through  the  attraction  of  numbers, 
some  of  the  most  prominent  men  of 
the  day  became  interested  in  his 
work  and  they,  in  turn,  secured  the 
friendly  interest  of  the  King,  then 
George  IV.  His  interview  with  this 
monarch  merits  full  reproduction* 
since  it  marks  the  turning  point  in 
his  career  and  gave  to  his  system 
that  distinct  impulse  which  makes 
it  worthy  of  the  special  consideration 
of  Christian  educators  of  today. 

When  he  came  in  to  the  royal 
presence,  the  King  said,  "Lancaster, 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  give  me  an 
account  of  your  system  of  education. 
One  master  teaching  five  hundred 
boys?  How  do  you  keep  them  in 
order?" 

Lancaster  replied,  "Please  thy 
Majesty,  by  the  same  principle  thy 
Majesty's  army  is  kept  in  order, — 
by  the  word  of  command." 

"Good,"  said  tiie  King,  "It  does 
not  take  an  old  General  to  give  an 
order;  one  of  younger  years  can  do 
it." 

Lancaster  then  observed  that  in  his 
his  system  in  detail,  and  at  the  dose 
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of  the  conversation  the  King  said: 

Lancaster  then  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe his  system  in  detail,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  conversation  the  King 
said: 

"Lancaster,  I  highly  approve  of 
the  system  and  it  is  my  wish  that 
every  poor  child  in  my  dominions 
shotdd  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible. 
I  will  do  anything  you  wish  to  pro- 
mote this  object." 

The  royal  family  then  set  the 
example  of  a  generous  annual  sub- 
scription for  the  work  of  the  schools 
of  Lancaster.  As  a  result,  he  soon 
was  able  to  open  fifty  new  schools 
with  a  total  school  population  of  a 
thousand  pupils. 

This  pronounced  success,  however, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  his  downfall.  His  head,  never 
very  strong,  was  completely  turned 
by  the  attention  paid  him  by  royalty 
and  the  possession  of  so  much  money 
by  one  who  had  never  handled,  other 
than  very  small  amounts  soon  proved 
to  be  his  ruin. 

He  fell  into  debt  and  was  even 
carried  to  prison  for  this  fatilt.  He 
became  extravagant  and  impatient  of 
control  and  proved  himself  incapable 
of  working  with  other  people.  He 
finally  closed  his  schools  in  London 
and  went  to  Ireland  where,  for  a 
time,  he  was  successful.  But  he  was 
soon  bankrupt  and  in  1818  he  emi- 
grated to  the  Western  continent. 
Caracas  seems  to  have  been  his  first 
city  chosen  for  the  implantation  of 
his  system.  Then  he  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  then  on  to  the  United 
States  and,  finally,  to  Montreal, 
Canada.  In  each  of  these  places  he 
was  able  to  implant  his  system,  but 
his  eccentricities  of  character  soon 
caused  him  to  lose  the  confidence  of 
his  supporters  and  he  was  obliged  to 
move  on  to  new  communities. 

In  1838,  as  a  result  of  an  accident 


in  the  streets  of  New  York,  he  died 
in  poverty  in  that  city. 

In  spite  of  this  seeming  failure, 
Joseph  Lancaster  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  his  times  and  set  in 
motion  currents  of  educational  re- 
form which  reached  the  shores  of 
many  lands.  If  his  character  was 
defective,  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  he  had  rare  gifts  which  have 
seldom  been  equalled  among  the  many 
who  have  given  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  any  land. 
Above  all  else,  he  had  a  loving  heart, 
which  some  one  has  described  as 
"the  beginning  of  all  knowledge."  It 
is  most  certainly  the  beginning  of  all 
real  teaching  power.  He  gave  him- 
self unreservedly  to  his  children, 
entering  into  all  their  childish  inter- 
ests and  mingling  with  them  in  their 
intimate  relationships  of  the  home 
and  of  the  playground,  as  well  as  of 
the  classroom.  No  personal  sacrifice 
was  too  great  for  him  if  it  meant  a 
closer  relation  with  his  children  or 
added  to  their  enjoyment  He  may 
be  considered  as  but  a  child  of  a 
larger  growth,  since  he  seemed  never 
to  leave  behind  him  the  traits  and 
characteristics  of  boyhood.  He  re- 
joiced with  them  or  grieved  with 
them  as  the  case  might  be,  entering 
fully  into  their  very  life  of  home 
and  school.  His  attitude  toward  his 
children  might  be  described  by  the 
well-known  lines  of  Coleridge, — 

"Sweet    is    the    tear     that     from     some 

Howard's  ^e. 
Drops  on  the  cheek  of  one  he  lifts  from 

earth. 
He  that   does   me  good   with   unmoved 

face, 
Does  it  but  half;  he  chills  me  while  he 

aids; 
My  benefactor,  not  my  brother  man." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add  that 
as  a  result  of  this  manifest  affection 
for  the  children  under  his  charge,  he 
held  the   love   and   the  deepest  ad- 
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miration  of  all  the  subjects  of  his 
little  kingdom.  The  elder  boys  were 
named  as  monitors  and  delighted  to 
carry  out  his  orders. 

His  equipment,  though  the  most 
meagre,  sufficed  to  teach  the  rudi- 
ments of  Reading,  Writing  and  the 
simple  Arithmetic  necessary  for  the 
casting  of  accounts.  A  leaf  torn 
from  the  Bible  was  the  usual  text 
for  the  class  in  reading,  thus  com- 
bining the  execution  of  the  royal 
desire, — equivalent  to  a  command, — 
that  the  children  should  be  taught  the 
Bible,  and  the  need  of  a  text  book. 
In  fact,  this  is  the  one  characteristic, 
already  referred  to,  which  makes  the 
Lancasterian  System  important  among 
all  others  of  its  kind. 

A  table  covered  with  sand  enabled 
the  children  both  to  write  and  to 
work  out  sums  in  Arithmetic,  and 
mistakes  could  be  quickly  blotted  out. 

The  pupils  came  from  the  lowest 
strata  of  society  and  were  often  dirty 
and  poorly  clad,  if  not  even  hungry. 
Yet  the  Lancasterian  schools  were 
noted  for  the  air  of  cheerfulness  that 
prevailed  and  the  work  was  carried 
on  with  a  precision  and  military  order 
which  did  much  to  accustom  the  chil- 
dren to  the  harsher  discipline  of 
life.  Even  such  a  conservative  organ 
as  the  Edinburgh  Review,  said  of 
their  founder,  "Lancaster  devised  a 
method  and  brought  it  very  near  per- 
fection, by  which  education  could  be 
placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor- 
est." 

And  DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
said  at  the  opening  of  a  new  Free 
School  in  that  city, — "I  confess  that 
I  recognize  in  Lancaster  the  bene- 
factor of  the  human  race.  I  consider 
his  system  as  creating  a  new  era  in 
education." 

So  much  for  the  founder  of  the 
system  which  bears  his  name.  The 
implanting    of    that    system    in    the 


Western  continent  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  it  is  now  worthy  of 
special  consideration  in  view  of  its 
phenomenally  brilliant  b^;inning  and 
its  lamented  failure  through  a  lack 
of  proper  support  from  the  "English 
and  Foreign  School  Society"  which 
had  been  organized  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  sys- 
tem to  other  lands. 

But  our  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  system  in  the  New  World,  and 
especially  in  Latin  America,  centers 
not  in  Joseph  Lancaster  but  in  James 
Thomson,  the  representative  of  the 
"British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society," 
as  well  as  of  the  School  Society  al- 
ready mentioned. 

If  we  remember  that  the  principal 
object  of  the  system  of  Lancaster 
was  to  cultivate  interest  in  the  Bible 
text  by  using  it  as  a  Reading  Book, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  two  Societies  should 
fall  to  the  same  individual.  Both 
had  as  a  final  aim  the  introduction 
of  the  Sacred  Text  in  South  America, 
in  a  community  where  it  was  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  the  choice  of 
James  Thomson  for  this  somewhat 
delicate  task  was  well  made. 

In  a  rather  naive  volume  written 
by  him  between  the  years  1820  and 
1826,  and  published  in  1827,  he  gives 
an  extensive  relation  of  this  work 
in  the  South  American  continent. 
The  title  of  the  book  is,— "Letters 
on  the  Moral  and  Religious  State  of 
South  America,  written  during  a 
Residence  of  nearly  seven  years  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Chile,  Peru  and  Colom- 
bia," and  in  this  little  volume  he  gives 
us  his  impressions  of  men  and  events 
as  he  saw  them  in  the  stirring  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  the  story  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Lancasterian  Schools  into  South 
America  and  their  ephimeral  success 
may  be  best  told  by  following  him 
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through  some  of  these  letters  as  he 
journeys  from  land  to  land. 

Banning  the  intellectual  conquest 
of  South  America  in  Buenos  Aires, 
as  Jos£  de  San  Martin,  some  siix 
years  before,  had  begtm  the  political 
revolution,  he  worked  his  way  West- 
ward and  Northward,  met  with  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  the  gov- 
ernment authorities  in  all  the  coun- 
tries visited,  and,  finally,  having  tra- 
versed the  continent  from  South  to 
North,  as  San  Martin  had  done  be- 
fore him,  returned  to  his  own  land 
under  the  mistaken  conviction  that 
the  seeds  he  had  planted  would  blos- 
som into  a  bounteous  harvest.  The 
sower  did  his  part  well,  we  must 
admit,  but  he  could  not  foresee  that 
the  seeds  were  to  fall  among  eccle- 
siastical thorns  and  briars  which 
would  effectually  choke  all  life  out  of 
the  feeble  and  struggling  plant. 

In  Buenos  Aires  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  putting  the  schools 
of  that  city  and  vicinity  on  the  basis 
of  the  Lancasterian  system  and  in 
his  letters  he  gives  us  an  illuminating 
picture  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  time. 

He  says, — 

"Things  in  general  go  on  very  slowly 
here,  and  besides,  many  political  chanj^es 
have  retarded  my  operations.  Notwith- 
standing, I  trust  &e  foundation  of  a  good 
work  has  been  laid,  by  pursuing  of 
which  I  hppe  to  see  many  thousands 
reaping  the  benefits  of  education  and 
imbibing  the  soundest  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morality  from  lessons  learned 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

He  takes  special  pleasure  in  de- 
claring, as  many  times  afterward, 
that  he  was  in  no  case  hindered  by 
the  clergy,  and,  referring  to  his 
work  as  representative  of  the  Bible 
Society,  rejoices  that  he  had  been 
able  to  introduce  more  than  400 
Spanish  New  Testaments.  These, 
he  states,  met  with  a  cordial  recep- 
tion and  a  great  number  were  sent 


into  the  provinces,  and  some  even  as 
far  as  Chile. 

From  Buenos  Aires  he  crossed  over 
to  Uruguay  and  established  the  school 
system  in  Montevideo,  and  then,  im- 
portuned by  the  Chilean  government 
to  visit  that  land,  took  ship  around 
the  Cape  for  Valparaiso.  He  met 
with  an  unusually  warm  reception  in 
the  Capital  and  special  facilities  were 
accorded  him  for  establishing  his 
work  in  various  centers  of  the 
coimtry.  The  largest  room  of  the 
University  was  given  him  as  a  Cen- 
tral School,  where  he  might  prepare, 
at  once,  the  monitors  necessary  for 
opening  other  schools,  and  a  branch 
of  "The  English  land  Foreign  School 
Society"  was  founded  in  Santiago. 
O'Higgins,  the  Director  General, 
encouraged  the  movement  by  acting 
as  its  Honorary  President  and  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  served 
it  as  President.  A  number  of  the 
liberal  men  of  the  city  lent  their  in- 
fluence to  the  Society  and  it  was  part 
of  their  plan  to  set  up  a  printing 
oflice  and  publish  books  for  the 
schools  to  be  founded  by  Thomson 
and  for  the  children  in  their  homes. 

The  decree  of  Director  General 
O'Higgins  has  a  special  historical  in- 
terest.   He  says, — 

'The^  Lancasterian  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  now  introduced  in  most  parts 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  to  which  many 
places  owe  an  improvement  in  dieir 
habits,  has  been  established  among  us 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  prognosticates 
its  beneficial  effects.  The  propagation  of 
this  system  holds  out  the  surest  means 
of  extirpating  those  principles  formed 
amongst  us  in  the  time  of  darkness.  The 
Government  has  resolved  zealously  to  pro- 
tect this  establishment,  and,  as  the  Dest 
way  of  fulfilling  its  intention,  has  re- 
solved to  unite  with  it  in  wis  object 
those  persons  who  have  the  same  senti- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  who.  at  ^e 
same  time,  possess  that  activity,  zeal 
and  energy  which  this  important  matter 
demands. 

"In  all  places  this  system  of  instruction 
prospers    and    extends    itself    under    the 
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fostering  care  of  Societies.  This  cir- 
cumstance at  once  determined  me  to  fol- 
low the  example  thus  set  before  us  and 
immediately  to  establish  a  Society  for  the 
object  Of  this  Society  I  shaU  be  the 
Protector  and  a  member.  My  first  Minis- 
ter of  State  will  be  the  President  The 
Solicitor  General  of  the  City,  the  Pro- 
tector of  the  City  Schools,  and  the  Rector 
of  the  National  Institute  shall  be,  ex 
officio,  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Management    .    .    . 

'The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to 
extend,  in  every  direction,  throughout 
Chile,  the  benefits  of  education;  to  pro- 
mote the  instruction  of  all  classes,  but 
especially  of  the  poor;  and  to  point  out 
those  means  by  which  it  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  neces- 
sities of  the  country.    ..." 

The  remarks  of  Thomson,  before 
leaving  Chile  for  the  North,  give 
us  a  good  idea  of  the  prevailing  moral 
conditions  of  the  time.  In  his  letter 
he  says, — 

"We  have  now  got  our  schools  on  foot 
in  this  place  and  I  am  thinking  of  go- 
ing to  Lima  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  so,  in  order  to  prosecute  my  objects 
there.  According  to  the  best  information, 
the  new  state  of  diings  in  that  country 
igoes  on  wonderfully  well.  Many  re- 
forms of  a  salutary  nature  are  taking 
place.  Gaming,  which  is  carried  on  to 
a  very  hurtful  extent  in  all  South 
America  has  just  been  prohibited  in  Lima. 
Acts  have  been  passed  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery.  Since  the  tanng  of 
Lima,  all  the  children  of  slaves  are  bom 
free.  There  is  in  South  America,  gen- 
erally, I  believe,  a  great  desire  for  the 
increase  of  knowledge." 

Thomson  was  welcomed  to  Lima 
by  San  Martin,  himself;  one  of  the 
convents  of  the  city  was  quickly 
cleared  of  its  usual  occupants;  and 
a  formal  presentation  was  made  to 
the  Government,  asking  for  help  in 
the  establishing  of  the  schools. 

One  of  the  phrases  of  this  repre- 
soitation  reads, — 

^Tlie  men  who  will  be  most  useful  to 
South  America  are  men  truly  religious 
and  of  sound  morality." 

San  Martin  gave  his  hearty  consent 
to  this  proposition  and  lent  all  his 


influence  to  the  firm  establishing  of 
the  Lancasterian  system  in  Lima. 

It  was  while  Thomson  was  in 
Lima  that  he  penned  those  words  so 
often  quoted  and  which  show  how 
burdened  was  his  heart  at  the  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  morality  on  all 
sides,  as  well  as  the  readiness  with 
which  his  message  was  received  by 
all.  His  memorable  words  might 
well  serve  as  a  slogan  today  in  the 
movement  for  the  evangelization  of 
South  America.    Hear  him, — 

"What  an  immeasureable  field  is  South 
America  I  And  how  white  to  the  harvest! 
I  have  told  you  this  repeatedly,  bat  I 
have  pleasure  in  telling  you  once  again. 
I  do  not  think  that  since  the  world  began 
there  ever  was  a  finer  field  for  tfie  exer- 
cise of  benevolence  in  all  its  parts.  The 
man  of  science,  the  moralist,  the  Chris- 
tian, have  all  full  scope  here  for  their 
talents.  God,  who  has  opened  the  door, 
will  surely  provide  laborers." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  pass- 
ages in  the  book  of  Thomson  is  that 
in  which  he  relates  the  disctission  in 
the  Peruvian  Congress  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  adoption  of  that  part 
of  the  Constitution  which  refers  to 
the  religion  that  should  prevail  in 
the  republic.    He  says, — 

^'The  discussion  of  the  article  on  the 
form  of  government,  and  that  on  religioo 
have  excited  the  most  attention.  The 
article  on  religion  runs  thus, — The  re- 
IMan  of  the  State  is  the  Catholic  ApostoHe 
Church  of  Rome. — 

"One  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
wished  to  add  the  word  exclusive  Kxt 
only,  but,  the  rest  not  agreeing  to  it  he 
entered  his  protest  On  this  account,  die 
matter  was  keenly  discussed.  ...  I 
went  to  hear  the  result  .  .  .  The  first 
speaker  who  ascended  the  tribune  to  speak 
was  a  clergyman,  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
book.  He  began  by  stating  his  desire  that 
all  men  should  be  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  .  .  .  He  r^^etted  tiie 
divisions  that  have  occurred  among  Chris- 
tians, and  then  opened  the  book  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which  I  now  saw 
to  be  a  copy  of  the  Bible  Society's  New 
Testament  in  Spanish.  He  read  the  12tfa 
and  13th  verses  of  the  first  diapter  of  the 
first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  pro- 
ceeded  to   make   some   remarks   on   this 
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passage,  applying  them  to  the  article  in 
question.  Having  done  this  he  proposed 
that  the  article  should  be  stated  in  this 
manner,— TAf  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
the  religion  of  the  State. — 

"As  was  to  be  expected,  this  alteration 
was  opposed  and  after  a  full  discussion 
the  votes  were  taken  .  .  .  The  article 
now  reads  as  follows,— 'TAf  Roman  Catho- 
lic Apostolic  Religion  is  the  religion  of 
the  State,  and  the  exercise  of  every  other 
is  prohibited/ 

"Had  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
been  accepted,  to  make  the  religion  of 
Peru  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  without 
distinction  of  sects,  we  can  hardly  esti- 
mate the  influence  such  a  decree  would 
have  had  on  the  young  republics  of  South 
America.  Unfortunately,  ultra-conserva- 
tism had  its  way  and  Peru  has  lost,  in 
comparison  with  other  nations,  both  in- 
tellectually and  spiritually." 

When  Thomson  left  Lima  the 
Model  Lancasterian  School  had  some 
200  children  enrolled,  while  a  branch 
school  had  some  80  more  in  its 
classes.  On  his  way  to  the  North  he 
was  requested  to  tarry  in  Trujillo 
and  Guayaquil  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  schools,  but,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  political  condition  of  the 
country,  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Reaching  Quito,  which  was  then  a 
part  of  Colombia,  he  fotmd  that  a 
friar  who  had  been  exiled  from  his 
own  country  and  had  thus  learned 
the  system  of  Lancaster  abroad,  had 
established  a  school  in  Bogota,  the 
capital.  In  connection  with  this  friar 
Thomson  at  once  set  about  the 
organization  of  other  schools  and 
found  that  the  officials  of  Quito  were 
willing  to  lend  him  their  aid.  The 
Governor  of  the  Province  at  once 
bought  fifty  Testaments  which  were 
given  the  children  as  textbooks. 

Joseph  Lancaster,  himself,  as  we 
have  seen,  dwelt  for  a  time  in  Cara- 
cas and  promoted  in  that  city  and 
vicinity  his  methods  of  instruction. 
But,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  there 
is  no  record  of  the  results  of  his 
work.  It  is  possible  that  his  failing 
health  and  the  increasing  peculiarities 


of  his  disposition  did  not  permit  a 
through  generalization  of  the  Sys- 
tem. In  his  case,  as  in  that  of 
Socrates  and  other  great  teachers, 
the  disciple  was  greater  than  the 
master  in  certain  points  of  character, 
and  the  even  ephimeral  success  of  the 
Lancasterian  Schools  in  South 
America  is  due  rather  to  the  efforts 
of  James  Thomson  than  to  the  one 
whose  name  they  bore. 

Members  of  the  Lancaster  family 
took  up  their  residence  in  Mexico 
and  it  is  stated  that  some  of  his  de- 
scendents  have  become  well-known  in 
that  republic.  At  any  rate,  the 
System  was  well  received  and  for 
a  while,  at  least,  gave  excellent  re- 
sults. The  charg4  d'affaires  of  that 
country  in  England  has  given  us  an 
extensive  description  of  the  convert- 
ing of  the  Hall  of  the  Inquisition  into 
a  "nursery  of  free  men,"  a  "temple 
of  Reason."  Some  fifteen  hundred 
children  were  soon  reported  as  under 
instruction  in  the  various  schools  of 
the  System. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  the  work 
of  Thomson  in  South  America,  we 
find  that  in  Buenos  Aires  and  vicin- 
ity there  were  about  100  schools  with 
a  total  of  5,000  children  enrolled. 
In  Mendoza,  San  Juan  and  Rio 
Negro,  other  schools  were  established, 
the  last  by  an  army  officer  who  had 
learned  something  of  the  system  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  had  secured  the 
necessary  materials  and  even  formed 
a  local  Society  for  its  support.  At 
least  two  schools  were  founded  in 
Montevideo,  in  the  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay. 

In  Chile  the  system  never  took  deep 
toot.  The  teacher  left  in  charge 
by  Thomson  soon  fell  ill  and  the 
system  disappeared  in  a  short  time. 

In  Peru,  two  schools  were  etsab- 
lished  in  Lima  and  their  influence 
extended  into  the  provinces.    A  great 
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deal  of  this  success  was  due  to  San 
Martin,  who  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  movement,  but,  with  his 
departure  into  voluntary  exile,  &e 
influence  of  the  schools  at  once  de- 
clined. 

Bolivar,  on  becoming  Dictator,  also 
favored  die  system  and  decreed  the 
establishing  of  a  school  in  every 
provincial  capital  of  Peru.  But 
these  decrees  did  not  have  tiie  desired 
effect  and  the  schools  entirely  disap- 
peared in  the  changing  conditions  of 
the  times. 

Of  the  schools  established  in 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  there  is  no 
record,  although  we  are  assured  that 
the  number  was  considerable.  The 
result  in  Mexico  has  already  been 
noted. 

To  conclude,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Lancasterian  movement,  like  all 
others  of  its  nature,  had  its  good 
points  and  also  its  defects.  In  spite 
of  the  latter  it  did  a  good  work  in 
awakening  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  proletariat  and, 
had  it  continued,  it  is  probable  that 
South  America  would  not  today, 
shamefacedly,  report  that  75%  of 
its  population  is  composed  of  analpha- 
bets. 

The  defects  of  the  system  may  be 
mentioned,  as  follows : 

1.  The  monitors  were  young  and 
had  received  but  scant  preparation. 
Moreover,  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  all  those  chosen  as  monitors, 
even  with  the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
care,  would  have  the  gift  of  teaching 
to  the  extent  that  it  had  been  given 
to  Joseph  Lancaster,  even  in  his 
early  youth. 

2.  Although  there  were  special 
classes  for  these  monitors,  they  were 
short  and  inadequate.  As  a  result, 
while  they  may  have  learned  the 
mechanism  of  their  office,  as  the 
priest  learns  the  mechanism  of  the 
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mass,  they  could  not  have  assimilated 
sufficient  learning  to  make  them  ca- 
pable instructors. 

3.  With  but  one  master  in  charge 
of  a  school,  he  could  not  exercise 
that  necessary  discipline  and  vigilance 
which  would  be  essential  among  small 
children  of  the  uncultured  classes. 

4.  The  giving  to  young  boys  an 
authority  superior  to  their  years  and 
attainments  must  have  had  the  usual 
and  inevitable  evil  influence  in  the 
development  of  their  own  char- 
acters, making  them  mandatory  and 
giving  them  a  certain  pride  and  aloof- 
ness that  would  militate  against  their 
own  usefulness  in  life. 

5.  Much  time  was  lost  in  the  semi- 
military  movements  that  formed  an 
important  part  of  the  system.  This 
same  martial  discipline  applied  indis- 
criminately to  all  scholars  would  work 
evil  to  the  physical  health  of  the 
smaller  and  weaker  ones. 

6.  The  practice,  which  was  largely 
developed  in  these  schools,  of  giving 
prizes  indiscriminately  and  for  acts 
of  insignificant  importance  tended  to 
develop  a  utilitarian  spirit  among 
the  scholars  which  is  unfortunate  in 
any  school.  Right  was  not  practiced 
because  it  was  right,  but  in  order  to 
secure  a  reward.  Such  conduct 
would  be  but  superficial,  and  such 
teaching  would  not  reach  the  springs 
of  one's  real  character. 

7.  No  doubt  the  crowning  defect 
of  the  system,  especially  in  South 
America,  was  the  lack  of  proper 
teachers  to  train  the  monitors,  and 
it  was  this  lack  that  hastened  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  sysem  in  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  advantages  of  tiie  system  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows: 

1.  Great  interest  in  the  education 
of  poor  children  was  awakened  in 
the  cities  of  Europe  by  the  success 
of    the    system    in    England^    and 
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primary  instruction  thus  received  an 
unusual  impulse  and  elementary 
schools  were  greatly  multiplied  in 
number.  This  stimulus  persists  even 
today  in  some  countries  and  makes 
possible  the  unusually  favorable 
showing  in  primary  education,  espe- 
cially if  compared  with  South 
America  where  the  system  failed  to 
take  deep  root. 

2.  Children  were  grouped  together 
in  the  classes  according  to  their 
preparation,  and  not  according  to  the 
time  already  spent  in  the  school,  nor 
their  age,  nor  their  comparative 
height.  Each  child  was  compelled  to 
enter  the  groiip  that  was  studying 
the  lessons  he  did  not  know. 

3.  In  the  use  of  this  system,  one 
teacher  could  be  responsible  for  a 
large  class  of  scholars,  and,  conse- 
quently, when  the  lack  of  funds 
made  it  impossible  to  employ  a  sufii- 
cintly  large  number  of  teachers,  the 
children  could  be  taught  the  rudi- 
ments, at  least,  of  the  most  essential 
branches,  such  as  Reading,  Writing 
and  Arithmetic. 

4.  The  system  proved  that  for  ele- 
mentary work,  simultaneous  or  group 
teaching  is  preferable,  as  being  more 
stimulating  to  the  child  through  the 
added  animation  imparted  to  the 
class  and  through  the  competition 
awakened. 


5.  One  of  the  greatest  recommen- 
dations of  the  system  was  its  abso- 
lute freedom  from  sectarian  bias  or 
narrowness.  It  merely  insisted  on 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  classes 
of  Reading,  but  did  not  enter  into 
religious  discussions  or  comparisons. 

6.  Corporal  punishments  were  ab- 
solutely forbidden.  This  placed  the 
school  in  vivid  contrast  with  other 
schools  of  the  day,  as  in  those  cited 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  where 
the  programme  may  be  said  to  have 
been, 

"Readin'  and  'Ritin'  and  'Rithmetic, 
Taught  to  the  tune  of  a  hickory  stick." 

Those  of  us  who  are  today  inter- 
ested in  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
young  people  of  South  America,  can- 
not but  regret  that  the  System  of 
Joseph  Lancaster  so  soon  came  to  the 
end  of  its  influence  and  disappeared. 

But  the  battle  was  not  lost,  James 
Thomson  and  others  of  his  time  were 
but  the  advance  guard  of  the  army 
that  was  to  enter  the  field  at  a  later 
period.  Today,  the  conflict  is  joined 
with  the  forces  of  illiteracy  and,  in 
view  of  the  advances  already  made, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate 
and  crowning  victory. 

[Webster  E.  Browning,  Ph.D.,  is 
the  Educational  Secretary  for  Com- 
mittee on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America.  Montevideo,  Uruguay. — 
Ed.] 
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ACCORDING  to  recent  statistics 
the  population  of  Peru  com- 
prises approximately  four  million 
people.  This  population  is  divided 
as  follows:  1,260,000  mestizos,  or 
mixed  races  from  intermarriages  of 
the  whites  with  the  Indians ;  600,000 
whites ;  100,000  negroes ;  40,000  Or- 
ientals, and  2,000,000  Indians. 

The  great  problem  of  Peru  is  the 
problem  of  the  Indian  who  is  not 
only  numerically  the  important  fac- 
tor in  the  country,  but  who  is  also 
virtually  ithe  only  support  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Uie  population.  It 
is  a  common  saying  everywhere 
that  all  Peru  lives  off  the  Indian. 
If  the  Indian  were  taken  out  of 
Peru  today,  the  country  would 
starve,  at  least  unless  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  population 
learned  by  necessity  to  cultivate 
the  land  to  make  a  living. 

The  ancient  Inca  Empire  of 
which  Cuzco  was  the  center  and 
the  home  of  the  Inca  king,  ex- 
tended originally  from  beyond 
Quito  to  the  southern  coast  of 
Chile,  including  what  is  now  known 
as  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile,  and 
these  ancient  people  had  here  a 
civilization  in  many  respects  more 
advanced  and  civilized  than  that  of 
the  Spanish  adventurers  who  con- 
quered them.  When  Pizarro  came 
to  Peru  there  were  nearly  eight 
millions  of  these  inhabitants  of  the 
Incas  realm  in  Peru  alone,  indus- 
trious, law-abiding,  practicing  pro- 
gressive arts  and  having  irrigated 
farms,  traces  of  which  are  still  to 
be  seen  along  the  high  peaks  of  the 
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Sierra  table-lands.  Their  old  homes 
and  fortresses,  their  temples,  and 
their  architecture  reveal  a  state  and 
quality  of  knowledge  and  skill  re- 
sembling that  found  in  the  old 
Egyptian  tombs  and  monuments. 

When  the  Spaniards  came,  not  to 
colonize  but  to  conquer  and  to  ex* 
ploit,  the  Indians  were  driven  from 
their  homes,  the  country  in  many 
instances  went  to  waste,  people  be- 
coming slaves  of  their  ruthless 
masters  who  proceeded  to  make 
the  quiet,  tractable  Indians  into 
beasts  of  burden,  killing  them  ruth- 
lessly, whenever  they  opposed. 

The  present  evil  traits  of  the 
Indian,  his  dishonest,  suspicion  of 
the  white  man  and  much  of  his 
sloth  have  been  the  result  of  the 
conditions  under  which  he  has  been 
controlled  for  four  hundred  or  more 
years.  During  the  old  Inca  regime, 
such  sins  as  lying,  stealing  and 
adultery  were  punishable  by  death, 
and  the  home  life  of  these  ancient 
people  was  far  better  in  character 
than  that  generally  found  today 
among  their  successors. 

The  suspicion  that  the  Indian 
holds  for  the  white  man  is  pro- 
nounced, and  it  is  only  after  con- 
tinued proofs  of  his  friendship  that 
the  white  man  can  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  these  people  who  have 
been  so  continuously  wronged 
through  the  centuries.  The  aver- 
age stranger  who  speaks  to  the  In- 
dian will  hardly  get  an  answer  in 
Spanish  from  him;  even  if  the  In- 
dian knows  that  language  he  will 
pretend  that  he  does  not  know  it. 
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for  fear  some  new  device  or  de- 
mand of  the  white  man  will  be 
practiced  upon  him. 

A  friend  of  mine  who  was  ac- 
/:ustomed  to  travel  much  among 
the  Indians  in  Peru  told  me  that  it 
was  difficult  even  to  secure  a  fowl 
for  his  supper  in  an  Indian  village, 
since  the  Indians  feared  that  he 
either  would  not  pay  them  for  it, 
or  would  play  some  trick  upon 
them  in  relation  to  it.  One  time  he 
found  it  necessary  after  offering  the 
Indian  a  sole  or  fifty  cents,  for  a 
fowl  that  was  worth  twenty  cents, 
to  go  out  himself  and  shoot  the 
.coveted  chicken ;  when  the  Indian 
saw  what  had  been  done,  he  came 
and  asked  my  friend  if  he  would 
give  him  forty  cents  for  the  fowl. 
'.On  being  asked  why  he  had  not 
been  willing  to  take  the  proffered 
.sole  at  the  beginning  he  simply 
shrugged  his  shoulders  saying  that 
he  did  not  believe  the  white  man 
4neant  what  he  said.  He  said  he 
had  never  found  truth  in  the  white 
^nan. 

Frequenly  people  have  told  me 
in  Peru  that  it  is  impossible  to  gain 
the  friendship  of  the  Indian  because 
.of  the  deep  seated  fear  and  suspi- 
,cion  which  he  has  inherited  for 
those  who  have  exploited  him  with 
regularity  and  his  fathers  before 
him  for  hundreds  of  years.  Never- 
theless you  will  be  told  by  those 
people  who  know,  that  the  Indian 
..of  the  interior  especially,  forms  the 
best  and  most  trustworthy  element 
in  Peru  today.  He  is  hard  work- 
ing and  frugal,  living  on  a  small 
patch  of  land  which  is  frequently 
.  owned  by  the  community  or  by  a 
large  land  holder.  He  -  will  work 
.  day  after  day  for  his  masters,  re- 
.  ceiving  only  ten  cents  in  Peruvian 
money,  which  is  equal  only  to  five 
.  cents,    gold.    At    the    end    of    the 


week  he  receives  an  additional 
stipend  making  his  wages  amount 
to  about  fifteen  cents,  gold,  a  day. 
In  the  case  of  the  Indians  who  oc- 
cupy land  on  the  geat  estates  of  the 
Sierras  (and  there  are  often  as 
many  as  four  hundred  families  of 
Indians  who  live  on  thes6  large 
haciendos,  as  their  fathers  have  for 
generations)  the  owners  have  the 
right  to  deqiand  the  labor  of  the 
Indian  for  virtually  any  work  he 
requires  and  at  any  time.  At  time 
of  planting,  weeding  and  harvest- 
ing, all  the  Indians  are  requisitioned 
to  cultivate  the  great  estates  and 
when  the  owner  wishes  to  send  his 
produce  to  market,  he  has  simply 
to  call  upon  his  Indians  who  re- 
spond with  their  trains  of  llamas 
carrying  the  produce  many  leagues 
to  the  nearest  shipping  place,  with- 
out charge  to  the  owner. 

While  this  seems  at  first  sight 
nothing  short  of  slavery,  the  lot  of 
the  Indians  in  these  mountains  is 
not  so  bad  as  it  might  seem.  They 
have  their  own  bits  of  land  which 
they  cultivate  assiduously  and 
which  yield  them  a  good  living, 
and  they  have  their  own  sheep, 
llamas  and  alpacas,  and  a  certain 
number  of  cattle.  Their  grazing 
lands  are  apportioned  to  them  and 
they  are  protected  in  their  rights. 
There  is  no  danger  of  their  homes 
being  taken  from  them.  In  fact 
the  Indian  in  the  interioi:  is  so 
wedded  to  the  place  where  he  and 
his  fathers  have  lived  for  genera- 
tions, that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  move  him  from  his  home.  When 
the  land  changes  hands  the  Indians 
are  sold  with  the  land,  and  simply 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  one 
master  to  another. 

While  I  was  in  Cuzco  I  came  into 
personal  knowledge  of  a  trans- 
action  involving  he   transfer  of   a 
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great  farm  thirty  miles  square 
upon  which  there  were  living  five 
hundred  Indian  families.  Its  seven 
hundred  able  bodied  men  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  chief  assets  oi  the 
farm,  since  with  these  sons  rooted 
to  the  native  soil,  the  owner  was 
certaiTi  of  His  labor  and  never 
would  be  troubled  with  strikes  or 
problems  relative  to  the  fluctuation 
of  wages.  In  these  sections  more- 
over, the  Indian  impresses  one  as 
being  much  freer  and  happier  than 
on  the  smaller  individual  portions 
of  land  nearer  the  large  towns, 
where  he  is  in  continual  trouble 
and  often  at  the  mercy  of  lawyers 
and  lawsuits.  I  was  shown  a  large 
tract  of  land  filling  a  beautiful  val- 
ley on  the  high  plateaus  of  South- 
ern Peru  which  was  formerly  en- 
tirely owned  by  the  Indians.  It  is 
now  possessed  by  three  lawyers  in 
Cuzco,  who  by  clever  manipulation 
have  managed  to  embroil  the  In- 
dians in  lawsuit  after  lawsuit,  until 
there  native  owners  have  lost  con- 
trol of  their  original  properties.  It 
is  a  proverb  in  Cuzco  that  a  rich 
lawyer  is  a  rich  farmer,  for  the  first 
and  constant  aim  of  the  lawyer  is 
to  get  hold  of  as  much  of  the  In- 
dian's land  as  can  be  secured. 

There  is  no  more  picturesque 
sight  to  be  seen  in  South  America, 
if  indeed  any  where  in  the  Orient, 
than  these  Indians  journeying  on 
foot  behind  their  long  trains  of 
llamas,  laden  with  alpaca  or  wool 
on  their  way  to  the  market  place. 
A  market  place  like  that  of  Sicuani 
where  on  Sunday  many  hundreds 
of  Indians  gather,  leaving  their 
llamas  and  burros  corralled  on  the 
hill  sides,  while  they  throng  the 
central  place  with  their  wares  for 
sale,  makes  an  unfoi^ettable  pic- 
ture. The  first  impression  is  one 
of   color — color   everywhere.    It   is 


one  vast  sea  of  variegated  ponchos, 
shawls  and  head-dresses.  Strangely 
enough  they  all  seem  to  consist 
with  the  peculiar  brown  of  the  In- 
dian faces,  and  the  harmony  of 
colors  under  the  blazing  light  of 
the  semi-tropical  sun  can  scarcely 
be  duplicated  anywhere  else  upon 
the  globe. 

Women  in  gay  dresses  of  red  or 
blue  or  purple,  are  sitting  in  front 
of  their  little  mats  on  which  they 
display  the  food  for  sale,  or  the 
socks  which  they  have  made,  or  the 
ponchos  they  have  woven,  and  as 
they  bargain  with  the  passer-by 
their  hands  are  always  busy  with 
the  little  spindle  dangling  from 
their  arm  on  which  they  are  spin- 
ning the  wool  from  which  they  will 
make  other  socks  or  ponchos.  They 
are  never  idle,  these  Indian  women, 
as  they  trot  along  the  paths  be- 
hind their  llamas,  or  as  they  herd 
their  sheep  on  the  hillsides,  or  as 
they  come  through  the  streets  of 
Cuzco;  you  see  that  little  spindle 
being  twirled  by  the  hand  that  has 
become  so  used  to  the  labor  that 
the  process  is  performed  mechan- 
ically and  seemingly  without  effort 

After  the  market  is  finished  the 
Indian  goes  to  his  favorite  ckickeria, 
where  in  a  great  dark  room,  whose 
only  light  enters  by  the  low  door- 
way, he  will  sit  upon  a  rude  bench 
or  on  the  earthen  floor,  and  drink 
a  glass  of  his  national  ckicha,  his 
food  and  drink  combined,  made 
from  com.  This  drink  is  sadd  to 
be  intoxicating  if  used  in  great 
quantities,  but  its  fermentation  is 
very  slight,  generally  being  drunk 
the  same  day  it  is  made,  and  it 
takes  considerable  amount  to  pro- 
duce intoxication.  For  ten  cents 
the  Indian  will  receive  a  glass  con- 
taining nearly  a  quart  of  the  muddy 
brown   liquid   and   a  plate  of  ''pi- 
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quante/'  a  stew  made  from  vege- 
tables and  meat  or  fish,  highly  sea- 
soned with  red  pepper.  The  Indian 
is  not  fastidious  and  does  not  re- 
sent the  guinea  pigs  running 
around  him  as  he  eats  his  food,  nor 
does  he  notice  the  smoke  that 
arises  in  great  clouds  from  the  open 
fire  which  has  no  outlet  except 
the  room  itself.  He  eats  his  pi- 
quante  and  drinks  his  chicha^  then 
takes  a  few  coca  leaves,  rolls  them 
into  a  ball,  puts  a  little  lime  in  the 
middle  of  the  ball  and  inserts  it 
into  his  mouth,  when  he  is  ready 
for  his  homeward  journey. 

His  home  is  quite  likely  a  rude 
mud,  straw-thatched  hut  in  a  little 
village  lying  close  up  against  the 
mountains  in  one  of  the  valleys 
through  which  a  stream  rushes 
down  from  the  melting  snows  of 
the  lofty  Sierras.  The  typical  dwell- 
ing is  about  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
width  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  long. 
The  doorway  is  so  low  that  ithe 
ordinary  person  must  bow  his  head 
to  enter  it.  There  are  no  windows 
and  no  chimneys,  and  virtually  no 
furniture.  In  some  of  the  huts 
there  is  a  frame-work  upon  which 
the  family  sleep  at  night,  but  in  the 
great  majority  of  Indian  homes  in 
this  section,  men,  women,  babies 
and  animals  share  the  floor  space 
and  huddle  together  to  keep  warm 
on  the  cool  nights  in  these  high 
altitudes.  A  little  mud  stove,  or 
three  stones  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  bums  a  peet  that  is  found 
on  the  pampa,  and  the  smoke  from 
the  fire  blackens  the  roof  of  the 
hut  and  escapes  as  best  it  may 
through  the  doorway.  There  are 
one  or  two  cooking  pots,  a  jar  for 
water,  and  perhaps  a  couple  of 
dishes  in  which  to  empty  the  food, 
but  fingers  were  made  before  mod- 
em utensils,  and  they  are  the  chief 


resource  of  the  Indian  who  dips  his 
hand  into  the  common  bowl.  Just 
outside  the  hut  is  a  little  corral 
where  the  burros,  the  tiny  lambs 
and  the  pigs  enjoy  a  promiscuous 
intimacy  with  the  family. 

The  food  of  the  Indian  is  sim- 
plicity itself,  consisting  of  the  ever- 
present  Indian  maize,  mutton  and 
potatoes,  all  of  which  is  often  made 
into  a  thick  soup,  seasoned  freely 
with  red  peppers.  In  the  higher 
altitudes  frozen  mutton  and  frozen 
potatoes  form  the  chief  diet.  The 
potatoes  are  frozen  and  refrozen, 
until  all  the  liquid  is  eliminated, 
leaving  only  the  nutritious  part  of 
the  plant.  The  com  is  parched  and 
ground  into  a  coarse  meal  with 
which  they  thicken  their  soups. 
Nearly  every  family  keeps  a  few 
chickens  which  are  eaten  on  feast 
days  and  pork  also  is  appreciated 
evidently,  as  it  is  quite  common  to 
stumble  over  a  pig  when  trying  to 
enter  the  darkened  dwellings  of 
the  Indians.  The  guinea  pig  is 
especially  omnipresent,  and  his 
abundant  fertility  furnishes  a  cheap 
article  of  diet  to  the  frugal  Indian. 

Marriage  among  these  Indians  of 
the  Sierras  is  not  general,  although 
the  Indian  chooses  his  mate  at  an 
early  age  and  his  loyalty  to  her  and 
his  family  is  usually  life  long  and 
in  striking  contrast  to  conditions 
found  among  the  cholas  or  mestizos 
occupying  the  towns  and  villages. 
You  will  be  constantly  told  by 
those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  these 
mountain  tribes  that  there  is  very 
little  immorality  among  them,  and 
the  spirit  of  co-operation,  existing 
between  the  man,  woman  and  all 
the  children  in  their  common  toil 
and  simple  pleasures,  is  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  praiseworthy. 

Nor  is  the  Indian  free  from  ro- 
mance.    Indeed   a  strong  romantic 
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strain  runs  through  the  character 
of  these  people  of  the  hills.  Often 
in  riding  along  the  mountain  trails 
the  traveler  will  see  in  front  of  him 
an  Indian  boy  and  girl  walking 
along  hand  in  hand,  and  as  the 
rider  approaches  their  hands  will 
unclasp,  and  the  same  shy  look  will 
pass  over  their  faces  as  one  sees  on 
the  faces  of  youth  in  courting  time 
in  other  lands.  On  a  quiet  night  in 
some  of  these  wonderful  valleys 
the  traveler  may  be  sitting  on  the 
veranda  of  a  great  haciendo  when 
there  will  float  up  to  him  the  plain- 
tive murmur  of  a  flute,  played  in  a 
minor  key.  The  owner  of  the  ranch 
will  turn  to  you  and  say: 

"I  see  it's  courting  time.  One  of 
my  Indians  is  serenading  his  lady 
love,  down  there  in  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. One  of  these  days  he  will 
come  to  me  and  say  'Master,  I 
want  a  plot  of  ground,'  and  I  will 
go  with  him  and  choose  his  land 
and  he  will  build  his  little  hut,  and 
a  new  family  will  be  on  the  estate/' 

As  far  as  the  education  of  the 
Indian  goes,  there  is  at  present 
much  to  be  desired.  Nominally 
there  is  compulsory  education 
throughout  Peru,  but  such  educa- 
tion can  not  be  enforced  among  the 
Indians  because  of  the  manner  and 
the  necessities  of  their  life,  even  if 
the  Government  provided  sufficient 
schools  and  teachers.  In  the  larger 
towns  and  villages  a  rudimentary 
teaching  is  given  to  Indian  chil- 
dren during  certain  months  of  the 
year,  but  as  a  rule  the  Peruvian 
seems  to  go  on  the  principle  that  it 
is  better  to  keep  the  Indian  fairly 
ignorant  in  order  that  he  may  not 
get  above  his  business  of  making  a 
living  for  the  rest  of  the  Peruvians. 
If  the  Indian  was  educated  and  be- 
gan to  think,  the  Peruvians  might 
have  to  work,  which  would   be  a 


tragedy.  Here  and  there,  however*, 
one  comes  across  educated  Indiana- 
who  show  signs  of  progressive  lead- 
ership and  some  day  it  is  hoped  a 
Dr.  Eastman  will  be  raised  up  here 
in  South  America  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Indian,  building  for 
him  schools  of  industrial  training, 
and  raising  up  a  new  generation  of 
intelligent  and  industrially-minded- 
descendants  of  the  Incas. 

With  the  coming  of  industriat 
training  for  these  Indians  there 
should  come  .also  a  lightening  of 
the  load  of.  religious  superstition* 
which  they  are  now  carrying. 

As  one  watches  the  llama  trains 
leaving  Cuzco  for  the  •  fastness  of 
the  Cordilleras  and  the  wide  pam- 
pas of  the  table  lands,  one  is  im- 
pressed by  seeing  these  simple  folk 
at  a  turn  of  the  road  above  Cuzco 
dropping  upon  their  knees  and 
striking  their  faces  upon  the 
ground,  bowing  in  prayer  at  the 
last  view  of  their  sacred  city. 

If  all  of  their  religious  exercises 
were  as  simple  and  beautiful  as 
this,  the  Indian's  lot  would  not  be 
as  heavy  religiously  as  it  now  is. 
We  fear,  however,  that  the  burdens 
which  are  bound  upon  the  poor 
Indian  by  the  priests  who  make 
him  pay  for  birth,  life  and  death, 
feast  days  and  days  of  sorrow,  all 
in  the  name  of  religion,  are  among 
the  heaviest  which  he  has  to  bear. 

In  Cuzco  you  will  be  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  fire-crackers  and 
the  ringing  of  bells  which  proclaim 
the  fact  that  a  feast  day  is  being 
held,  accompanied  by  bands  of 
music,  the  providing  of  free  food, 
unlimited  liquid  refreshment,  and 
the  profuse  decoration  of  the  parish 
church,  and  the  big  choral  mass — 
for  all  of  which  some  poor  Indian 
is  having  the  honor  to  pay,  out  of 
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his  hard-earned  soles.  In  some  cases 
it  means  debt  for  life. 

Add  to  this  burden  of  supersti- 
tious faith  fostered  upon  him  by 
his  conquerors,  the  use  of  alcohol 
to  which  he  has  also  been  intro- 
duced by  the  white  man,  and  one 
sees  two  of  the  chief  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Peruvian  Indian's 
present  advance. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  regarding 
the  outside  world  has  thus  far  kept 
the  Indian  an  inhabitant  of  an  iso- 
lated existence,  and  his  mountains 
and  his  animals  are  still  the  chief 


things  which  he  knows.  That  he 
is  as  good  and  as  capable  as  he  is» 
considering  his  lack  of  opportuni- 
ties is  a  revelation  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  a  race  of  men  worthy 
of  the  study  and  the  sacrifice  of 
any  people  truly  interested  in  hu- 
manity. 

The  red  man  of  the  Sierras  has 
degenerated  since  the  white  man 
has  touched  him.  rhe  great  ques- 
tion persists,  when  will  the  white 
man  pay  his  debt  to  the  South 
American  Indian  by  giving  him  the 
privilege  of  being  a  man? 


Some  of  the  Regrettable  Effects  of  the 
War  on  Children  of  School  Age 

By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann 


"lyrO  doubt,  the  intensity  of  feeling 
•*-^  which  has  characterized  the 
American  mind  in  these  times  of  a 
world  war  has  had  a  spiritualizing 
effect  upon  childhood.  Truer  values 
have  been  put  into  the  place  of  sham 
and  ephemeral  interests,  and  the 
ideals  of  humanity  and  civilization' 
have  been  pushed  into  the  foreground 
with  unusual  force.  We  may  as- 
sume that  there  is  being  developed, 
to  some  extent,  a  heightened  sense 
of  patriotism,  of  patriotic  duty,  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  love  for  fellowman. 
Yet,  even  this  new  patriotism,  with 
a  child,  is  a  somewhat  hazy  thing. 
The  child,  ordinarily,  has  too  little 
personal  experience  of  the  extent, 
even,  not  to  speak  of  the  meaning 
of  his  country,  of  what  it  might 
signify  to  him,  in  distinction  from 
otfier  countries.  He  takes  things  for 
granted,  and  does  not  bother  him- 
self  much    as   to   where   the   good 


things  he  enjoys,  come  from.  His 
home,  his  school,  his  advantages,  are 
all  accepted  in  a  spirit  of  thought- 
less self-complacency.  American 
children  have  so  far,  luckily,  escaped 
the  real  horrors  of  war,  and  their 
deprivations  have  been  little.  They 
cannot  fathom  the  spirit  of  self- 
defence  against  a  foreign  foe.  Their 
idea  of  "country"  is  not  well  defined ; 
it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  sym- 
bolic phrases  which  are  devoid  of 
the  stem  realities  which  they  repre- 
sent to  the  mature  mind.  They  live 
still  in  the  paradise  of  childhood, 
unconscious  of  these  stem  realities. 
A  high  school  student  may  begin  to 
divine  the  horrible  emptiness  of  the 
life  of  The  Man  Without  A  Country 
— ^to  the  elementary  school  child  this 
wonderful  story  conveys  little  mean- 
ing. Real  patriotism  presupposes  a 
certain  maturity  of  mind  which  is 
not  the  child's.    The  child's  inability 
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to  grasp  the  full  significance  of  pat- 
riotic subjects  is  accentuated  by  the 
deplorable  fact  that  the  teaching  of 
history,  even  of  American  history,  is 
still  extremely  weak  in  our  public 
schools,  not  only  the  elementary,  but 
even  the  high  schools.  We  may  re- 
member that  an  American  child  may 
pass  on  to  college  and  thru  coll^^e 
to  the  university  without  having  more 
than  a  smattering  of  U.  S.  or  univer- 
sal history. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  momentous  times  like  these  will 
offer  many  welcome  opportunities  of 
impressing  patriotic  duties  even  upon 
young  children.  The  Red  Cross 
work,  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  even 
the  mere  parading  of  soldiers,  or 
the  enlistment  of  brothers,  fathers 
and  relatives  in  the  army  or  navy, 
their  departure  for  the  warring 
countries,  will  impress  lasting  les- 
sons. 

But  there  is  a  host  of  r^rettable 
effects  which  we  must  not  underrate. 

The  very  sadness  unavoidably  as- 
sociated with  these  experiences  can- 
not fail  to  affect  the  child  unfavor- 
ably, to  burden  his  soul  with 
undesirable  conceptions.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  persuade  myself 
to  believe  that  sadness,  bitter  experi- 
ences of  any  kind,  help  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  child  soul.  To  the 
child,  happiness  is  a  source  of 
strength,  and  the  longer  we  can 
safeguard  for  him  that  paradise  of 
childhood,  so  that  the  thought  of 
wrong  or  sin  would  not  enter  his 
mind  prematurely — ^not  until  he  is 
fortified  by  the  examples  of  love, 
goodness,  and  faithfulness — the  bet- 
ter for  his  character  development. 
Faith  must  come  first;  the  realization 
that  there  is  strife  and  treachery  acts 
like  a  shock  upon  the  sensitive  soul 
of  the  child  and  may  warp  his 
whole  being  before  its  time. 


The  effect  of  war  upon  happy  child 
life  has  always  been  found  to  be 
sad.  When  the  child's  attention  is 
directed  to  the  bitter  things,  to 
hatred  instead  of  to  love,  his  whole 
world  takes  on  a  darker  hue.  Our 
*  children  have  been  caught  in  the 
swirl  of  excitement,  often  bordering 
on  hysteria,  which  is  swaying  the 
entire  country.  Thus  the  emotions 
of  the  young  have  been  turned  into 
abnormal  channels,  and  the  lust  of 
blood,  of  killing,  has  entered  their 
systems.  The  talk  they  hear,  the 
pictures  they  see,  are  about  trenches, 
war  machines,  smashing  battle  lines, 
throwing  shrapnels  and  hand  gren- 
ades, killing  the  foe  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  etc.  The  millions  who 
are  killed  or  maimed,  the  terrific 
cannonades  of  the  artillery,  mowing 
down  everything  before  them,  tiie 
use  of  poisonous  gases,  of  sub- 
marines and  airbombs,  appeal  to  their 
imaginations  in  lurid  pictures.  Sol- 
diers who  become  experts  in  killing 
are  the  popular  heroes.  The  peace- 
ful conquest  of  civilization  retires 
into  the  backg^und.  The  very  play- 
things now  offered  to  tiie  child  are 
representative  of  the  ruthless  spirit 
of  war.  We  have  blamed  the  foe 
for  bringing  up  his  children  with 
thoughts  of  warfare — and  justly  so. 
But  what  shall  we  say  when  we  see 
in  our  own  toy  stores  and  in  our 
own  nurseries  all  kinds  of  toy  sol- 
diers, exploding  submarines,  even 
miniature  tanks  for  the  boy's  play — 
tanks,  those  modem  juggernauts 
which  crush  the  life  of  the  foe 
under  their  cruel  onslaught?  And 
these  war  toys  and  games  were 
given  our  children  even  at  the  great 
feast  of  love,  at  Christmas,  when 
the  angels  are  supposed  to  chant 
into  every  human  ear  the  old  carol 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men!     The  death-dealing  shrap- 
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nels,  in  silver  and  gold  imitations, 
are  introduced  into  the  peaceful 
homes  as  goblets,  vases,  dring  mixers, 
and  what  not.  It  is  horrible  enough 
that  these  things  exist,  and  that  war 
breaks  down  the  barriers  of  adult 
civilization.  But  let  us  spare  our 
children,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  cor- 
ruption of  youthful  spirit  which 
comes  in  the  wake  of  toying  with  its 
horrors. 

It  is  certainly  not  a  mere  coinci- 
dence that  cities  thruout  the  country 
have  shown  a  great  increase  in  juve- 
nile crime.  The  juvenile  courts  are 
busier  than  ever,  and  there  is  a 
great  percentage  of  insubordination 
and  so-called  incorrigibility  in  the 
schools.  The  same  thing  was  ob- 
served in  England  and  France  as 
one  of  the  unavoidable  results  of  the 
war.  We  have  no  data  about  Ger- 
many, but  the  conditions  there  can 
hardly  be  better;  may  be  they  are 
worse.  Truancy  has  been  pro- 
nounced as  one  of  the  first  steps 
in  the  direction  of  delinquency. 

The  supervisor  of  attendance  in 
one  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  east, 
in  a  recent  interview,  credits  the 
enlistment  and  consequent  absence 
from  the  family  circle  of  older 
brothers  with  having  as  much  in- 
fluence on  the  conduct  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  household  as  the 
absence  of  the  fathers.  But  for  the 
most  part  he  believes  the  cause  to 
be  rather  a  psychological  one.  "There 
is  a  condition  of  subdued  excite- 
ment," he  says.  Also,  as  part  of 
the  war  conditions,  there  has  been 
much  to  be  seen  in  the  street  that 
is  fascinating  to  the  average  alert 
boy.  "Sometimes  the  boy's  truancy 
began  because  he  skipped  out  to  see 
the  soldiers  go  by." 

Another  grave  danger  for  the  child 
is  what  has  been  called  the  wage 
lure.     The  child  of  even  elementary 


school  age  has  been  called  out  to  do 
some  share  in  war  work,  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Some- 
times this  call  was  disguised  as 
wholesome  exercise  in  backyard,  gar- 
den and  farm  work  or,  in  manual 
training,  as  the  making  of  some  use- 
ful articles  for  Red  Cross,  or  other 
immediate  war-time  use.  Schools, 
classes,  teachers  and  social  organ- 
izations vied  with  each  other  in  ex- 
ploiting children  in  this  manner.  In 
some  instances  children,  often  with- 
out proper  supervision  against  over- 
work, were  sent  out  among  the 
farmers  and  truck  gardeners.  I  re- 
member an  appeal  to  boys  of  high 
school  age  to  hire  themselves  out 
as  Stewarts  to  the  officers  in  tfie 
camps;  this  appeal  came  from  a 
rather  authoritative  source.  School 
boards  were  not  averse  to  offer  the 
services  of  their  charges  in  all  sorts 
of  "war  work." 

Educational  aims  and  methods 
were  lost  sight  of.  The  immediate 
practical  end  was  the  only  thing 
considered.  Thus,  the  parents  began 
to  realize  the  working  capacity  of 
their  children,  if  they  had  not  before 
realized  and  exploited  it.  The  bar- 
riers which  had  been  so  laboriously 
erected  to  protect  children  from  ex- 
ploitation, began  to  cnunble  down. 
Open  attempts  were  made  to  suspend 
the  child  labor  laws  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  And  actually,  the 
schools  declined  in  attendance.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  boys  of  high 
school  age  were  encouraged  to  enlist 
and  were  highly  praised  as  being 
particularly  patriotic  when  they  vol- 
unteered instead  of  completing  their 
adolescent  education:  many  were 
tempted  to  accept  employment  for 
remuneration.  When  the  attendance 
officers  succeeded  in  locating  those 
under  age  having  no  "working  re- 
permits,"  and,  in  sending  them  back 
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to  school,  there  was  often  distinct  re- 
sentment, and,  as  the  same  officer 
said  whom  I  quoted  before,  ''the  boy 
who  has  had  his  taste  of  money- 
making,  goes  back  a  dissatisfied 
youngster  and  then   plays   hookey." 

The  wage  lure  is  a  strong  lure 
inasmuch  as  owing  to  the  alleged 
scarcity  of  labor  these  youngsters  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  are  able  to  earn 
wages  out  of  proportion  to  normal 
conditions.  Thus,  they  are  tempted 
to  feel  independent  and  will  resent 
parental  restriction,  spending  their 
easy  money  unwisely  and  not  too 
well,  victim  of  temptations  and  dissi- 
pation. In  the  case  of  tiie  girl  of 
this  period,  the  danger  is  still  greater. 
And  much  graver.  It  would  be  easy 
to  prove  that  the  same  conditions 
which  ensnare  the  boy,  also  trap  the 
girl,  and  that  with  her,  the  attraction 
of  the  uniformed  soldier  has  proven 
to  be  a  moral  pitfall. 

The  war  spirit  has  even  affected 
our  courses  of  study.  Perhaps  favor- 
ably, in  some  instances.  More  at- 
tention is  being  paid  to  the  teaching 
of  history  and  geography  than  here- 
tofore. Manual  training  is  better 
co-ordinated  with  the  book  studies; 
nature  work  has  received  a  higher 
valuation.  Physical  training  is  more 
emphasized  now  than  ever.  But  the 
war  bias  has  colored  many  of  these 
improvements.  The  war  spirit  and 
war  prejudices  have  entered  the 
school  room.  The  teaching  of  the 
so-called  foreign  languages  (all  of 
which,  and  more,  being  spoken  by 
many   thousands   of   American    citi- 


zens) hs^  been  reconstructed,  not 
for  pedagogical  reasons,  but  to  serve 
an  emotional  purpose  of  doubtftd 
value.  Body  trainii^  is  undertaken 
largely  with  a  view  of  making  better 
fighters,  and  mothers  of  fighters.  The 
militaristic  ideals  of  Germany  which 
we  so  justly  decry,  have  become 
filtrated  into  our  national  body,  into 
our  educational  system,  like  an  in- 
sidious poison. 

War  is,  at  best,  a  necessary  evil. 
It  surely  is  an  evil,  and  there  may  be 
grave  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  necessary.  Yet,  be 
that  as  it  may:  this  appalling  world 
catastrophe  which  is  turning  the 
world  upside  down  would  be  a  still 
greater  misfortune  than  it  is  if  out 
of  the  caldron  of  suffering  there 
would  not  emerge  a  new  world, 
purified  and  united  in  true  ideals  of 
civilization  and  humanity.  This  new 
world  will  be  our  children's  inherit- 
ance. They  will  have  to  build  it  and 
develop  it.  If  we  now  undermine 
their  best  interests,  the  very  condi- 
tions of  their  healthy  growth — 
healthy  in  body,  in  mind,  in  spirit,  in 
emotions,  and  ideals — ^what  is  to 
become  of  their  precious  heritage? 

Let  us  keep  our  eyes  open.  Maybe 
we  cannot  avoid  all  the  deplorable 
effects  which  the  present  crisis  must 
have  upon  our  children's  souls:  let 
us  at  least  do  all  in  our  power  to 
minimize  these  effects  so  that  we  may 
look  with  confidence  into  the  future 
of  those  who  are  dearest  to  us,  in 
whose  lives  our  own  lives  will  be 
immortal. 
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Latin  American  Periodicals  Dealing 

with  Education 


Argentina 

Boletin  del  Instituto  Nadonal  del  Pro- 

fesorado  Secundario  Argentino,  Bue- 
nos Aires. 
Boletin    de    la     Instrucci6n    P6blica. — 

Buenos  Aires. 
Revista  del   Centro  Estudiantes  de  In- 

genieros. — Buenos  Aires. 
Revista    de    Instn2cci6n    Primaria. — La 

Plata. 
£1  Monitor  de  la  £ducaci6n  Comun, — 

Buenos  Aires. 
Revista      Argentina — Organo      de      las 

alumnas    de    la    Escuda    Normal    de 

Maestras, — Santa  Fe. 
Revista  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de 

C6rdoba,— C6rdoba. 
Revista  Argentina  de  Ciencias  Politicas, 

Derecho,     Administraci6n,     Economia 

Politica,   Sociologia,  Historia  y  Edu- 

cacion — (Mensual)   Buenos  Aires. 
Revista  de  la  Universidad  Nacional  de 

Buenos  Aires, — Buenos  Aires. 
Revista  de  la  Facultad  de  Agronomia  y 

Veterinaria, — La  Plata. 

Revista  de  Tucumin  (Extension  Uni- 

versitaria)  — ^Tucum4n. 
Bolivia 

Revista  de  Instruccidn  Piiblica  (Min- 

isterio  de  Instrucci6n  Piiblica)  La  Paz. 
BroMil 

Revista  Brazileira,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Chile 

Revista    de    la    Asoc]ad6n    Nacional, 

Santiago. 

Revista  de  Educaci6n  Nacional,  San- 
tiago. 
^  Boletin    de    la    Sociedad    de    Fomento 

Fabril;  Santiago. 
Colombia 
Anales  de  la  Universidad  de  Popajr&n, — 

Popayin. 
Anales   de   la   Universidad   de    Bogot4, 

(trimestral)   Bo^t&. 

Revista  Universitaria    (Organo  de  la 

Universidad  de  Cartagena)   (mensual) 

Cartagena. 
Coita  Rica 

Revista   de   Educaci6n    (Organo   de   la 
Escuda  Normal  de  Costa  Rica)   San 
Jos^ 
Cuba 

la  Instrucci6n  Primaria   (Secretaria  de 

•  Instrucci6n    P6blica)     Habana    Cuba 
Pedag6gica,  Habana. 

Educational  Review,  Habana. 


Revista    de    la    Facultad    de    Letras    t 
Ciencias  (Universidad  de  la  Habana) 
Habana. 
Ecuador 

Revista  Cientifica  y  Literaria  dd  Cole- 
gio  Bernardo  Valdiviosov  Hoja. 

Anales    de    la    Universidad    Central. — 
Quito. 
Guatemala 

Revista  de   Instrucci6n  Piiblica,   Guate- 
mala. 
Honduras 

Revista  de  la  Universidad,  Tegucigalpa. 
Mexico 

Boletin  de  la  Universidad  Nadonal, 
Mexico  City. 

Boletin    de    instrucd6n,    Secretaria    de 

Revista  Escolar   (Secretaria  de  Instru- 
cion  Publica)  Panama. 
Instrucci6n  Publica,  Mexico  City. 

Panama 

Revista  de  Instrucci6n  Publica,  Panama. 
Paraguay 
Revista  de  Instrucci6n  Publica,  Asunci6n. 
Revista   dd    Centro    Estudiantil,   Asun- 
ci6n. 
Boletin   Oficial   dd   Ministerio   de  Jus- 

tida;    Culto    e    Instrucd6n    Publica, 

Asunci6n. 
Anales    de    la    Universidad    Nadonal, 

Asund6n. 

Peni 
Revista  Universitaria  de  Cuzco,  Cuzca 
Anales  de  la  Universidad  lAzyor  de  San 
Marcos,  Lima. 

Bl  Salvador 
Revista  de  la  Ensefianza  (Ministerio  de 

Instrucci6n  Piiblica)  San  Salvador. 
Anales     Universidad     Hispano— Ameri- 
cana de  El  Salvador,  San  Salvador. 

Uruguay 

Evolud6n  (Organo  Federad6n  Estudian- 
tes del   Uruguay)    Montevideo. 

Anales  de  la  Liga  de  Estudiantes 
'Americanos— Organo  de  la  Ofidna 
Internacional  Universitaria  Ameri- 
cana   (trimestre)    Montevideo. 

Boletin  de  Ensefianza  Primaria,  Monte- 
video. 

Venesuela 
Revista     de     Estudios     de     Ingenieria 
(Centro    de    Estudiantes    de    Ingen- 
ieria)  Caracas. 
Revista  Universitaria  de  la  Universidad 
Central,  Caracas. 
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Editorial 


Citizens'  Creed  Contest 

The  many  readers  of  Educational 
Foundations  who  are  interested  in 
the  Citizens'  Creed  Contest  will  re- 
ceive through  the  pages  of  this  mag- 
azine in  the  May  issue  a  full  account 
of  the  contest — the  name  of  the 
winning  contestant  is  William  Tyler 
Page.  The  committee  has  had  a 
laborious  and  difficult  task  in  de- 
ciding upon  the  creed  out  of  thou- 
sands of  contestants.  The  contest 
has  revealed  the  nation-wide  interest 
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in    citizenship   as   it   is   related   to 
education. 

{Corrected  as  press  starts) 


Dr.  O'Donnell  at  the 
Front 

A  late  word  from  our  Editor  in 
France,  Dr.  William  Charles  O'Don- 
nell, tells  of  some  thrilling  experi- 
ences in  the  immediate  region  of  the 
fighting.  His  forthcoming  articles 
will  give  some  of  these  experiences. 


Education  and  Citizenship  in  War  Time 


'T'HE  educational  system  of  Colo- 
•'■  rado  is  proving  itself  responsive 
to  the  war  demands  of  the  nation. 
The  schools  are  offering  their  serv- 
ices as  War  Savings  Associations, 
The  Legion  of  Life  in  the  Conserva- 
tion Movement,  the  school  auxiliary 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Member- 
ship, as  volunteers  in  farm  and  gar- 
den work,  and  for  general  service. 

In  fact,  the  school  teachers  and 
children  of  Colorado  are  a  unit  in 
being  ready  to  perform  any  active 
civic  patriotic  work,  just  so  soon  as 
the  call  is  issued  to  those  whose  place 
of  service  is  such  that  the  wider 
vision  is  made  possible  to  them. 

This  direct  effect  of  the  challenge 
of  the  war  is  not  confined  to  the 
civic  activities  of  the  schools,  but 
is  observed  in  the  gradual  trans- 
formation that  is  taking  place  both 
in  the  subject  matter  and  the  peda- 
gogical methods  of   the  curriculum. 


History  is  being  taught  from  the 
philosophical  and  evolutionary  view- 
point, and  also  as  an  aid  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  present  crisis. 
Work  in  civics  includes  the  active 
commimity  cooperation,  as  well  as 
the  explanation  of  the  underlying 
principles  of  society  and  government. 
More  rapid  individual  development 
than  ever  before  is  easily  observable 
among  the  students  in  our  schools, 
while  cooperative  progress  is  marked. 
The  struggle  for  human  brother- 
hood is  manifested  in  the  Great  War 
to  End  Wars — ^has  caught  the  children 
of  Colorado  up  to  the  heights,  where 
world  service  seems  possible.  They 
have  heard  the  call  to  the  colors  in 
the  conflict  between  selfish  and  self- 
less aims,  and  they  are  answering  by 
the  thousands:  we  are  ready,  teach 
us  how  to  think  and  work  and  live 
so  that  America  may  be  able  to  save 
the  world. 


A  Political  Generalization 

By  Professor  Edgar  Dawson 
Hunter  College,   New  York  City 


^T^HE  goal  toward  which  the  enlight- 
ened teacher  of  government  directs 
his  energies  is  the  development  of  a  civic 
consciousness;  it  is  an  ethical  impulse 
which  he  wishes  to  create,  not  a  body  of 
knowledge.  The  most  anti-social  boss 
or  pohttcal  ringster  in  public  life  ts 
likely  to  know  more  about  government 
than  the  most  alert  teacher  of  civics,  pos- 
sibly more  than  the  most  learned  pro- 
fessor of  political  science.    He  knows 


all  the  actual  current  facts  of  government, 
however  little  he  may  know  about  the 
theory  of  it  or  its  history.  His  knowl- 
edge is  ample.  What  he  lacks  is  what 
the  rising  citizen  needs,  the  ethical  im- 
pulse to  use  his  citizenship  in  the  interest 
of  the  common  welfare  as  against  a  par- 
ticularistic desire  for  the  success  of  a  part 
of  the  community.  What  the  teacher  of 
civics  should  inculcate  is  a  consciousness 
of  mutual  dependence,  the  necessity  for 
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fMUtud  helpfulness,  and  the  means  bes\ 
adapted  to  forward  socud  co-operahon. 
The  rising  generation  must  feel  the  fabric 
of  society  about  him,  respect  its  texture 
and  contribute  to  its  strength. 

But  too  much  of  our  cimcs  teaching 
has  been  merely  descriptive  of  govern- 
ment; and  largely  descriptive  of  the  worst 
aspects  of  government  at  that.  Its  object 
has  been  to  inculcate  knowledge  of  what 
ts  falsely  called  actual  government.  The 
gerrymander,  the  rider,  the  joker,  the 
strike  bill,  the  spoils  system,  the  activities 
of  the  boss  and  the  heeler;  all  the  disease 
of  the  body-politic  have  been  taught  as  if 
these  were  aspects  of  government  rather 
than  manifestations  of  the  criminal 
instinct  of  persons  who  happen  to  be 
active  in  politics  instead  of  porch-climb- 
ing or  safe-blowing.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  Itght-fingered  gentlemen  are  and 
always  have  been  using  social  institutions 
as  means  for  relieving  the  unsophisti- 
cated Citizen  of  his  surplus  wealth;  but  if 
one  were  teaching  the  science  of  finance 
Ofie  would  not  lay  great  stress  on  the 
activities  of  Jim  the  Penman,  or  the  ex- 
pert greengoods  man. 


Not  only  is  too  much  attention  given 
to  tbe  activities  of  the  parasite,  but 
energies  have  been  wasted  in  the  des- 
cription of  purely  ephemeral  details 
such  as  the  number  of  committees  and 
tbeir  names,  t^e  number  of  officials  and 
their  salaries,  the  number  of  membos 
in  a  representative  chamber  and  the 
length  of  tbeir  terms,  the  number  of 
judges  in  the  courts,  and  a  hundred 
other  things  of  this  sort  which  good 
citizens  of  mature  years  neither  know 
nor  care  very  much  about.  The  good 
citizen  is  not  differentiated  from  the  bad 
citizen  by  what  he  knows  about  such 
things  as  these.  He  is  differentiated  by 
the  fact  that  he  performs  the  few  public 
acts  which  he  does  perform  with  reason^ 
able  intelligence;  and  what  he  needs  to 
enable  him  to  do  this  is  some  basic 
philosophy  of  government,  some  fundor 
mental  political  theory.  He  must  and 
will,  of  course,  acquire  knowledge  of 
many  facts  of  this  sort,  but  they  should 
be  clearly  recognized  as  a  by-product  cf 
the  process  of  securing  philosophical 
principles. 


Porto  Rico  Educational  Notes 


By  Dr.  Paui,  G.  Miller,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico 


By  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature 
of  Porto  Rico  the  school  year  is 
extended  from  nine  to  ten  months, 
applying  to  all  grades  of  schools. 

In  the  budget  provision  is  made 
for  90  high  school  teachers,  110  teach- 
ers of  English,  SO  continuation,  985 
graded,  1,700  rural,  10  special  teach- 
ers of  agriculture,  41  district  super- 


visors, 2  general  superintendents,  1 
special  supervisor  of  Spanish,  1  spe- 
cial supervisor  of  manual  training,  1 
special  supervisor  of  home  economics. 
The  school  year  is  divided  into 
two  semesters.  The  first  semester 
extend  from  August  5  to  December 
20,  1918;  the  second  semester  from 
January  7  to  May  30,  1919. 
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Educational  Digest  and  Review 

Conducted  by  Matthew  Pagb  Andrews 


The  Negro  in  the  South:  Some  Random  Remarks 


AT  one  of  the  U.  S.  Cantonments 
-^*-  the  writer  was,  on  ten  minutes' 
notice,  called  upon  to  take  the  place 
of  a  speaker  who  was  to  have  ad- 
dressed the  colored  troops.  The 
subject  of  his  address  was  announced 
after  he  had  gone  upon  the  platform. 
It  was  "American  Ideals."  The 
whole  proceeding  was  sudden,  to 
say  the  least.  It  is  true  he  had 
talked  on  a  similar  subject  to  the 
white  enlisted  men  some  days  be- 
more;  but  did  "American  Ideals" 
mean  just  the  same  thing  to  these 
Afro- Americans?  And  could  the 
subject  be  treated  in  the  same  way? 

The  other  talk  had  b^;un  with 
the  story  of  the  deliberate  trial  of 
democracy  in  America  under  Anglo- 
Celtic  auspices,  and  it  was  based 
on  the  new  evidence  to  that  effect. 
The  Afro-American,  however,  was 
not  exactly  an  active  promoter  of 
that  development.  It  occurred  to 
the  speaker,  therefore,  that  his  audi- 
ence might  not  be  particularly  inter- 
ested in  following  the  story.  Under 
these  circumstances,  "we"  .had  to 
think  quickly  and  incidentally  aban- 
don all  previous  plans  for  a  "gas" 
attack  to  which  this  new  audience 
was  at  least  immune  or  possibly  im- 
pervious. 

Happily,  we  could  fall  back  on  a 
grandfather  who  had  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  negro  Republic  of 
Liberia  under  the  auspices  or  the 
protection  of  the  Anglo-Celtic  de- 
mocracy of  the  United  States.  The 
ntgro  soldiers  had  just  been  singing 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and 
Francis  Scott  Key  had  also  helped 
to  found  Liberia.    And  Liberia  was 


in  this  war  against  the  Kaiser, 
Liberia  ought  to  interest  that  particu- 
lar audience  as  an  educational  and 
historical  subject,  if  anything  could. 
It  developed  that  our  audience  had 
never  heard  of  Liberia.  Yet  the 
ignorance  of  that  audience  of  their 
once-so-called  Promised  Land  was 
no  greater  than  the  ignorance  of 
some  of  the  fundamentals  of  the 
American  "negro  problem"  as 
shown  by  the  average  investigator 
of  that  problem  at  the  close  of  his 
investigations  I  At  least,  it  would 
seem  so  from  innumerable  essays  and 
comments  on  this  subject. 

Problem  mr  Whole  Country 

The  whole  country  has  here  a 
great  problem  the  solution  of  which 
is  yet  to  be  found.  It  is  not  a 
static  thing;  it  is  ever  in  process  of 
change;  and  the  South  has  the 
greater  burden  of  solution.  It  be- 
hooves the  North,  however,  to  try  to 
help  in  the  solution,  for  the  North 
has  produced  the  designing  politician 
and  the  impractical  theorist  who  have 
done  the  most  to  complicate  the 
problem. 

The  designing  politician  and  the 
impractical  theorist  have  both  de- 
nounced the  Southern  people  for  not 
attacking  the  problem  in  the  manner 
they  have  laid  down.  In  doing  this 
they  (the  idealists  at  least),  have 
claimed  inspiration  from  Abraham 
Lincohil  lliese  well-meaning  ideal- 
ists do  not  know,  however,  that  the 
views  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  the 
same  as  the  views  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  best  element  of  the  Southern 
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people.  To-day  the  old  order  is 
changing  and  giving  place  to  the 
new.  The  generation  that  knew  and 
loved  Joseph,  or,  in  this  case,  Remus, 
is  passing  away.  Remus,  also,  the 
object  of  tender  solicitude  on  the 
part  of  the  best  element  of  the 
older  South,  is  about  to  pass  from 
us  forever. 

SympathV  and  Cooperation 

Patriarchal  care  for  a  child  race 
reckoned  in  terms  of  the  deserving 
or  dependent  individual  must  give 
way  soon  to  social  settlement  work 
for  mass  improvement.  Who  will 
take  up  the  burden?  Morally,  the 
negro  of  to-day  appears  to  be  in- 
ferior to  the  negro  of  the  past.  The 
Southern  people  know  vaguely  that 
this  change  for  the  worse  has  taken 
place.  In  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and 
cooperation,  they  must  be  aroused  to 
the  new  needs. 

The  negro  is  not  going  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  fast 
to  the  ideals  and  honor  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Old  South;  but  he  may 
and  does  suffer  injustice  in  mass 
from  an  element  with  which  he  is 
thrown  in  competition.  The  North- 
em  idealist,  if  he  wish  to  do  the 
most  good,  must  arouse  the  Southern 
people,  but  he  must  work  in  sym- 
pathy, for  the  greater  part,  with 
that  element  in  the  South  which  his 
own  historical  teaching  has  taught 
him  most  to  condemn.  This  element 
can  do  much  to  set  him  right  when 
his  energies  are  misdirected. 

When,  as  we  so  often  do,  read  in 
American  literature  and  history  of 
"the  negro  debased  by  two  or  three 
hundred  years  of  slavery"  in  this 
country,  the  knowledge  of  the  extent 
of  the  ignorance  behind  such  clap- 
trap statements  almost  induces  des- 
pair!    Does   history  teach   anything 


at  all?  We  should  consider  the 
negro  as  he  was  in  his  native  country 
before  our  New  England  forefathers 
brought  him  hence!  Those  "death 
ships"  brought  the  heathen  or  canni- 
bal slave-savage  into  contact  with  a 
Christian  civilization  which  he,  ap- 
parently, could  not  hope  to  approach 
in  his  native  ignorance  and  slavery. 
He  was  not  "debased"  but  vastly 
elevated  by  the  change. 

It  is  well  to  understand  what 
caused  the  leadership  of  the  people 
under  whom  he  was  held  in  bondage. 
It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  language 
of  the  historian  Merivale:  (1) 
Capacity  for  civilization;  (2)  Love 
of  personal  liberty;  and  (3)  Respect 
for  woman.  Apply  these  measure- 
ments to  the  negro  in  mass  and  we 
get  Abraham  Lincoln's  dictum,  that 
there  is  "A  difference  between  the 
white  and  black  races  which  I  believe 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races 
living  together  on  terms  of  social 
and  political  equality." 

This  is,  perhaps,  more  sweeping 
than  our  idealists  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit ;  but  it  does  not  deny  the  negro's 
manhood  or  brotherhood  with  us. 
At  present,  at  least,  he  is  our  weaker 
brother.  Truly,  in  this  case,  we  are 
our  brother's  keeper. 

At  that  Cantonment  meeting  we 
were  asked:  "What  effect  will  this 
war  have  upon  the  relations  between 
the  races?"  We  could  not  directly 
answer  the  question.  Is  it  beside  the 
point  or  not?  It  is  rather  a  question 
of  character  on  either  side,  involving 
forbearance  with  the  weak  and  co- 
operation for  improvement.  We, 
however,  took  this  occasion  to  men- 
tion that  in  Liberia  the  black  denies 
the  white  the  privilege  of  voting  and 
of  holding  office, — ^a  provision  in  his 
State  Constitution  which  was  inserted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  white 
Founders    of    tiie    Negro    Republic 
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The  provision  is  significant.  Wher- 
ever the  freed  negro  from  the  South 
had  been  colonized  in  the  North  or 
in  Canada,  his  white  neighbors  had 
in  time  dispossessed  him  of  his 
property. 
We  should  like  to  hear  from  those 


who  are  interested  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  negro  and  the  main- 
tenance of  a  spirit  of  s)rmpathy  be- 
tween the  whites  and  the  blacks  in 
America.  Will  not  some  of  our 
Southern  friends  and  educators  help 
us  out? 


At    the    Play 

By  Elizabeth  Cooper 


"■DLIND  YOUTH,"  at  the  39th 
^  St.  Theatre  is  a  very  interest- 
ing play,  showing  in  the  first  act  the 
life  lived  by  the  artists  in  Paris  as 
we  understand  it  from  •  reading 
French  novels.  Attics  and  pretty 
models  and  happy-go-lucky  artists 
shown  with  such  true  fidelity  that  it 
should  discourage  even  the  mos^t 
optimistic  would-be-great  painter 
from  crossing  the  seas  in  search  of 
that  will-o'-the-wisp  atmosphere,  as 
evidently  the  artists  have  atmos- 
phere and  little  else.  Lou  Tellegen 
is  the  hero  who  has  taken  to  drink 
and  every  thing  bad  because  of  the 
desertion  of  his  lady  love.  We  can't 
blame  the  woman.  Evidently  she 
had  an  overpowering  desire  to  eat 
regularly  and  found  a  kindly  Samari- 
tan who  gave  her  three  meals  a  day. 
And  it  must  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  tact  and  forbearance  on  her  part 
to  have  lived  with  Mr.  Tellegen  for 
four  years.  Now  if  she  had  chosen 
Paul  of  the  adorable  smile  or 
Tubby  with  the  generous  nature, 
both  physical  and  spiritual,  she 
might  not  have  eaten,  but  she 
would  have  laughed  and  that  would 


have  been  some  compensation  for 
the  attic. 

The  play  shifts  to  New  York 
where  Mr.  Tellegen  redeems  him- 
self and  has  the  opportunity  to 
show  what  a  great  emotional  actor 
he  is.  For  the  taste  of  the  prac- 
tical American  he  emoshes  a  little 
too  much  over  trifles.  It  seems 
such  a  useless  waste  of  energy  to 
get  excited  over  the  telephone  in 
this  age  of  conservation  of  every- 
thing, even  emotions.  But  he  is  a 
popular  idol  and  the  little  girl  in 
front  of  me  looked  at  her  finance 
beside  her  with  critical  eyes  and 
wondered  if  she  were  getting  all 
that  was  her  due  in  love  making. 
Yet,  if  when  Sam  took  her  home  he 
grabbed  her  fiercely  by  the  arms 
and  put  his  face  so  close  to  her  that 
she  would  feel  like  biting  his  nose 
and  hissed  "I  1-o-v-e  you,"  quite 
likely  she  would  be  scared  to  death 
and  shriek  for  the  police. 

Evidently  Mr.  Tellegen  has  the 
Latin  temperament  and  shows  it  to 
perfection  in  "Blind  Youth,"  which 
is  a  very  good  play  and  does  what 
plays  should,  $how  us  another  side 
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of  life  from  the  prosaic,  placid  ex- 
istence most  of  us  lead. 

"Yes  and  No/'  at  the  48th  St 
Theatre  hinges  upon  the  old  theme 
of  man's  temptation  and  woman's 
weakness. 

We  have  the  rich  woman  who 
has  nothing  to  keep  her  mind  oc- 
cupied and  consequently  feels 
"misunderstood."  Instead  of  ex- 
pending her  energies  in  thinking 
of  how  she  is  neglected  by  her 
husband,  who  was  working  hard 
to  surround  her  with  the  luxuries 
she  demands,  she  should  have 
plunged  into  some  cause,  became  a 
suffragette  or  taken  madly  to  knit- 
ting, then  the  "Handy  Man"  would 
not  have  interested  her.  But  he 
does,  and  of  course  a  g^eat  many 
disagreeable  things  happen  to  her, 
which  seems  only  just  to  the  casual 
observer. 

The  other  woman,  the  poor  one 
who  is  a  household  slave,  would 
have  been  more  justified  if  she  had 
fled  from  her  sordid  life  with  the 
scamp  who  gave  her  the  opportun- 
ity, but  evidently  poverty  gives 
strength  and  she  resisted.  Virtue 
had  its  own  reward  and  she  keeps 
the  love  of  her  handsome,  big, 
kindly  husband,  and  is  happy  ever 
after. 

The  play  has  an  admirable  cast, 
especially  "Emma,"  the  happy-go- 
lucky,  optimistic  sister  who  is  in 
love  with  the  travelling  man,  and 
who  straightens  things  out  in  her 
own  jolly  way.  She,  with  her 
brother  Tom  and  her  breezy  sweet- 
heart keep  the  house  in  sympathe- 
tic laughter. 

It  is  a  good  play,  although  treat- 
ing an  old  subject;  yet  it  is  pre- 
sented in  such  a  novel  manner  ithat 
it  will  interest  even  the  most  blas6 
theatre-goer. 

At  the  Lyric  theatre  is  shown  a 


moving  picture  called  "Cheating 
the  Public,"  that  presents  a  sub- 
ject very  close  to  our  hearts  at  this 
time  of  high  food  prices.  John 
Dowling,  a  food  profiteer  has  corn- 
ered the  food  in  his  town  and  dic- 
tated its  price  to  his  factory  peo- 
ple. We  see  the  suffering  of  the 
poor,  the  heartiessness  of  the  rich. 
One  thrilling  scene  follows  another. 
There  is  a  strike,  a  murder,  a  court- 
room scene,  and  .a  scene  in  prison 
just  before  an  execution. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  so  graph- 
ically depict  the  struggle  between 
capital  and  labor  at  this  time — 
well,  we  leave  that  for  the  sociolo- 
gists to  decide.  As  an  entertain- 
ment that  makes  one  think,  it  is 
distinctly  worth  while. 

The  Washington  Square  Players 
have  a  new  bill  where  the  actors 
seem  a  nice  lot  of  cynics  who 
laugh  at  us  and  our  littie  foibles. 
We  always  look  for  something  dif- 
ferent from  these  clever  amateurs, 
and  generally  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed. 

"Suppressed  Desires"  shows  us 
our  weakness  in  taking  up  the 
latest  fad,  whether  it  is  religion, 
eugenics  or  reform.  We  all  have 
friends  who  have  gone  to  the  ex- 
treme in  their  enthusiasm  over 
some  foolish  "ism"  in  which  they 
feel  they  have  found  the  secret  of 
the  Why  and  the  Wherefore;  this 
clever  little  play  makes  its  appeal 
to  every  one  in  the  audience. 

"The  Sand  Bar  Queen"  was  in- 
teresting but  not  especially  new  in 
subject  nor  in  the  manner  of  its 
presentation,  and  "Habit"  was 
morbid,  if  a  truthful  picture  of  life, 
but  "Pokey,  the  Amorous  Indian," 
was  delightful.  Helen  Westiey  is 
always  good,  she  has  only  to  walk 
on  the  stage  and  be  Helen  Westiey, 
and  you  are  in  complete  sympathy 
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with  her  every  mood.  As  an  Indian 
squaw  with  modem  ideas  she  was 
ludicrously  funny. 

The  scenery  of  the  Washington 
Square  Players  is  always  novel, 
and  the  artists  have  done  their  best 
in  this  picture  of  an  Indian  en- 
campment "in  the  neighborhood  of 
Werowocomoco." 

Every  one  should  see  "Seven 
Days  Leave"  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
It  is  a  war  melodrama,  and  throws 
a  few  side-lights  on  what  is  going 
on  "over  there."  The  hero  is  a 
young  American  who  has  a  new 
machine  for  locating  submarines, 
and  the  plot  turns  around  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Germans  to  gain  pos- 
session of  this  new  invention.  There 
are  some  novel  effects  that  thrill 
one.  One  sees  the  sinking  of  a 
German  submarine  and  the  deck  of 
a  United  States  destroyer  in  action. 
When  the  heroine  and  the  beautiful 
German  spy  throw  themselves  into 
the  ocean  in  a  race  for  the  buoy 
from  which  the  submarine  is  to  be 
signaled;  we  hold  our  breath  in 
anxiety  to  know  which  will  win. 
But  of  course  right  triumphs  and 
America  wins. 

The  play  is  absorbing  from  start 
to  finish  and  dignified  people  in 
evening  dress  become  so  enthusias- 
tic that  they  cheer  the  hero  and 
hiss  the  villians  in  a  way  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  old  days 
when  melodrama  reigned  on  14th 
street. 

We  need  such  plays  at  this 
time  and  I  repeat  that  every  one 
should  go  to  see  "Seven  Days 
Leave."  It  will  stir  their  patriotic 
emotions.  They  will  come  away 
from  the  theatre  feeling  more  than 
ever  that  "the  world  must  be  saved 
for  democracy." 

At  the  New  Amsterdam  Theatre 
is  "The  Cohan  Revue  1918,"  quite 


the  best  show  in  town,  that  is  if 
you  have  been  to  the  other  shows 
and  can  follow  the  leaders  who  take 
you  to  all  the  successes  which  have 
been  appearing  on  Broadway.  It  is 
called  a  musical  conglomeration  and 
it  is  certainly  rightly  named,  but  it 
is  a  charming,  entrancing  conglom- 
eration, filled  with  pretty  g^rls,  won- 
derful clothes,  clever  lines,  and 
catchy  songs,  not  to  speak  of  the 
dancing. 

"Chu  Chin  Chow,"  "Business  Be- 
fore pleasure,"  "Tiger  Rose,"  "The 
Land  of  Joy,"  "Polly  with  a  Past," 
"Hitchy  Koo,"  "A  Tailor-Made 
Man"  and  "The  King"  are  all  held 
up  for  us  to  laugh  at.  An  act  from 
"The  Tailor-Made  Man"  in  blank 
verse  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  a 
play  chocked  full  of  fun.  And  the 
man  who  takes  the  part  of  Leo 
Ditrichstein  is  a  marvel  as  an  im- 
personator. Mr.  Ditrichstein  could 
take  a  little  trip  and  Mr.  Winninger 
could  take  his  part  in  "The  King" 
and  I  am  sure  no  one  of  our  famous 
actor's  ardent  admirers  would  be  the 
wiser.  There  is  a  wonderful  dancer 
named  Jessica  Brown  who  does 
marvellous  things  with  her  agile 
legs,  and  then,  I  should  have  men- 
tioned her  first,  there  is  Nora 
Bayes.  Any  one  who  has  ever 
heard  Nora  Bayes  will  go  to  hear 
her  again  if  possible. 

They  say  "The  Cohan  Revue 
1918"  is  for  the  tired  business  man 
but  I  think  it  is  also  for  the  woman 
who  has  been  knitting  all  day,  and 
wants  a  change.  She  will  certainly 
find  it  and  a  tonic  at  the  New  Am- 
sterdam Theatre. 

They  say  every  one  goes  to  the 
Hipprodome  at  least  once  a  year. 
Every  one  should,  if  only  to  see 
what  wonderful  effects  can  be  ob- 
tained with  hundreds  of  people,  un- 
limited  electricity,    horses,   camels. 
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elephants,  and  clever  actors  chosen 
from  the  circus  ring  and  vaudeville. 

I  took  a  country  giri  who  had 
never  been  in  the  city  before  to  see 
the  show.  I  have  never  seen  such 
an  expression  on  a  human  being's 
face.  She  could  not  g^asp  it,  but 
in  the  long  winter  months,  when 
she  is  shut  in  from  the  world  by 
the  huge  piles  of  snow,  she  will 
close  her  eyes  and  live  over  the  de- 
light that  she  experienced  for  two 
hours. 

We  who  live  in  New  York  like 
to  have  excuse  to  go  to  the  Hip- 
podrome, the  same  as  we  feel  we 
must  take  the  children  to  the  cir- 
cus, and  I  found  another  excuse  in 
the  shape  of  a  missionary  from 
China,  who  believed  that  "theatres 
were  sinful  halls  of  vice."  He  has 
changed  his  mind.  I  know  he  will 
go    back    and    recommend    all    the 


heathen  to  cultivate  the  art  of 
theatre  going.  When  he  saw  the 
ship  leaving  filled  with  American 
soldiers,  he  cheered  until  I  was 
ashamed  of  him,  and  when  the  flag 
of  red,  white  and  blue  electric  lights 
began  to  wave,  he  blew  his  nose  so 
violently  that  an  old  lady  in  front 
looked  as  if  she  thought  the  trom- 
bone player  had  forgotten  his  place 
and  joined  the  audience.  I  enjoyed 
the  play  as  much  as  my  guests,  al- 
though I  have  gotten  over  the  time 
when  I  get  wildly  excited  even  at 
the  wonderful  pictures  shown  on 
the  great  stage,  but  I  did  hold 
my  breath  until  Mr.  Houdini 
emerged  from  the  tank  after  having 
been  bound  and  nailed  up  securely 
in  a  packing  box — ^and  I  am  wait- 
ing until  some  relatives  come  from 
Kansas  when  I  am  going  again  to 
the  Hippodrome. 


Home  and  School 

Conducted  by  LouiSE  Hogan 


Dr.  Frank  Crane  says  the  best 
kind  of  a  child  gift  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  school — ^not  the  kind  he  went 
to  nor  the  kind  we  find  around  us, 
but  the  ideal  school,  the  happy 
school,  the  outdoor  school,  where 
the  glad  forces  of  childhood  come 
to  harmonious  development  through 
play.  He  tells  of  such  a  school 
set  on  a  hillside  in  the  woods  in 
Connecticut — where  a  deer  path 
crosses  the  school  yard;  where  a 
great  naturalist  comes  and  tells  the 
children  the  secrets  oi  nature;  where 
a  master  woodcraftsman  living  near 
teaches  the  children  through  example 
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as  well  as  precept  the  marvelous 
joys  and  adventures  of  the  simple 
life.  They  teach  from  boo)^s  in  this 
school  but  it  is  full  of  life  rather 
than  knowledge.  They  do  not  train 
children  to  be  scholars,  doctors,  law- 
yers, mechanics,  nor  any  other 
pigeon-hole  occupants,  he  says,  but  to 
be  men  and  women,  how  to  use  their 
bodies  and  revere  them,  how  to  find 
the  resources  of  pleasure  that  abound 
in  knowing  how  to  do  things  for 
themselves  with  their  own  hands  and 
find  out  facts  for  themselves  with 
their  own  minds.  Team  play — self 
discipline,    respect    for   the   opinions 
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of  others,  the  sublime  art  of  getting 
along  with  folks,  these  and  many 
other  things  are  developed  in  this 
school  of  Wabanaki — which  means 
children  of  the  dawn — a  school 
where  the  teachers  are  learners  as 
well  as  the  pupils.  Surely  this  is 
true  education.  Education  is  not 
only  a  development  of  purely  intel- 
lectual faculties — ^not  of  the  mind 
only  but  of  the  body  also.  To  fill  the 
memory  with  immense  quantities  of 
uncorrected,  misinterpreted  and  un- 
digested facts  is  far  more  noxious 
than  to  remain  in  sheer  ignorance. 
A  true  education  is  that  which  trains 
the  senses  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves, the  brain  to  observe  and  cor- 
relate sensation,  the  spirit  to  receive 
it  and  give  it  out  to  the  world. 

Lunches  for  School  Chiu)ren 

The  majority  of  the  children  who 
are  soon  to  be  men  and  women, 
fathers  and  mothers,  in  their  turn, 
are  now  being  educated  in  our  pub- 
lic schools,  and  threaded  thru  and 
thru  the  school  communities  are 
of  thousands  of  homes  where  proper 
children  who  represent  hundreds 
food  is  never  thought  of,  and  where 
such  a  matter  as  getting  a  given 
amount  of  nourishment  for  a  given 
expenditure  is  never  considered. 

Some  years  ago  Boston  turned  its 
attention  to  these  facts,  and  as  a 
matter  of  experiment  decided  to  as- 
sume some  control  of  the  noon  lunch- 
eons of  the  higher  grade  schools. 
Other  cities.  East  and  West,  watched 
the  experiment  and  imitated  the 
work.  Later  on  initiative  work  was 
taken  up  by  many  school  authorities, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated  very 
effectively  that  the  average  school 
child  needed  and  appreciated  whole- 
some, hygienic  school  luncheons. 
Basements  of  schools  have  been  fitted 


up  for  combined  instruction  in  cook- 
ing and  supplying  school  luncheons, 
carrying  out  in  eflfect  a  suggestion  I 
made  in  1897  in  one  of  my  books 
when  I  said:  "Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  hygienic  committees  of 
school  boards  to  correlate  the  cook- 
ing schools  attached  with  the  school- 
lunch  question?  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  cooking  classes  to  be 
held  at  such  an  hour  as  to  make  it 
practicable  to  prepare  the  luncheons 
needed  for  the  children,  thus  central- 
izing effort,  and  thus  not  only  utilize 
the  pedagogical  and  utilitarian  value 
of  such  training,  but  also  keep  in 
view  the  economical  aspect,  while 
providing  the  children  with  what,  of 
necessity,  would  prove  of  immense 
benefit,  would  prove  of  immense 
sible  standpoint?''  Statistics  and 
efforts  such  as  have  been  made  in 
Chicago,  Boston,  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  have  proved,  in  this 
unique  field,  that  it  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable to  do  this,  and  it  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  movement  is  one 
of  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to 
the  child,  both  physically  and  men- 
tally. Concerted  work  is  now  reach- 
ing out  to  meet  practical  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  social  workers  as 
well  as  school  authorities,  and  by 
this  combined  effort  an  impetus  has 
been  given  that  will  in  time  bring 
about  the  conservation  of  the  health 
of  the  school  child  in  every  section 
of  the  world,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  convening  in  Buffalo  this 
month  of  school  and  health  authori- 
ties from  many  foreign  countries  for 
conference  with  our  own  authorities 
and  others  interested  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  the  school  child. 

Ample  Time  for  Eating 

Children     at     school,     especially, 
should  be  required  to  eat  slowly,  for 
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the  habit  of  fast  eating  is  almost 
contagious,  and  is  easier  to  acquire 
than  overcome ;  hence,  where  children 
congr^;ate  in  eating,  firm  steps  should 
be  taken  to  guard  them  from  this 
evil. 

Children  should  never  be  hurried 
off  to  school  in  the  morning  with  an 
insufficient  and  rapidly  eaten  break- 
fast. Their  appetites  are  often  poor 
at  this  hour  from  the  effects  of  an 
ill-ventilated  sleeping  apartment,  and 
if  they  are  subsequently  kept  at 
school  for  five  hours'  work  before 
luncheon  is  given,  they  will  be  ill 
prepared  for  continuous  mental  work. 
The  hours  should  be  regulated,  both 
for  study  and  for  meals,  so  that  suffi- 
cient time  is  given  for  both  and 
proper  intervals  are  regarded.  If 
children  live  at  a  distance  from  their 
school,  or  if  they  are  weak  and  easily 
fatigued  and  inclined  to  sleep  over- 
time in  the  morning,  their  hours  for 
study  should  be  so  adjusted  that  they 
are  never  obliged  to  hurry  in  their 
eating  in  order  to  be  on  time  for 
school  work.  The  teachers  should 
consider  themselves  quite  as  respon- 
sible for  regulBXmg  this  matter  as 
are  the  parents.  An  interval  of  half 
an  hour  or  more  should  intervene  for 
recreation  after  meals  in  order  that 
digestion  may  be  well  under  way  be- 
fore any  mental  exertion  is  required. 

Educators  Strive  for  $20,000  Prize 

The  National  Institution  for  Moral 
Instruction  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
order  to  create  an  occasion  for  gen- 
eral concentration  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  professional  educators  and  the 
friends  of  public  schools  on  character 
education  of  the  nation's  children,  is 
offering  a  prize  of  $20,000  for  the 
best  set  of  plans  or  methods  for 
character  education  in  public  schools. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  research 


and  competition  there  will  be  formed 
in  each  state  a  group  of  research  stu- 
dents and  competitors,  to  be  desig- 
nated as  "character  education  col- 
laborators." All  other  persons  inter- 
ested will  be  privileged  to  co-operate 
by  means  of  advice  in  the  formula- 
tion of  effective  plans  for  the  char- 
acter education  of  children  in  public 
schools. 

The  New  York  State  Committee  of 
Selection,  Commissioner  John  H. 
Finley  chairman;  Dean  Virginia  C. 
Gildersleeve,  and  Louis  Will  (Syra- 
cuse) members,  has  appointed 
the  following  persons  as  the  nine 
research  collaborators:  Miss  Annie 
W.  Allen,  director  Roger  Asham 
School,  White  Plains;  Miss  Ida  M. 
Butcher,  public  schools,  Utica,  chair- 
man department  of  education.  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Prin- 
cipal John  H.  Denbigh,  Morris  High 
School,  New  York  City;  Superin- 
tendent Henry  D.  Hervey,  Aubtun; 
Associate  Professor  Paul  Klapper, 
Collie  City  of  New  York;  Prin- 
cipal Angelo  Patri,  P.  S.  45,  the 
Bronx,  Superintendent  S.  R.  Shear, 
Poughkeepsie ;  Director  James  Sulli- 
van, division  of  archives  and  history. 
University  of  State  of  New  York; 
Professor  A.  A.  Walker,  State  Col- 
lege for  Teachers,  Albany. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  provision 
that  the  collaborators  shall  study  for 
one  year  and  shall  produce  a  com- 
mon or  joint  plan  which  can  be  pre- 
sented as  practical  and  effective  for 
character  education  in  public  schools. 
This  award  of  $20,000  is  the  largest 
ever  offered  in  an  educational  re- 
search. There  are  to  be  forty-eight 
teams  of  nine  collaborators,  one  in 
each  state. 

The  award  is  to  be  divided  $4,000 
to  the  captain  of  the  team,  who  is  to 
be  designated  by  election  from  the 
collaborators  themselves,  and  $2,000 
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to  each  of  the  associates  in  the  win- 
ning team. 

About  half  the  states  have  already 
chosen  collaborators,  and  it  is  seen 
that  the  best  of  ability  among  pro- 
fessional educators  is  available.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  research  will  result  in 
discovering  more  influential  ways 
and  means  for  influencing  the  de- 
velopment of  character  in  children 
through  public  schools. 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  particulars 
concerning  the  competition  may  be 
had  on  application  to  the  National 
Institution  for  Moral  Instruction, 
3730  McKinley  street  N.  W..  Wash- 
ington, D.  C, 

Nature  and  Science  Stories  toR 

LlTTl^E  Foi,KS 

Told  by  School  Children 

A   First  Experience   With   Cocoons 

A  True  Story 

Early  one  spring,  mother  gathered 
three  cocoons  from  a  lilac-bush  in 
the  garden,  put  them  in  a  perforated 
box,  and  laid  them  away  on  the 
chiffonier. 

About  three  weeks  later,  upon 
hearing  an  odd  noise  near  the  chif- 
fonier, mother  investigated  to  see  if 
it  was  a  mouse,  but  found  that  his 
tiny  majesty  was  not  about. 

She  continued  sewing,  but  hearing 
fairy  like  taps  at  the  screen,  glanced 
up  and  saw  several  bright-winged 
moths  that  had  flitted  through  an 
open  window,  from  the  garden.  She 
then  remembered  her  cocoons,  and 
upon  going  for  the  box,  found  the 
moths  had  burst  their  bonds. 

But   such   poor   little   moths  I      It 


made  our  hearts  ache  to  see  them: 
every  one  had  crippled  wings. 

She  took  the  box  to  the  garden, 
and  called  us  to  see  the  sad  sight 
But  what  a  beautiful  sight  we  saw! 
The  moths  from  the  garden,  seven- 
teen in  all,  fluttered  about  her,  rest- 
ing upon  her  box,  her  gown,  her 
hair,  and  flitted  all  about  her. 

Nelwe  Ives. 

Industrious  Ants 

One  day  last  summer  my  cousin 
and  I  grew  tired  of  our  books  and 
games  and  went  to  the  woods  in 
search  of  fun.  We  walked  along 
until  we  came  to  an  old  oak  tree 
whose  branches  gave  us  shelter  from 
the  scorching  sun. 

Whilst  there  our  attention  was 
drawn  to  an  army  of  ants  gathered 
about  a  piece  of  apple  which  was 
lying  on  the  ground.  Even  the 
tiniest  ant  tried  to  get  a  portion  of 
the  apple  and  carry  it  away  as  best 
it  could. 

One  by  one  each  ant  crawled  away, 
carrying  a  piece  almost  as  large  as 
itself,  pulling  and  tugging  with  all 
its  might  to  get  it  away,  and  many 
times  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  have 
to  give  up  but  at  last  it  succeeded 
in  accomplishing  its  task. 

We  went  home  that  evening  wiser 
than  when  we  started  out,  having 
learned  a  lesson  from  the  tiny  ants, 
which  made  us  remember  the  motto, 
"If  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  try, 
try  again. 

Editorial  Note— The  editor  will  be 
glad  to  receive  nature  and  science 
stories  from  school  children  if 
endorsed  by  the  teacher  as  original. 
Thrift  stamps  will  be  given  as  prizes. 
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By  Hqnry  Stbrling  Chapin  Organizer 


The  drills  covering  double  entry- 
bookkeeping  in  the  Drill  Book  that 
is  supplied  to  all  the  schools  that  use 
the  Model-Store  are  of  permanent 
value  not  only  in  the  elementary 
grades,  but  in  the  High  Schools, 
Evening  Classes  for  adults,  etc. 
Many  a  shopkeeping  parent  of  the 
school  child  will  welcome  this  in- 
struction and  we  print  the  whole 
set  of  drills  in  the  following  pages 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  benefit 
many  more  than  the  Model-Store 
users. 

DRILL  38 

A    Cash   Account 

The  pupils  in  higher  grades  fre- 
quently form  a  partnership  owning 
the  store,  later  on  a  corporation  with 
bond  and  stock  issues,  elected  offi- 
cers, directors,  etc.,  and  by  inventory 
find  value  of  store,  purchase  the 
business  and  work  out  the  chief 
transactions  of  business  organiza- 
tion, hiring  salesmen  for  the  store 
(salaries  and  commissions)  buying 
some  store  furniture,  stock  of  goods, 
paying  for  boy  for  help,  paying  for 
advertising,  etc.,  that  is,  carry 
through  a  set  of  transactions  such  as 
the  following: 

June  1  Invest  $500  in  business. 
June  1  Buy   a   typewriter   or   cash 
register  for  $50. 
"     1  Buy   goods    (selected)   $125 
(see   inventory  of  value   of 
goods  on  hand  in  the  Model- 
Store  for  starting  point.) 
June  1  Sell  goods  $75  (total  of  class- 
work  purchases.) 
(Goods  returned  to  shelves  as  if 
new    stock,    bought    at    wholesale 
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prices.    Thus  stock  on  hand  always 
keeps  ahead  of  sales.) 
June  1  Pay  cash  for  Advertising  $8. 
1  Pay  boy  for  help  in  Store  $4. 
1  Buy  paper,  string,  etc.     $15. 

Great  interest  in  this  partnership 
usually  develops. 

In  this  connection  teach.  Assets, 
cash  asset,  how  it  may  be  increased, 
how  decreased.  Teach  rules  for 
debiting  an  asset  account,  for  credit- 
ing an  asset  account,  what  the  bal- 
ance of  the  cash  account  shows. 

Make  a  cash  account  on  ledger 
paper  of  the  suggested  list  of  trans- 
actions. Let  them  use  school  money 
and  check  up  the  cash  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  transaction  with  the 
balance  of  the  cash  account,  etc. 
Completed  cash  account  as  follows: 

CASH 
Dr. 
June  1  Investment  $500 

"     1  Sales  of  Goods  75 

Cr. 
June  1  Cash  register  $  50 

"     1  Purchase  of  Goods  125 

1  Advertising  8 

1  Help  in  Store  4 

1  Paper,  bags,  stamp,  etc.,  15 
Bookeeping  terms  and  principles 
may  be  developed  from  this,  such  as 
that  an  account  is  a  systematic 
record  of  items  all  of  which  relate  to 
the  name  of  the  account,  arranged  as 
to  debit  and  credit. 

Show  that  cash  is  an  asset.  Cash 
is  real,  but  asset  may  be  increased 
and  decreased,  and  how.  This  may 
be  carried  as  far  as  desired  toward 
teaching  bookkeeping  through  the 
account. 
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DRILL  39 
Merchandise  Account 

Repeat  drill  38  and  carry  it  much 
further  in  8th  g^ade  than  drill  39 
in  seventh.  In  the  8th  g^ade  teach 
also  Mdse.  account.  Furniture  and 
Fixtures  account.  Elaborate  on  the 
transactions  and  at  the  end  of  a 
period  of  business  have  an  inventory 
taken  by  pupils. 

Using  the  following  form  show 
profit  or  loss  on  trading  by  means  of 


Mdse.  account. 


Sales  to  date 
Purchases 


879 


1289 


Deduct 

Inventory  at  end  592 

Cost  of  sales      697 

Gross  Profit  on  Trad- 
ing 182 

879 


879 


Gross  Profit  on  Trading  182 

Continuing  this  form  of  income, 
profit,  and  loss  statement,  (approved 
by  the  Department  of  Education; 
state  of  New  York)  use  following: 
Gross  profit  on  Trading  182 

Expense,  Loss  27 

Net  profit  155 


182 


Net  profit,  (down) 


182 
155 


DRILL  40 
Trial  balance 

Using  outline  already  given  in 
Drill  38  covering  cash,  mdse.,  etc., 
develop  other  'accounts.  Furniture 
and  Fixtures,  expense.  Proprietor's 
acct.,  etc.  After  these  accounts  have 
been  developed  have  all  accounts  on 
the  desk  before  the  pupils.    Using 


first  item  in  the  cash  account  (in- 
vestment) have  them  find  the  same 
item  in  some  other  account.  This 
will  be  found  in  Prop,  account 
(show  that  it  is  a  credit).  Check 
next  item  in  cash  account  (Sales, 
$75)  find  same  item  in  some  other 
acct.  (Mdse.  acct.)  In  this  manner 
check  all  items  in  cash  acct.  and 
their  corresponding  debits  or  credits 
in  some  other  accounts  Develop 
equal  debit  and  credit  for  each  trans- 
action. 

Discuss  methods  of  local  stores  of 
entering  daily  transactions,  explain 
use  of  original  entry  book.  Next, 
using  the  same  list  of  transactions 
from  which  accounts  were  made, 
working  with  the  class,  class  using 
sheet  of  journal  paper,  teacher  work- 
ing on  Blackboard;  make  Journal 
entries  for  the  transactions  with  ex- 
planations, etc. 

Supply  to  each  student  a  sheet  of 
ledger  paper.  Open  on  this  the 
necessary  accounts  for  posting  the 
transactions  already  entered  in  the 
Journal. 

Working  on  B.  B.  with  the  class, 
class  using  Journal  already  prepared 
and  Ledger  sheet,  post  to  these  ac- 
counts all  the  debits  of  the  trans- 
actions, then  post  the  credits.  Com- 
pare this  with  accounts  prepared 
from  transactions,  review  character** 
istics  of  each  account. 

DRILL  41 
Trial  Balance  (continued) 

Take  a  Trial  Balance  of  the  Led- 
ger. 

Teach  pencil  footing  of  accounts. 
Have  all  accounts  pencil-footed. 

Supply  one  sheet  Journal  paper, 
instruct  class  as  to  proper  heading, 
date,  etc. 

Next  find  Balance  of  Proprietor's 
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account,  how  much  is  it,  on  which 
side  is  it? 

Using  space  at  left  of  sheet  for 
folio  number,  enter  the  name  of  ac- 
count and  extend  the  balance  in  its 
proper  column,  inserting  folio  No. 
as  follows: 


L  2  Q.  G.  Smith,)  Prop. 


$2800 


Continue  finding  balance  of  ac- 
counts, placing  Ledger  Folio,  Name 
of  account  extension,  etc.,  as  found. 

When  this  is  completed,  pencil- 
foot  the  trial  balance*  If  it  balances, 
foot  and  rule,  show  correct  ruling. 

Question  srtudents: 

Teacher :  "What  is  the  purpose  of 
Trial  Balancer 

"Does  it  prove  posting  to  be  cor- 
rect?" 

"No." 

(Show  reason  why  not — such  as 
placing  "T"  accounts  on  board,  post- 
ing some  debit  to  the  debit  side  of 
wrong  account,  to  show  that  T.  B. 
still  balances.) 

"Then  what  does  it  prove?  Simply 
that  the  ledger  is  in  balance." 

DRILL  42 
Suggested  list  of  transactions 

June  1  Students  firm  or  corporation 
invests  $5000  in  a  business. 

"  2  Buy  the  stock  in  the  store  for 
$1500. 

"  2  Purchase  the  fur.  &  fix.  of 
the  store  for  $200. 

"  2  Engage  a  bookkeeper  for  the 
business,  at  a  salary  of  $60 
per  Mo. 

"  2  Give  the  bookkeeper  Power 
of  Attorney. 

"  2  Open  an  account  with  The 
First  National  Bank  deposit- 
ing $3000. 

"    3  Arrange  for  hand  bills  and 
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adv.  with  a  local  printer  and 
pay  cash  for  it  $25. 
"    3  Sell  merchandize  from   the 
store — total    sales    for    day 
$60  cash. 
(Note:  Class  uses  store  occasion- 
ally for  rapid  drill  in  the  fundamen- 
tals as   required  by   syllabus,   and 
these  transactions  provide  the  actual 
experience  with  what  takes  place  re- 
garding every  purchase  in  any  busi- 
ness.   Keep  all  bills  made  during 
store  practice  also  checks,  notes,  etc., 
as  the  basis  for  class  work  illustra- 
tions.) 

June  3  Buy  paper,  string,  etc.,  $15. 
"    3  Pay  rent  of  store  for  June  by 

check  $60. 
"    4  Sell  Mdse.  from  store — sales 
for  day  $180.  (possibly  get 
record  of  day's  work  of  a 
lower  grade  class.) 
June  4  Purchase  from  the  represent- 
atives of  a  wholesale  house 
(Blank  &  Co.)  mdse.  $150. 
(name  articles  present  in  the 
Model-Store,    amounts    op- 
tional)    arrange    with    the 
agent  that  you  are  to  have  30 
days  in  which  to  pay  for  the 
goods. 
"    5  Pay  delivery  boy  $3  for  this 
week,  woman  for  scrubbing 
floors  $2. 
"    5  Purchase  stamps,  envelopes, 

etc.,  $3. 
"    7  Sell  groceries  to  J.  Smith  (or 
a   pupil)    $35    and    arrange 
with  him  that  he  may  have 
the  goods  on  account 

7  Sales  for  day  in  cash  $200. 

8  Give  the  bookkeeper  a  check 
for  his  first  week's  salary 
$15. 

"  8  Purchase  mdse.  on  acct. 
from  Blank  &  Co.  $175.  (Em- 
ploy names  known  in  Model- 
Store  if  preferred.  It  helps 
pupils  to  keep  proper  rela- 
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tions  of  accounts  in  mind.) 
Sell  mdse.  on  account,  30 
days  to  L.  Baker  (or  a  stu- 
dent from  7th  or  8th  grade) 
$60. 

Cash  sales  for  day  $160. 
Give  Blank  &  Co.  your  10 
day  note  in  full  of  acct. 
Receive  from  J.  Smith  check 
for  $20  to  apply  on  acct. 
Cash  sales  for  day  $185. 
On  account  sales  for  day. 
L.  Baker  $35    J.  Brown  $20 
T.    Lynch    $18    (Substitute 
pupils'  names) 
Receive  from  L.  Baker  a  10 
day  note  for  $50  ito  apply  on 
account 

Deposit  cash  $250. 
(In  most  cases,  the  pupils 
have  by  this  time  formed  a 
bank  and  keep  its  affairs  in 
as  much  detail  as  possible.) 
Give  check  to  Bookkeeper 
for  week's  salary  $15 
Pay  delivery  boy  cash  $3 
Pay    woman    for    cleaning 
$1.50. 

Cash  sales  for  day  $150 
on  acct. 

L.  Baker  $15   J.  Brown,  $18. 
T.  Lynch  $25  (use  student's 
names.) 
Send  check  to  Blank  &  Co. 

$75  to  apply  on  acct. 
Send  check  to  Blank  &  Co. 
for  note  due  tomorrow. 
Cash  sales  for  day  $125. 
Receive  from  L.  Baker  check 
for  note  due  today. 
Pay  Delivery  boy  cash  $3. 
Deposit  in  bank  all  checks 
and  cash  $300. 
Give  bookkeeper  check  for 
week's  salary  $15. 
Purchase  mdse.  (selected) 
from  Blank  &  Co.  on  acct. 
$300. 
work  of  Bookkeeping  may  be 


carried  much  further  in  9th  year  as 
preparatory  work  for  illustrative 
Bookkeeping. 

The  firm  or  corporation  of  stu- 
dents, as  proprietors  of  store,  hire 
students  as  clerks  and  bookkeepers. 
Outline  the  duties  of  the  bookkeep- 
er when  you  engage  him.  Discuss 
freely  with  pupils  what  they  are  to 
do  in  the  store,  such  as: 

Buy  and  sell  goods. 

MaJce  change. 

Make  deposits,  take  care  of  check 
book,  meet  customers,  and  agents, 
answer  telephone,  act  as  company 
representative. 

DRILL  43 

Following  the  preceding  suggest- 
ed transactions. 

First  Lesson,  (Transactions  to  be 
announced  by  teacher— entries  made 
by  pupil  after  discussion  of  each 
transaction.) 

Power  of  Attorney 

Explain  necessity,  show  printed 
form,  discuss  the  advantages  and 
need — ^how  long  it  will  be  in  force, 
etc.,  .the  proprietor's  trudjt  in  the 
integrity  of  his  bookkeeper,  need  of 
confidence,  etc.  File  in  suitable  en- 
velope the  power  of  attorney. 

Trans.  No.  1. 

Next  make  entry  in  Journal,  sup- 
posing the  company  has  just  bought 
the  business.  Discuss  enitry,  com- 
pare it  with  entry  of  a  business  just 
started,  supposing  this  to  be  a  "Go- 
ing" business.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  assets  accts.  in  the  ledger  must 
show  balances,  which  may  be  in- 
serted by  using  a  balance  sheet.  As- 
sume it  to  have  been  a  strictly  cash 
business  up  to  present  time,  (as  per- 
sonal accounts  have  not  been  de- 
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veloped.  Also,  Liabilities  have  not 
been  used  up  to  the  present  time) 
or  make  the  purchase  of  Stock, 
Furniture  and  Fixtures,  etc.,  as 
transactions  of  this  month's  busi- 
ness. The  latter  plan  would  be  a 
better  one. 

Trans.  No.  2. 

Entry  in  Journal  of  Investment  of 
proprietors.  Discuss  business  occur- 
rences. 

Increased  asset  of  cash,  increased 
proprietorship.  Have  principles 
governing  these  entries  given,  de- 
velop proper  explanation  of  the  en- 
try. 

Trans.  3. 

Discuss  business  occurrences.  In- 
creased mdse.  asset.,  decreased  cash 
asset,  etc. 

Trans.  4. 

Proceed  as  in  Transaction  No.  3. 

Trans.  5. 

When  hiring  a  bookkeeper  outline 
his  duties  as  suggested  in  ''Power 
of  Attorney." 

DRILL  44 
Opening  Bank  Account 

Review  drill  43  as  basis.  Open  a 
bank  account,  use  following  steps: 

Trans.  L  Determine  the  bank  you 
wish  to  do  business  with. 

Trans.  2.  Determine  what  you 
wish  to  deposit. 

Trans.  3.  Go  to  bank  with  some- 
one to  introduce  you.  (Develop  all 
this  by  real  action  of  students  using 
appropriate   conversation.) 

Trans.  4.  Arrange  with  bank  offi- 
cial to  open  a  checking  account. 

Trans.  5.  Receive  Bank  book, 
check  book. 

Trans.  6.     Make  out  deposit  slip. 


Trans.  7.  Place  deposit  slip  and 
money  in  bank  book. 

Trans.  8.  Go  to  Receiving  Teller, 
watch  entry  made. 

Trans.  9.  Receive  bank  book  back, 
examine  it  for  accuracy. 

Trans.  10.  Enter  amount  of  de- 
posit in  check  book. 

Trans.  IL  Go  back  to  your  own 
store. 

Trans.  12.  Put  check  book  and 
deposit  slips  in  safe  or  cash  drawer. 

Discuss  each  of  these  steps  and 
have  pupils  follow  same  routine  until 
it  becomes  a  fixed  habit.  Accept 
only  the  neatest  and  best  work  the 
pupil  is  capable  of  producing.  In- 
sist on  orderly  arrangement  of  all 
business  papers  used. 

DRILL  45 
Developing  Transactions 

Enter  transactions  as  outlined  in 
Drill  42.  Nothing  new  is  given  un- 
til the  last  [4th]  transaction  on  the 
3rd  day. 

Enter  in  Rent  Payable  account 

Teach  use  of  back  stub — of  front 
stub, — detach  first  2  checks  of  check 
book  and  turn  stub  over.  The  de- 
posit has  already  been  recorded  on 
the  back  stub.  Make  out  the  front 
stub  before  check  is  written,  giving 
full  information.  Make  out  check, 
what  disposition  is  made  of  it,  (use 
envelope  for  other's  vouchers.) 

If  check  book  contains  more  than 
one  check  on  a  page  do  not  teach  de- 
duction and  forwardng  until  all 
checks  on  that  page  have  been  writ- 
ten. 

DRILL  46 
Developing  Transactions 

Review  previous  drills. 

First  transaction  on  4th  day  needs 
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no  new  development.  (See  Drill  42.) 

Purchase  on  account. 

Review  cash  purchase. 

Develop  liability  (something  owed 
or  a  right  against  our  business)  con- 
trast and  compare  it  with  an  asset. 

This  being  the  first  liability  trans- 
action, proceed  slowly,  and  discuss 
freely  and  fully. 

Develop  rules  for  Dr.  and  Cr.  of 
Liability  accounts. 

Make  entry. 

Next  3  transactions  need  no  new 
explanation. 

DRILL  47 
Developing  transactions 

Review  previous  drills. 

Refer  to  Drill  42. 

7th  day.  This  transaction  would 
be  much  more  real  if  sale  is  actually 
made  to  some  outside  pupil — ^per- 
haps of  another  grade. 

Recall  definition  of  asset,  (some- 
thing owned  or  a  right  against 
another  person)  discuss  this  trans- 
action of  selling  on  account,  what 
business,  occurrences,  etc.  Make 
entry. 

Entry  for  cash  sales. 

8th  day.  Make  entry  for  book- 
keeper's salary — may  now  charge 
"office  salaries''  as  pupil  can  easily 
comprehend  this  account. 

Make  out  stub,  draw  check,  pupil 
keeps  check  (and  preserves  it). 

Teach  deduction  of  the  total  of 
checks. 

Balance  forward  on  next  back 
stub,  etc. 

No  new  idea  until  9th  day. 

DRILL  48 

Developing  transactions 

Review  as  before,  and  proceed. 


Review  account  sales,  oral  or  un- 
derstood promise,  show  the  shifting 
of  the  Liability  from  Blank  &  Co.'s 
acct.,  to  that  of  a  written  promise 
acct.,  review  advantages  of  written 
promises,  allow  free  discussion,  (use 
of  "T"  accounts). 

Make  entry. 

DRILL  49 

Developing  transactions 
Review.    Follow  up  Drill  42. 

Next  entry  (check  to  apply  on  ac- 
count) study  carefully.  Discuss  part 
payments,  payments  by  check,  etc., 
asset  shifted  from  Accounts-Receiv- 
able to  Cash,  etc. 

Make  entry,  check  placed  in  cash 
drawer  or  safe. 

Nothing  new  until  the  11th  day 
but  all  these  transactions  should  be 
discussed,  before  entry  is  made. 
Have  sales  actually  transacted  be- 
tween students. 

DRILL  50 

Developing  transactions 

Review,  and  continue  to  use 
papers  with  sales  slips  accumulating 
from  "fundamentals  practice  pur- 
chases." 

11th  day.  Review  oral  and^written 
promises,  discuss  transactions,  ad- 
vantage of  written  promise,  effedt 
upon  business  of  shifting  of  an  as- 
set. Entry  for  day's  Transaction. 
Use  of  "T"  accounts. 

12th  day.  Recall  other  deposit, 
following  as  closely  as  possible  the 
steps  given  for  that.  Enter  in  Bank 
Book,  Check  Book,  etc.,  discuss 
effect  on  business,  why  no  entry  is 
necessary,  etc. 
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DRILL  51 
Developing  transactions 

Review,  with  papers. 

Nothing  new  until  19th  day  but 
each  entry  should  be  fully  discussed 
before  entry  is  made.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  give  too  much  review  of 
these  principles. 

19th  day.  By  means  of  "T"  ac- 
counts show  the  progre^  of  the 
original  transacton  as : 


A 
Merchandise 


B 
Blank  &  Co. 

150|150 


name  of  city  in  which  bank  is  lo« 
cated. 

In  check  book  give  nameot  person 
who  signed  the  check.  Make  Bank 
Book  and  Check-Book  entry. 

There  is  nothing  else  new  in  the 
list  of  transactions.  These  may  be 
made  in  greater  detail  or  more  or 
less  of  them  as  desired. 

These  given  are  typical. 

The  records  should  have  been 
posted  daily,  and  after  the  last  post- 


Notes  Payable 


D 
Cash 


1S0|  150|1S0^  150|150  |150 

Note  that  A  and  D  balance  after  final  trasaction. 


Discuss  each  step,  have  pupils  tell 
in  detail  all  steps  taken,  'develop 
entry  when  paying  a  note.  Pupils 
may  make  "T"  accounts  on  Black- 
board to  impress  it  further  in  mind. 

21st  day.  Show  by  means  of  "T" 
accounts  the  progress  of  this  trans- 
action. 


ing  take  a  trial  balance.  Next  have 
an  inventory  taken.  The  teacher 
should  work  out  the  transaction  be- 
forehand in  order  to  have  the  in- 
ventory produce  a  profit  or  loss  as 
desired. 

By  means  of  the  data  from  the 
mdse.  account  and  the  present  in- 
ventory prepare  the  trading  section 


Mdse. 


W 


L.  Baker 
60|  50 


Notes  Receivable 


Discuss  transaction,  make  entry. 
Nothing  new  until  21st  day. 

DRILL  52 

Closing  the  Books 
Review  as  before. 

Depositing  checks — ^new. 

Show  indorsement  of  checks,  dif- 
ferent forms,  uses,  etc.,  this  is  "for 
deposit.''  Make  deposit  slip.  List- 
ing checks  separately,   and   giving 


50f"50 


Cash 
SOT 


of  the  income  and  Profit  and  Loss 
statement. 

Next,  by  means  of  Journal  entries, 
close  the  Mdse.  acct.,  compare  the 
Profit  thus  shown  with  the  gross 
profit  of  the  Income  Profit  and  Loss 
statement. 

Through  the  journal,  complete 
closing  l!he  Ledger,  complete  In- 
come Profit  and  Loss  statement. 
Make  balance  sheet,  take  post-clos- 
ing trial  balance. 

This  closes  the  books  and  opens 
them  for  the  coming  period. 
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and  Business  Practice 


(An  rV>ts  raerred) 

• 

By  Fkank  Macdonau),  Chief  of  Staff,  The  Audit  and  System  Bureau  of 

New  York 

Owing  to  the  ilkieas  of  Mr.  Macdonald  this  department  is  of  necessity 
omitted  this  month.  Those  who  have  been  following  the  department  will  find 
much  of  interest  in  the  Model-Store-Keeping  Department  of  this  issue  which 
is  devoted  to  bookkeeping  instruction. 


Department  of  School  Board  Members 

Association,  Inc. 


Advisory  Board. 

TImmbm  W.  Ohnrcfaill,  former  Praidflnt  New 
Yoric  Clt7  Board  of  Bdncatlon— W.  O.  Darsnd. 
Praidflnt  State  Federation  of  Diitrtct  Boards  of 
■docatloii  of  New  Jocsey— Frank  H.  Sommer. 
Dean  of  New  Toric  UnlTWSity  Law  School.  Preil- 
dsBt,  Newark.  N.  J.  Boaid  of  Edneation.  Ex- 
eeatfTO  Secretary,  Henry  Sterling  Oliapin.  Ooan- 
ari,  Oeofie  W.  Harper.  Jr. 
CHBcial  Pnbllcatlon  Bdncmtlonml  Foundations 


Redoctioa  Is  Not  Economy 

IT  seems  certain  that  if  the  stand- 
ard of  education  in  Russia  had 
been  equal  to  that  prevailing  in  the 
United  States,  no  such  calamity  as 
has  been  visited  upon  the  many 
peoples  of  that  great  land  could 
have  occurred. 

It  is  also  believable  that  if  the 
direction  of  education  in  Germany 
had  been  free  from  deliberate  prop- 
aganda to  serve  the  ends  of  the 
rulers,  the  people  could  not  have 
backed  up  for  so  long  a  time  as 
they  already  have  any  such  form  of 
warfare  for  such  ends  as  we  have 
witnessed. 


These  are  only  two  of  many  out- 
standing factors  which  prove  ito  us 
that  the  education  of  American 
youth  and  of  foreigners  now  being 
absorbed  in  the  great  American 
melting  pot,  is  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy. 

President  Wilson  has  directly 
pointed  out  to  high  school  students 
their  patriotic  duty  to  complete 
their  course  of  education  and  make 
themselves  useful  citizens  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  world  and  the 
great  reconstruction. 

That  it  was  not  directed  to  ele- 
mentary grade  school  children  was 
solely  due  to  their  youth  preventing 
the  contemplation  of  active  service. 
But  the  message  is  as  much  to 
them  in  effect  and  it  therefore  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  School  Board 
Members  in  every  community 
throughout  the  land  to  see  that  this 
education  is  provided. 

With  the  increasing  costs  of  all 
materials  required  by  schools  and 
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with  urgent  calls  for  money  for  war 
purposes  every  School  Board  is 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding 
whether  it  is  patriotic  to  attempt  to 
raise  the  extra  funds  and  maintain 
the  standard  at  all  costs,  or  whether 
it  is  both  patriotic  and  economical 
to  reduce  the  service  to  our  children 
that  the  money  may  be  released  for 
the  soldiers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  great 
decision  is  before  every  Board  mem- 
ber in  his  activities  in  one  iorSi  or 
another.  It  is  hoped  that  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  will  lead  mem- 
bers to  decide  these  weighty  matters 
intelligently. 

The  first  clear  line  of  distinction 
is  between  the  reduction  of  expense 
that  can  be  made  without  reducing 
efficiency,  and  that  which  means  re- 
duction of  opportunity  to  those  who 
need  our  service. 

It  would  seem  that  sanitary  con- 
ditions for  every  child  entitled  to 
an  education  at  public  expense 
should  be  provided  without  questicm 
as  to  cost,  if  it  is  physically  possi- 
ble to  raise  the  money. 

Changes  of  text-books,  where 
there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  a 
practical  book  on  hand,  admost  al- 
ways involves  a  division  amongst 
members  and  unless  there  is  a 
unanimous  decision  that  a  new  book 
is  needed  it  would  seem  wise  to 
maintain  the  use  of  the  old  book 
for  the  war  period. 

The  prime  element  in  instruction 
is  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.     If 


a  teacher  is  unable  to  communicate 
her  knowledge  to  the  children  effec- 
tively and  one  can  be  obtained  that 
is  capable  of  communicating  that 
knowledge,  so  that  the  actual  in- 
struction it  leaves  in  the  minds  of 
the  pupils  is  greater  and  more 
pupils  are  passed  to  higher  grades, 
this  teacher  should  be  preferred  to 
the  other,  even  at  a  higher  price,  as 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher  is 
the  sole  measure  of  value.  It  is 
frequently  found  that  four  hig^h- 
priced  teachers  cost  no  more  than 
five  or  six  less  effective  teachers. 
Their  greater  ability  enables  them 
to  handle  more  children  and  yet  in- 
struct them  more  thoroughly.  Such 
teachers  are  not  dependent  upon 
any  particular  text-book  so  that  the 
question  of  teacher  efficiency  comes 
before  that  of  the  .choice  of  text- 
books. 

Proper  heating  and  lighting,  and 
proper  seating  facilities  are  para- 
mount necessities  and  are  as  essen- 
tial to  the  development  of  the  na- 
tion as  proper  food  and  clothing 
for  the  soldiers. 

It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  re- 
duction in  cost  is  not  the  test  of 
efficiency  in  war  time  but  that  each 
item  must  be  considered  along  lines 
similar  to  the  above  suggestions 
and  the  resulting  bill  paid  with  a 
clear  conscience  as  to  the  war  time 
duties  of  the  School  Board  Mem- 
bers. 

Reduce  waste.  Pay  all  that  is 
necessary  for  needed  value. 
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BOOKS  RECEIVED 

RfiPOKTS 

School  Laws  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
Compiled  by  J.  O.  Creager,  Commissioner 
of  ^ucation,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Department  of  tbe  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin  1917,  No.  16,  Studies 
in  Higher  Education  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. With  suggestions  for  Universities 
and  Colleges  in  the  U.  S.  By  George 
Edwin  MacLean,  Formerly  President  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Revista  de  Ciencias  Economics,  Direc- 
tor Mario  V.  Ponisio,  Buenos  Aires. 

Anales  de  Instruction  Primaria,  Mont- 
evideo. 


Education  of  Defectives  in  the  Public 
Schools.  By  Meta  L.  Anderson,  Super- 
visor of  Classes  for  defectives,  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

Adam  Bede.  B]^  George  Eliot,  Edited 
¥rith  an  introduction  by  Laura  Johnson 
Wylie,  Professor  of  English  at  Vassar 
College.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

The  Exceptional  Child.  By  the  well- 
known  child  expert.  By  Maximilian  P. 
E.  Groszmann,  Pd.D.  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Price  $2.50   net. 

Record  Forms  for  Vocational  Schools. 
By  Joseph  J.  Eaton,  Director  of  Industrial 
Arts  and  Vocational  Education,  Public 
Schools,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Volume  VI  of 
the  School  Efficiency  Monographs.  Price 
60  cents. 

G.  Martinez  Sierras  Teatro  de  Ensueno, 
Edited  with  introduction,  notes  exercises 
and  vocabulary.  By  Aurelio  M.  Espinosa 
of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
The  first  of  the  reading  texts  in  the  New- 
World  Spanish  Series.    Price  50  cents. 

Geobgb   H.    Doban   Company 


Pictures, 
Informa- 

Director 
Company 
Company. 


How  To  Write  For  Moving 
A  Manual  of  Instruction  and 
tion.  By  Marguerite  Bertsch, 
and  Editor  for  the  Vitagraph 
and  the  Famous  Players  Film 
Illustrated    from    Photographs. 

My  Four  Years  In  Germany.  By  James 
W.  Gerard.    Price  $2.00. 

GiNN  AND  Company 

Fifty  Years  of  American  Education,  A 
sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Education  in 
the  United  States  from  1867  to  1917.  By 
Ernest   Carroll   Moore. 


"A  Son  ot  th«  Middus  BguhSr,"  t^  Ham- 
lin Garland.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price 
$1.60. 

I  have  read  a  great  book.  Yet,  it  ift  all 
told  simply  and  so  realistically  that  one 
does  not  read  the  book,  one  lives  the  life 
of  this  country  boy,  shares  his  struggles, 
his  rebellion  at  the  long  days  of  back 
breaking  labors,  his  desire  to  rise  out  of 
that  benumbing  environment,  his  grow- 
ing consciousness  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wron^  somewhere  that  permits  peo- 
ple to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  a  God  that 
asks  for  nothing  except  work  and  re- 
nunciation from  his  followers. 

It  is  the  first  time  I  have  read  the 
real  truth  told  of  the  life  on  a  farm,  told 
by  a  man  who,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
$aw  the  sordidness  and  dirt  of  the  barn- 
yard, saw  bejrond  it  the  "warm  sun,  fall- 
ing on  radiant  slopes  of  grass,  lighting 
the  meadow  phlox  and  tall  tiger  lilies 
into  flaming  torches  of  color." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  book  there  are 
pages  of  sheer  beauty,  as  Mr.  Garland 
tells  us  of  the  wild  life  about  him,  the 
birds  and  the  flowers,  and  the  great 
part  they  play  in  his  life.  He  shows  us 
men  we  will  never  see  again,  those  great 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  Middle  Border, 
and  with  a  loving  hand  he  paints  us  the 
picture  of  a  mother,  the  old  fashioned 
mother  that  we  all   instinctively  love. 

A  Story  of  the  Middle  Border  is  not 
only  a  story  of  life  in  the  Middle  West 
thirty  years  ago,  but  it  is  the  life  story 
of  a  great  man — a  man  who  struggles 
against  great  odds — ^and  who  wins.  It 
should  be  read  by  every  boy  who  is  be- 
ginning his  career.  It  will  make  him 
say: 

"Hamlin  Garland  won  out — and  so  can 
I." 

Topography  and  Strategy  in  the  War, 
by  Douglas  W.  Johnson.  Published  by 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 

This  most  instructive  book  is  an  analy- 
sis of  the  topography  of  each  of  the  most 
important  theatres  of  war,  with  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  campaigns,  showing 
how  the  military  operations  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  surface  features  of  the 
country.  The  author  states  that  one  of 
the  most  important  objects  of  the  book  is 
to  show  the  relationship  between  inanimate 
nature  and  the  science  of  war;  also  to 
place  before  the  reader  such  a  picture  of 
each  theatre  of  war  as  shall  enable  him 
to  follow  with  greater  ease  and  livlieir 
interest  the  movements  of  our  own  and 
our  Allies  troops. 


(Continued  on  page  507) 
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Mr.OUsE. 
GUdden.  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert; 
has  created  a 
INK  «•!««»«■       new  dessert 
He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
lesult  will  surprise  and  delight 
you.   The  name  is  Jitfy-JeH 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela- 
tin^ costing  twice  as  much  as 
the  common.  To  obtain  enou^ 
,  hehasform- 
,  edapartner- 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  It  is  so 
neutral  that 
it  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
one  is  artlfidaL 
Each    flavor 


comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  to  tt 
Iceeps  its  freshness  until  used. 

The  flavor  Is  added  from  the 
vial  when  dessert  has  partiy 
cooled.  So  the  boiling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  Is  natural, 
zestful  flavor.  Jlffy-Jelir 
desserts  taste  like  fresh  \ 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from  1 
old-style  gelatine  desserts.    It 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  it 

It  lias  been  endorsed  by 
Prot  Allyn  under  Westfield 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  Wll^f 
of  Good  Housekeepbig. 

We  shall  gladly  send  enough 
to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 
ticSdence.  Alsobook  of  redpes. 
For  your  own 
sake,  &id  it  out 
It  will  change 
^   your  whole  con- 
<xption  of  gela- 
tine dess^ts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA,  WIS, 
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The  author  has  taken  a  dry,  rather 
technical  subject  and  made  it  into  an 
interesting  and  readable  book,  a  book  that 
is  quite  necessary  to  a  student  of  the 
war  who  wishes  to  follow  die  armies  on 
their  batdefidd 

Barbara's  PnnxiFnni  Journiy,  by  Fran- 
ces Williston  Burke.  World  Book  Co., 
Yonkers,  New  York. 

Barbara  went  from  New  York  to  die 
Phillipines,  seeing  with  enthusiastic  eyes 
eversrthing  there  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
journey.  She  went  from  Manila  into  the 
mterior  and  she  visited  a  volcano,  shot 
the  rapids,  visited  the  igorots  in  their 
homes,  made  friends  with  the  litde 
Filipino  children,  learned  their  songs, 
heard  their  stories,  and  enjoyed  hersdf 
AS  onlv  a  litde  child  can.  The  book 
is  full  of  folk  lore  and  quaint  old 
stories  and  beliefs  of  the  Filipinos,  and 
will  make  ddi^^htful  and  instructive  read- 
ing for  a  child,  and  when  he  or  die 
doses  the  book  he  will  fed  that  he  has 
not  been  visiting  the  'heathen"  in  far- 
away lands,  but  has  made  many  friends 
with  boys  and  girls  who  sing  and  play 
And  dance  and  ob^r  their  parents  the 
same  as  do  the  boys  and  girls  at  home. 

Insean  Days  or  Long  Aoo^  by  Edward  S. 
Curtis.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers, 
New  York. 

A  more  captivating  book  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  boy  I  cannot  imag- 
ine than  this  book  of  Indian  life  and 
Indian  lore,  and,  if  father  would  see  the 
hook  first,  I  am  sure  son  would  have  to 
wait  until  the  last  page  had  been  turned 
as  it  is  as  interesting  to  grown-ups  as 
to  the  young.  It  is  filled  widi  the  stories, 
legends  and  folk  tales  of  the  Indians 
as  they  sang  and  chanted  and  bdieved 
long  before  the  white  man  came  to  thdr 
lands.    One  learns  of  the  difiFerent  tribes. 


thdr  languages  and  die  strildng  di£Fer- 
ences  in  their  dresis  and  habits.  There 
are  fascinating  stories  of  the  birds,  die 
bears,  the  deer,  the  fish,  the  cayoutes— in 
fact  every  animal  that  flies  or  runs  or 
swims  has  a  history  and  story  all  it's 
own,  known  by  these  wild  people  who 
lived  so  near  them  and  to  whom  they 
were  a  familiar  part  of  thdr  every  day 
existence.  "Yes,  Grandsons"  says  the  old 
man,  as  the  children  nesded  dose  to 
htni,  'The  partridge  has  a  stoiy.  The 
squirrd  which  sits  on  jronder  limb  and 
scolds  our  presence  has  a  story.  Do  jrou 
see  that  tmy  insect  crawling  on  the 
ground?  It  too,  has  a  story.  See  that 
great  pine  with  its  roots  drawing  life 
from  the  earth,  our  Mother,  and  its 
branches  reaching  out  to  the  aky,  our 
Father,  and  that  dender  blade  of  grass 
growing  at  its  roots.  Each,  my  Grand- 
sons, has  its  own  story.  Look!  Do  jrou 
see  that  tiny  speck  against  die  douds? 
That  is  a  pelican.  See  diat  tiny  bird 
flashing  from  flower  to  flower.  And 
there  is  a  monster  bird  which  men  see 
only  in  visions.  All  have  thdr  stories." 
The  tales  are  told  beautifully  and 
simply,  drawn  from  a  store  of  thoughts 
and  lore,  gathered  by  the  author  throu^ 
half  a  life  time  of  intimate  contact  with 
many  tribes  in  manv  lands.  The  book 
is  most  artisticaUjr  illtlstrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  and  would  miuce  an 
ideal  gift  book,  especially  for  a  boy. 

PSYCH0IX)Gy  AND  THA  HiGH   SCBOQL 
CURRICUXrUM 

This  article  by  O.  Herson,  M.  A., 
has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
and  will  not  therefore  be  continued. 
Subscribers  who  were  following 
this  article  may  obtain  copies  of 
the  pamphlet  by  applying  to  the 
editor. 
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CLASSIFIED  SECnON^TEACHERS'  AQENaSS 


Leading  Teachers'  Agencies 

THE    RIGHT   TEACHER    IN    THE    RIGHT    PLACE 

These  agencies  are  rendering  valuable  service  in  placing  teachers  in 
positions  they  are  best  qualified  to  fill.  They  are  recognized  by 
school  and  college  authorides  as  efficient  factors  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  teaching  force  of  high  standing.  The  agencies  here  listed  are 
heartily  recommended  by  Educational  Foundations. 


THE  ALBERT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

25  E.  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago 
N«w  York,  437  5th  Ave.  'Teaching  as  a  Business** 

I^^^^*  Symee  Bldft.  «ii||  chaptort  m  War,  SalariM,  •Ic.,  teat  h^m. 

Spokane,  P^ton  Bldft.  Thirty-tliird  year.    Om  !••  rag^crt  in  alL 


If       11  y  A  raoomiiMndi  tiirliM^i  aad  baa  SIM 

KeU(^  s  Agency  ^^j:^l^ 

^%^  %^  af       ft  taadbar  for  aay  daSraUa  plaa 


aad  baa  flllad  hiMdraAi 

kOOO)   wltk 

rocharia  to 

kttoB.  If  you  naad 

for  aay  dadraUa  plaaa  or  know 

wharo  a  taachar  may  bo  wanfead.  addraaa  H.  8.  KaJloMt  SI  VnUm  Bquara.  Now  York.      (MmHob 
f^eoBdatloDa.) 


^pypQUPQIjIIQy  TEACHERS*     AGENCY  A  superior  agency  for  supe- 

oUltKMtKnUKN  353  Fifth  at...  new  york  ™^  p^p^t,  ^^  !^^ 

c-4««  w.  iiu««.  Prop.        only    reliable    candidates. 

-  ^   ....   .      .     -.—  cui^M oc«^ Mt  s.  v.k.^ A-       Services  free  to   school 

Established  1866  cbief  c»-,  m  s..  wamIi  a.., 

NoMOii  PULH.  Manao9r  OmaaiS. 

The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

2A  Park  Street,        -        BOSTON,  MASS. 

Naw  York,  ISC  Fifth  A?o.  Chicaf  o.  28  E.  iackaon  Blvd.         BorkoUy,  Cal.,  21C1  Shattack  Ato. 

Fitttharf  h,  S49  Uaion  Arcada        Daavor,  317  Maaonic  Taapla         Ua  Abc^Im,  S3S  Ciliiooa' 
BirmiBfhaM.  809  Titla  BIdg.  Partland,  Orogaa,  S14  iauraal  BIdf .  NaHaaal  Baak  Bnldin 


ALBANY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY,  Inc. 

Supplies  Schools  and  Colleges  with  Competent  Teachers.    Assists  Teachers  in  Obtaining 

Positions.    Stnd  for  Bulletin. 

Harlaa  P-  Francb,  Proa,  and  Traaa.     81  Gbapal  8t.»  Albany,  N.  T.     W.  W.  Andrawa*  Sac> 
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AN  AGENCY  THAT  RECOMMENDS  ONLT,  Threo  yoara  ago  wa  announcod  that  tiu 
after  we  ahould  have  nothing  to  do  with  notice  of  Tacantiies:  that  we  should  inform  our  eandl- 
datoi  of  places  •nly  wA«n  oifieiaUy  a«ik«d  <•  r«e«mm«iid  by  f  A«  «cA««l  6«ard«,  and  then  usually  only  a 
single  candidate,  never  more  than  two  or  three.  The  result  haa  been  the  largaet  buainasa  In  our  S4 
years  of  experience.   Suppoae  you  try  us.    THE  SCHOOL  BULLETIN  AGENCY.  Syracaaa,  N.  Y. 
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"TTAST  any  philosophy  in  thee, 
-H  Shepherd?"  exemplifies  the 
eternal  query  of  the  sophisticated. 
One  is  bound  to  evolve  some  phi- 
losophy of  life,  inchoate  in  its 
larger  aspects,  perhaps,  if  one  is 
not  living  an  aimless,  inept  life; 
and  mankind  has  been  prolific  in 
the  creation  of  schools  of  philoso- 
phy aiming  to  define  man's  place  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

These  systems  of  philosophy 
have  had  their  influences  on  edu- 
cation. Indeed,  education  and  phi- 
toso{Ay  are  inseparable.  "The 
true  education,"  says  Herbert 
Spencer,  "i&  practicable  only  to  the 
true  philosopher."  The  philoso- 
pher has  labored  to  make  educa- 
tion as  true  and  practicable  as  his 
vision  and  opportunities  has  per- 
mitted ;  and  there  has  resulted  a  be- 
wildering multiplicity  of  systems. 
Education  is  not  without  its  share 
of  rival  philosophies,  each  with  its 
adherents,  each  with  its  traditions; 
and  the  history  of  education  is  the 
history  of  educators  grappling  with 
the  elusive  problem  of  equating 
realities  with  theories. 

Not  all  educators,  however,  have 
allied  themselves  definitely  with 
any  particular  "school."  Many  of 
them  have  confounded  system  with 


philosophy;  while  others  have  fash- 
ioned a  philosophy  synthetized 
from  the  elements  common  to  many 
of  them.  The  lines  of  demarca- 
tion are  faint.  One  can  distinguish 
however  three  dominating  schools 
of  philosophy:  The  Realists,  the 
Critical  Rationalists  and  the  Ideal- 
ists. 

The  Realistic  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation stresses  things  rather  than 
ideas.  It  glorifies  facts.  Its  fore- 
most disciple  is  Gradgrind.  It  is 
frankly  materialistic.  "Life  is  real, 
life  is  earnest" — for  the  good  of  the 
individual.  The  individual  must  be 
equipped,  then,  with  all  informa- 
tion, science  and  facts  that  will 
conduce  to  success  in  life.  It  would 
make  every  child  vocationally  ar- 
ticulate; it  has  no  patience  with 
cultural,  esthetic  or  ethical  studies. 
It  aims  to  produce  the  intellectual 
machine  geared  on  "success"  and 
operated  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  individual.  The  world  is  an 
oyster  and  the  school  trains  the 
youth  in  the  advanced  practices  of 
opening  it  so  as  not  to  impair  its 
succulence. 

While  Realism  stresses  facts. 
Critical  Rationalism  builds  its  edu- 
cational superstructure  on  the 
foundation  of  principles,  laws  and 
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universals.  It  would  transform 
every  class  room  into  a  laboratory 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  general 
causes.  It  shows  marked  prefer- 
ence for  a  training  that  tends 
towards  the  acquisition  of  an  in- 
tellectualized  attitude.  It  subordi- 
nates particulars  to  generals  and 
seeks  to  reduce  life  to  a  series  of 
fundamentals  possessing  the  clarity, 
decisiveness  and  finality  of  "laws." 
It  would,  therefore,  confine  its  cur- 
riculm  to  studies  and  "subjects" 
rich  in  abstractions;  it  would  exalt 
good  reasoning,  good  habits  of 
thought  and  intellectual  breadth. 
It  would  substitute  the  cold  logic 
of  science  for  the  warm  emotions 
of  humanity.  In  the  field  of  moral 
conduct,  it  would  emphasize  legal- 
ity rather  than  individual  respon- 
sibility; moral  sanctions  are  made 
by  lawyers;  the  Penal  Code  is 
placed  on  a  parity  with  the  Bible. 

While  Realism  accentuates  utility 
and  Critical  Rationalism  leans 
towards  discipline.  Idealism  would 
combine  the  best  features  of  both 
into  an  eclectric  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. It  concedes  to  Realism, 
the  saliency  of  facts;  it  allows  to 
Critical  Rationalism  that  the  world 
contains  laws  and  principles  of 
great  worth;  it  agrees  with  Mysti- 
cism that  the  feelings  are  a  great 
source  of  world  knowledge.  But  it 
contends  that  particular  principles 
and  feelings  are  not  sufficient  to 
adjust  man  to  his  divine  environ- 
ment. It  would  add  one  more  ele- 
ment, spirituality.  It  argues  that 
man  not  only  has  a  body  and  a 
mind,  but  also  a  soul;  education 
must  seek  to  attune  it  with  the 
Infinite. 

This  classification  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  whole  list.  Philoso- 
phies are  hardy  plants;  they  grow 
in  most  indifferent  soil.  They  thrive 
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under  multitudinous  nomenclature, 
but  the  philosophies  here  adumb- 
rated are  sufficiently  determinate  to 
assume  definite  attributes  when 
juxtaposed;  and  their  identification 
with  some  well-known  systems  of 
national  education  in  ante-bellum 
days  warrants  the  assumption  that 
this  three-fold  division  is  basic. 

Educationally,  man  is  a  worship- 
er of  many  gods.  The  history  of 
education  shows  that  humanity  is 
cyclical  in  its  beliefs.  The  pendu- 
lum is  swung  through  its  greatest 
arc  before  it  is  released;  then  there 
ensues  a  period  of  the  wildest  os- 
cillation before  the  social  law  of 
gravity,  common  sense,  asserts  its 
power  and  confines  the  pendulum 
of  progress  within  the  arc  of  prac- 
ticability. But  this  readjustment  is 
accelerated  by  epochal  events.  This 
war  is  one  of  these  volcanic  up- 
heavals, cataclysmic  in  its  immedi- 
ate manifestations,  but  beneficial  in 
its  destructiveness  of  old  forms  and 
values  and  in  its  "felicitious  loosing 
of  tough  knots"  rendered  Gordian  by 
inertia  and  illiberalism.  The  crucible 
of  war  is  fusing  a  new  educational 
amalgam  to  be  poured  into  new 
moulds  and  new  designs.  A  new  phil- 
osophy of  education  is  shaping  gradu- 
ally ;  its  outlines  are  dim.  It  Mrill  re- 
main indistinct  for  a  long  time  for  it 
is  only  by  the  attrition  of  life  that 
the  rough  spots  are  smoothed  away. 

Philosophy  is  a  growth  and  not  a 
creation.  Ideals  are  algebraic  sums 
in  which  plus  and  minus  quantities 
enter  as  addends.  They  are  both  ad- 
ditive and  subtractive  and  the  alge- 
braic terms  of  the  new  education  are 
integral  parts  of  the  philosophies  of 
Realism,  Critical  Rationalism  and 
Idealism.  The  war  is  leaving  these 
educational  ideals  with  an  interroga- 
tion as  to  their  soundness.  The  prin- 
ciples we  are  fighting  for  have  been 
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shaping  on  the  anvil  of  experience 
under  the  hanuner  of  necessity.  The 
cause  is  calling  for  a  particular  type 
of  man ;  it  wants  this  type  multiplied 
by  the  national  census.  It  calls  for 
an  able-bodied  nation,  grounded  in 
the  science  of  right  living,  it  de- 
sires to  see  them  properly  allocated 
to  the  different  industries  and  ac- 
tivities that  win  wars  and  perpetu-- 
ate  *  peace.  It  rightly  adjudges 
praise  to  the  individual  whose  curve 
of  efficiency  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween individual  initiative  and  as- 
sociated effort;  who  can  find  the 
middle  ground  between  self-re- 
gardful living  and  an  altruistic 
communal  life;  who  can  live  and 
let  live;  and  lastly,  it  accords  in- 
creasing deference  to  the  possessor 
of  a  fund  of  the  imponderable  qual- 
ities of  life,  the  cultural,  chivalrous, 
and  spiritual  elements  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  not  rejecting  altogether 
the  materialism  of  the  Realists;  it 
is  assessing  equitably  the  scientific 
education  of  the  Critical  Rational- 
ists; it  appreciates  to  the  full  the 
moral  substructure  of  the  Idealists, 
but  adds  thereto  the  Humanitarian 
elements  of  democracy.  The  new 
educational  amalgam  will  be  com- 
pounded of  utility,  discipline,  serv- 
ice and  culture. 

But  amalgamation  is  not  the  final 
step;  there  must  be  moulds;  the 
amalgam  must  be  poured  into  them ; 
Philosophy  is  the  chart;  it  is  use- 
less without  the  pilot  and  the  ship ; 
a  charted  sea  is  not  automatically 
navigable.  A  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion defines  the  aim;  it  only  draws 
up  plans;  the  actual  processing  is 
the  concern  of  the  schools ;  and  here 
again  elements  of  old  systems, 
mutually  congruous,  might  be  re- 
associated  to  subserve  the  ends  of 
the  new  ideal. 

Today     there     exist     two     rival 


schools  of  method,  two  ways  of 
approximating  the  ideal  espoused 
by  the  educational  authorities;  the 
Scientific  School  and  the  Naturalis- 
tic School.  They  are  not  identified 
with  particular  schools  of  philoso- 
phy; they  are  operative  in  all  of 
them;  they  constitute  rival  systems 
of  producing  educational  products 
in  conformity  with  predetermined 
specifications;  the  Scientific  School 
bases  its  procedure  on  system;  the 
Naturalistic  school,  on  self-activity. 
Both  of  them  employ  the  same 
agencies,  pupil,  teacher  and  curri- 
culum; both  provide  opportunities 
for  bodily  development,  cultural 
studies,  moral  training  and  instruc- 
tion in  citizenship. 

The  fundamental  difference  re- 
sides in  the  prominence  given  to  the 
curriculum  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  scien- 
tific School  places  great  reliance  on 
a  curriculum  containing  physical, 
mental,  moral  and  cultural  units, 
combined  in  various  proportions, 
suitable  for  the  age  and  environ- 
ment of  the  pupil.  While  it  en- 
courages manual  and  vocational 
training,  it  considers  it  expedient 
to  repress  spontaneity  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  logically  correct  course 
of  study  responsive  to  manipular 
convenience.  It  puts  its  trust  in  a 
pre-arranged  educative  material  of 
sense  and  ideas,  which  is  definite 
and  cumulative.  It  is  designed  to 
eliminate  lost  motion  and  slackness. 
Viewing  education  as  a  science,  it 
would  proceed  to  administer  the 
mental  pabulum  in  the  spirit  of 
modem  dietetics.  It  surveys  the 
individuals  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  efficiency  and  prescribing 
for  him  kn  educational  diet  of  suffi- 
cient caloric  value  to  yield  the  best 
results.  It  considers  neither  appe- 
tites, nor  predilections;  it  promises 
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compensations  in  increased  useful- 
ness and  economy. 

The  Naturalistic  School  scorns 
the  confinements  of  logical  rigidity 
implicit  in  courses  of  study.  Child- 
hood is  not  a  preparation  for  life; 
it  is  a  variant  of  life;  the  school 
house  is  not  the  vestibule  to  the 
social  existence;  it  is  society  on  a 
lower  plane.  It  behooves,  there- 
fore, the  school  authorities  to  orga- 
nize instruction  about  the  social  ac- 
tivities that  surround  the  child. 
The  Naturalistic  School  believes 
that  elaborated  schemes  of  teaching 
are  proving  inadequate  because 
they  are  built  largely  on  a  study  of 
subject  matter.  The  intellect  is  a 
good  road  to  knowledge;  but  there 
are  other  roads;  and  knowledge 
that  is  as  an  emulsion  in  a  carrier 
of  words  is,  for  the  child,  neither 
genuine  nor  "natural."  The  child 
had  been  a  student  of  life  from  in- 
fancy ;  verbal  knowledge  had  played 
an  insignificant  part  in  his  adjust- 
ment to  environment. 

Their  contentions  are  borne  out 
by  the  lessons  drawn  from  our  war- 
activities.  Strategy  and  tactics 
have  long  been  a  matter  of  text- 
book and  maneuver;  training  of  in- 
fancy was  largely  confined  to  the 
general  drill.  It  did  not  succeed 
to  impart  to  war  an  air  of  reality; 
it  aimed  at  general  military  effici- 
ency. Then  came  the  Borden  camp 
at  Canada.  Military  instruction  be- 
came practical,  natural  and  pointed. 
It  introduced  the  soldier  to  actual 
conditions  prevailing  at  any  given 
period ;  it  brought  home  to  the  sol- 
dier the  perils  and  wiles  of  trench 
warfare.  Soldiers  donned  masks 
and  advanced  behind  barrages.  It 
simulated  modem  warfare  to  the 
last  death-dealing  engine;  it  even 
attempted  to  inure  soldiers  to  drum- 
fire while   cowering  in   the  bomb- 
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proofs.  Educationally,  the  new  sys- 
tem of  military  training  is  teaching 
by  doing  that  which  close  observa- 
tion has  gleaned  from  actual  war- 
fare. Nor  is  the  adjustment  to 
changing  conditions  merely  approx- 
imative; it  seeks  to  make  the  train- 
ing camps  as  real  as  is  consonant 
with  reasonable  safe-guards  against 
Casualties.  It  doesn't  exclude  the 
book  or  lecture;  but  practice  takes 
precedence  and  it  makes  constant 
adjustments  to  an  environment 
ideally  static  but  practically  dyna- 
mic. It  realizes  that  the  fabric  of 
modem  warfare  is  woven  from  the 
woof  of  immutable  strategy  and  the 
warp  of  ever-changing  tactics. 

The  Naturalistic  School  affirms 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  social 
flux;  only  a  potentially  mobile  edu- 
cational system  can  hope  to  reach 
its  ever  changing  boundaries.  It 
maintains  that  educational  practice 
must  not  alienate  itself  from  the 
grim  realities  of  life.  No  genuine 
progress  is  possible  when  crystalli- 
zation results  in  rigid  formalism. 
Education  is  a  science;  but  is  also 
an  art ;  and  the  canons  of  the  art  of 
living  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
reorientation. 

There  is  still  another  point  of 
divergence  between  the  two  schools 
of  educational  practice.  Teaching, 
whether  scientific  or  natural,  pre- 
supposes the  status  of  teacher  and 
pupil.  To  paraphrase  Carlyle,  edu- 
cation is  as  the  value  of  a  common 
fraction.  The  numerator  of  this 
fraction  is  Teacher  Effort  and  the 
denominator  is  Pupil  Effort.  The 
Scientific  School  would  increase  the 
value  of  the  fraction  by  multiply- 
ing the  numerator;  the  Naturalis- 
tic School,  by  dividing  the  denomi- 
nator or  rather  by  multiplying  un- 
scientifically, the  denominator. 
These  rival  views  have  a  significant 
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bearing  on  the  -methods  and  prac- 
tices of  imparting  to  children  the 
four  fundamentals  of  education, 
utility,  discipline,  service  and  cul- 
ture. 

The  all-inclusive  use  of  the  word 
utility,  discipline,  service  and  cul- 
The  widest  interpretation  is  given 
the  term.  Inferentially  it  is  con- 
strued to  include  vocational  train- 
ing, the  so-called  conventional  facts 
and  physical  training.  Under  it  are 
comprehended  those  activities  and 
studies  comprising  the  educational 
contribution  of  Realism;  and  the 
varied  content  of  our  school  books 
bears  witness  to  its  extent  and  di- 
versity. All  sorts  of  minutiae 
knowledge,  denominated  by  a  stra- 
tum of  intellectual  aristocracy  as 
"useful,"  find  a  place  in  school  cur- 
ricula. Some  of  these  intellectual 
tidbits  maintain  themselves  pre- 
cariously in  the  educational  back- 
wash, known  as  "Books  of  Uni- 
versal Knowledge."  Others  exist 
on  sufferance  in  obsolescent  text- 
books. Square  root.  Aliquot  Parts 
and  Partial  Payments  are  numbered 
among  the  latter. 

The  Scientific  School  resorts  to 
judicious  pruning.  It  arrogates 
to  itself  a  supreme  competence  in 
making  proper  selections  from  the 
new  accretions  which  result  from 
scientific,  industrial  and  political 
progress.  It  has  recourse  to  Selec- 
tive Conscription  of  Knowledge 
progressively  applied.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  eliminate  Manual  Train- 
ing or  Vocational  Education,  but  it 
makes  the  former  uniform  in  prac- 
tice and  equipment  while  it  reduces 
the  latter  to  processes  and  princi- 
ples common  to  a  wide  range  of  oc- 
cupations. It  organizes  them  into 
Courses  and  embodies  them  in 
Syllabi. 

Modem  society  calls  for  a  knowl- 


edge of  a  tremendous  number  of 
facts:  facts  of  science,  facts  of  in- 
dustry, facts  of  government  and 
facts  of  physical  well-being.  Some 
useful  facts  are  best  gleaned  from 
text-books  because  tlie  individual 
can  never  hope  to  learn  them  empir- 
ically. It  is  given  a  few  fortunate 
ones  to  live  through  actual  experi- 
ences underlying  many  facts  of 
world-wisdom.  Obviously  books 
must  help  to  give  youth  vicarious 
practice.  Imagination  and  sympa- 
thetic intelligence  should  make 
them  "real."  But  they  are  in  com- 
plete accord  with  Pestalozzi,  when 
they  subscribe  to  his  exposition  of 
"reality."  "The  direct  sense  of 
reality  is  formed  only  in  narrow 
social  circles,  like  those  of  family 
life.  True  human  wisdom  has  for 
its  bedrock  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  immediate  environment  and 
trained  capacity  for  dealing  with  it. 
The  opposite  education  is  scattering 
and  confused ;  it  is  superficial,  hover- 
ing lightly  over  every  form  of  knowl- 
edge, without  putting  any  of  it  to  use ; 
a  medley,  wavering  and  uncertain." 

Didactic  material  must  be  socially 
utilitarian  to  compass  the  ends  of 
the  new  education;  the  text-book 
must  be  subordinated  to  actual  par- 
ticipation in  activities  vital  for  the 
business  of  living  to  insure  success 
for  the  new  educational  practice. 
This  is  the  only  way  of  getting,  what 
the  British  call  the  "earth-grip."  The 
need  is  for  truss-like  facts  resting  on 
piers  of  social  needs  in  order  to  span 
the  gulf  between  theoretical  knowl- 
edge and  practical  living. 

The  consideration  of  "discipline," 
the  second  factor  in  education,  is 
not  wholly  free  from  the  allurement 
of  indulging  oneself  in  an  excursus 
on  the  merits  of  the  controversy 
raging  about  the  disciplinary  value 
of  the  classics.    The  temptation  is 
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strong  to  take  sides  in  the  "Assault 
on  Humanism/'  But  this  discu» 
sion  has  tended,  subconsciously  per- 
haps, to  limit  itself  to  Elementary 
School  and  High  Schools,  where 
the  question  of  languages  study 
does  not  bear  materially  upon  the 
thesis  of  this  paper. 

The  word  "discipline"  has  an  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  a  moral  con- 
notation; or,  rather  it  has  a  Janus- 
like aspect;  it  faces  the  realm  of 
thought  and  the  realm  of  conduct 
and  the  nexus  is  their  psychologi- 
cal interdep^dence.  Condudt  is 
right  action  and  right  action  is  a 
question  of  right  thinking  and  right 
feeling.  "Discipline"  clarifies  the 
one  and  socializes  the  other. 

The  traditional  conception  of  the 
worth  of  disciplinary  studies  is  a 
heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages  when 
Aristotelian  domination  narrowed 
learning  to  a  mastery  of  rhetoric 
and  logic.  Mind  was  King;  and 
its  kingship  comprised  spheres  of 
influence,  known  as  "faculties." 
This  resolution  into  component  ele- 
ments was  adhered  to  with  great 
literality.  It  effected  the  Psychol- 
ogy of  that  period;  and  subse- 
quent pedogogical  practice  has  ac- 
knowledged its  headship.  The  mind 
is  as  a  jacknife  with  many  blades 
or  "faculties."  To  certain  subjects 
and  studies  are  attributed  the  qual- 
ities of  a  whetstone.  Contact  with 
them  through  a  period  of  schooling 
maintains  these  figurative  blades 
keen-edged.  The  training  acquired 
edges  the  wedge  that  youth  must 
drive  into  his  world.  Mental  alert- 
ness and  mental  power  is  supposed  to 
flow  from  a  mental  discipline,  book- 
ish in  its  content  and  verbal  in  its 
method. 

While  not  all  followers  of  the 
Scientific  School  underwrite  all  its 
corollaries,     intellectual     discipline 


still  hinges  on  the- gymnastics^.of 
mental  training.  School-keeping  is 
scissors-grinding;  the  curriculm  is 
the  whetstone;  the  pupil's  mind  is 
the  duller-edged  scissors ;  the  teach- 
er is  the  scissors-grinder. 

But  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  the  process;  the  grind- 
stone is  of  better  material  and  the 
teacher  does  not  supply  all  the  mo- 
tive power;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  system  of  educa- 
tion has  had  its  brilliant  successes. 
Humanity  has  reached  higher  levels 
of  improvement.  There  has  ever 
been  a  reserve  of  good  leadership 
traceable  directly  to  the  influence 
of  the  "Red  School  House."  In- 
deed successful  men  acknowledge 
their  indebtedness  to  their  school 
master.  Their  reminiscences  of  school 
days  is  strongly  pervaded  by  the 
piquant  allusiveness  of  a  like  senti- 
ment voiced  by  Richard  Carvel.  "A 
traveller,"  says  his  creator,  "who 
has  all  but  gained  the  last  height 
of  the  great  mist-covered  mountain 
looks  back  over  the  painful  crags 
he  has  mastered  to  where  a  light  is 
shining  on  the  first  easy  slope.  That 
light  is  ever  visible,  for  it  is  Youth." 

The  source  of  this  light  is  mani- 
fold; the  hours  spent  in  the  class- 
room is  not  the  least  irradiating. 
Its  great  visibility  is  due,  to  a 
large  extent,  to  the  travail  endured 
in  the  acquisition  of  mental  disci- 
pline. The  grinding  process,  irk- 
some and  onerous  as  it  was,  was 
productive  of  mental  power  and 
mental  grasp,  illuminative  in  all  its 
effects.  The  Naturalistic  School 
advocates  a  measure  of  substition 
therefor.  Life,  or  a  miniature  of  it, 
does  not  sharpen  all  wits;  the  grat- 
uitous exercise  of  all  "faculties"  or 
mental  processes,  involving  greater 
pupil  activity  and  less  teacher  ac- 
tivity, must  remain  one  of  the  great 
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contributions  of  the  Scientific 
School. 

If  mental  discipline,  in  its  organ- 
ized aspects,  eludes  the  grasp  of 
the  Naturalists,  they  record  a  com- 
pensating victory  in  the  sphere  of 
conduct.  "Life,"  Frank  Crane  ob- 
serves sententiously,  "is  mostly  Me. 
The  rest  is  Circumstance."  The 
journey  to  the  mist-covered  peaks 
of  Destiny  is  interrupted  i  by  many 
"painful  crags."  They  are  the  ob- 
structive products  of  the  synthesis 
of  "Me"  and  "Circumstance."  These 
are  as  often  subjective  as  objective. 
Many  so-called  obstacles  are  papier- 
mache  fabrications  inflated  by  inex- 
perience and  camouflaged  by  imag- 
ination. Surmounting  difiiculties  is 
one  of  the  Arts  one  must  get 
through  continuous  practice.  Rules 
and  directions  are  as  inoperative  as 
hand-books  on  swimming  or  danc- 
ing. They  are  indirect,  otiose,  fu- 
tile. Human  nature  resists  attempts 
to  compress  it  into  creeds.  The 
wisdom  of  the  ages  must  be  learnt 
through  living.  Living  is  the  equa- 
tion of  "Me"  and  "Others."  Edu- 
cation, as  a  preparation  for  life,  must 
propagate  the  antennae  of  Person- 
ality. 

The  physical  arrangements  of  the 
educational  plants  under  the  orga- 
nization of  the  traditional,  scientifi- 
cally managed  school,  militates 
against  the  free  development  of 
those  social  qualities  of  conduct, 
lacking  which,  the  individual  is 
shut  out  from  the  corporate  life  of 
his  fellows.  Desks  and  seats  make 
for  isolation ;  the  walls  of  the  class- 
room make  for  insularity.  The 
virtues  of  self-restraint,  integrity, 
honor,  forbearance,  helpfulness  and 
affability  in  personal  relations 
thrive  best  in  an  -atmosphere  of 
propinquity.  They  are  emanations 
of  personality;  no  barriers  should 


be  interposed  to  their  complete 
diffusion.  The  reciprocal  relations 
of  communal  life  are  best  sustained 
in  an  environment  where  opportun- 
ity is  provided  for  their  free  inter- 
play. The  knack  of  getting  along 
with  one's  associates  spells  success 
in  later  life.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
right  thinking  only ;  it  is  more  often 
a  question  of  right  feeling.  It  is 
not  so  much  intellectual  as  it  is 
affective;  and  affectivism  is  not  a 
content  study.  It  is  generated  in 
the  heart,  but  finds  expression  in 
activity.  Courses  of  study  do  re- 
fine the  emotional  life  of  the  child; 
but  its  manifestations  are  nebulous, 
immobile,  hysterical  effervescent 
The  extreme  mobility  of  the  Mon- 
tessori  School  House  and  the  play 
feature  of  the  highest  type  of  Gary 
School  serve  to  develop  social 
ponderables  by  disencumbering  per- 
sonality of  purely  verbal  and  purely 
intellectual  impediments.  They 
seek  to  create  personality  by  bring- 
ing a  class  within  the  same  emo- 
tional orbit.  Children  are  brought 
together  in  groups;  the  facets  of 
personality  are  thus  polished  by 
the  impact  of  collaborating  per- 
sonalities. The  teacher  merely  di- 
rects and  advises.  The  Montesst^ri 
and  the  Gary  systems  are  the  best 
representatives  of  Naturalistic 
school  of  educational  practice. 
Their  success  is  most  marked  in 
their  provisions  for  the  cultivation 
of  social  amenities  and  graces  un- 
derlying proper  conduct.  They 
ground  their  practices  on  a  concep- 
tion of  school  discipline  as  freedom 
from  oflicious  restraint  and  on  a 
definition  of  conduct  as  a  super- 
vised buttressing  of  the  social  props 
of  personality. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  of 
discipline.  It  is  closely  bound  up 
with  "Service."    It  is  the  discipline 
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of  mass  formations.  It  is  the  sac- 
rificial spirit  that  makes  offerings 
in  service  dedicated  to  the  general 
good.  Its  war  time  correlate  is 
patriotism  and  it  implies  a  subjec- 
tion of  the  individual  will  to  the 
general  will. 

Our  national  history  is  replete 
with  noble  examples  of  patriotism. 
Patriotic  citizens  have  guided  the 
destinies  of  this  country  through 
the  perilous  days  of  youth  and 
maturity;  but  patriotism  has  been 
a  highly  individualized  virtue;  the 
people  in  the  mass  have  not  sensed 
its  demands,  its  obligations,  its  in- 
escapability ;  its  contractual  con- 
straints. 

The  prevailing  notion  of  patriot- 
ism has  been  one  of  individual  re- 
sponse to  a  national  crisis;  it  has 
inspired  many  to  enter  military 
service  as  a  glorified  lark,  a  pioneer- 
ing adventure,  a  plunge  into  the 
maelstrom  of  the  elemental,  or  a 
posthumous  impulsion  of  family 
traditions  and  honor.  It  has  urged 
others  to  shoulder  the  rifle  for  the 
defense  of  property  and  rights, 
both  personal  in  their  appeal.  Still 
others  have  translated  its  prompt- 
ings into  purile  chauvinism  or 
crusading  Byronism.  Patriotism  as 
a  national  sentiment  and  an  in- 
eluctable duty,  binding  on  all  alike, 
is  of  recent  origin ;  and  its  emphasis 
on  universality  follows  from  the 
victory  of  solidarity  over  particu- 
larism. Secretary  of  War  Baker 
dates  the  rebirth  of  patriotism  from 
1917,  The  conversion  of  the  volun- 
teer into  a  conscript  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  struggle  to  read  service, 
duty  and  naturalism  into  patriotism. 
The  citizens  of  the  future  must 
render  service  in  order  to  discharge 
his  obligation  to  his  fellow  men; 
he  must  do  so  from  a  sense  of  duty 
because  patriotism   is  not  a  privi- 
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lege  but  a  debt;  and  he  must  sup- 
press any  inclination  towards  sec- 
tionalism because  patriotism  is  not 
a  geographical  phenomenon — ^it 
knows  no  East,  or  West,  no  North 
or  South,  but  one  Nation,  func- 
tioning as  a  political  unit. 

The  concept  "service"  embraces 
many  forms  of  altruistic  participa- 
tion in  the  corporate  life  of  a  na- 
tion. Unity  and  solidarity  are 
aspects  of  it.  Democracies  have 
not  always  functioned  successfully 
in  the  mass;  its  genius  has  not  be- 
come operative  as  a  unitary  whole. 
It  has  bodied  forth  individuals.  This 
war  has  dealt  a  staggering  blow  to 
the  philosophy  of  individualism.  A 
series  of  military  defeats  has  dem- 
onstrated its  utter  inadequacy.  The 
Allies  have  lost  golden  opportuni- 
ties to  improve  victories  because 
the  members  of  the  Entente  have 
not  coordinated  their  efforts.  Re- 
cent events  have  wrought  a  pro- 
found change;  the  Allies  are  inte- 
grating into  activities;  they  are 
fighting  like  co-belligerents;  they 
are  facing  Germany  as  one  g^eat 
people  heterogeneous  ethnologic- 
ally,  but  homogeneous  militarily 
and  industrially. 

This  lesson  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Coordinajtion  and  co-opera- 
tion spell  continued  success  in  war; 
they  are  no  less  active  in  peace. 
We  are  our  brothers'  keepers,  a 
relation  sustained  mainly  through 
the  closest  alliance.  War  service 
will  give  us  Liberty;  it  is  mainly 
through  peace  service,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  community,  that  this  na- 
tion can  hope  for  the  "spiritualities 
of  Fraternity  and  Equality." 

How  can  education  bring  about 
the  area  of  unity  and  solidarity?  By 
a  system  of  education  that  would 
train  the  youth  in  the  new  political 
tactics.    It  must  enlist  the  agencies 
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and  instrumentalites  common  to 
the  Naturalistic  School  and  to  the 
Scientific  School.  There  is  need 
for  linking  up  the  natural  impulses 
of  comradeship  and  gregariousness 
to  the  text-book  lore  of  civil  gov- 
ernment and  community  civics.  The 
schools  can  teach  the  limitations  of 
freedom  of  action  by  organizing 
each  class-room  as  a  self-governing 
unit  modeled  after  the  government 
under  which  the  pupils  live.  Pupil 
"self-government"  has  not  been 
given  a  fair  enough  trial.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  judicious  temperament 
in  the  executive  officer  of  the  school 
city  or  school  state  precludes  the 
possibility  of  withdrawing  teacher 
support  from  them.  Youth  is  re- 
tributive and  autocratic  in  its  man- 
dates. But  time  lends  a  charitable 
hue  to  human  deliquency  and  soft- 
ens the  asperities  of  the  judicial 
temperament.  The  school  author- 
ity must  exercise  greater  forebear- 
ance. 

A  recent  utterance  of  Dr.  Clem- 
enceau  is  pregnant  with  meaning 
for  this  nation.  "Solidarity  and 
discipline  will  give  us  peace  through 
victory,  the  just  peace.  We  are 
free  peoples.  In  full  independence 
and  by  the  untrammeled  exercise 
of  our  reason  we  agree  to  all  the 
sacrifices  that  are  necessary."  It 
is  one  thing  to  make  sacrifices 
through  ecstatic  inspiration;  it  is 
sublime,  irresistible  in  its  trans- 
forming qualities.  It  is  quite 
another  matter  to  make  sacrifice  a 
habitual  mode  of  reaction  {towards 
one's  co-workers,  to  create  a  last- 
ing public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  mass  co- 
hesiveness  for  the  good  of  the 
greatest  number  involved.  The 
schools  must  inculcate  serviceabil- 
ity in  time  of  peace;  and  the  modus 
operandi  of    habit    formation    have 


not  changed  since  its  formulation 
by  William  James.  It  means  un- 
remitting effort  under  powerful  in- 
centives; it  means  the  creation  of 
occasions  for  corporate  living.  It 
means  "Keeping  the  faculty  of 
effort  alive."  The  schoolhouse  must 
mean  for  the  youth  what  the  town- 
meeting  meant  for  his  New  England 
forebears,  a  training  in  government, 
responsibility  and  team-work. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  dy- 
namic flows  from  perceptions  land 
emotions  comprehended^ under  the 
term  "culture."  Sympathy  is  a 
powerful  force  for  melioration;  its 
essence  is  imagination,  the  g^ft  of 
pre-vision,  of  foresight.  It  is  a 
concomittant  of  successful  living, 
a  presupposition  of  communal  ex- 
istence; but  it  is  also  found  strong- 
ly impregnated  in  Literature.  For 
the  youth.  Literature  is  the  great 
store-house  of  the  make-believe 
rich  in  possibilities  for  romancing. 
It  holds  untouched  reservoirs  of 
fancy,  the  indulgence  in  which  acts 
as  destroyers  of  all  that  is  sordid 
and  sinister. 

Culture  grows  by  small  accre- 
tions. Like  character  it  responds 
to  externalities,  but  grows  from 
within.  It  cannot  be  measured.  Its 
progress  is  qualitative  rather  than 
quantitative.  It  is  a  highly  volatile 
essence  pervading  the  scholastic  at- 
mosphere. One  finds  it  bottled  in 
cultured  personalities,  in  art,  in 
music,  in  books.  The  slightest 
pressure  may  loosen  the  cork;  di- 
rect transferrence  to  pupils  in  meas- 
urable quantities,  is  not  possible. 
Culture  is  not  a  content  study,  nor 
wholly  an  experience.  One  gets 
by  a  sort  of  inhalation;  all  the 
school  can  do  is  provide  the  es- 
sence and  remove  the  stopper. 

The  social  machine  must  be  flex- 
ible,   dependable,    practicable    and 
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serviceable.  But  beauty  and  util- 
ity are  not  mutually  exclusive;  a 
machine  may  have  a  pleasing  ex- 
terior esthetically  correct.  No  edu- 
cational system  of  post-bellum  days 
can  hope  to  articulate  socially  if  it 
is  not  tinged  with  economic  and 
disciplinary  values;  it  must  not, 
however,  neglect  the  pleasure  giv- 
ing externalities  of  life,  the  pre- 
possessing characteristics  of  living. 
Culture  is  the  shock  absorber  that 
eases  one  over  the  bumps  of  human 
existence.    It  enables  man  to  dis- 


cern the  poetry  of  the  common- 
place, the  silver  lining  in  the  de- 
pressing clouds.  Living  would  be- 
come prosaic  were  society  to  embrace 
the  philosophy  of  a  work-battered 
peddler,  who  addressed  the  Avoca  at 
the  meeting  of  the  waters: 

"Sweet  Vale  of  Avoca.  Tom 
Moore  called  you  sweet,  but  if  he 
had  to  be  on  a  bed  without  a 
blanket  and  travel  the  country 
without  boots  on  his  feet,  he 
wouldn't  give  a  curse  where  the 
bright  waters  meet." 


The  Red  Triangle 

By  WitUAM  Chari^es  O'Donnell,  Jr., 

(With  the  Fourth  French  Army  in  France) 


TT  was  a  little  disconcerting  to  hear 
•*■  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  London  say 
that  she  did  not  know  that  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  had  ever 
been  established  in  the  United  States. 
Her  conversation  revealed  her  general 
intelligence  but  here  was  a  fact 
momentous  in  the  history  of  America 
that  had  never  been  called  to  her  at- 
tention. Her  lack  of  information  on 
the  subject  was  hardly  more  surpris- 
ing than  the  confession  of  one  of 
our  war  secretaries,  a  college  bred 
man  ankl  highly  successful  in  his  pro- 
fession, that  the  fact  that  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  had  its  origin  in  England  had 
entirely  escaped  his  knowledge  until 
he  happened  to  hear  the  statement 
after  his  arrival  at  Liverpool. 

There  still  exists,  evidently,  a  pecu- 
liar ignorance  concerning  the  history 
and  genius  of  this  organization  which 
now  through  the  mists  of  the  world's 
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confusion  looms  up  as  the  arch-con- 
servator of  the  world's  manhood.  It 
can  fairly  be  considered  the  succes- 
sor of  those  various  religious  orders 
which  have  arisen  during  the  progress 
of  the  centuries  to  convince  the  world 
of  the  beauty  of  sacrificial  service. 
And  it  is  as  much  greater  than  the 
greatest  of  its  predecessors  as  modem 
commerce  is  greater  than  the  trading 
of  trappers,  and  as  modem  warfare 
outclasses  ancient  tribal  conflicts. 
This  evangel  is  making  an  impress 
upon  the  nations  of  the  world  be- 
yond the  reach  of  creedal  prejudice. 
It  is  the  proudest  expression  ever 
given  to  the  Christian  concept  of 
Brotherhood. 

The  official  orders  of  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  relative  to  the 
activities  of  the  American  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  constitute  the  greatest  compli- 
ment the  Government  could  give  to 
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a  civilian  organization.  They  should 
be  read  and  appreciated  by  every 
American  citizen.  I  count  it  there- 
fore an  obligation  to  present  the 
following  in  this  connection: 

Officiai,  Orders  Relating  to  the 

Young  Men's  Christian 

Association 

General  Orders  No.  57,  2586501 
A.  G.  O. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  May  9,  1917. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation has,  in  the  present  emergency, 
as  under  similar  circumstances  in  the 
past,  tendered  its  services  for  the 
benefit  of  enlisted  men  in  both  arms 
of  the  Service.  This  organization  is 
prepared  by  experience,  approved 
methods  and  assured  resources,  to 
serve  especially  the  troops  in  camp 
and  field.  It  seems  best  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  Service,  that  it  shall 
continue  as  a  voluntary  civilian  or- 
ganization; however,  the  results  ob- 
tained are  so  beneficial  and  bear  such 
a  direct  relation  to  efficiency,  inas- 
much as  the  Association  provision 
contributes  to  the  happiness,  content 
and  morale  of  the  personnel,  that  in 
order  to  unify  the  civilian  better- 
ment activities  in  the  Army  and  fur- 
ther the  work  of  the  organization 
that  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
render  a  service  desired  by  both 
officers  and  men  official  recognition 
is  hereby  given  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  as  a  valuable 
adjunct  and  asset  to  the  Service. 
Officers  are  enjoined  to  render  the 
fullest  practicable  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tensicm  of  the  Association,  both  at 
permanent  posts  and  stations  and  in 


camp  and  field.  To  this  end  atten- 
tion of  officers  is  called  to  the  pre- 
cedent and  policy  already  established 
in 

(1)  An  Act  approved  May  31, 
1902,  giving  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  grant  per- 
mission by  revocable  license 
for  the  erection  and  mainten- 
ance of  Association  buildings 
on  military  reservations  for 
the  promotion  of  the  social, 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
welfare  of  enlisted  men. 

(2)  An  Act  of  Congress  making 
appropriation  for  the  Army 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
13,  1911,  and  referred  to  in 
General  Order  No.  54,  where- 
in the  furnishing  of  heat  and 
light  for  the  above  mentioned 
buildings  was  authorized. 

(3)  General  Orders  No.  39,  where- 
in commanding  officers  were 
enjoined  (a)  to  provide  all 
proper  facilities  practicable  to 
aid  the  Association;  (ft)  to 
assign  suitable  sites;  (c)  to 
supply  transportation  for  As- 
sociation tentage  and  equip- 
ment; (d)  to  care  for  and 
police  Association  tents  and 
grounds;  (e)  to  accord  ac- 
credited secretaries  the  privi- 
lege of  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies from  the  Quartermaster's 
Department;  (/)  to  furnish 
where  practicable  tentage  for 
shelter. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  war, 

H.  L.  Scott, 
Major-General,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Official : 
H.  P.  McCain, 

The  Adjutant-General, 

Generai.  Orders   No.   70,   2597935 

A.  G.  O. 
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War  Department, 
Washington,  June  2,  1917. 

1.  Commanding  officers  of  military 
posts  and  camps  are  hereby  author- 
ized, subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
commanding  officers  of  the  depart- 
ments in  which  the  said  posts  or 
camps  may  be  located,  to  grant 
licenses  revocable  at  will  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  to  erect 
and  maintain  temporary  buildings  and 
structures  thereon,  in  which  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  said  Association, 
the  licenses  to  be  for  the  period  of 
the  existing  war,  unless  revoked  prior 
to  the  termination  thereof. 

GCNCRAL  Orders  No.  313 

Navy  Department, 

Washington,  July  26,  1917. 
• 
1.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation, in  addition  to  its  large 
service  to  enlisted  men  during  times 
of  peace,  has  greatly  increased  its 
facilities  and  efforts  during  the  pres- 
ent need  represented  by  the  increased 
forces  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
and  the  calling  of  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  Naval  Militia.  This  organiza- 
tion is  prepared  by  experience,  ap- 
proved methods  and  assured  re- 
sources to  serve  our  enlisted  men. 
The  results  obtained  by  this  volun- 
tary civilian  organization  are  so 
beneficial  and  bear  such  a  direct  re- 
lationship to  efficiency,  inasmuch  as 
the  Association  provision  contributes 
to  the  happiness,  content  and  morale 
of  the  personnel,  that  in  order  to 
unify  the  civilian  betterment  activi- 
ties in  the  Navy  and  further  the 
work  of  the  organization  that  has 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  render  a 
service  desired  by  both  officers  and 
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men,  cordial  recognition  is  hereby 
given  the  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociation as  a  valuable  adjunct  and 
asset  to  the  service. 

2.  Officers  are  urged  to  render  the 
fullest  practicable  assistance  and  co- 
operation in  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  the  Association  at  the 
regular  Navy  Yards  and  Stations, 
and  at  such  other  stations  as  may 
be  established  on  either  a  tempor- 
ary or  permanent  basis:  To  this 
end  it  is  desired  that  officers,  ashore 
and  afloat,  extend  all  possible  con- 
sideration to  accredited  representa- 
tives of  the  Association.  This  should 
include : 

( 1 )  Authorization  by  commandants 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  at  the 
various  Navy  Yards  and  Stations  in 
accordance  with  instructions  already 
issued,  and  the  provision  of  heat  and 
light  for  said  buildings. 

(2)  Cooperation  in  facilitating  ac- 
credited representatives  in  their 
access  to  Navy  Yards  and  Stations 
and  to  ships  and  temporary  camps. 

(3)  The  granting  of  commissary 
privileges  where  practicable. 

(4)  Furnishing  where  practicable 
tentage  for  shelter  when  in  tempor- 
ary camps. 

(5)  Transportation  on  naval  craft, 
when  necessary,  of  secretaries  and 
supplies. 

These  orders  have  given  the  Red 
Triangle  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
war-world.  No  such  recognition 
could  have  been  given  to  any  fledgling 
society  lacking  the  endorsement  of 
an  honorable  history.  The  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  America  will  soon  be  able 
to  count  its  three  score  years  and 
ten.  It  will  be  interesting  especially 
for  men  in  the  navy  to  recall  that 
organization  was  first  suggested  by 
a  Christian  sailor  Captain  T.  V. 
Sullivan,  who  had  read  an  account 
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of  the  work  in  London  and  realized 
the  great  need  of  similar  efforts 
among  the  young  men  of  Boston. 
The  London  Association  had  been 
started  in  1844  as  the  outcome  of  the 
solicitude  of  George  Williams  for 
the  moral  welfare  of  young  men  sub- 
ject to  the  temptation  of  city  environ- 
ment. Young  Williams  persisted  in 
his  labors  in  spite  of  many  discour- 
agements, not  knowing  of  course, 
that  he  was  writing  his  name  on  the 
scroll  of  immortal  fame.  So  it  has 
ever  been  with  dreamers  and  pion- 
eers. In  this  case  the  fotmder  lived 
to  see  his  little  society  encircle  the 
globe  with  a  type  of  evangelism 
peculiar  to  itself  and  to  receive  the 
honor  of  knighthood  from  his  king. 
Were  he  living  today  he  would  be 
justified  in  believing  that  the  high 
purpose  of  Providence  in  so  guiding 
him  in  his  youth  comprised  the 
fashioning  of  a  weapon  which  in  the 
greatest  crisis  of  history  would  be 
ready  for  a  redemptive  work  which 
would  save  civilization  from  utter 
dissolution. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  of  December, 
1851,  thirty-two  men  representing 
twenty  churches,  met  at  the  Central 
Congregational  Church,  Boston,  to 
consider  the  need  of  the  propaganda 
in  that  city.  Not  the  least  of  things 
for  which  Boston  is  noted  is  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  cradle  of  the 

m 

American  Yoimg  Men's  Christian 
Association.  Nor  need  it  surprise  us 
in  these  liberal  times  that  much  at- 
tention was  given  at  the  outset  to 
orthodoxy  as  a  basis  of  membership. 
The  historical  meetings  held  on  De- 
cember 22nd  and  29th  in  the  Old 
South  Meeting  House  were  profound- 
ly stirred  with  debate  on  that  sup- 
posedly vital  subject.  The  fact  is 
that  those  earnest  men  were  very 
liberal  for  their  day  and  generation 


else  the  question  would  hardly  have 
been  open  for  argiunent.  It  was  de- 
cided finally  to  keep  control  in  the 
hands  of  members  of  evangelical 
churches.  A  provision  for  associate 
membership  was  agreed  upon  how- 
ever, which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
measure  prophetic  of  that  broad 
policy  which  has  actually  governed 
the  activities  of  the  Association  for 
these  many  years.  To  quote  from 
Sherwood  Eddy, — "As  wide  as  the 
needs  of  men,  as  broad  as  democracy, 
as  unif3ring  as  humanity,  and  as  tol- 
erant as  its  Lord  and  Master,  the 
movement  will  ever  aim  to  be." 

The  Boston  Society  probably  sur- 
prised and  inspired  its  organizers  by 
the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Six  him- 
dred  men  were  recorded  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  meeting  room, 
March  11th,  1852.  In  a  few  months 
the  active  membership  was  double 
that  number.  In  two  years  it  had 
grown  to  2,500.  In  1872  a  four-story 
building,  equipped  with  a  g3rmnasium, 
was  erected  at  the  comer  of  Tremont 
and  Eliot  Streets — ^the  first  link  in 
that  chain  of  structures  now  reach- 
ing out  into  all  the  continents  of 
both  hemispheres  with  a  valuation 
of  over  $100,000,000.  The  program 
included  physical  training,  lectures, 
Bible  classes,  library  and  reading 
room  privileges.  Provisions  were 
made  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
an  employment  bureau  was  estab- 
lished and  a  system  of  meeting  and 
guiding  young  men  coming  to  the 
city  to  engage  in  business,  was  inau- 
gurated. In  such  sensible  ways  did 
this  much  needed  institution  give 
good  proof  of  its  triangular  ministry 
to  the  great  benefit  of  thousands  of 
young  men  in  body,  mind  and  spirit. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  pursue  the 
history  of  the  Association  at  this 
time.      Nevertheless    it    has    various 
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points  of  contact  with  the  stirring 
events  crowding  on  the  world  to-day 
and  for  such  books  as  will  best  give 
the  information,  application  may  be 
made  to  Association  Press,  124  East 
28th  Street,  New  York  City. 

For  the  better  understanding  of 
the  relation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to 
the  present  conflict  one  should  also 
be  reminded  of  what  has  been  done 
and  of  what  is  now  being  done  by 
other  civic  and  religious  bodies  in 
conjunction  with  Army  and  Navy 
authorities.  The  work  of  the  United 
States  Christian  Commission  in  the 
Civil  War  is  a  matter  of  record.  The 
Red  Cross  has  become  a  world-wide 
symbol  of  S3rmpathy  and  healing  to 
the  sick  and  wounded.  The  Knights 
of  Columbus  and  other  organizations 
have  shown  a  capacity  for  labors 
abundant  and  have  received  official 
recognition  in  some  form.  These 
forces  constitute  the  army  behind 
the  army,  the  importance  of  which  is 
now  realized  to  an  extent  which  in- 
sures its  permanence.  The  machinery 
of  war  must  not  be  permitted  to 
grind  the  humanity  out  of  the  men 
who  fight  in  humanity's  name.  Never 
again  shall  we  send  forth  our  sons 
to  endure  the  strain  of  conflict  with- 
out the  best  possible  provision  for 
their  social,  recreational,  educational 
and  religious  necessities. 

Chie  would  hardly  suppose  the 
situation  capable  of  humorous  treat- 
ment, but  a  writer  in  that  ever- 
grinning  weekly  "LIFE"  has  pro- 
duced the  following  satire: 

WHO  KNOWS? 

First  the  War  Department  arranged 
only  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  buildings 
at  the  cantonments.  Then  the 
Knights  of  Columbus  were  admitted. 
Next   came   the   Masons,   Elks   and 


others.     Will   the   following  clamor 
soon  for  recognition? 

^The  Italian  Black-Hand  Society. 

The  Chinese  Chop  Suey  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Kosher  Butcher's  Union. 

The  Colored  Gentlemen's  Inter- 
state Fraternity. 

The  Sons  of  Sweden. 

Where  Greek  meets  Greek  (fruit 
dealers  and  bootblacks). 

The  Gas  House  Gang  (New  York 
City). 

Whoops-My-Dear  (Chorus  boys' 
Club). 

The  La  FoUette  Brotherhood  (op- 
posed to  everything  American  and  in 
favor  of  everything  German). 

The  quotation  may  serve  not  only 
as  a  pleasantry  but  also  as  a  further 
proof  of  our  many-sided  ambition  to 
"do  things"  to  back  up  the  fighting 
forces  of  the  nation. 

In  the  Spanish- American  War  and 
in  the  troubles  with  Mexico  in  1911 
and  in  1913-14,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
gave  full  evidence  of  its  availability 
for  the  kind  of  service  needed  in 
military  camps.  In  the  present  strug- 
gle it  has  fotmd  a  sphere  of  dazzling 
opportunity.  Now  the  Red  Triangle 
of  the  American  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tion  Association  is  blazing  every- 
where among  the  heroic  men  who 
are  enlisted  for  the  defense  of  civil- 
ization against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy — ^an  enemy  exemplifying  a  re- 
crudescent  barbarism,  none  the  less 
horrible  because  it  stalks  forth  as 
Kultur  and  in  the  name  of  God. 

This  symbol  of  symmetrical  man- 
hood has  become  also  the  symbol  of 
a  higher  patriotism.  It  has  had  its 
baptism  of  fire.  It  is  the  pledge  of 
our  common  faith  in  the  goodness 
that  ministers  unto  men  in  the  spirit 
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of  Him  who  gave  himself  as  a  ran- 
som. 

Discussion  has  been  rife  in  recent 
years  as  to  the  probable  religion  of 
the  future.  It  now  seems  probable 
that  the  religion  adapted  to  the  com- 
ing ages  will  step  forth  from  the 
flames  of  war,  purified  by  a  terrible 
purging, — a  religion  unfettered  by 
the  creeds  that  separated  and  rejoic- 
ing in  the  service  that  unites;  a 
Christianity  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms  without  theological  straining 
and  without  an  enctunbering  load 
of  ritualistic  paraphernalia;  a  religion 
prepared  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a 
race.  The  principles  and  ideals  of 
such  a  religion  could  be  universally 
taught  in  our  public  schools  and 
education  could  perform  its  full  func- 
tion in  making  democracy  safe  for 
the  world. 

In  the  Foyer  du  Soldat  with  which 
I  am  connected  at  the  present  time, 


is  posted  a  set  of  &'x  rules.  Rule 
V  reads: 

"Les  discussions  politiques  et  rele- 
gieuses,  les  jeux  d'argent  sont  inter- 
dits." 

So  religion  as  men  now  speak  of 
it  is  classed  with  gambling  and  poli- 
tics as  a  source  of  dangerous  con- 
tention. The  Red  Triangle  is  one 
of  the  harbingers  of  a  new  era  when 
religion  will  be  placed  in  a  different 
catagonr.  The  beautiful  emblem  is 
becoming  better  known  daily  in  many 
lands.  It  occupies  the  most  con- 
spicuous places  in  cities,  towns  and 
camps.  It  gives  an  effective  touch 
of  color  to  the  uniforms  of  secre- 
taries. It  is  hailed  with  delight  by 
embattled  hosts.  Mr.  Asquith  de- 
clares "The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  Europe."  Let  us 
add  that  the  things  pictured  in  the 
Red  Triangle  are  the  greatest  things 
in  the  world  of  men. 


Business  and  Politics  in  Panama 


By  Clayton  Ssdgwick  Cooper 

Author  "The  Brazilians  and  Their  Country,"  Etc. 


/^N  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Re- 
^^  public  of  Panama  one  reads: 
"The  repudiation  of  war  and  hom- 
age to  the  arts  which  flourish  in 
peace  and  in  labor." 

Over  the  section  called  "The 
Canal  Zone"  there  also  floats  an 
ensign  reading,  "The  Land  Divided, 
The  World  United." 

The  possibilities  of  mankind, 
commercial  and  moral,  that  lie 
wrapped  up  in  these  ideals  are  tre- 
mendous. The  Canal  will  cost  the 
United  States  $400,000,000  in  gold ; 


the  results  will  be  returned  not  in 
money  only  but  in  the  opportunity 
rarely  offered  to  nations  and  men 
to  link  together  in  wide  and  deep 
fraternal   unity  the  two  Americas. 

To  achieve  such  vast  possibilities, 
the  co-operation  of  the  Republic 
through  whose  midst  this  water- 
way has  been  constructed,  is  essen- 
tially vital. 

What  is  Panama? 

The  industrial  and  moral  possi- 
bilities of  the  Republic  merit  care- 
ful study.     Here  is   a  territory   of 
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35,000  square  miles  and  a  popula- 
tion that  is  estimated  by  the  Pana- 
manians to  be  500,000  inhabitants, 
containing  the  mixed  strains  of 
blood  from  Spain,  the  West  Indies, 
the  North  American  Indians  and 
from  a  half  a  dozen  other  countries 
of  the  old  and  new  worlds.  Panama 
has  a  coast  line  on  the  Atlantic  of 
400  miles  in  length,  and  on  the 
Pacific  of  700  miles  and  its  terri- 
torial seas  are  rich  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  fishing  industries,  which  as 
yet  have  seen  but  a  comparatively 
meagre  development.  The  land  of 
this  Republic  runs  from  sea  level 
to  a  height  of  5,000  feet,  which 
furnishes  a  field  for  the  cultivation 
of  products  ranging ,  in  character 
through  the  entire  climatic  register 
between  the  torrid  and  temperate 
zones.  Here  are  to  be  found  re- 
gions of  wonderful  natural  beauty 
shining  in  a  perpetual  spring  time, 
wide  tracts  of  natural  prairie  land 
wait  for  the  development  of  stock 
raising  on  a  large  scale;  innumber- 
able  rivers  traverse  the  country  on 
both  watersheds  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  these  are  capable  of  furnishing 
water  power  for  the  coming  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  enterprises; 
the  forests  contain  no  less  than  140 
different  varieties  of  building  tim- 
ber and  dyewoods,  and  many  of 
the  vegetable  products  now  em- 
ployed in  various  industries  al- 
ready have  been  discovered  in  these 
regions. 

The  Republic  of  Panama  has 
proved  her  possibilities  in  the  culti- 
vation of  bananas,  sugar,  coffee, 
cacao,  rubber  and  cotton,  and  many 
of  the  business  men  with  whom  I 
talked  claimed  for  Panama  a  soil 
equally  capable  with  that  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica  for  the  production  of 
these  tropical  products. 

Few  countries  stand  geographic- 


ally in  such  happy  inter-oceanic 
relation  to  commercial  traffic.  A 
market  for  the  supplies,  needed  by 
the  ever  increasing  number  of  ships 
that  pass  through  the  canal,  be- 
longs to  Panama  naturally.  No 
other  country  can  be  made  capable 
of  competing  for  this  growing 
trade.  The  ship  upon  which  we 
sailed  down  the  West  Coast,  a  Pe- 
ruvian steamer  filled  its  entire 
order  for  fruits  and  the  require- 
ments of  its  table  from  Panama 
and  Colon,  and  I  saw  a  half  dozen 
other  ships  of  as  many  nationali- 
ties wating  to  restock  its  supplies 
of  food  at  these  Panamanian  ports. 
The  vast  increase  of  trade  in  this 
line  alone  which  is  certain  to  en- 
sue with  the  diverting  of  com- 
merce to  the  canal  that  now  moves 
across  the  Pacific  to  the  United 
States  and  Canadian  ports,  thence 
by  rail  overland  and  vice  versa,  to- 
gether with  the  increase  in  traffic 
from  all  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa 
and  Europe  that  will  naturally 
arise  at  the  close  of  the  war,  would 
of  itself  single  out  Panama  as  an 
unrivalled  port  of  world  market- 
ing. 

How  shall  Panama  meet  her  pos- 
sibilities? 

The  brief  narration  of  these  un- 
usual advantages  of  location  and 
soil-productivity  would  seem  to 
make  of  Panama  a  "Providential 
Republic."  But  between  the  en- 
chanting ideals  and  the  practical 
possibilities  lies  a  world  of  effort, 
and  the  chief  factors  of  that  effort 
are  the  men  and  the  women  them- 
selves. 

I  asked  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  largest  business  houses  of 
the  United  States  what  he  consid- 
ered to  be  the  first  need  in  building 
up  a  lasting  trade  between  the  two 
Americas. 
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"The  first  essential,"  he  replied, 
"is  to  get  strong  men  to  come  down 
here  prepared  to  settle  down  and 
stay  in  the  country;  we  send  young 
men  to  these  Republics  who  hardly 
get  their  roots  down  than  they  are 
called  away  to  other  posts,  and 
business  must  depend  upon  medio- 
cre men  or  soldiers  of  fortunes, 
who  make  a  poor  impression  upon 
the  South  Americans,  and  who  also 
seldom  like  the  countries  as  fixed 
abiding  places.  You  can  not  do 
much  to  help  business  among  any 
people  unless  you  like  that  people 
and  the  land  they  inhabit.  We  must 
use  great  care  in  choosing  our 
South  American  business  pioneers." 

Somewhat  along  this  line  was 
the  remark  of  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  large  banking  concerns  of 
Panama,  a  man  who  for  many 
years  has  lived  in  this  country  and 
speaks  with  authority: 

"Panama  needs  just  now  trained 
diplomats  and  men  expert  in  the 
different  departments  of  govern- 
ment; we  should  have  specialists  in 
commerce,  fisheries,  agriculture 
and  finance,  and  the  business  of 
development  of  Panama  should  not 
be  left  to  any  one  who  is  willing 
simply  to  come  down  here,  be- 
cause possibly  he  has  succeeded  at 
home  in  some  particular  line." 

This  gentleman  pointed  out  to 
me  how  the  bungling  mistakes  of 
men  in  Panama,  men  who  had 
failed  to  realize  the  temper  of  the 
people,  had  "set  back  the  clock," 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  made  it 
harder  for  the  men  who  were  for- 
eigners to  work  down  here.  One 
man  had  recently  been  in  Panama 
as  an  official  government  represen- 
tative, with  perfectly  good  inten- 
tions had  made  such  a  faux  pas  in 
a  public  meeting  that  his  influence 
with    the    Panamanians    had    been 


quite  completely  destroyed.  The 
interesting  thing  about  this  inci- 
dent lay  in  the  fact  that  the  official 
does  not  know  that  he  made  a  bad 
break,  and  the  people  were  too 
polite  to  tell  him. 

A  certain  American  army  officer 
is  very  popular  with  the  people 
here  quite  largely,  as  I  am  told, 
because  he  has  endeavored  to  un- 
derstand the  customs  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  Panamanians.  "He 
takes  off  his  hat  when  he  meets  me," 
said  one  Panamanian,  as  he  spoke 
of  this  officer.  Another  referred  to 
a  reception  given  by  the  official. 
When  the  President  arrived  the 
order  was  given  for  the  national 
anthem  to  be  played  and  H.  E. 
was  announced  with  all  the  dignity 
belonging  to  the  Spanish-American 
temperament. 

It  seems  a  bit  ridiculous  to  the 
directeness-loving  American  to 
change  his  attitude  towards  a  per- 
son who  may  be  his  close  friend 
whenever  he  treats  with  him  offi- 
cially, but  it  is  just  such  little 
urbanities  that  win  the  respect  of 
the  Latin-American.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  has  lived  long  in  this 
small  republic  told  me  of  a  very 
close  friend  of  his  who  was  recently 
elected  as  a  government  official. 
"Now,"  said  he,  "If  I  go  to  call 
upon  my  friend  upon  any  official 
business  I  must  take  care  to  put 
on  a  silk  hat  and  a  frock  coat  and 
go  through  all  the  formalities  re- 
quired of  an  utter  stranger." 

"Furthermore,"  said  my  inform- 
ant. "It  is  required  of  us  down 
here  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a 
business  acquaintance  to  robe  our- 
selves in  proper  black  clothing  and 
not  only  attend  the  funeral,  but 
also,  if  the  deceased  is  a  personal 
friend,  or  a  man  to  whom  honor  is 
due,   I  must  walk  all  the  way  to 
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the  cemetery  in  the  procession. 
Otherwise  I  should  make  mortal 
enemies  of  the  family.'* 

The  northerner  who  is  impatient 
and  abrupt  will  always  come  to 
grief  in  these  countries.  The  peo- 
ple are  simply  not  accustomed  to 
doing  business  in  a  hurry  and  they 
never  separate  their  business  from 
social  courtesies  of  the  drawing- 
room.  One  successful  American 
voiced  a  very  important  need  of 
those  who  would  deal  with  these 
people  of  Spanish  extraction  when 
he  said,  "Patience  is  not  a  virtue 
simply,  it  is  a  necessity  down  here.** 

This  gentleman  went  on  to  say 
that  while  it  is  important  for  the 
northerner  to  be  patient  and  long 
suffering  with  many  of  those  traits 
which  would  seem  in  our  own 
country  unpardonable,  there  are 
times  when  it  is  important  to  re- 
veal firmness  and  even  to  lose  one's 
temper.  His  advice  along  this  line 
is  given  in  his  own  words. 

"Don't  lose  your  temper  unless 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  you 
do  get  mad,  do  it  first — then  your 
Panamanian  will  rush  to  you  to 
apologize  since  he  will  think  he  has 
said  something  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings. He  may  not  know  what  he 
said,  or  in  fact  he  may  have  done 
nothing  worthy  of  your  indignation, 
nevertheless  the  apology  will  al- 
ways be  forthcoming." 

In  other  words  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Panama 
possess  feelings  that  lie  perilously 
near  the  surface.  No  lone  can 
travel  amongst  these  people  or  deal 
with  them  for  any  length  of  time 
without  appreciating  their  similar- 
ity with  the  Oriental  in  many  re- 
spects of  temperament  and  disposi- 
tion. In  some  cases  foreigners  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
certain   classes   of   the   inhabitants 


with  whom  they  wish  to  have  fra- 
ternal dealings  much  as  they  would 
treat  children,  and  be  willing  to 
make  many  allowances.  As  one 
man  expressed  it  "You  must  treat 
them  fairly,  never  lie  to  them, 
never  exploit  them,  and  always  be 
on  the  watch  lest  you  hurt  their 
feelings,  and  at  the  same  time  you 
must  keep  in  mind  that  they  will 
often  feel  quite  justified  in  deceiv- 
ing you,  and  even  in  treating  you 
unfairly,  without  any  evident  reali- 
zation of  conscientious  scruples  in 
the  matter."  In  treating  with  the 
Panamanian  it  is  impossible  to  take 
for  granted  the  same  mental  and 
moral  background  existing  among 
the  people  in  the  United  States. 
You  are  dealing  with  another  his- 
toric and  national  consciousness* 
and  the  sooner  the  northerner  real- 
izes this  fact,  the  more  readily  will 
he  grasp  the  springs  of  possible  suc- 
cess in  business  dealings  with  these 
people. 

There  is  another  important  point 
to  be  remembered  which  is  being 
taught  by  experience  in  these  Latin 
countries  relative  to  trade  with  the 
United  States ;  this  is  the  advantage 
which  business  firms  have  which 
do  not  need  to  trade  with  middle- 
men, but,  having  established  their 
own  houses  in  South  America,  are 
able  to  deal  with  the  people  direct- 
ly. Firms  like  the  Singer  Sewing  Ma- 
diine,  Standard  Oil,  and  certain  of 
the  steel  companies,  for  example,  are 
able  to  compete  successfully  with 
any  foreign  firm  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  established 
headquarters  for  their  speciality  in 
the  South  American  republics. 
South  Americans  like  to  go  to  head- 
quarters for  their  goods.  Few  Ger- 
mans or  Englishmen  can  sucess- 
fuUy  compete  with  one  of  these 
American    firms    that    have    thus 
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established  themselves  in  South 
America,  since  the  European  agent 
usually  has  a  dozen  or  more  things 
which  he  sells  for  his  German  or 
English  firm,  and  naturally  can 
not  be  a  specialist  in  any  of  them. 

Add  to  these  necessities  for  the 
new  Panama  a  stable  government 
which  just  now  is  a  crying  need,  in 
order  to  assure  titles  for  property 
and  protection  of  business;  the 
establishment  of  a  few  well  ordered 
schools  for  agriculture  and  techni- 
cal training;  the  constant  infusion 
of  men  from  the  colder  climates 
who  will  join  with  the  youth  of 
this  fortunately  located  State  in 
building  iirmly  the  basis  of  modem 
institutions,  and  some  of  the  most 
vital  needs  of  Panama  will  be  met 

As  Mr.  Duque  of  Panama  city 
said  to  me,  (and  he  speaks  out  of 
an  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years  in  this  country)  "the  Pana- 
manian lacks  ambition  in  a  country 
where  living  has  been  comparative- 
ly easy ;  he  needs  to  be  taught  that 
there  is  something  more  worth 
while  than  to  be  a  cheap  politician; 
we  have  everything  here  in  Panama 
to  do  with  and  are  just  waiting  for 
the  quality  of  manhood  and  a  cer- 
tain necessary  amount  of  capital  to 
make  this  country  really  great." 

There  is,  however;  a  political 
Panama  which  must  be  understood 
by  most  Americans,  who  go  down 
to  these  parts  on  commerce  bent. 
It  was  of  this  political-minded  peo- 
ple of  which  I  was  thinking  espe- 
cially as  I  entered  the  gates  of  the 
Pr<2sident's  palace  to  talk  with  the 
head  of  this  Republic. 

It  was  one  of  those  days  in  May 
when  the  temperature  is  certainly 
tropical  and  the  humidity  regis- 
tered at  94. 

We  had  heard  many  rumors  con- 
cerning political  unrest  in  Panama, 


and  several  persons  had  told  me 
that  a  revolution  was  imminent. 

"It  isn't  that  either  side  would 
expect  <to  accomplish  anything  in 
particular  by  a  revolution,"  said  a 
business  man  of  Panama  City,  "but 
the  people  haven't  had  a  revolution 
for  some  time,  and  they  seem  to 
feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  stir  things  up  periodically." 

One  does  not  remain  long  in  this 
part  of  the  world  without  realiz- 
ing that  business  is  closely  related 
to  politics,  and  that  one  of  the  chief 
obstructions  to  business  on  a  large 
scale  in  this  Republic  has  been  the 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  Government  and  the  difficulty 
associated  with  laws  regarding 
titles  of  land  and  property.  For 
fifty-seven  years  before  the  United 
States  came  to  the  Canal  Zone 
there  had  been  an  average  of  a 
revolution  a  year,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  fifty-three  revolutions  in  fif- 
ty-seven years.  The  results  of 
these  uprisings  have  not  been  very 
serious  as  a  rule,  a  few  policemen 
have  been  killed  while  the  aristoc- 
racy have  usually  found  it  con- 
venient to  have  engagements  in- 
doors during  these  stormy  periods. 

On  the  day  in  which  I  talked 
with  the  President  a  political  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  streets  of  Pan- 
ama City  at  which  the  administra- 
tion was  severely  flayed  and  the 
President  was  criticised  for  his  en- 
deavor to  prevent  the  meeting;  he 
was  freely  criticised  as  a  Dictator 
and  the  enemy  of  free  speech. 

Such  denunciations,  however,  are 
not  taken  very  seriously  by  the 
people,  for  September  and  the  elec- 
tions are  just  ahead  and  these  al- 
ways bring  about  fierce  rivalry  be- 
tween the  "ins"  and  the  "outs."  I 
was  told  that  the  two  candidates 
of  the  respective  parties  had  been 
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asked  to  resign  in  favor  of  a  man 
who  would  head  a  new  or  third 
party  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
United  Republic.  It  is  rumored 
also  that  the  third  would-be  presi- 
dent had  promised  to  divide  the 
spoils  with  the  other  two  candi- 
dates if  such  arrangements  could 
be  made.  It  seems  that  the  plan 
did  not  please  the  heads  of  the  two 
parties  who  had  already  spent  con- 
siderable money  for  their  campaign 
and  both  of  whom  felt  that  they 
had  too  much  to  lose  by  the  com- 
bination. 

The  "outs"  say  that  they  would 
not  be  averse  to  intervention  by 
the  United  States.  This  would 
doubtless  mean  that  the  party  in 
power  would  be  removed  and  their 
political  antagonists  would  have  a 
chance. 

However  this  may  be,  the  lot  of 
Dr.  Poras  would  not  seem  to  be 
an  enviable  one  as  far  as  the  allegi- 
ance of  many  of  his  people  are 
concerned.  In  speaking  of  him  a 
prominent  banker  said  "Every  man 
in  politics  makes  some  enemies, 
but  the  present  President  of  Pan- 
ama made  the  mistake  of  making 
everybody  his  enemy." 

The  pleasant-faced,  courteous 
Spanish-looking  gentleman  of  fifty- 
eight  or  sixty  into  whose  presence 
I  was  ushered  would  hardly  give 
any  one  the  impression  of  an  auto- 
crat. The  President  may  have 
enemies,  but  the  men  who  were 
taking  leave  of  him  as  I  entered, 
would  scarcely  give  the  visitor  the 
impression  that  they  were  his  foes. 
One  man  was  standing  with  his 
arms  around  the  President's  waist, 
and  taxing  the  Spanish  language 
for  terms  in  which  to  express  his 
admiration  and  fealty.  To  one  just 
arrived  from  the  north,  the  scene 
was  a  bit  ludicrous;  who,  with  the 
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wildest  imagination,  would  picture 
the  visitor  to  President  Wilson 
holding  him  firmly  around  the 
waist  while  he  kissed  him  warmly 
upon  both  cheeks.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  many  sig^s  constantly 
greeting  the  traveler  from  northern 
latitudes,  assuring  him  that  he 
has  passed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  into  the  land  of  the  Latin 
temperament. 

I  found  Dr.  Poras  exceedinly 
agreeable  and  willing  to  speak  of 
the  needs  and  the  accomplishments 
of  Panama.  To  my  first  question 
"What  is  the  greatest  present  re- 
quirement of  the  Republic?"  he 
answered : 

"Banks  are  our  greatest  need. 
We  should  have  a  big  bank  which 
would  give  long  credits  and  de- 
mand small  interest  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  class  especially. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  he,  "our 
agricultural  population  possesses 
very  small  holdings  and  must  do 
their  work  on  a  limited  scale.  They 
need  our  help  financially,  and  the 
banking  systems  used  in  the  North 
are  not  always  adaptable  to  our 
people." 

"This  country  of  Panama,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Poras,  "is  a  rich  coun- 
try and  has  hardly  begun  to  be  de- 
veloped. Its  possibilities  in  sugar, 
bananas,  cocoanuts,  and  in  mining 
have  not  been  generally  realized. 
Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  area 
of  the  country  is  now  under  culti- 
vation. Our  great  need  is  capital 
to  assure  the  opening  of  agricult- 
ural business  on  a  larger  scale." 

Dr.  Poras  then  spoke  of  the  new 
railroad  which  had  been  built  dur- 
ing his  administration,  meeting 
another  need  of  present  day  Pana- 
ma. This  is  a  three-foot  gauge 
steam  railway  in  the  province  of 
Chiriqui  and  extends  from  Pedregal 
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on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  town  of 
David  and  thence  to  the  town  of 
Boquete  with  a  total  length  of 
about  fifty-two  miles.  In  spite  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  Dr.  Poras  con- 
cerning this  road  which  has  cost 
Panama  so  heavily,  the  hardheaded 
business  men  of  the  city  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  road  that  begins 
no  where  and  goes  no  where,  and 
if  one-quarter  of  the  money  had 
been  spent  upon  the  building  of 
good  country  roads  for  the  trans- 
portation of  crops  the  result  would 
have  been  far  more  beneficial  to 
Panama. 

"Is  your  education  in  Panama 
coming  on  satisfactorily?"  I  asked. 

Dr.  Poras  then  referred  to  the 
statistics  which  showed  that  from 
a  total  of  323  schools  with  an  at- 
tendance of  15,000  in  1912,  the 
number  of  schools  had  increased  in 
1914  to  518  with  an  attendance  of 
23,445.  He  also  spoke  with  much 
interest  of  the  two  agricultural 
schools  recently  founded,  a  normal 
school  for  girls  and  a  professional 
school  for  women. 

The  National  Institute  which  is 
the  highest  educational  institution 
of  the  Republic  has  established  a 
commercial  section,  and  in  1913  a 
school  of  painting  was  established. 

Dr.  Poras  was  much  interested 
in  his  work  among  the  Indians  of 
Panama  with  whom  he  has  been 
successful,  not  only  "conquering" 
them  with  friendship  but  also  in 
establishing  among  them  schools 
and  other  means  of  civilization.  He 
showed  me  pictures  of  most  beau- 
tiful islands  covered  with  waving 
palms  on  which  some  of  the  tribes 
live,  together  with  photographs  in 
which  he  appeared  with  the  chiefs. 
He  exhibited  all  the  pleasure  of  a 
child  in  showing  me  these  photo- 
graph?   and    said,   "There   is   only 


one  chief  whom  I  jhave  not  'con- 
quered,' but  I  shall  subdue  him, 
through  the  force  of  friendship." 
The  President  was  inclined  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  this  subject 
of  the  Indians  since  it  was  the  one 
topic  upon  which  evidently  he  was 
not  criticised,  and  Dr.  Poras,  who 
is  a  clever  man,  knows  that  at  this 
period,  virtually  everything  he  does 
is  wrong. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  I  drew 
him  from  this  innocuous  subject 
of  the  Indians  to  the  more  import- 
ant subject  of  politics  and  govern- 
ment. 

"Do  you  expect  re-election  as 
President?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  reply,  "Accord- 
ing to  our  laws  the  President  can- 
not be  re-elected  for  the  term  im- 
mediately following  his  own,  unless 
he  resigns  his  office  eighteen 
months  prior  to  the  election." 

It  was  brought  out  that  the 
President's  cabinet  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  Secretary  of  Government 
and  Justice  which  has  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  Provinces, 
municipalities,  police  force,  city  fire 
departitient,  post  offices,  telegraph 
systems,  etc.  The  courts  of  jus- 
tice, notaries,  the  penal  institutions, 
and  all  matters  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  are  also  un- 
der this  department's  jurisdiction, 
it  would  have  been  a  perfect  fizzle." 
is  a  very  much  over  worked  man, 
and  there  would  appear  also  to  be 
a  reason  for  the  fact  that  his  title 
has  been  known  to  be  written  by 
his  opponents  as,  the  "Secretary  of 
the  Government  Injustice." 

Then  there  is  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Relations  having  charge  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  international 
boundary  disputes,  congresses  and 
conventions.  It  is  this  Department 
that  seems  to  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
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of  the  failure  of  the  Panama  Ex- 
position where  over  half  a  million 
dollars  was  expended,  seemingly  to 
small  comparative  purpose.  As  one 
citizen  expressed  it  "In  the  first 
place  we  didn't  have  anything  but 
a  few  bananas  and  cocoa  nuts  to 
exhibit,  and  if  the  United  States 
hadn't  stepped  in  and  helped  us  out, 
it  would  have  been  a  perfect  fizzle. 

The  other  three  cabinet  ofiidals 
are  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Fomento  (Promo- 
tion). 

Panama  has  no  army  but  its  place 
is  taken  by  a  nationad  police  corps 
ntmibering  one  thousand  officers  and 
men.  A  revenue  cutter  is  main- 
tained. It  is  a  steam  launch  of  454 
tons. 

I  found  the  people  considerable 
stirred  over  the  demand  of  the 
United  States  for  ^e  disarmament 
of  the  police  force.  The  objection 
was  not  so  much  to  the  disarmament 
as  to  the  somewhat  abrupt  manner 
in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
p  When  I  asked  the  President  what 
he  thought  about  this  disarmament, 
he  said, 

"Down  here,  we  think  Latin  and 
we  speak  Spanish;  You  think  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  you  speak  English.  The 
result  is  we  don't  understand  your 
words — ^and  methods"  (and  his  Ex- 
cellency smiled)  "and  you  do  not 
understand  our  thoughts."  He  then 
went  on  with  quite  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  the  differences  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  tem- 
perament. It  was  a  very  delightful 
conversation,  but  when  later  I  be- 
gan to  jot  down  my  notes  and  found 
that  the  President  had  beautifully 
refrained  from  answering  any  ques- 
tion directly,  I  had  a  graphic  demon- 
stration  of   one   difference   between 
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the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin 
habit  of  mind. 

It  is  this  difference  in  the  point 
of  view  which  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  difficulty  and  lack  of 
mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Central  American  Republics.  Pan- 
Americanism  means  benefits  both 
ways,  and  many  of  the  people  in 
Panama  will  tell  you  that  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  the  United  States 
will  get  the  benefit  of  the  new  trade, 
but  they  are  always  asking,  "What 
do  we  get?" 

The  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
which  has  brought  Panama  into  the 
great  avenue  of  international  business 
and  politics  has  made  it  increasingly 
necessary  that  we  strive  to  find  out 
what  the  Panamanian  is  thinking, 
and  how  his  interests  as  well  as  our 
own  can  best  be  served  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  new  order  of  world 
commerce.  One  cannot  pass  through 
the  Canal  and  behold  the  lines  of 
ships  going  before  and  following 
through  the  great  locks,  ships  flying 
the  flags  of  many  diverse  nationali- 
ties, without  realizing  that  new  link 
between  the  nations  which  is  bound 
to  affect  far  reaching  the  history 
of  future  generations. 

The  Canal  has  tapped  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  Ocean  valued  at 
present  at  $4,000,000,000.  It  has 
also  introduced  directly  to  a  world 
heretofore  far  away,  1,000,000,000 
population  living  tributary  to  this 
ocean.  This  strat^c  point  is  quite 
sure  to  be  a  pivotal  factor  in  our 
own  political  and  commercial  life. 
It  is  worth  our  pains  to  know  what 
kind  of  people  there  are,  who  are 
most  closely  interested  in  our  un- 
dertakings in  this  region. 

"We  have  a  word  which  is  all 
powerful  down  here — that  word  is 
•Sympatico.' "— 


Appeal  to  the  National  Society  for  Promo- 
tion of  Industrial  Education  and  to 
Each  State  Board  of  Education 


nr^E  present  affords  a  rare  oppor- 
-■■  tunity  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  education, 
and  especially  so  in  aid  of  the  Pat- 
riotic call  to  help  win  this  world 
war.  You  are  conversant  with  the 
great  National  Army  organized  under 
the  Selective  Service  Law  of  1917; 
and  you  have  doubtless  observed  the 
introduction  of  bills  in  Congress  to 
provide  for  one  year's  compulsory 
military  training  for  young  men, 
even  after  this  war,  and  thereby  to 
attain  preparedness  to  preserve  peace 
hereafter. 

You  have  also  noted  the  great  de- 
mand for  skilled  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural laborers;  and  to  meet  this 
demand  in  part  in  various  industries 
necessary  to  win  this  war,  and  in- 
cluding agriculture,  transportation, 
shipbuilding  and  many  fields  of  in- 
dustry, and  for  the  training  of  which 
you  have  made  a  good  banning  by 
the  establishing  of  vocational  and 
agricultural  schools  throughout  the 
land  and  upon  the  sea, — but  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent. 

It  is  proposed  and  recommended 
that  the  National  Government  give 
military  training  to  some  of  its 
military  units  at  or  near  these  voca- 
tional and  agricultural  schools, — and 
to  include  in  the  military  training, 
three  months  or  more  of  vocational 
training,  ^d  for  such  purpose,  that 
the  National  Government  contribute, 
together  with  the  State  Government 
and  the  Municipality,  towards  die 
expansion  of  such  vocational  training 
facilities.  Thereby  existing  admin- 
istrative officials  and  established  vo- 


cational schools  can  be  utilized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  service,  for  the 
benefit  of  industry  and  agriculture, — 
and  for  the  benefit  of  individual  men. 
Thereby  the  volunteer  or  the  selective 
service  man  in  the  Army  besides  re- 
ceiving a  magnificent  physical  and 
military  training  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nation  will  also  simultaneously 
receive  vocational,  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural training  which  will  increase 
his  value  to  the  Nation  and  enable 
him  individually  to  attain  a  high 
salary  when  discharged  from  the 
Service;  and  thus  while  learning  to 
be  a  soldier,  he  will  also  become  a 
skilled  worker. 

Under  such  a  system  it  is  believed 
that  over  99  per  cent  of  our  people 
will  rejoice  and  take  additional  pride 
in  our  Republic  and  in  all  that 
tends  towards  its  preservation;  and 
all  this  will  be  accomplished  and  the 
training  and  education  given  just  as 
freely  as  in  our  present  public  school 
educational  system,  and  with  the  fur- 
ther advantage  that  the  men  will  be 
taken  care  of  while  studying  and 
moreover,  will  be  paid  a  monthly 
wage  like  any  soldier  of  the  R^;u- 
lar  Service. 

»  To  you  who  are  familiar  with  voca- 
tional and  agricultural  training,  I 
need  not  amplify  how  this  system 
could  be  aided  by  you.  Give  it 
careful  thought.  Give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  your  views.  Discuss  widi 
whomsoever  you  see  fit 

My  recommendations  cover  two 
distinct  fields  for  meeting  new  pos- 
sible requirements  as  rq^ards  work- 
ers in  all  branches. 
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First:  Possible  help  under  pres- 
ent laws: 

Under  the  present  Selective  Serv- 
ice Law  of  May  18th,  1917  Para- 
graph 3,  note  the  following  clause: 
"That  the  President  is  authorized 
to  raise  and  maintain  by  voluntary 
enlistment  or  draft  as  herein  pro- 
vided, special  technical  troops  as  he 
may  deem  necessary,  and  embody 
th^  into  organizaticms." 

Under  said  power,  the  President 
by  his  mere  r^^ation  and  order, 
can  authorize  the  organization  by 
voluntary  enlistment  or  draft,  com- 
panies, regiments,  brigades  and  divi- 
sions of  shipbuilders,  any  portion  of 
which  he  could  order  from  one  point 
to  another,  and  who  when  not  at 
work,  would  be  paid  and  subsisted 
the  same  as  the  National  Army.  De- 
tails need  not  here  be  recited,  but 
will  be  furnished  if  requested. 

The  present  laws  also  authorize 
the  President  by  his  regulation  and 
order,  to  institute  mechanical,  voca- 
tional and  agricultural  training  for 
any  such  portion  of  the  service  as 
he  deems  proper.  Therefore  there 
could  be  instituted  at  various  ship- 
yards, universities  and  vocational 
schools,  various  kinds  of  training 
schools  to  fit  the  men  for  various 
branches  of  industry  requisite  in  ship- 
building (and  which  branches  need 
not  be  here  specified).  This  would 
prove  a  very  helpful  aid  in  this  war, 
especially  if  it  be  a  long  war,  and 
would  enable  the  Government  to 
train  mechanical  experts  in  shipbuild- 
ing. 

I  am  informed  that  there  is  pend- 
ing a  Federal  Congressional  Bill  in 
which  there  will  be  designated  such 
States  as  New  Jersey  as  one  of  the 
States  to  have  the  advantage  of  a 
Federal  appropriation  and  ship  for 
school  purposes.  Such  bill  could 
be  expanded  to  cover  various  of  the 
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Coast  and  Lake  States  wherever 
there  are  shipyards,  and  such  bill 
you  can  doubtless  have  amended  to 
provide  for  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions herein  contained  if  they  meet 
with  your  approval. 

The  system  I  advocate  would  avoid 
unemployment,  and  would  dignify  the 
worker  by  making  him  realize  that 
he  was  doing  his  bit  for  the  war; 
and  his  right  to  wear  a  tmiform 
would,  in  my  opinion  add  dignity 
to  labor  and  make  them  realize  that 
this  is  their  war  and  their  cause. 

My    second    and    distinct    recom- 
mendation pertains  to  the  proposed 
bills  now  before  Congress  pertaining 
to    one    year's    compulsory    military 
training    for    all    yotmg   men,    even 
after  this  vrar.     I  understand  a  bill 
to   said   effect   has   been   introduced 
by  Senator  Chamberlain  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congressman  Kahn   in   the 
House.    Such  bills  should  be  clearly 
amended  to  contain  provisions  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  could  author- 
ize any  military  units  of  such  men  to 
have  or  to  be  given  during  their  year 
of    service,    at    least    three    months' 
vocational  mechanical  or  agricultural 
training;  and  for  such  purpose  ade- 
quate   encampment    should    be    pro- 
vided for  a  limited  number  at  any 
school  to  be  established  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  shipyard,  etc.,   or  in 
connection      with      any      vocational 
school  of  any  State  or  City  or  Uni- 
versity in  co-operation  witfi  existing 
authorities,        especially        working 
through  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  various  States.     Such  a 
system  would  insure  not  only  during 
the  war,  but  after  the  war,  the  more 
or  less  skilled  labor  needed  in  differ- 
ent   industries,    and    moreover,    the 
individual  man  would  be  trained  not 
only  in  the  military  art,  but  also  in 
some  industrial  pursuit  which  would 
make   him   a  more   valuable   citizen 
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after  his  service,  and  would  enable 
him  to  command  a. higher  wage;  and 
above  all,  would,  in  my  opinion,  make 
the  country  universally  anxious  for 
and  approve  the  proposed  l^slation. 
In  connection  with  the  subject  of 
Vocational  Training  I  desire  to  illus- 
trate a  brief  reference  to  one  sub- 
ject which  probably  has  not  hereto- 
fore been  considered,  and  such  per- 
tains to  a  training  course  for  a  mili- 
tary unit  for  the  Prevention  6i 
Enemy  Incendiarism  and  Sabotage 
at  shipyards  and  other  great  estab- 
lishments. The  acts  of  enemy  aliens 
in  this  country  present  a  new  element 
of  risk  not  heretofore  contemplated 
in  connection  with  destruction  by  fire, 
and,  therefore  new  precautionary  sys- 
tems must  be  devised.  It  would  be 
a  practical  measure  to  institute,  in 
connection  with  any  lai^e  shipyard,  a 
practical  school  of  instruction  for 
any  body  of  men,  whether  such  be  a 
military  unit,  company,  or  r^ment, 
or  the  present  organizations  of  fire 
companies,  or  of  police  and  detective 
guards.  The  mere  mention  of  such  a 
possible  school  of  instruction  will 
convey  to  any  Fire  Chief  and  Police 
Chief  the  details  for  such  school,  and 
which  need  not  now  be  recited.  Any- 
one who  will  read  the  official  reports 
of    the    recent    Port    Newark    Fire, 


which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  at  least 
Four  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  and 
the  loss  of  material  time  required  to 
rehabilitate  the  plant  and  to  replace 
the  stores  destroyed,  will  appreciate 
the  acts  of  negligence  which  caused 
the  same  and  which  would  surely 
have  been  prevented  if  there  had 
been  present  a  military  unit  which 
had  been  trained  in  a  school  of  in- 
struction such  as  is  now  outlined. 
This  school  would  include  not  only 
the  school  of  the  fire-fighter  but 
also, — and  more  especially, — ^the 
school  for  precautionary  measures  to 
prevent  either  accidental  or  incendiary 
fires  either  of  the  ordinary  fire  bug 
or  the  enemy  hired  tools.  A  school 
of  the  character  indicated  could  be 
rapidly  instituted  at  some  one  ship- 
yard and  its  graduates,  after  a  three 
months*  course  of  instruction,  could 
be  commissioned  to  .  conduct  similar 
training  schools  at  other  shipyards, 
and,  likewise  at  other  great  industrial 
plants  in  diflferent  war  necessary  in- 
dustries. Such  men  and  such  sys- 
tem would  be  a  most  efficient  and 
additional  measure  of  safety  in  the 
present  emergency  for  due  co-opera- 
tion with  existing  fire  departments, 
police  departments  and  detective 
agencies. 


Khaki  Testamients  for  the  Army  and  Navy 


The  following  letter  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety speaks  eloquently  of  the  great 
work  which  this  organization  is  do- 
ing .in  furnishing  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  with  suitable  Bible  reading 
at  the  front. 

"The  Society  has  just  completed 
the  furnishing  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  copies  of  its  Service  Testa- 
ments bound  in  Khaki  to  the  Ameri- 


can soldiers  and  sailors  through  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
being  half  of  its  promised  gift  of 
one  million  volumes.  It  appears  as  if 
the  total  amount  will  be  ready  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  before  the  time 
promised  in  spite  of  all  the  unpre- 
cedented delays  due  to  the  severe 
winter,  fuel  and  transportation  con- 
ditions. We  are  averaging  10,000 
copies  a  day." 
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President  Wilson  Approves  School  Garden 

Compaign 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  writ- 
ten Secretary  Lane,  of  the  In- 
terior, expressing  the  hope  that 
"every  school  will  have  a  regiment 
in  the  Volunteer  War  Garden  Army*' 
— ^the  army  of  school  children  that, 
it  is  hoped,  may  raise  this  year 
produce  amounting  to  $500,000,000. 
"Every  boy  and  girl  who  really 
sees  what  the  home  garden  may 
mean,"  writes  the  President,  "will, 
I  am  sure,  enter  into  the  purpose  with 
high  spirits,  because  I  am  sure  they 
would  all  like  to  feel  that  they  are 
in  fact  fighting  in  France  by  joining 
the  home  garden  army." 

In  his  letter,  which  follows,  the 
President  approves  the  design  of  Sec- 
retary Lane  to  arouse  the  school 
children  of  the  United  States  to  "as 
real  and  patriotic  an  effort  as  the 
building   of    ships   or  the   firing   of 


»». 


cannon 

25  February,  1918. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  be 
successful  through  the  Bureau  of 
Education  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  teachers  and  children  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cultivation  of  home  gardens.  Every 
boy  and  girl  who  really  sees  what 
the  home  garden  may  mean  will,  I 
am  sure,  enter  into  the  purpose  with 
high  spirits,  because  I  am  sure  they 
would  all  like  to  feel  that  they  are  in 
fact  fighting  in  France  by  joining  the 
home  garden  army.    They  know  that 


America  has  undertaken  to  send  meat 
and  flour  and  wheat  and  other  foods 
for  the  support  of  the  soldiers  who 
are  doing  ^e  fighting,  for  the  men 
and  women  who  are  making  the 
munitions,  and  for  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Western  Europe,  and  that  we  must 
also  feed  ourselves  while  we  are 
carrying  on  this  war.  The  movement 
to  establish  gardens,  therefore,  and 
to  have  the  children  work  in  them  is 
just  as  real  and  patriotic  an  effort 
as  the  building  of  ships  or  the  firing 
of  cannon.  I  hope  that  this  springy 
every  school  will  have  a  regiment  in 
the  Volimteer  War  Garden  Army. 
Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 
(Signed)  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Hon.  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  is  Secretary  Lane's  idea,  that  is 
being  worked  out  through  Commis- 
sioner Claxton  of  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, to  have  five  million  boys  and 
girls  of  the  schools  in  every  city, 
town  and  village  in  the  country,  cap- 
tained by  forty  thousand  teachers, 
produce  as  nearly  as  possible  all  of 
the  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  eggs 
for  their  home  consumption. 

To  the  extent  that  each  district 
is  able  to  supply  itself  with  these 
food  products,  the  railways  will  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  transport- 
ing them,  and  the  Allies  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  and  our  own 
soldiers  on  the  battlefront  will  get 
that  much  more  of  the  food  of  which 
they  are  in  need. 
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Review  of  the  Theatres 

By  EuzABiSTH  Cooper 


Robert  Smythe  Hichens 

Author  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah"  at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House 


LIKE  many  other  famous  authors, 
the  originally  intended  career  of 
Robert  Smythe  Hichens  was  not 
that  of  a  writer.  Hichens  was  bom 
at  Spendhurst,  Kent,  England,  on 
November  14,  1864.  After  leaving 
Clifton  College,  Bristol,  he  aban- 
doned an  Oxford  career  in  order  to 
study  music,  but  he  soon  decided 
that  he  would  never  be  famous  as  a 
musician,  so  he  abandoned  music 
for  journalism  and  studied  press 
work  in  London. 

His  musical  training  stood  him  in 
good  stead,  for  he  succeeded  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  as  musical  critic  on 
the  London  World,  which  place  he 
held  for  several  years.  Finally  he 
abandoned  newspaper  work  for  lit- 
erature. 

Hichens'  first  published  novel  was 
written  when  he  was  only  seven- 
teen. The  reviewers  were  kindly, 
and  the  prediction  was  made  that 
the  boy  wrter  would  make  a  name 
for  himself.  His  subsequent  novels 
were  well  received,  but  it  was  not 
until  1905,  when  "The  Garden  of 
Allah"  appeared,  that  his  success 
was  finally  assured. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  at- 
tached to  "The  Garden  of  Allah." 
On  an  occasion  when  the  author 
went  to  North  of  Africa  he  visited 
a  Trappist  monastry  in  Algeria. 
Hichens  lived  for  three  weeks  with 
the  monks. 

From  the  monastry  he  went  into 


the  desert  with  an  Arab  poet  for  a 
guide.  One  evening  as  they  stood 
gazing  across  the  wonderful  waste 
of  sand  toward  the  sunset,  a  chance 
phrase  of  the  poet's  supplied  Hich- 
ens with  the  first  thought  of  the 
story, 

"This  is  the  garden  of  oblivion," 
the  poet  said.  "In  the  desert  one 
forgets  everything,  even  the  desire 
of  one's  soul." 

Hichens  thought  of  the  monas- 
tery and  its  devotees  to  prayers, 
and  with  the  thought  came  the 
fancy  to  bring  one  of  its  silent 
tenants  out  into  the  desert  and  in 
this  garden  of  oblivion,  let  him  for- 
get his  vows,  his  hopes  and  be  will- 
ing to  lose  his  soul  for  the  love  of 
a  woman. 

Five  years  later  he  began  the 
story,  and  it  took  him  two  years  to 
complete  it.  Mary  Anderson  Na- 
varre aided  Hichens  in  dramatizing 
"The  Garden  of  Allah"  which  was 
the  Century  Theatre  success  of  six 
seasons  ago,  and  has  been  played 
almost  continously  ever  since,  up  to 
its  present  sumptuous  revival  at 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House. 

"History  repeats  itself"  at  the 
Manhattan  Opera  House  where, 
thanks  to  the  managerial  generosity 
of  Morris  Gest,  the  complete  Cen- 
tury Theatre  production  of  "The 
Garden  of  Allah"  is  given  at  war- 
economy  prices — ^25  cents  to  $1.00 
for  the  best  seats  in  that  big  thea- 
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tre.  The  cast  includes  Sarah  Truax 
as  Domini  Eniilden ;  William  Jaf- 
fray  as  Boris  Androfsky;  Howard 
Gould  as  Count  Anteoni;  Thad- 
deues  Gray  as  Capt.  de  Trevenac; 
Albert  Andruss  as  Father  Roubier; 
Antonio  Salerno  as  Batouchel;  Pearl 
Gray  as  Lucette;  Selin  Abbott  as 
the  Sand  Diviner;  Lala  Faddma 
and  a  troupe  of  Oriental  dancers. 
There  are  150  in  the  ensembles,  in- 
cluding 15  native  Berbers  brought 
over  from  French  Morocco  espe- 
cially for  this  production,  with  rac- 
ing camels,  Arab  horses,  donkeys 
and  a  herd  of  Algerian  goats.  Two 
matinees  a  week,  at  amazing  prices. 

Stage  pictures  which  are  rich  in 
atmosphere  and  detail  will  be  pre- 
sented in  rapid  succession.  All  told 
nine  complete  stage  settings  are 
used  and  the  mechanical  and  light- 
ing effects  which  aroused  admira- 
tion for  the  completness  of  the  illu- 
sion that  they  produced  are  exactly 
the  same  as  at  the  Century  Thea- 
tre's original  production. 

In  this  series  of  stage  pictures 
the  story  of  Robert  Hichens'  novel 
of  the  same  title  as  the  play,  is  told 
in  the  briefest  possible  form.  Both 
the  story  and  the  play  may  be  said 
to  be  an  artistic  reincarnation  of 
the  desert.  The  spirit  of  this  re- 
gion, with  its  mystery,  the  spell 
that  it  casts  over  those  who  behold 
it  and  its  vast  solitudes,  are  all 
counterfeited  with  remarkable  ac- 
curacy. Even  the  characters  which 
are  set  in  this  environment  appear 
to  be  indigenous  products  of  the 
region  and  seem  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  sand  wastes.  Twelve 
of  the  Century  Theatre  cast  will 
be  seen  at  the  Manhattan,  including 
the  native  Berbers  from  Morocco. 
The  story,  in  brief,  tells  of  a 
monk  of  the  Trappist  order  who 
tires    of    his    vows    after    nineteen 
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years  of  perfect  contentment  in  a 
monastery.  He  goes  to  the  desert 
in  search  of  happiness  and  there 
meets  a  beautiful  English  woman, 
deeply  religious,  but  whose  life  has 
been  one  of  sorrow.  At  first  he  is 
rude  to  her  and  encounters  her  dis- 
pleasure, but  in  his  strange,  wild 
nature  she  finds  attraction,  and  they 
are  finally  married.  Their  honey- 
moon is  spent  in  a  desert  trip  in 
which  a  sand-storm  forms  one  of 
the  rich  pictures  shown  to  the  audi* 
ence.  Out  of  the  storm  comes  a 
man  of  the  world  who  has  been 
kind  to  the  English  woman,  and  a 
Father  of  the  church.  The  monk 
is  then  unmasked  and  raging  ele- 
ments of  the  sand-storm  seem  puny 
in  comparison  to  the  mighty  strug- 
gle of  the  soul  which  makes  the 
monk  confess  his  past  life  to  his 
bride.  She,  believing  there  is  no 
obligation  higher  than  the  one  he 
owes  to  their  unborn  child,  accom- 
panies him  back  to  the  gates  of 
the  monastery. 

But  it  is  the  witchery  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  play  which  is  its 
most  potent  factor.  The  scenery, 
the  properties,  the  twenty  odd  ani- 
mals and  the  troop  of  real  Arabs 
all  contribute  their  part  to  material- 
ize the  spirit  of  the  desert 

"The  Little  Teacher"  at  the  Play 
House  is  a  lovable  little  play  depicting 
life  in  a  village  in  Vermont.  The 
scenes  in  the  country  school  bring 
home  to  many  of  us  our  own  school 
days,  and  the  villagers  are  most  true 
to  life.  We  have  all  met,  many  of  us 
to  our  sorrow,  the  austere,  virtuous 
New  England  woman  who  rules  the 
little  burgs  by  fear,  their  tongues  be- 
ing the  deadliest  weapons  they  can 
use. 

Mary  Ryan  is  a  little  bit  too  sweet 
to  be  human  but  in  the  dramatic  situ- 
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ation  she  knows  that  she  is  a  very 
clever  actress.  "The  Little  Teacher" 
is  full  of  heart  interest,  and  will  ap- 
peal to  every  one.  I  predict  for  it  a 
long  run. 

"Karen"  which  I  saw  at  the  Green- 
wich Village  Treatre  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  another  bill,  but  anything 
produced  by  the  Greenwich  Village 
players  is  worth  seeing.  The  com- 
pany is  a  very  clever  one,  and  the 
plays  they  give  are  always  out  of  the 
ordinary  and  when  one  is  surfeited 
with  the  fluff  that  we  often  see  on 
Broadway  then  it  is  a  time  to  take  a 
visit  to  our  Latin  Quarter  and  see 
something  that  will  make  us  think. 

There  are  so  many  good  plays  now 
running  in  New  York  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  choice. 

"Why  Marry"  at  the  Astor  Theatre 
is  one  of  the  very  best.  It  is  packed 
full  of  clever  lines  and  one  chuckles 
throughout  the  entire  play.  The  cast 
is  exceptionally  good.  It  is  hard 
to  pick  out  a  single  performer  and  say 
he  or  she  has  the  star  part,  or  that  one 
plays  more  brilliantly  than  another. 
Nat  Goodwin  is  delicious  as  the  kind- 
ly old  judge  who  belongs  -to  the  older 
generation  and  yet  understands  the 
new,  while  Edmund  Breese  as  the  bul- 
lying husband  who  believes  that  every 
one  has  his  price,  visualizes  many  men 
wc  know.  Wives  should  take  hus- 
bands to  this  show,  it  will  be  good  for 
both  of  them. 

If  the  intermittent  theatre  goer  just 
wants  to  laugh  and  not  worry  his  grey 
matter  he  should  see  "Sick-a-Bed"  at 
the  Gaiety.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  sensible  line  in  the  play,  and 
when  you  get  home  and  think  it  all 
over  you  wonder  what  it  was  all  about, 
but — ^you  laughed.  Edwin  Nicander 
as  Reginald  Jay,  the  Sick-a-Bed  man 
is  funny.    He's  just  funny,  he  can't 


help  it,  but  anyone  can  understand  the 
joys  of  being  sick  with  such  a  pretty 
and  sympathetic  nurse  as  Mary  Bo- 
lan,  Edward  O'Connor  as  Patrick 
the  janitor  deserves  to  share  the  hon- 
ors with  Mr.  Nicander  as  the  fun 
maker  of  the  comedy.  The  visitor  to 
the  Gaiety  won't  stay  awake  at  night 
worrying  over  the  deep  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  play,  but  he  will  have 
forgotten  his  troubles  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  that's  what  plays  are  for. 

I  reserve  for  the  last  "An  Ameri- 
can Ace"  at  the  Casino.  I  went 
expecting  to  leave  at  the  end  of  the 
second  act  and  go  to  a  performance 
at  my  club,  where  I  had  paid  good 
money  for  my  tickets.  But  I  was  so 
interested  that  I  was  even  willing  to 
forfeit  the  friendship  of  my  friends 
by  not  appearing  at  their  annual 
show. 

I  came  away  hurrahing  for  Amer- 
ica, roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
patriotic  enthusiasm  by  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard.  I  can  not  describe 
the  play,  but  it  is  all  war  and  you 
see  it.  There  is  a  battle  in  the 
clouds,  an  excellent  trench  scene  with 
men  going  over  the  top  in  the  face 
of  machine  guns  and  shrapnel.  The 
realism  of  the  whole  play  brings 
home  to  one  the  war  as  nothing  else 
except  being  on  the  actual  front,  can 
do.  All  good  Americans  should  see 
this  play. 

Lincoln  J.  Carter,  the  author  of 
the  melodrama,  made  a  speech  for 
the  Liberty  Bond  that  made  every 
one  want  to  give  his  last  dollar; 
$31,000  was  raised  in  the  house, 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  show 
upon  loyal  Americans.  We  need 
such  plays  at  present,  and  I  hope 
that  "An  American  Ace"  will  be 
taken  to  every  town  in  the  United 
States. 
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The    National  Shakespeare  Federation 

Washington,  D.  C. 


AMONG  the  affairs  of  general  in- 
terest scheduled  for  this  Spring 

and  of  special  interest  to  lovers  of 
Shakespeare  was  the  convention 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22 
to  25th.  The  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Charles  O.  H.  Craigie  (of 
Washington,  D.  C.)  has  been  visit- 
ing many  southern  states  in  the 
work  of  informing  clubs  and  in- 
dividuals .of  the  plans  of  the  offi- 
cers, and  great  enthusiasm  has  been 
manifested — many  clubs  have  fed- 
erated and  many  have  secured  indi- 
vidual memberships — for  the  clubs 
ten  cents  per  capita,  and  for  indi- 
duals  one  dollar  a  year. 

Representation  for  forty-one 
States  and  Canada  was  secured  in 
the  persons  of  various  men  and 
women  of  note  we  have  accepted 
vice-presidency.  The  Convention 
offered  many  attractions  to  dele- 
gates and  attending  members,  and 
at  the  banquet  held  on  the  evening 
of  April  23rd  at  the  University 
Club,  Vice-Presidents  and  other 
distinguished  guests  were  the  after 
dinner  speakers,  with  attractive  and 
appropriate  music  of  a  Shakesperian 
character  to  give  "concord  and 
sweet  sounds."  Many  features  of 
value  to  the  scholar,  teacher  and 
student  were  introduced  during  the 
various  sessions. 

Laura  Sedgwick  Collins,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  Secretary  for 
Greater  New  York,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  the  New  York  Shakespeare  Ter- 
centenary (1916),  and  Chairman  of 
Music  Cast  and  Badges,  composed 
music  to  an  old  Elizabethan  song 
to  be  sung  during  the  Convention, 
and  in  the  session  devoted  to  pag- 
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eantry  she  gave  an  address  on  the 
success  of  Caliban  and  the  future  of 
Community  Drama  as  a  factor  in 
education. 

Another  session  was  devoted  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  school  at  which 
Dr.  Claxton,  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation presided,  Mrs.  James  Madi- 
son Bass  participated. 

There  was  a  session  devoted  to 
Music,  or  Music  introduced  at  differ- 
ent times  and  in  this  Professor  Tilby 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  cooperated. 

Among  the  plans  arranged  was 
an  automobile  trip  about  the  beau- 
tiful Capital,  alon£  the  potomac.  to 
various  sites  suggested  for  the  pro- 
posed memorial. 

In    times    of    Peace    the    Play   we 

crave ; 
In  times  of  War  the  Play  we  save. 
For  thus,  in  relaxation  of  the  mind. 
The   body   stronger   strength   doth 

find! 

Not  all  the  powers  from  Hades 
wrung 

Shall  dim  the  might  of  Shakes- 
peare's toneue. 

And  in  his  study,  young  and  old 

Learn  Life  in  noblest  fancy  told. 

To  let  us  in  the  month  of  April 

meet. 
For  on  our  meeting  much  depends ; 
All  Students  at  the  Poet's  feet 
All  Students,  Admirers  and  Friends ! 

Trust  Time  to  make  us  all  amends ; 
Trust    Time    to  give  us  what    he 

lends ; 
Trust  Mercury  where'er  he  wends. 
Trust    Fate    for    all    that    Heaven 

sends ! 

Laura  Sedgwick  Coixins. 


War  Work  by  Boarding  School  Girls 


T^O  many  people  realize  how  stem 
^^  a  volunteer  self-denial  the  war 
has  brought  to  a  class  of  Americans 
usually  almost  exempt  from  the 
necessity  for  sacrifice — girls  in  board- 
ing schools?  It  is  a  serious  thing 
for  a  schoolgirl  to  give  up  candy, 
for  instance,  to  say  nothing  of  after- 
noon tea. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  a  few  days  ago  by  a 
16-year-old  pupil  in  a  finishing  school 
to  her  sister  in  New  York: 

'•Yesterday  the  whole  school 
worked  on  Red  Cross  bandages.  We 
worked    in    relays    of    two    hours. 


Some  people  had  to  sign  twice  and 
work  for  four  hours  (at  least  they 
didn't  have  to  sign,  but  there  weren't 
enough  girls  in  the  school  to  work 
from  10:15  to  5,  each  girl  working 
just  two  hours).  I  signed  for  four 
hours,  because  I  hadn't  anything  else 
that  I  had  to  do.  I  made  9  by  9 
compresses  and  rolls.  They  also 
made  4  by  4  compresses  and  f  ourtail 
bandages.  We  made  nearly  2,000 
things  altogether! 

"Nearly  the  whole  school  has 
signed  a  pledge  not  to  buy  any 
candy  at  all,  and  to  go  to  the  tea 
house  only  once  a  week." 


Young  China  at  School 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
women  of  China  are  coming  forth 
from  their  courtyards  and  taking 
part  in  the  social  work  of  their 
communities.  Two  clubs  have  been 
formed  in  Shanghai,  China  by 
women.  One,  the  Women's  Social 
Service  League  was  organized  in  the 
spring  of  1915,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  means  whereby  the 
poorer  Chinese  boys  and  girls  could 
be  educated.  It  is  a  club  composed 
entirely  of  Chinese  women  and  has 
a  membership  of  400. 

Six  free  half  day  schools  in  Shan- 
ghai are  now  supported  by  this 
League  with  an  attendance  of  500 
boys  and  girls.  A  tuition  of  ten 
cents  a  month  is  charged  and  the 
books    and    supplies    are    furnished. 

The  second  association  of  women. 
The  Child  Study  Club,  now  has 
over  one  hundred  members.  The 
meetings  of  the  Club  are  held  once 


a  month.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
meetings.  A  meeting  is  held  for 
lectures,  another  for  research  work 
and  one  for  kindergarten  exhibitions. 
The  club  is  now  planning  to  hold  a 
"Baby  Show"  some  time  in  the 
spring. 

This  latter  club  should  do  a  great 
work  in  China,  as  nowhere  in  the 
world  are  the  mothers  more  ignorant 
r^;arding  the  proper  care  of  their 
children.  The  words  "sanitation," 
and  "hygiene"  are  not  in  their  vo- 
cabulary. It  is  a  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  nowhere  is  infant  mor- 
tality greater,  unless  it  is  in  Egypt. 

Today  there  are  fifty  thousand 
schools  in  China  with  an  annual 
appropriation  of  only  about  $6,000,- 
000.  There  are  forty-three  mission 
schools  in  that  country  and  the  Gov- 
ernment employs  five  hundred  and 
forty-five  foreign  teachers  in  the 
government  colleges  and  universities. 
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Maryland  Man  Wins  $1,000  for  Best  Creed 

of  Americanism 

WiixiAM  Tyler  Page,  Descendant  of  a  President,  Wrote  Composite  of  Ideals 
Taken  From  a  Nation's  Patriotic  Literature — Baltimore  Offered  Prize. 

"The     American's     Creed,"     for  by  President  Wilson,  Speaker  Clark 

which  the  city  of  Baltimore  offered  and  a  host  of  famous  Americans, 

a  prize  of  $1,000,  was  made  public  The  author  of  the  creed,  who  wins 

at  Washington,  April  3d.    Its  selec-  the  $1,000  prize,  is  William  Tyler 

tion  was  the  result  of  a  "National  Page,  of  Friendship  Heights,  Md., 

Citizens'  Creed  Contest,"  approved  near  Washington.    It  reads: 


I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  America  as  a  government  of 

Pk«iabla  to  the  OoMtitatioii  of  the  United  Stetoi.  IVBiable  to  the  Coutitatiott:  DmU 


the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people ;  whose  just  powers 

Wefaiter\  apmOi  in  the  Senete.  Jaouuy  36. 1890;  Afanhaa  Liaeob'i  epeeeh  at  Gettyrimif .  180S.    DedMrntioD  of  IndiMMfaiwe 


are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  a  democracy  in  a 

MmIwo  k  the  Fednliik.  No.  Uh 

republic;  a  soverign  nation  of  manysoverign  states; 

ArtAelCAnendBMBtetotheCoutitation.   Gieit  Sell  of  the  United  Ststv;  Artiele  4.  OoMtttnttnor  the  U.S. 

one  and  inseparable ;  established  upon  those  principles  of  f ree- 

Wefaeter'i  epeeeh  in  the  Sneto,  JeanAnr  36. 1880.    Deehntioa  of  ladepeadenee. 

dom,  equality,  justice  and  htunanity  for  which  American  patriots 

Lineoln'e  Qet^vbni        *~ 


sacrificed  their  lives  and  fortunes.     I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty 

DeobntioB  of  I  ly^ffHn— ^  Bdwird  Bvwett  Hele'e  "The  llu  Withoat  a  Oomtfy." 


to  my  coimtry  to  love  it,  to  support  its  Constitution, 

Oath  of  ADe^Boe.  SeetioB  1787.  Bflfieed  Stitaiei  of  the  United  81^ 

to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag 

WaAtngtOB^feieveQaddmi:  Artiele 6. ConititntioB  of  U.8.   Annjr  and  NaTj  Befdataoae:  War  Departmnt  dnaler  on  f1« 

and  to  defend  it  against  all 

Btiqattta,  April  14.  lM7;NatioaalABth«B— The  Stv^flpaogled  Banner.   Oath  oi  ADegiMoe. 

enemies. 


The  idea  of  laying  emphasis  on  nated  with  Henry  S.  Chapin  and 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  citi-  was  first  announced  by  him  in  Sep- 
zenship  in  a  national  creed  origi-    tember,    1916.    The   idea  was   ap- 
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The  American's  Creed 


proved  by  the  President  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  Vigilantes,  a  non- 
partisan organization  of  authors, 
artists  and  others  for  patriotic  pur- 
poses. 

Baltimore,  as  the  birthplace  of 
"The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  of- 
fered, in  March,  1917,  through 
Mayor  Preston,  a  $1,000  prize.  Com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  pass 
upon  the  creeds  submitted,  includ- 
ing a  committee  on  manuscripts, 
consisting  of  Porter  Emerson 
Browne,  Henry  S.  Chapin,  Herman 
Hagedom  and  representatives  of 
magazines;  a  committee  on  award, 
comprising  Matthew  Page  Andrews, 
Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland, 
Ellen  Glasgow,  Julian  Street,  Booth 
Tarkington  and  Charles  Hanson 
Towne,  and  an  advisory  committee, 
consisting  of  Commissioner  Claxton, 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education, 
and  other  national  and  state  offi- 
cials. 

Several  thousand  proposed  creeds 
were  submitted,  and  fifty  of  them 
were  turned  over  by  the  manu- 
script committee  to  the  committee 
on  award  and  the  creed  framed  by 
Mr.  Page,  in  an  envelope  opened  in 
New  York  City  March  6,  last,  was 
selected  as  the  best. 

The  creed  awarded  the  prize  was 
selected  because  it  was  not  only 
brief,  but  remarkably  comprehen- 
sive of  the  best  in  American  ideals, 
history  and  traditions,  as  expressed 
by  the  founders  of  the  Republic 
and  its  greatest  statesmen  and 
writers.  Its  language  is  a  com- 
posite of  ideals  taken  from  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Federalist,  the  Federal  oath  of  al- 
legiance, Washington's  Farewell 
Address,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech,    Webster's    speech    in    the 


Senate,  January  26,  1830;  Edward 
Everett  Hale's  "A  Man  Without  a 
Country,"  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner,"  by  army  and  navy  regula- 
tions, a  War  Department  circular 
on  flag  etiquette,  of  April  14,  last, 
and  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

William  Tyler  Page,  the  commit- 
tee on  awards  announced,  is  a  de- 
scendant of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Tyler,  and  of  a 
signer  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Carter  Braxton. 
He  was  bom  in  Frederick,  Mary- 
land, the  birthplace  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  and  he  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore. 

Making  Men 

A  rifle  and  a  uniform, 

A  straight  look  in  the  eye, 

A  parade  ground  full  of  soldiers 

Beneath  November  sky. 

A  sense  of  law  and  discipline 

New  people  in  our  ken 

I  am  not  a  pacifist 

So  to  me — It's  making  men. 

Broadway  full  of  khaki 
A  sweetheart  on  his  arm. 
War  is  still  as  distant 
As  Belgium  or  the  Mame. 
A  C(Hnpany  now  is  coming 
With  flags  preceding  them, 
His  hand  is  at  his  visor 
This  too  is  making  men. 

A  parting  kiss  at  nightfall, 
A  mother  at  the  door 
Her  tears  are  wet  upon  his  face 
She  may  not  see  him  more. 
The  boy  has  turned  protector 
He  is  now  the  woman's  friend 
"You'll  be  glad  for  me,  my  mother T 
I  call  this  making  men. 

w.    w.    w. 
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Uniformity 


A  FRENCH  writer,  speaking  of  the 
-'*•  present  ostensible  attempt  of  a 
South  American  city  to  modernize 
itself  somewhat  too  rapidly  follow- 
ing slavishly  the  type  of  a  certain 
European  city,  called  the  process 
"the  triumph  of  inaesthetic  uniform- 
ity." To  become  monotonous 
seems  to  be  the  fate  of  new  as  well 
as  old  civilizations.  There  is  a 
tragic  haste  on  the  part  of  cities  as 
well  as  of  individuals  to  be  like 
something  or  some  body  other  than 
themselves,  with  a  consequent  loss 
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of  both  individuality  and  of  power. 
It  is  a  nice  question  whether  or  no 
with  t|ie  attempt  to  change  with  a 
constantly  changing  "order,"  we  do 
not  lose  the  sense  of  ourselves  and 
the  type  of  life  that  is  otir  owu 
rather  than  another's. 

Here  in  the  United  States  fash- 
ion rules  with  an  iron  hand.  We 
like  to  live  in  the  same  kind  of 
houses,  to  dress  by  the  same  pat- 
tern, to  read  the  same  books,  to  use 
the  same  latest  words,  to  obey  the 
same    laws    for    business    and    for 
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pleasure.  Imitation  is  no  longer 
suicide,  Emerson  to  the  contrary. 
A  South  American  city  tries  to  be- 
come a  plaster  imitation  of  Paris; 
a  North  American  town  endeavors 
to  be  an  exact  copy  of  a  Northern 
metropolis;  a  Latin  American  is 
flattered  to  be  called  "French";  a 
man  in  the  "States"  enjoys  being 
styled  a  millionaire. 

There  are  advantages  of  uniform- 
ity. It  makes  at  times  for  national 
cohesiveness ;  when  the  models, 
public  or  private  are  good  it  brings 
desirable  solidarity.  A  decided  na- 
tional type  makes  for  strength, 
often  for  nobility.  A  civilization 
whose  patriotism  is  hinged  on  a 
few  uniform  ideas  utters  a  voice 
that  may  at  times  carry  great 
weight. 

But  to  become  slaves  to  the  usual 
too  often  results  in  losing  the  abil- 
ity to  retain  the  best  that  is  old, 
and  it  also  wars  against  thoughtful 
constructiveness,  and  individual  in- 
dependence. High  cost  of  living, 
for  instance,  strikes  us  hard  as  a 
nation  because  of  our  general  habi- 
tuation to  comforts  and  luxuries 
which  have  become  general  necessi- 
ties. In  times  of  scarcity  of  funds 
it  is  the  tendency  to  speed  up  the 


money-getting  abilities,  rather  than 
reducing  our  needs.  The  man  who 
recently  said  that  he  had  learned 
the  secret  of  happiness  to  be,  not  to 
have  more  money,  but  fewer  wants, 
was  taking  a  stride  towards  indi- 
vidual independence  at  the  same 
time  that  he  broke  with  uniformity 
of  sentiment. 

Why  should  a  man  bind  himself 
upon  the  wheel  of  another's  acts,  if 
such  acts  are  inimical  to  his  own 
desirable  and  sensible  development? 
Why  should  it  be  necessary  to  keep 
looking  over  one's  shoulder  to 
watch  what  others  are  doing  if  one 
possesses  the  brains  and  the  back- 
bone to  map  out  and  to  follow  one's 
own  destined  way? 

Uniformity  by  all  means  when  to 
diverge  from  common  and  universal 
paths  means  injury  to  society;  but 
let  us  have  intrepid  non-conformity, 
when  it  comes  to  natural  individual 
or  national  self-expression.  If  uni- 
formity in  dwellings  spells  ugliness, 
why  be  ugly?  If  uniformity  in 
personal  habits,  dress,  speech  and 
expenditures  means  a  cramping  and 
straining  of  personality,  why  be 
uniform?  Uniformity,  like  other 
things,  is  known  by  its  fruits. 
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A  MONG  the  results  flowing  from 
-^•^  the  war  will  be  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  theoretical  science  and 
training.  The  highest  faculties  of 
intelligence  are  being  brought  to 
bear  as  never  before  upon  economic, 
financial  and  industrial  life.    A  new 


period  of  thinking  internationally 
is  being  ushered  in,  laying  the 
bases  of  cooperation  and  correla- 
tion with  practical  activities  in 
trade,  politics  and  general  relation- 
ships. Thought  and  practice  are 
being  linked  in  a  new,  a  wide  com- 
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plimentary  union,  and  international- 
ism is  to  mean  far  more  in  the 
future  than  geographical  or  racial 
boundaries.  Theory  and  intellect 
are  coming  to  be  important  factors, 
if  not  primal  factors  in  the  world's 
work. 

The  arousal  of  business  firms  and 
banks  to  the  need  of  a  closer  con- 
junction between  theory  and  work 
and  their  activities  in  line  with 
training  young  men  for  a  clear- 
eyed  attack  upon  foreign  business 
;s  one  of  the  signs* of  the  times. 
"Foreign  Departments"  in  manu- 
facturing and  export  houses  and  in 
many  of  the  larger  banking  houses 
have  been  originated,  and  the 
schools  and  colleges  have  thrown 
open  their  foreign  language  sec- 
tions as  never  before  to  the  service 
of  international  progress  and  com- 
mon sense  training  for  definite  pur- 
suits. 

The  experience  of  a  large  bank  in 
Chicago  in  these  lines  is  significant. 
Believing  that  the  better  organized 
foreign  departments  of  the  larger 
concerns  owed  a  duty  to  smaller 
concerns  in  the  Middle  West  this 
bank  invited  members  of  smaller 
concerns  to  spend  some  time  in 
their  establishment  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  first  hand  training  in 
the  handling  of  foreign  business. 
The  result  is  told  by  the  President 
of  the  bank : 

"We  found  that  in  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  our  smaller  cities  in  the  cen- 
tral west  are  located  manufacturers 
who  are  beginning  to  do  some 
foreign  business,  and  we  also  found 
that  the  banks  located  in  these 
smaller  cities  had  no  one  familiar 
with  the  handling  of  foreign  docu- 
ments. We  extended  an  invitation 
to  all  of  our  correspondents  to  send 
some  one  from    their  staff    to  our 
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institution  to  spend  some  time  with 
us  in  our  Foreign  Exchange  De- 
partment, where  we  aim  to  give 
them  first  hand  contact  with  the 
handling  of  all  our  business.  We 
have  been  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  response  which  has  not  been 
confined  to  young  men,  but  presi- 
dents and  other  officials  of  banks 
have  suggested  that  they  should 
like  to  come  and  spend  at  least  a 
month  in  our  office.  Once  a  week, 
or  oftener,  we  will  have  a  confer- 
ence, at  which  time  we  intend  to 
discuss  matters  of  interest  to  them, 
trying  to  bring  before  these  men 
the  larger  aspects  of  international 
trade.  We  hope  to  give  them  suffi- 
cient experience,  so  that  when  they 
go  back  to  their  own  institutions 
they  will  be  able  to  converse  in- 
telligently with  manufacturers  who 
are  beginning  to  get  interested  in 
foreign  business  and  to  place  them 
in  a  position  to  intelligently  handle 
commercial  documents  covering  ex- 
ports and  imports." 

In  addition  to  this  training  the 
bank  is  arousing  the  interest  of 
these  men  in  a  course  of  reading  on 
international  questions,  outlined  by 
an  expert  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  whole  aim  is  toward 
affording  a  larger  vision  of  world 
business  and  relationship,  and  treat- 
ing the  subject  in  a  scientific  and 
intelligent  manner. 

The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Professor  Everett  W.  Lord 
has  recently  outlined  some  of  the 
work  being  accomplished  along 
these  lines  in  that  institution,  and 
the  things  achieved  are  similar  to 
those  growing  out  of  similar  plans 
in  a  goodly  number  of  our  larger 
colleges  and  universities: 

"At  Boston  University  we  have 
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rather  a  complete  course  in  Foreign 
Trade.  We  are  making  a  special 
effort  to  prepare  young  men — both 
those  who  want  to  spend  their  full 
time  and  those  who  are  employed 
and  can  attend  classes  only  in  the 
evening — ^along  the  lines  that  will 
fit  them  for  foreign  trade  positions. 
We  put  considerable  stress  upon 
foreign  languages,  for  we  believe  it, 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  a 
fair  conception  of  foreign  people 
unless  he  has  a  pretty  good  knowl- 
edge of  their  language. 

"In  connection  with  the  language 
we  g^ve  a  training  in  the  history 
and  the  general  relations  of  the 
country  studied.  Next  year  we  are 
to  establish  a  new  chair  to  be  called 
South  American  Relations." 

Students  taking  the  course  in  the 
day  classes,  spend  three  years  in 
class-room  studies  and  then  have 
one  full  year  of  supervised  employ- 
ment before  receiving  their  degree. 
The  men  in  the  night  classes  get 
their  practical  experience  in  their 
offices  which  in  many  cases  are 
engaged  in  some  form  of  inter- 
national trade  or  activity.  There 
IS  need  of  a  closer  correlation  be- 
tween the  college  and  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  matter  of  securing 
positions  for  students  who  have 
completed  their  theoretical  studies. 
By  reason  of  the  cooperation  already 
effected  between  the  school  and 
the  business  house  in  the  fitting  of 
youth  for  international  service,  the 
old  time  suspicion  of  the  business 
man  of  the  college  as  a  place  for 
commercial  and  language  training 
is  being  rapidly  annulled. 

This  training  in  internationalism 
is  being  carried  on  in  a  new  and 
enlarged  manner  also  in  the  large 
technical,  schools  of  the  country. 
An  examination  of  the  curricula  of 


institutions  like  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute  at  Pittsburgh  re- 
veal in  connection  with  the  Engin- 
eering departments  special  courses 
in  foreign  trade.  The  general  com- 
mercial conditions  of  the  foreign 
nations  before  the  war  is  g^ven,  and 
such  topics  as  the  following  receive 
thorough  going  attention:  Methods 
of  developing  the  foreign  markets, 
credits,  selling  methods,  packing,  in- 
voices, bills  of  lading,  insurance, 
etc.,  together  with  training  in  the 
fundamentals  of  admiralty  law. 
These  courses  in  commercial  work 
and  in  problems  of  transportation, 
labor  and  general  business  manage- 
ment supplements  the  engineer's 
particular  education  in  his  chosen 
profession  and  help  to  equip  him 
for  all  round  administration  in 
foreign  fields  as  well  as  at  home. 
There  is  no  branch  of  this  train- 
ing in  knowledge  to  equip  men  for 
wider  service  abroad  more  insistent 
just  now  than  that  of  language. 
No  permanent  success  in  any  de- 
partment of  international  life  can 
be  gained  without  a  real  facility  to 
speak  to  people  of  other  lands  in 
their  own  tongue.  Language  is  the 
prime  relator.  It  is  a  field  where 
Americans  find  some  of  their  chief 
difficulties  because  of  the  disinclina- 
tion of  our  temperament  toward 
easily  acquiring  foreign  language 
and  also  in  the  impression  that  a 
smattering  of  language  ability  will 
be  sufficient.  We  know  a  man  in 
high  position  in  a  foreign  country 
who  at  present  is  becoming  dis- 
couraged at  his  ability  to  do  his 
work  simply  because  he  has  only 
what  is  called  "ejaculatory  Portu- 
guese"; he  had  made  the  mistake 
of  learning  only  nouns  and  thought 
he    could    get    on    by    hitting    the 
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*^high  spots/'  as  he  expressed  it,  in 
conversation. 

Our  college  and  business  leaders 
are  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  this  language  study 
should  enable  men  to  think  in  the 
foreign  tongue,  and  to  carry  out 
their  lines  of  thought  in  a  manner 
suited  to  the  comprehension  of  their 
hearers.  They  are  also  aware  that 
along  with  the  study  of  language 
should  go  those  allied  subjects  of 
history,  civilization,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  foreign  peoples. 
There  are  few  things  more  likely  to 
impress  favorably  members  of  any 
nation  than  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  their  life  and  work,  their  needs 
and  their  demands. 

For  such  training  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  international  questions  and 
populations  teachers  are  needed 
who  know  something  more  than 
their  text-books.  A  new  demand 
for  teachers  of  experience  in  cosmo- 
politan matters  is  upon  us.  Some 
of  these  teachers  may  come  from 


the  ranks  of  the  men  of  affairs  who 
have  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the 
countries  under  consideration.  Sev- 
eral colleges  are  to  be  commended 
for  looking  ahead  and  sending  the 
heads  of  their  language  and  history 
departments  for  a  years'  study  of 
different  nations  whose  relation- 
ships with  the  United  States  need 
particular  attention  for  the  sake 
of  better  mutual  understanding. 

In  addition  to  trading  efficiency, 
knowledge  and  good-will  are  to  be- 
come decisive  factors  in  the  new 
interantionalism. 


The  letters  which  arc  being  re- 
ceived from  France  written  by  Editor 
William  Charles  O'Donnell  are  giv- 
ing to  the  readers  new  light  upon 
the  kaleidoscopic  events  transpiring 
in  Europe.  Any  readers  of  Educa- 
tional Foundations  who  desire  to 
communicate  with  Dr.  O'Donnell  may 
do  so  by  sending  letters  to  him  care 
of  Educational  Foundations,  31  East 
27th  St.,  New  York  City. 


To  the  Editor  of  Educational  Foundations 


You  may  remember  that  last  year 
Art  and  Society  (by  the  financier. 
Otto  H.  Kahn)  was  offered  to  read- 
ers of  educational  journals  upon  re- 
quest. 

The  other  day  I  asked  Mr.  Kahn 
if  through  you  we  might  renew  that 
offer,  and  make  a  new  offer  of  a 
46-page  pamphlet  containing  two  ad- 
dresses— Frenzied  Liberty  and  The 
Myth  of  "A  Rich  Man*s  War."  He 
consented. 

Any  reader  of  your  journal  who 
wishes  for  himself  or  his  school 
library  or  teacher  of  civics  and  his- 
tory, a  copy  of  Frensied  Liberty  or 
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Art  and  Society  may  secure  them 
without  cost  by  applying  to  Institute 
for  Public  Service,  51  Chambers 
Street,  New  York  City. 

These  pamphlets  are  by  Mr.  Otto 
H.  Kahn  of  Kuhn  Loeb  and  Co., 
Bankers,  New  Yoiic  City.  Mr.  Kahn 
is  the  promoter  of  grand  opera  and 
popular  music  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers who  helped  the  German  Ameri- 
cans get  the  truth  about  Germany's 
Autocracy  and  our  fight  for  world 
Democracy. 

WiLUAM  H.  Aluk, 

Director. 


**Woman' — An  Attempted  Review 


(By  a  Member  of  Our  StaflF) 


JUST  before  his  departure  for 
J  France,  the  editor-in-chief  left 
us — ^a  mere  bachelor — ^to  review 
"Woman"  by  Vance  Thompson  (E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.).  This  is  one  of 
several  recent  books  written  by  men 
who  assert  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to 
think  as  we  heretofore  have  thought 
that  woman  represents  the  romantic 
or  sentimental  sex.  Man,  they  say, 
is  romantic;  woman,  practical,  order- 
ly, designing.  Query :  Has  man  been 
thousands  of  years  learning  this  fact, 
or  do  the  knowing  ones  now  publish 
it  for  the.  first  time  ? 

We  had,  from  the  first  appearance 
of  these  volumes,  expected  a  sweep- 
ing denial  from  feminine  sources. 
To  our  amazement,  none  has  ap- 
peared. And  this  reminds  us  that 
our  psychological  research  depart- 
ment has  reported  a  large  number 
of  cases  where  American  girls  have 
refused  to  marry  soldiers  before  go- 
ing to  war  because  the  said  soldiers 
couldn't  guarantee  that  they  would 
return  "sound  of  wind  and  limb." 
It  would  seem  that  these  philosophers 
are  right  Had  sentiment  been  upper- 
most, these  girls  would  have  married, 
whatever  destiny  may  have  had  in 
store,  as  mere  emotional  man  would 
have  done.  They  have  a  practical 
eye  out  for  the  future. 

In  "Woman,"  Mr.  Thompson 
makes  much  of  the  glorious  days  of 
the  Amazons  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
Woman's  freedom.  Incidentally,  he 
tells  us  more  about  the  Amazons 
than  we  ever  knew  before — for  Mr. 
Thompson  has  a  great  contempt  for 
history.  "The  books  of  the  histor- 
ians," says  he,  "are  guess-work  and 
rhodomontade"    Rhodomontade,  the 
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dictionary  informs  us,  is  "vainglori- 
ous bluster."  Shades  of  all  the  dry- 
as-dust  volumes  which  Mr.  Thomp- 
son has  not  read!  So  much  for  the 
author-reformer's  use  of  language; 
yet  we  do  not  dare  to  speak  but  in 
terms  of  profound  respect  for  any 
champion  of  the  New  Woman,  who, 
according  to  Mr.  Thompson,  says 
first:  "I  want"  and  then  "proudly," 
determinedly,"  "imperiously," 
staunchly,"  "fiercely,"  "in  leonine 
fashion,"  "vehemently,"  "at  times 
truculently"  and  •"unscrupulously," 
etc.,  etc.,  I  WILL!  We  reproduce 
the  adverbial  modifiers  (?)  in  the 
order  in  which  we  find  them  and  stop 
our  enumeration  of  them  on  page  4, 
not  because  the  adverbs  gave  out, 
but  because  (we  go  as  far  as  we 
dare,  in  the  following  quotation) : 
"In  a  near  future  she  will  say,  with 
candor  (sic)  and  truth:  %'etat — 
c'est  moif  She  will  be  the  state" 
Man  will  soon  not  even  be  or  have 
a  state  of  mind. 

This  book  is  truly  terrifying — 
that  is  to  us,  being  what  we  are! 
Our  bones  do  melt  within  us ;  and  our 
spirit,  always  meek,  becomes  as  the 
brook  Kedron  which  runneth  to  the 
salt  water!  For  "Woman"  is  an 
evidence  of  severe  restraint,^  as  if 
the  half  have  not  been  predicated! 
Since  Mr.  Thompson  tells  us  in  his 
preface :  "Of  course,  I  do  not  believe 
in  writing  at  the  top  of  one's  voice — 
or  pitching  the  note  too  high"! 

Mr.  Thompson  begins  to  tune  up 
slightly  on  page  32.  Later,  he  raises 
the  roof;  but  we  confine  ourselves 
to  this  tone-modulated,  but  sufficiently 
alarming  quotation:  "Deep  in  the 
subconscious  mind  of  Woman  the  old 
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(Amazonian)  memory  lives;  and 
again  and  again,  through  the  ages, 
it  has  stirred  her  to  emulation  of 
those  tall,  fierce  women  who  rode, 
conquering  with  sword  and  spear. 
(The  downiest,  softest  little  Stras* 
bourg  goose,  lying  among  the  sofa 
cushions,  munching  sweetmeats,  re- 
members it  drowsily,  now  and  then, 
and  is  lifted — if  only  for  a  moment — 
into  Womanhood,  by  this  stark  race- 
memory  of  a  rebellious  past;  then 
she  munches  another  sweet  and  for- 
gets it  and  thinks  of  a  man.) 

"Again  and  again  it  has  stirred  her 
to  emulation — women  of  Argos 
slaughtering  the  Spartan  braves, 
Gaulish  women  beating  down  the 
Roman  swords,  pike-women  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  and  dames 
de  la  Halle  marching  on  Versailles, 
lank  sword-women  of  Ranjeet  Singh 
—emulation  has  wakened  in  her  again 
and  again. 

"The  story  of  the  Amazons  is  in 
the  memory  of  every  race,  Hindu, 
Chinese,  Aztec,  Slav,  Teuton — so 
abiding  was  the  impression  it  made; 
it  is  written  in  all  the  books;  it  is 
written  with  serene  glory,  in  Greek 
art.  You  see  a  beardless  Greek 
youth  leading  forward  on  his  rearing 
horse  to  seize  an  Amazon  and  she, 
smiling,  drives  her  short  sword  into 
his  heart.  Along  the  terra-cotta 
frieze  the  she-warriors  gallop;  they 
wear  the  short  tunic  or  chiton;  or 
they  are  clad  in  armor  with  helmets 
and  moon-shaped  shields;  or  dressed 
in  tight-fitting  Persian  trousers,  with 
Phrygian  caps  on  their  heads,  they 
ride,  exultant,  among  the  naked 
Greeks.  You  may  still  see,  at  Athens, 
fragments  of  a  violent  adventure,  the 
memory  of  which  was  caught  up  by 
an  artist  and  made  immortal  in 
marble.  What  a  fight  that  must  have 
been! 
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"One  Woman,  gashed  in  the  throat, 
is  slipping  from  her  fleeing  horse; 
another,  beaten  down  to  her  knees, 
still  holds  high,  in  the  agony  of  death, 
her  splendid  head,  while  the  Woman 
who  shall  avenge  her  comes  riding — 
a  white,  stark  Woman,  astride  a 
plunging  horse,  her  1^-grip  on  its 
heaving  flanks,  she  hurls  her  deadly 
spear." 

We  interpret  Mr.  Thompson's 
modulated  musings  as  signifying  that 
the  frankly  garbless  attitude  of  the 
Spartan  woman  once  offered  the  ful- 
filled idealization  of  woman's  abso- 
lute freedom.  At  the  same  time,  we 
gather  that  our  author  concedes 
something  to  established  custom,  or 
mayhap  it  is  a  matter  of  climate.  He 
is  the  champion  par  excellence  of 
trousers,  not  trouserettes  or  the 
masculine  striped  affair  of  the  ball 
room,  but  the  hunting  togs  of  man 
when  he  sets  forth  on  the  trail  of 
game.  We  shall  not  touch  upon  the 
author's  climax  here,  but  would  quote 
a  part  of  his  prelude  to  the  chapter 
on  dress  reform: 

"Above  all  she  [the  New,  or  is  it 
the  Atavistic  Woman?]  should  kill 
the  modest  woman.  ...  It  is  be- 
cause she  is  not  a  woman  at  all; 
veiled  and  petticoated  woman  at  all; 
and  nasty  modesty  she  is  a  mere 
thing  of  the  zenana — a  self-conscious 
sex-deformity — a  Strasbourg  goose, 
alarmed,  and  sensitive  on  the  subject 
of  liver. 

"Let  us  get  this  thing  straight  and 
clear. 

"The  chief  drag  on  the  woman- 
movement  today  is  that  nasty  little 
zenana  female,  who  is  so  horribly 
aware  of  her  sex,  that  she  is  ashamed 
— I  have  said  it — of  the  duality  of 
her  legs.  She  is  the  last  rock  and 
refuge  of  all  man's  old  sex-tyranny. 
And  that  bad  business  will  not  be 
ended  until  the  last  modest  woman 
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has  leaped  astride  a  polo  pony  and 
galloped,  laughing,  into  the  field. 

"There  is  only  one  flagrant  im- 
modesty and  that  is  petticoated  mys* 
tery, 

"Fat  is  a  bad  thing ;  perfume  is  an 
evil  thing;  but  of  all  things  bad  and 
evil,  mystery  is  the  worst." 

Mr.  Thompson  writes  in  a  com- 
bination of  prophecy  and  deep  dis- 
gust that  the  "last  State"  to  swing 
to  the  suffrage  rhythm  will,  "of 
Course,"  be  New  York.  So  mu«h  for 
our  author's  ability  as  a  prophet! 
While  he  wrote,  New  York,  under  a 
despised  Southron's  urging,  went  for 
suffrage  first  of  all!  His  scornful 
disdain  for  history  is  excelled  only 
by  his  ignorance  of  the  facts  and 
contempt  of  that  part  of  our  com- 
mon country  known  as  the  South, 
"where  chivalry  consists  in  drinking 
whisky  and  flog^ng  a  livelihood  out 
of  the  tattered  hides  of  little  child 
laborers."  Without  referring  to  any 
particular  person  or  things,  we  re- 
call Roosevelt's  comprehensive  say- 
ing that  "Every  reform  has  its  luna- 
tic fringe."  Come,  we  say  to  "Adras- 
tia,"  Mr.  Thompson's  spiritess  of 
order  out  of  chaos.  Come!  If  we 
have  written  ill,  then  be  to  us 
Adrastea,  who,  we  had  been  taught, 


is  but  another  spelling  for  Nemesis! 
As  an  aside,  Mr.  Thompson  has  be- 
come very  serious,  since  his  thoughts 
have  dwelt  so  strongly  upon  the 
wrongs  of  men  and  the  rights  of 
women.  He  writes,  in  another  of  his 
volumes,  that  he  once  saw  or  heard 
of  a  man  who  laughed  himself  sick 
at  the  portrait  of  an  old  woman, 
pale,  toothless  and  haggard,  a  care- 
worn mother  of  the  race.  None 
but  a  Hun  of  any  age  or  dime  would 
be  capable  of  such  a  thing;  and  a  real 
man  would  wish  to  knock  such  a  one 
down  for  something  essentially  sacri- 
legeous.  But  Mr.  Thompson  puts 
that  act  in  the  same  category  as 
laughing  at  a  neighbor's  minor  mis- 
hap,— ^a  cold  nose,  perhaps,  or  an 
overdose  of  pepper!  He  is  conscien- 
tiously resolved  that  these  things  will 
amuse  him  no  more !  What  nonsense  I 
On  the  contrary,  if  our  good  friend, 
Ignatz,  contrives  a  harmless  faux  pas 
on  some  banana  peel,  metaphorical 
or  real,  we  are  going  to  laugh  just 
as  heartily  as  ever.  Ignatz  is  better 
off  for  it,  and  so  are  we  all.  The 
world  is  that  much  jollier,  and  the 
next-met  deserving  newsboy  is  far 
more  likely  to  "keep  the  change" 
for  the  evening  paper  because  of  our 
happier  frame  of  mind! 
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Home   and  School   War    Gardens.     Increased  Food 

Production  Necessary 


IT  is  a  serious  question  whether 
the  United  States  people  are  not 
neglecting  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant precautions  that  could  be  taken 
by  a  nation  at  war — namely,  the 
adequate  production  of  food. 

There  is  a  steady  diminution  of 
food  production  in  France  and 
England  in  spite  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  populations,  particu- 
larly the  women.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  land  and  an  abun- 
dance of  muscle  in  the  United 
States.  The  world  is  running 
short  of  food,  and  may  face  famine 
conditions  in  a  year  or  two  unless 
something  is  done  to  change  these 
conditions.  Increased  production  of 
food  is  the  urgent  necessity.  More 
conservation  of  what  is  on  hand 
and  in  sight  is  not  enough.  More 
acres  must  go  under  the  plow,  and 
more  harvest  hands  must  be  pro- 
vided. Tractors  must  be  liberally 
employed.  In  an  editorial  on  this 
subject,  the  New  York  Tribune 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  United 
States  should  lend  their  capable 
boys  and  girls  to  the  farms  to  aid 
in  the  raising  and  harvesting  of  the 
crops,  and  that  there  should  be  an 
organized  transfer  of  suitable  man- 
hood and  womanhood  from  the 
cities  to  the  farms  during  the  spring 
and  summer.  It  also  adds — "This 
problem  underlies  all  the  other 
problems  of  the  war.  There  will 
be  no  arms  for  soldiers,  nor  will 
soldiers    go    to    Europe,    nor    will 
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ships  be  built  to  carry  them  if  the 
United  States  does  not  produce 
sufficient  food." 

President   Wishes  Every   School 
TO  Plant  Gardens 

President  Wilson  in  a  letter  to 
Secretary  Lane  expresses  the  hope 
that  "every  school  will  have  a  regi- 
ment in  the  volunteer  war  g^arden 
army" — ^the  army  of  school  chil- 
dren that  it  is  estimated  may  raise 
this  year  produce  valued  at 
$500,000,000. 
The  President's  letter  said: 
"I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may 
be  successful  through  the  bureau  of 
education  in  arousing  the  interest 
of  teachers  and  children  in  the 
schools  of  the  United  States  in  the 
cultivation  of  home  gardens.  Every 
boy  and  girl  who  really  sees  what 
the  home  garden  may  mean  will,  I 
am  sure,  enter  to  the  purpose  with 
high  spirits,  because  I  am  sure  they 
would  all  like  to  feel  that  they  are 
in  fact  fighting  in  France  by  join- 
ing the  home  garden  army. 

Know  Use  o^  Suppues 

"They  know  that  America  has 
undertaken  to  send  meat  and  flour 
and  wheat  and  other  foods  for  the 
support  of  the  soldiers  who  are  do- 
ing the  fighting,  for  the  men  and 
women  who  are  making  the  muni- 
tions, and  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Western  Europe,  and  that  we  must 
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also   feed   ourselves   while   we   are 
carrying  on  this  war. 

"The  movement  to  establish  gar- 
denSy  therefore,  and  to  have  the 
children  work  in  them  is  just  as 
real  and  patriotic  an  effort  as  the 
building  of  ships  or  the  firing  of 
cannon.  I  hope  that  this  spring 
every  school  will  have  a  regiment 
in  the  Volunteer  War  Garden 
Army." 

Worked  Out  Through  Dr.  Claxton 

It  is  Secretary  Lane's  idea  that 
is  being  worked  out  through  Com- 
missioner Claxton  of  the  bureau  of 
education,  to  have  5,000,000  boys 
and  girls  of  the  schools  in  every 
city,  town  and  village  in  the  coun- 
try, captained  by  40,000  teachers, 
produce  as  nearly  as  possible  all  of 
the  vegetables,  small  fruits  and 
eggs  for  their  home  consumption. 

To  the  extent  that  each  district 
is  able  to  supply  itself  with  these 
food  products  the  railways  will  be 
relieved  of  the  burden  of  transport- 
ing them,  and  the  allies  of  the 
United  States  in  Europe  and  our 
own  soldiers  on  the  battle  front 
will  get  that  much  more  of  the 
food  of  which  they  are  in  need. 

The  one  staple  garden  crop 
above  all  others  needed  this  year  is 
Irish  potatoes.  This  is  emphasized 
by  the  National  War  Garden  Com- 
mission of  Washington  in  a  bulletin 
on  the  subject  of  gardens.  The 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
potatoes  may,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
substituted  for  grains — which  are 
needed  for  our  soldiers  and  our 
Allies.  The  bulletin  tells  exactly 
what  to  do  to  be  successful  in 
growing  potatoes,  and  also  shows 
what  steps  to  take  for  the  fall 
crop— which   information   is  timely 


this  month.  The  Free  War  Garden 
Primer — 12  pages  fully  illustrated, 
will  be  sent  you  on  application  to 
the  National  War  Garden  Commis- 
sion, Maryland  Bldg.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  if  you  enclose  2  cents  postage 
with  your  name  and  address.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  begin  a  garden  now 
— as  there  are  many  good  home 
vegetables  that  may  now  be  planted 
and  g^own  successfully,  if  the  usual 
care  be  given. 

Birds  and  War  Gardens 

A  war  garden  for  every  child  and 
a  bird  house  for  every,  war  garden 
is  the  slogan  of  the  New  Jersey 
Audubon  Society. 

Woodpeckers  and  their  feathered 
allies  will  protect  orchards  from 
the  ravages  of  the  tent  caterpillars, 
if  fence  posts  are  dotted  with  poles, 
topped  with  bird  houses,  where 
blue  birds  and  house  wrens  will 
live  and  make  ceaseless  raids  on  the 
insect  pests  of  the  farm.  The  files 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  full  of  astonishing 
records  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
the  wonderful  value  of  birds  as 
assistants  to  the  agriculturist.  A 
grasshopper  will  eat  several  times 
its  own  weight  of  hay  or  g^ain  in  a 
day.  A  meadow  lark  is  on  record 
as  having  eaten  thirty-seven  g^ss- 
hoppers  at  one  time. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  fall  web- 
worms  were  found  in  a  cuckoo's 
stomach.  A  tiny  chickadee,  even, 
got  rid  in  one  season  of  over 
138,000  eggs  of  the  cankerworm 
moth.  The  quails  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  destroy  1,341  tons 
of  weed  seed  annually.  Tree  spar- 
rows in  the  state  of  Iowa  alone 
destroy  875  tons.  To  help  win  the 
war,  in  war  gardens,  protect  the 
birds. 
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It  Was  a  Bad  War 


IN  the  midst  of  the  burden  of 
editorial  effort  framed  on  ethi* 
cal  rather  than  financially  remu- 
nerative lines,  there  comes,  at  times, 
a  feeling  of  ample  reward  in  the 
receipt  of  interesting  letters  on  all 
kinds  of  educational  topics.  For 
instance,  comments  have  come  in 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  strange  our 
"trained  historians"  have  been  un- 
able to  make  the  issues  at  stake  in 
the  world  war  as  clear  as  Mr.  Otto 
H.  Kahn  has  drawn  them  in  the 
valuable  contributions  published  in 
recent  issues. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
many  of  our  "trained  thinkers"  and 
professional  writers  have  little  di- 
rect acquaintance  with  their  "audi- 
ences." They  write  and  speak  from 
a  subjective  standpoint  rather  than 
an  objective  one.  They  may  think 
of  their  "audiences,"  but  not  with 
them.  How  many  of  our  scholars, 
writers,  members  of  our  patriotic 
war-educational  bodies,  etc.,  like  to 
spend  their  spare  time  talking  with 
the  people  that  serve  them  in  all 
walks  of  life? 

Out  of  an  accumulation  of  war- 
educational  writings  compiled  by 
various  organizations,  we  searched 
hurriedly  for  a  paper  to  convince 
our  little  Bolsheviki  tailor  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  Allied  cause. 
At  the  time,  we  couldn't  find  a 
thing  that  would  serve  our  pur- 
pose! 

Our  objective  in  this  case  was  a 
little  Russian  Jew  about  five  feet, 
one  inch  in  height,  who  has,  how- 
ever, just  as  much  "voice"  in  the 
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conduct  of  the  government  as  we 
have.  He  had  sympathized  with 
Germany  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  not  that  he  knew  Germany, 
but  because  imperial  Russia  had 
been  rough  on  him.  We'  would 
add  that  this  little  man  is  good- 
hearted,  honest,  and  altogether  lik- 
able, if  one  knows  and  likes  human 
beings  at  all. 

"Where  are  your  sympathies 
now,   Mr.   Bloomski?"   we  queried. 

"Ach!"  he  parried,  not  suspici- 
ously, perhaps,  because  he  has 
faith  in  "our"  good  intentions,  at 
least,  "I  don't  sympathize  at  all 
with  none  of  dem." 

We  didn't  immediately  follow 
with  a  statement  that  it  was  now 
his  duty  to  be  with  the  Allies  and 
America.  We  wanted  to  draw  him 
out. 

"Ach!  Id  vas  a  badt  var-all 
roundt,"  he  added,  "Dey  Us  all 
fighting  for  de  same  tings." 

Now,  there  you  are !  How  are  you 
going  to  meet  it?  You  who  know 
better?  Perhaps  it  is  well  that 
Trotzky  should  fall  and  with  him 
drag  the  war  along  and  ruin  a  na- 
tion. Perhaps  Prussian  autocracy 
has  performed  a  service  in  drawing 
a  clear  issue  between  the  influential 
fool  and  the  efficient  rascal,  for  the 
former  is  by  far  the  more  danger- 
ous. Except  for  our  fools  with 
their  following,  the  war  for  freedom 
would  have  been  won  long  ago. 

But  to  return  to  our  little  tailor. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  he  thinks 
wrong.  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  had 
recently  lectured  in  the  open  forum, 
where  he  was  free  to  sec  her  vari- 
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ous  poses  and  hear  her  declare  that 
the  Allies  were  no  more  fighting 
the  battle  of  democracy  than  the 
Prussians.  The  little  tailor  has  our 
sympathies.  At  least  Arnold  had 
his  grievances,  and  politicians  had 
robbed  him  of  his  merited  rewards 
for  gallant  services. 

Because  of  these  abuses  of  lib- 
erty, a  few  of  us  perhaps  have  lost 
some  of  our  faith  in  democracy — 
by  which  we  now  mean  universal 
suffrage.  But  all  Europe  lacked 
faith  in  representative  American 
democracy  from  the  start — even 
liberal  England,  whence,  as  Mr. 
Altschul  has  truly  pointed  out,  we 
have  derived  the  best  in  our  tradi- 
tions, politics,  and  government. 
Nevertheless,  today,  with  England, 
we  represent  the  oldest  established 
government.  The  other  great  and 
small  powers  now  at  war  date  their 
present  political  systems  back  to 
periods  which,  compared  to  ours, 
seem   parvenu! 

Representative     Democracy     vs. 
Socialism  AND  Communism 

This  brings  us  to  a  letter  on  the 
subject  of  "democracy" — our  form  of 
representative  democracy,  and  its  de- 
velopment. Mr.  A.  W.  Littlefield,  of 
Needham,  Massachusetts,  writes  in 
regard  to  some  views  previously  ex- 
pressed : 

"  'Representative  democracy'  is 
certainly  the  term  to  use.  It  includes 
both  elements  essential  to  popular 
self-government;  and  the  American 
people  need  to  become  aware  of  the 
distinction  and  the  inter-relationship. 
I  have  not  been  able,  for  a  long  time, 
to  think  clearly  about  'democracy^ 
except  by  using  the  term.  Democracy 
without  representation  becomes  anar- 
chy, leading  to  despotism ;  representa- 
tion without  democracy  leads  to  au- 


tocracy in  the  form  of  oligarchy. 
You,  yourself,  corrected  the  con- 
fusion between  'socialistic'  and  'com- 
munistic'. The  distinction  is  vital. 
Years  ago  I  pointed  out  to  one  of 
my  professors,  who  used  the  words 
interchangeably,  the  difference.  Com- 
munism means  common  property, 
socialism  would  get  rid  of  the  'in- 
dividual', supplanting  it  with  'society', 
ignoring  the  very  essential  distinc- 
tion between  things  private  and  things 
public.  Communism,  ignoring  'thine' 
and  'mine',  leads  straight  to  immor- 
tality, especially,  in  relation  to  ma- 
terial possessions.  Socialism,  con- 
fusing 'public'  and  'private',  and  tak- 
ing no  adequate  account  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  eminent  domain,  tends  to  de- 
stroy the  right  to  private  property 
and  personal  initiative,  and  to  throw 
public  affairs  into  irresponsible  hands. 
We  like  to  print  the  above  as  help- 
ing to  dear  up  some  matters  of 
terminology.  We  fancy  there  won't 
be  any  objections  raised  as  to  the 
first  part  of  the  quotation.  It  is  the 
latter  part  which  may  arouse  some 
differences  of  opinion,  whether  these 
differences  are  justified  or  not. 

"The  Politicai,  History  op 
Poi^nd" 

This  is  the  title  of  a  volume  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Levinski-Corwin.  It  tells 
the  story  of  a  most  unfortunate 
people.  Unhappily,  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently well  informed  on  Polish  his- 
tory to  pass  upon  this  narrative  and 
exposition.  Probably  very  few 
Americans  know  anything  atx>ut  the 
narrative  of  Poland,  albeit  not  a  few 
American  children  have  learned  the 
name  of  Kosciusko,  and  some  of  them 
have  recited  at  least  that  line  of 
Thomas  Campbell's  poem,  "And 
Freedom  shriek'd  as  Kosciusko  fell." 
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On  the  other  hand,  few  have  con- 
sidered the  poet's  hopeful  prophecy 
in  the  verse  preceding:  "Hope  for 
a  season  bade  the  world  farewell/' 
Perhaps  Poland  may  yet  be  free! 

Working  away  from  a  subject 
of  which  we  know  almost  nothing,  we 
would  turn  to  one  of  which  we 
know  at  least  something,  however 
little.  We  wonder  if  Mr.  Lavinski- 
Corwin  knows  that  a  number  of  Poles 
played  a  part  in  the  founding  of 
liberty  in  America,  some  ten  years 
and  more  before  the  coming  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock?  Our 
first  successful  Anglo-American  set- 
tlement welcomed  and  assimilated 
this  first  element  that  was  foreign 
or  alien  to  the  great  Anglo-Celtic 
representative  democracy  that  saw 
its  beginnings  at  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
in  1607. 

In  the  records  of  the  Virginia 
Court  held  at  London  in  1619 — the 
year  in  which  the  first  representative 
assembly  met  in  the  New  World, — 
is  found  this  entry: 

"The  Polonians  resident  in  Vir- 
ginia were  enfranchised  and  made  as 
free  as  any  inhabitant  there  whatso- 
ever, and  some  apprentices  were  to 
be  put  unto  them  so  that  their  skill 
in  making  pitch  and  tar  and  soap 
ashes  shall  not  die  with  them." 

Incidentally,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  two  of 
these  Poles  saved  the  life  of  the 
braggart  Captain  John  Smith  when 
he  was  about  to  be  captured  by  the 
"King  of  Paspahegh."  Smith  does 
not  give  anyone  but  himself  credit 
for  the  final  victory  over  the  Indian 
chief,  nor  does  he  include  the  Poles 
in  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  combat. 
Characteristically,  in  this  case,  as  in 
all  others,  he  slighted  those  who  did 
the  most  service,  for  which  reason 
the  record  of  our  First  Colony  has 
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been  obscured  for  all  these  years, 
seeing  that  Smith  was  the  historian 
licensed  by  an  autocratic  king  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  testimony  of  the 
popular  party. 

Where  American  History  Begiks 

The  above  leads  us  to  make  the 
statement  that  perhaps  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  Americans  to- 
day almost  unconsciously  b^n  our 
American  history  at  the  second  chap- 
ter in  lieu  of  the  first  Anglo-Ameri- 
can representative  democracy,  self- 
government,  and  popular  liberties 
were  founded  and  firmly  established 
at  Jamestown  from  1607  to  1619, 
and  not  first  at  Plymouth  Rock  in 
1620.  The  Plymouth  Colony  hap- 
pened to  become  a  separate  extension 
of  that  form  of  free  government  al- 
ready firmly  established  in  Virginia. 
The  Pilgrims  owe  their  patent  to  the 
Virginia  Company  in  London  and  it 
was  by  an  accident  that  they  did 
not,  as  intended,  land  within  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  Com- 
pany. 

In  this  crisis  in  the  life  of  world- 
freedom,  it  is  a  distinct  help  to  us 
to  recognize  that  America  had  its 
beginning  in  the  unity  of  progressive 
political  thought,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  beginning  too  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  the  shadow  of  religious 
intolerance  on  either  side  with  its 
accompan3ring  antagonism  and  differ- 
ences between  colony  and  mother 
country. 

Some  time  since,  indeed,  a  volume 
was  sent  us  for  review — a  large 
popular  "Story  of  the  United  States" 
for  young  people, — ^in  which  the 
writer  recognized  that  America  had 
some  kind  of  a  start  that  was  apart 
from  the  well-advertised  tradition 
of  Plymouth  Rock ;  but  she  dismissed 
this    banning    with    the    statement 
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that  it  didn't  amount  to  very  much 
and  that  its  historic  influence  was 
negligible.  Whereupon  all  that  part 
of  our  history  was  ignored  and  the 
"foundation  of  American  liberties" 
at  Plymouth  enlarged  upon  in  even 
more  than  the  customary  manner! 

The    Opotheosis   op   Agriculture 

The  reason  for  the  above  title  lay 
in  our  purpose  to  write  a  thesis  upon 
the  determination  of  the  undergradu- 
ates of  Wellesley  College  to  turn  the 
campus  into  a  truck  garden  or  fields 
of  grain  this  coming  summer.  We 
failed  to  get  further  because  the  task 
is  beyond  us.  Hence,  we  turned  to 
a  little  volume  just  jssued  by  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  entitled  "Garden 
Steps,"  by  Ernest  Cobb.  It  is  an 
illustrated"  book  for  children  and 
truly  "full  of  good  ideas." 

"Garden  Steps"  reminds  us  that, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  we  demanded 


the  charge  of  a  large  part  of  the 
family   garden.     So   great   was   our 
zest  and  industry  that  we  offered  a 
"prize"  for  the  discovery  of  a  single 
weed  which  might  attempt  to  choke 
the  fruit  of  our  youthful  husbandry. 
A  part  of  our  garden  was  devoted 
to     the     extensive     cultivation     of 
"spuds."  We  cultivated  these  "spuds" 
so  very  well  that  they  became  won- 
derful to  look  at.    Never  were  such 
magnificent    vines    grown    above    at 
the   expense   of   the   obscure  tubers 
beneath!     On   the   other   hand,    we 
should  have  fared  but  ill  for  pota- 
toes in  the  following  winter  had  not 
a  more  experienced   farmer  planted 
potatoes  elsewhere  on  the  place.    The 
plants  we  raised  had  exhausted  their 
energies  in  making  a   show.     Most 
of  the  poor  tubers  below  were  about 
the  size  of  walnuts.     No  doubt  we 
should  have  had  more  practical  re- 
sults had  we  had  a  juvenile  volume 
on    trucking,    such    as    Mr.    Cobb's 
"Garden  Steps." 


By  Henry  Sterling  Chapin  Organizer 


In  the  issue  for  November,  1917,  we 
described  the  record  books  of  Model- 
Store  practice  kept  by  Principal  F.  J. 
Arnold  of  Public  School  No.  100, 
Borough  of  Brooklyn,  New  York 
City  and  have  no  doubt -that  many 
principals  have  profited  by  the  use  of 
this  practical  system. 

We  are  again  indebted  to  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, who  is  now  in  charge  of  Public 
School  No.  1 18,  Borough  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York  City,  for  an  original  sug- 


gestion for  mounting  a  Model-Store 
that  is  desired  in  shelf  form  without 
taking  floor  space. 
He  writes  of  it  as  follows : 
"I  found  that  the  narrow  aisle 
spaces  in  many  class  rooms  would  not 
permit  the  store  to  be  set  up  on  the 
floor.  On  account  of  lack  of  storage 
space  I  also  found  that  the  necessary 
boxes  and  boards  could  not  be  located 
convenient  to  the  class  rooms.  I 
therefore  devised  the  scheme  of  sup- 
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porting  the  shelves  of  which  I  have 
made  a  pencil  drawing  on  the  attached 
sheet.  I  think  this  device  is  as  im- 
portant on  the  mechanical  side  as  you 
have  so  kindly  stated  that  my  system 
of  record  keeping  is  on  the  side  of 
presentation  and  use.  If  any  further 
information  is  desired  I  shall  most 
gladly  furnish  it.'' 

This  shelf  store  consists  of  three 
brackets  which  set  on  the  chalk  rail 
and  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  not 
tip  either  sidewise  or  forward  and 
back. 

These  can  be  spaced  about  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  any  three 
shelf  boards  available  and  can  there- 
fore be  adapted  to  any  blackboard 
space;  or,  with  cleats,  to  a  window 
sill  or  a  steam  radiator  or  any  other 
space  that  is  not  available  for  other 
purposes  but  which  provides  two  or 
three  inches  of  ledge  on  which  these 
brackets  can  hang.  A  rough  outline 
and  guide  to  the  construction  of  these 
brackets  is  shown  on  this  page. 

The  month  of  June  marks  the  end 
of  a  teiin  in  practically  all  schools 
and  by  the  time  this  issue  is  pub- 
lished the  Model-Store  will  again 
greatly  need  replenishment  by  all 
teachers  for  their  Fall  classes. 

Therefore  the  inventory  drills  be- 
ginning on  page  13  and  adapted  to 
every  grade  are  particularly  practical. 
By  means  of  these  drills  the  pupils 
that  have  had  Model-Store  practice 
gain  a  quick  acquaintance  with  the 
component  parts  of  the  store  so  that 
they  can  conduct  the  review  drills 
more  rapidly  and  the  practice  pro- 
vides the  teachers  with  a  ready-made 
list  of  the  fresh  and  useful  material 
that  is  on  hand. 

By  forwarding  one  (or  more)  of 
these  lists  to  the  Model-Store-Keep- 
ing Department  it  can  be  checked 
against  the  Ust  of  materials  that  have 
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been  sent  to  the  school  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  promptly  supply 
all  deficiencies. 

The  teacher  will  confer  a  favor 
upon  the  organizer  of  the  work  by 
considering  the  possibilities  of  the  use 
of  the  Drill  Bock  and  asking  for  any 
extra  copies  that  are  needed  for  their 
c(Mivenience  and  other  store  using 
classes. 


Side  view  of  one  support  of  a  set 
of  three. 

A,  B,  C — shelf  support. 

D — board  about  eight  inches  long, 
fitting  alQng  chalk  tray  of  black  board. 
E.  brace,  resting  against  wall  beneath 
black  board. 

The  length  of  (D)  prevents  the  tip- 
ping of  the  support  sidewise  while 
(E)  prevents  any  tipping  from  front 
to  back.  The  heavier  the  shelf  load, 
the  more  securely  are  (D)  and  (E) 
forced  against  their  supports. 

The  set  of  three,  supporting  three 
half  inch  boards,  makes  a  rigid,  light, 
easily  set  up  base  for  the  Model-Store. 
As  no  floor  space  and  only  about  a 
foot  of  aisle  space  is  occupied,  no  fire 
laws  are  violated. 


Fourth  year  teachers  will  find  Drill 
25  an  easy  demonstration  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  the  principles 
that  they  are  called  on  to  fix  in  the 
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minds  of  their  pupils,  viz.,  Least  Com- 
mon Multiple. 

Three-fourths  of  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  this  arithmetical  process  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  children  can  not 
conceive  any  practical  use  for  it  and 
it  looks  like  a  wholly  unnecessary 
exercise. 

The  show  window  plan  demon- 
strates one  practical  use  for  the  prin- 
ciple involved  and  as  they  are  all 
familiar  with  show  windows  it  appeals 
to  their  sense  of  art  and  decoration 
as  well  as  to  the  instinct  for  play ;  and 
time  spent  in  piling  the  boxes  ex- 
perimentally by  guess  work,  while  at 
first  seemingly  wasted,  is  usually  the 
most  effective  means  of  fixing  the 
lesson  in  their  minds  forever. 

For  those  who  have  no  Drill  Book 
available,  Drill  25  is  here  reproduced. 

Least  Common  Multiple 

(Teacher  measures  boxes  and  se- 
lects exact  materials  in  advance.) 

Teacher:  "Today  we  wish  to  ar- 
range a  neat  display  of  our  stock  of 
goods  just  like  a  show  window.  The 
boxes  are  of  different  sizes  but  we 
want  to  make  neat  piles  that  are  all 
the  same  height.  Remember  each 
pile  must  be  the  same  height  as  the 
others.  We  have  some  boxes  8  inches 
high,  some  12  inches  high,  and  others 
only  4  inches  high."  (Approximately) 

"What  is  the  size  of  the  lowest 
piles  that  will  be  of  one  height." 

Probably  no  one  will  be  able  to 
guess  this  without  help.  If  desired 
the  teacher  may  have  boxes  piled  ex- 
perimentally by  guess  work  of  differ- 
ent pupils,  developing  how  difficult 
it  is  to  find  this  out.  It  takes  a  little 
time,  but  the  impression  is  so  deep 
that  the  time  is  well  spent. 

Then  say :  "Do  you  remember  that 


we  have  had  quick  and  easy  methods 
of  finding  other  things  by  arithmetic  ? 
Now  we  wish  to  find  the  smallest 
number  that  will  exactly  contain 
12-8-4." 

"There  is  an  easy  way  to  figure  this 
out.  I  will  show  you  first  and  then 
you  can  prove  it  by  setting  up  the 
display." 

"What  are  the  prime  factors  of  the 
first  number,  12,"  (put  them  on  the 
board)  3x2x2. 

"What  are  the  prime  factors  of  8  ?" 
(put  them  on  the  board)  2x2x2 
directly  under  the  others. 

"What  are  the  prime  factors  of  4?" 
(put  them  on  the  board)  2x2  di- 
rectly under,  producing  the  following. 

12  =  2x2x3 
8  =  2x2x2 
4  =  2x2 

"Now  we  will  find  the  product  of 
all  the  prime  factors  that  are  not  re- 
peated. For  instance  we  will  take 
(always,)  all  those  that  occur  in  the 
largest  number,  viz.  2x2x3.  In 
the  next  we  find  in  duplicate  the  first 
two  above  but  the  third  number  is 
different,  it  is  a  2  instead  of  a  3,  so  we 
use  the  next  and  now  we  have  2x2 
X  3  X  2.  The  third  contains  no  num- 
ber not  found  in  the  other  numbers 
so  we  use  no  more  and  simply  find  the 
product  of  those  we  have  which  are 
2  X  2  X  3  X  2  =  24.  This  is  called  the 
least  common  multiple.  Therefore, 
if  we  make  our  display  24  inches  high 
all  the  piles  should  be  even,  no  matter 
how  many  boxes  are  in  each." 

"Let  us  prove  this.  We  will  ar- 
range these  boxes  on  our  counter  and 
make  sure." 

(Having  selected  pupils  make  the 
stacks  to  prove  this  result  Use 
several  other  combinations  of  num- 
bers also,  to  fix  this  principle  in 
memory.) 
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Special  Correspondence  Courses  in  Bookkeeping 

and  Business  Practice 


(AU  rights  reserved) 

By  Frank  Macdonald,  Chief  of  Staff,  The  Audit  and  System  Bureau  of 

New  York 

Genbbal  Coubse — Study  V. 


Before  proceeding  with  our  study 
for  this  month  let  us  consider  the  im- 
portance of  correct  bookkeeping  in 
connection  with  our  Country's  need 
at  the  present  time.  War  cannot  be 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion 
without  money.  Money  to  support 
the  war  must  be  gotten  from  the  na- 
tion at  large  and  the  nation  at  large 
means  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

IT  IS  VERY  RIGHT  AND 
PROPER  THAT  WE  EACH 
SHOULD  BE  ALLOWED  THE 
PRIVILGE  OF  CONTRIBUT- 
ING. IT  IS  THE  AUTHOR'S 
OPINION  THAT  EVERY  ONE 
SHOULD  BE  TAXED  NO  MAT- 
TER  HOW  SMALL  HIS  INCOME. 

We  entered  this  fight  to  uphold 
the  ideals  of  righteousness. 

This  is  no  more  a  commercial  war 
on  the  part  of  ourselves  and  our 
allies  than  was  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution or  our  Civil  War  or  the  con- 
tinual war  carried  on  from  day  to 
day  between  evil  and  righteousness. 

Our  Government  has  framed  a 
very  wise  and  just  Income  Tax  Law, 
the  more  I  study  it  the  greater  my 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
master-minds  instrumental  in  fram- 
ing it.  When  one  considers  the 
many,  many  kinds  of  business  exist- 
ing in  this  country  and  their  various 
ramifications,  one  appreciates  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  con- 
fronted the  framers  of  the  law. 
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The  Treasury  Department's  rulings 
handed  down  since  the  law  went  into 
effect  have  been  so  eminently  fair  and 
just  that  it  must  be  clear  to  us  all 
that  our  government  is  not  a  despotic 
one,  nor  is  it  a  paternal  one. 

IT  IS  TRULY  A  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  AND  FOR  THE  PEO- 
PLE. 

The  preparation  of  true  Income 
Tax  Returns  depends  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  books  of  a  business. 

It  is  unfair  to  overpay  as  well  as 
to  underpay  the  tax. 

If  a  large  number  of  overpayments 
were  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
made  and  a  large  number  of  under- 
pa}rments  were  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally made,  the  Government 
would  be  confused  and  the  plan  of 
taxation  would  be  nullified.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  form  a  prac- 
tical plan  for  obtaining  the  sorely 
needed  funds,  but  if  each  pays  his 
full  and  just  tax  as  required  by  the 
law,  no  more  and  no  less,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  tax  resources  and 
can  intelligently  frame  future  laws  or 
amend  existing  laws. 

I  therefore  believe  that  a  large 
measure  of  patriotism  may  be  truly 
expressed  by  the  keeping  of  correct 
records  of  accounts. 

The  Purchase  Book  as  outlined  in 
our  last  study  will  materially  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  Income  Tax  Re- 
turns. 
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It  allows  of  a  classification  of  pur- 
chases and  expenses  called  for  by  the 
law. 

In  order  that  the  Government  may 
verify  the  correctness  of  the  Income 
Tax  Returns  with  as  little  expense  as 
possible  it  is  our  duty  to  not  only 
keep  our  books  correct  but  to  file  the 
data  entering  into  them  in  a  very 
ready  reference  file. 

Inasmuch  as  perhaps  the  largest 
number  of  expense  entries  are  from 
purchase  invoices  let  us  consider  the 
best  manner  of  filing  them. 

Question  8—2,  HOW  MAY  PUR- 
CHASE INVOICES  BE  FILED 
THAT  THEY  MAY  BE  READILY 
LOCATED? 

There  are  two  systems  which  are 
generally  used,  namely  niunerical  and 
alphabetical. 

Each  of  these  systems  must  be 
further  divided  into  files  for  paid 
bills  and  files  for  unpaid  bills. 

When  the  niunerical  system  is  used 
the  unpaid  bills  are  kept  in  an  unpaid 
file  arranged  according  to  the  num- 
bers given  them  at  the  time  they  were 
entered  in  the  Purchase  Book.  The 
paid  bills  are  filed  in  a  paid  file  ar- 


ranged according  to  the  same  num- 
ber. 

With  this  system  in  use,  if  a  bill  is 
desired  reference  must  be  first  made 
to  the  Purchase  Book  to  find  the 
number  of  the  bill  wanted,  unless  a 
separate  card  index  is  kept  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  the  credi- 
tor's name,  a  card  for  each  creditor. 
The  number  of  each  invoice  received 
from  him  is  entered  on  his  card 
sometimes  with  additional  data  show- 
ing date  of  invoice  and  a  short  gen- 
eral description  of  the  purchase. 

The  Alphabetical  system  is  far 
more  desirable,  it  is  a  direct  filing 
system  and  avoids  much  extra  labor 
used  in  the  Numerical  System. 

As  will  be  explained  in  a  later 
study  many  purchase  invoices  are 
subject  to  discount  terms,  for  instance 
the  terms  may  be  3/10  E.  O.  M. 
which  means  that  the  bill  is  payable 
10  days  after  the  end  of  the  month 
in  which  received  and  if  paid  at  that 
time  a  discount  of  3%  may  be  de- 
ducted or,  it  may  read  3/10  meaning 
a  discount  of  3%  may  be  deducted 
if  the  bill  is  paid  within  10  days  of 
its  date. 


Advlsorj  Board. 

Tbomm  W.  Glmrdilll,  fornMr  Praldeiit  New 
Toric  OtU  BoMd  of  Sducatloii— W.  O.  Durand. 
TrmMmt  Steta  Fidflratkm  of  Dlitrtet  Boarda  of 
Bdneatloii  of  Now  Janaj— Frank  H.  Sommflr. 
Daan  of  Now  York  UnlTardlr  Iaw  School,  Pn^ 
dnt,  Newark,  N.  J.  Board  of  Bdiwatlon.  Bx- 
aeathra  Baerolary.  Hwrj  Sterling  Obapln.  Ooan- 
•rf.  Oeorie  W.  Harper,  Jr. 
eOdal  Pabllcatlon  Bdwcatlonal  FosndatloBe 


Considerable    interest   is   manifest 
not  only  in  New  York  but  throughout 


the  country  in  the  selection  of  a 
new  superintendent  for  New  York 
Schools.  The  committee  has  issued 
a  statement  upon  the  qualifications  of 
such  an  officer.  This  committee  con- 
sists of  the  following  gentlemen: 
John  Dewey  of  G>lumbia  University, 
Chairman;  Dean  Thomas  M.  Bal- 
liet  of  New  York  University,  Pro- 
fessor Stephen  P.  Duggan  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
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and  Professor  Frank  McMurry  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia.  A 
statement  regarding  this  important 
matter  is  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  10th  and  will  be  sug- 
gestive to  teachers  and  educators. 

"The  new  Board  of  Education  is 
to  elect  an  educator  to  the  most  im- 
portant educational  position  in  the 
United  States.  The  seriousness  of 
its  task  is  augmented  by  the  unusual 
demands  of  the  day.  Traditional 
education  had  shown  itself  unable 
to  meet  the  new  needs  of  society, 
and  was  on  the  threshold  of  radical 
change  when  the  world  war  broke 
out,  bringing  with  it  an  unusual  strain 
on  all  social  activities  and  special 
demands  on  our  educational  system. 
New  York  City,  with  its  cosmopoli- 
tan population,  presents  an  educa- 
tional problem  that  will  tax  the 
ability  of  the  most  gifted.  New  York 
is  entitled  to  the  best  there  is  in  edu- 
cational leadership.  It  will  be  a 
calamity  if  the  emergency  is  met  in 
a  narrow  or  provincial  spirit.  Every 
person  suggested  should  be  scrutin- 
ized in  the  light  of  the  most  search- 
ing tests. 

"Above  all,  does  his  record  show 
him  to  be  imbued  with  that  spirit 
which  the  war  has  revealed  as  the 
great  need  of  a  loyal  and  efficient 
democracy ;  does  he  put  foremost  the 
problems  of  forming  a  democratic 
citizenship,  that  type  of  socially- 
minded  citizen  who  regards  the  com- 
munity and  State  as  agencies  to  be 
served  rather  than  as  instruments  for 
self-advancement  and  for  display  of 
personal '  power?  Has  he  carried 
this  spirit  of  democratic  citizenship 
into  his  own  relations  with  the 
supervisory  and  teaching  force?  Has 
he  succeeded  in  developing  an  esprit 
de  corps  which  shows  that  he  has 
the  vigorous  and  sympathetic  per- 
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sonality  required  to  bring  harmony 
and  devotion  into  a  school  system  of 
22,000  teachers?  Has  he  made  rela- 
tion to  a  sound  democratic  citizen- 
ship the  criterion  of  all  his  policies, 
educational  and  administrative. 

"These  are  high  and  exacting  re- 
quirements. There  must  be  men  or 
women  within  or  without  the  dty 
school  system  who  measure  up  to 
them.  We  ask  for  methods  and 
ideals  in  the  search'  for  candidates 
and  examination  of  the  qualifications 
which  will  guarantee  that  the  officer 
chosen  is  the  best  one  available  and 
the  one  who  will  inspire  security 
and  confidence,  and  hope  in  the 
future  of  the  New  York  school  sys- 
tem among  the  teachers  and  the 
citizens  of  New  York  City." 


The  following  notes  are  from 
Manila  rq^rding  educational  ten- 
dencies in  our  Island  possessions: 

In  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  each 
municipality  there  are  from  four  to 
SIX  members  of  the  school  board,  as 
the  division  superintendent  may  de- 
termine, in  addition  to  the  president 
of  the  municipality,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber ex  officio.  Half  of  these  mem- 
bers, except  the  member  ex  officio, 
are  chosen  by  the  municipal  council 
and  one-half  by  the  division  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  the  province 
in  which  the  mtmicipality  is  located. 
One  of  the  elective  and  one  of  the 
appointive  members  are  women.  As 
a  rule,  these  organizations  do  not 
take  a  very  active  part  in  school 
affairs,  and  so  far  as  I  know  they 
have  not  co-operated  fn  any  respect. 
No  conventions  have  been  held  by 
them  and  no  provincial  or  Insular 
organizations  effected. 


Department  of  School  Board  Members  Asssodatioo,  Inc. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  OUR 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

It  seems  foolish  perhaps  to  reite- 
rate that  the  one  class  of  buildings 
which  should  always  be  well  de- 
signed is  that  which  comprises  the 
structures  erected  by  the  public  for 
public  use;  but  that  such  reitera- 
tion is  not  without  necessity  may 
be  observed  by  the  poverty  of  imag- 
ination displayed  in  most  of  the 
structures  erected  at  public  ex- 
pense. 

Beginning  with  the  towns  or 
small  cities,  the  first  subdivision  of 
this  class  is  the  schools;  there  is 
perhaps  no  special  section  of  the 
general  class  which  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  architecture  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  than  the  schools 
— first  because  they  are  very  many 
and  second  because  they  are  used 
by  our  citizens  in  their  formative 
period.  As  good  taste  and  good 
judgment  in  art  are  to  a  large  ex- 


tent dependent  upon  familiarity 
with  worth-while  examples  of  art, 
it  must  be  evident  that  our  school 
buildings  should  not  be  mere  fac- 
tories of  education  but  should  in 
themselves  be  cultural  stimuli.  The 
universities  have  realized  this,  not 
very  clearly  perhaps,  and  the  good 
university  buildings  may  be  due  as 
much  to  a  desire  to  outshine  other 
universities  as  to  a  desire  for  beauty 
as  an  element  of  education;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  cause  the  uni- 
versities as  a  class  are  erecting 
buildings  to  behold  which  is  an 
education.  Any  undergraduate  of 
Columbia  University  who  can  look 
upon  the  library  without  an  en- 
nobling sentiment  must  be  of  base 
material,  and  the  man  who  can 
spend  four  years  at  Princeton,  sur- 
rounded with  the  loveliest  college 
Gothic  architecture  in  the  world, 
and  graduate  untouched  by  it,  does 
not  deserve  the  opportunities  the 
college  has  offered  him. 

From  the  December  Number  of  Architec' 
ture,  published  by  Charles  Scribnet^s  Sons, 
New  York. 


Book  Mention  and  Review 


Macmili*an  &  Co. 

""The  Youth  and  the  Nation,  a  Guide 
to  Senrice,"  by  Harry  H.  Moore,  illus- 
trated, $1.25  net — ^a  book  intended  to 
arouse  a  wholesome  interest  among 
young  men  and  older  boys  of  college 
and  high  school  age  in  modem  social 
evils,  showing  them  how  these  evils 
may  be  combated  and  suggesting  voca- 
tional opportunites  in  the  warfare 
against  them. 

"The  Panama  Canal  and  International 
Trade  Competition,"  by  Lincoln  Hutch- 
inson of  the  University  of  California, 
$1.75  net — a  book  by  a  man  who  knows 
Latin  America  by  reason  of  his  official 


relations  there  and  also  through  his 
thoughtful  ability  to  interpret  present 
day  conditions,  relating  to  international 
trade. 

"The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work," 
by  Harold  W.  Foght,  $1.40  net. 

"The  History  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry," in  Macmillan's  Commercial 
series  written  by  Cheesman  A.  Herrick, 
President  of  Girard  College,  a  compre- 
hensive illustrated  book  covering  world 
wide  topics  relating  to  trade. 

"Thoughts  on  Education  from  Mat- 
thew Arnold,"  edited  by  Leonard  Hux- 
ley— a  book  that  will  not  become  out 
of  date  but  which  should  be  in  every 
teacher's  library. 
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"Old  Time  Schools  and  School 
Books,"  by  Clifton  Johnson,  author  of 
"American  Highways  and  Byways" — 
one  of  the  most  attractively  illustrated 
school  books  of  which  we  have  knowl- 
edge. 

"The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement," 
by  John  M.  Brewer,  $1.25  net,  dealing 
with  the  problems  and  probabilities  of 
vocational  guidance  from  the  most  re- 
cent point  of  view. 

"Education  for  the  Needs  of  Life,"  by 
Irving  Elgar  Miller,  $1.25  net,  a  text- 
book in  the  principles  of  education, 
written  for  use  in  elementary  classes  in 
normal  schools  and  colleges^  as  well  as 
for  institutes' and  reading  circles. 

"Nationalism,"  by  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore,  price  $1.25.  This  book  deals 
with  nationalism  in  contrast  between 
the  West  and  the  East  and  treats  the 
subject  b^  the  winner  of  the  Nobel 
prize  which  created  more  discussion 
perhaps    than    any    subject    the    author 

Presented    in    his    recent    visit    to    the' 
Fnited  Sutes. 

Yau  Univbbsity  Psess 

"The  Method  of  Henry  James,"  by 
Joseph  Warren  Beach,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, $2.00  net — a  searching  study  of  the 
technique  of  Henry  James  regarding 
the  art  of  fiction  and  tracing  his  meth- 
ods through  his  novels. 

"Industrial  Leadership,"  by  H.  L. 
Gantt,  $1.00  net — ^being  a  comprehension 
of  the  Page  lectures  delivered  at  Yale 
University,  a  presentation  of  the  most 
successful  principles  in  scientific  man- 
agement, and  the  requirements  for  lead- 
ership in  the  administration  of  indus- 
trial enterprises. 

DouBi^CDAY,  Page  &  Co. 

"The  Cavalry  of  the  Clouds,"  by  Cap- 
tain Allen  Bott,  M.  C,  price  $1.25— one 
of  the  few  fascinating  books  dealing 
with  aerial  warfare. 

"Boy  Woodburn,"  by  Alfred  Ollvant, 
author  of  "Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  $1.40 
net — a  story  that  no  boy  should  miss. 
The  book  is  dedicated  to  The  Mother 
of  Laughter. 

"The  Diary  of  a  Nation—the  War 
and  How  We  Got  Into  It,"  by  E.  S. 
Martin  of  "Life,"  $1.50  net— showing 
the  record  of  the  formation  of  Ameri- 
can opinion  during  the  first  three  years 
of  the  war. 

"Comrades  in  Courage,"  by  Lieut 
Antoine  Redier,  translated  by  Mrs.  Philip 
Duncan  Wilson,  pice  $1.40  net— one  of 
the  notable  French  books  of  heroism 
and  adventure  brought  out  by  the  war. 
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"Simba,"  by  Stewart  Edward  White, 
$1.40  net — a  book  of  hunting,  travel  and 
adventure  by  a  master  traveler  and 
hunter. 

"The  Fallacy  of  the  German  State 
Philosophy,"  by  George  W.  Creel 
price  fifty  cents — a  masterly  treatise  on 
the  way  a  nation  may  fail  when  it 
thinks  it  is  succeeding. 

"Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Di- 
plomacy," by  Ralph  W.  Page,  $125— 
one  of  the  latest  books  giving  the  read- 
er indispensable  facts  connected  with 
our  relations  with  England,  France, 
Russia  and  Germany.  The  Ixiok  shows 
how  the  revolution  gave  us  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  with  the  picture  of  Ger- 
man relations  before  the  war,  and  Ger- 
many's attempts  to  get  a  foothold  in 
the  Caribbean.  A  vital  book  for  all 
those  interested  in  Pan-Americanism. 

"A  Kentucky  Warbler,"  by  James 
Lane  Allen,  $1.25  net— a  tale  by  the 
author  of  "The  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  of 
the  Blue-giass  country,  narrating  the 
way  in  which  a  young  hero  wanders 
away  after  a  bird's  note  to  find  romance 
and  the  key  to  his  own  nature. 

Gboigs  H.  Doean  Co 

"Naval  Power  in  the  War,"  by 
Charles  Clifford  Gill,  Lieut-Commander 
U.  S.  N.,  $1.25  net— a  book  for  the  gen- 
eral reader  as  well  as  for  the  profession- 
al already  adopted  by  the  Academic 
Board  of  the  United  States  Academv 
for  use  in  the  history  courses  of  mid- 
shipmen. Chapters  on  the  submarine 
operations  are  of  unusual  interest. 

"The  Bloodless  War,"  by  Ezio  M. 
Gray,  translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Bernard  Miall,  price  $1.00  net— giving 
an  inkling  of  the  internal  situation  in 
Italy  which  has  affected  so  directly 
that  country's  history  in  the  war. 

ROBEKT  M.  McBuDS  &  Co. 

"Historical  Backgrounds  of  the  Great 
War,"  by  Frank  J.  Adkins,  $1.25  net- 
one  of  the  best  expressions  of  the  un- 
derlying causes  of  the  conflict  This 
book  has  been  placed  in  all  of  the 
United  States  army  cantonment  libra- 
ries. 

"Bible  Study  in  the  Work  of  Life," 
by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper,  $1.00  net 
— a  1918  publication,  on  applied  Chris- 
tianity, with  suggested  analysis  and 
methods  for  use  by  students,  business 
men  and  teachers.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  to  make  the  Bible  usable  in 
every  day  life  by  the  modem  man  of 
the  world. 

"Twinkletoes,"  by  Thomas  Burke, 
$1.35  net— a  book  by  the  "new  Kipling," 
Contmued  on  Pagt  572 
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The  Poison  Growth  of  Prussianism 

By  Otto  H.  Kahn 


A  FEW  days  ago,  January,  1918, 
President  Wilson  once  more 
spoke  to  this  nation  and  to  the 
world  in  a  great  and  noble  message 
of  splendid  vision — ^holding  up  a 
veritable  beacon  light  of  right  and 
justice  for  all  peoples. 

We  all  pray  with  eager  and  earnest 
hope  that  the  German  people  will 
recognize  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
that  lofty  utterance  and  that,  casting 
aside  the  odious  leadership  of  the 
militarists,  they  will  grasp  the  hand 
stretched  out  to  them  in  such  gener- 
ous and  unselfish  meaning. 

Even  as  I  speak  the  leaven  of  that 
great  message  may  be  working  in 
Germany  with  potent  effect.  I  have 
no  information  other  than  what  you 
all  have,  but  I  hope  I  am  not  over- 
sanguine  in  giving  heed  to  a  feeling 
that  some  parts  of  what  I  am  going  to 
say  are  perhaps  in  process  of  being 
superseded  by  events  that  may  be 
forming. 

Let  us  all  trust  that  it  be  so,  and 
that  we  may  soon  be  enabled  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  harsh  accents  of  ar- 
raignment and  enmity  the  feelings 
and  the  language  of  peaceful  inter- 
course and  of  that  new  relationship 
which  -the  President's  leadership  is 
seeking  to  bring  about  amongst  all  the 
nations. 

But  until  that  "consummation  de- 
voutedly  to  be  wished"  is  attained, 


let  us  take  care  lest  we  permit  the 

hope  of  it  to  diminish  our  effort  or  to 

weaken  our   determination.    Neither 

hope  nor  any  other  motive  or  influence 

must  be  suffered  for  one  moment  to 

divert  us  from  the  stem  and  resdute 

pursuit,  to  the  utmost  of  ctor  capacity, 

of  our  high  and  solemn  purpose  as 

it  has  been  proclaimed  in  the  gfreat 

message  of  America's  spokesman  and 

leader. 

♦    «    ♦ 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tions that  I  shall  discuss,  I  must  apol- 
ogize for  using  the  personal  pronoun 
a  good  deal  more  than  would  seem 
consonant  with  due  modesty.  My  ex- 
cuse is  that  whatever  weight  my  ob- 
servations may  have  with  you,  lies 
mainly  in  the  fact  that  I  am  of  Ger- 
man birth,  that  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  I  kept  in  close  touch  with 
German  men  and  affairs,  that  I  loved 
the  old  Germany  and  that  the  conclu- 
sions which  I  am  about  to  state  I  have 
reached  in  grief  and  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

For  these  reasons,  also,  what  I 
shall  say  from  personal  knowledge 
and  observation  and  in  a  personal 
way  may  have  some  effect  upon  those 
among  my  fellow  citizens  of  my  own 
blood  whose  eyes  may  not  have  been 
opened  fully  to  the  difference  between 
the  Germany  they  knew  and  the  Ger- 
many of  1914,  and  who,  owing  to  in- 
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suiiicient  and  incorrect  information, 
may  not  yet  have  discerned  with  en- 
tire clearness  the  path  of  right  and 
duty  nor  perceived  the  true  inward- 
ness of  the  unprecedented  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  the  world. 

II. 

The  world  has  been  hurt  within 
these  past  three  years  as  it  was  never 
hurt  before.  In  the  gloomy  and  ac- 
cusing procession  of  infinite  sorrow 
and  pain  which  was  started  on  that 
thrice  accursed  day  of  July,  1914,  the 
hurt  inflicted  on  Americans  of  Ger- 
man decent  takes  its  tragically  right- 
ful place. 

The  iron  has  entered  our  souls.  We 
have  been  wantonly  robbed  of  invalu- 
able possessions  which  have  ccxne 
down  to  us  thru  the  centuries;  we 
have  been  rendered  ashamed  of  that 
in  which  we  took  pride ;  we  have  been 
made  the  enemies  of  those  of  our  own 
blood ;  our  very  names  carry  the  sound 
of  a  challenge  to  the  world. 

Surely  we  have  all  too  valid  a  title 
to  rank  amongst  those  most  bitterly 
aggrieved  by  Prussianism,  and  to  align 
ourselves  in  the  very  forefront  of 
those  who  in  word  and  deed  are  fight- 
ing to  rid  the  world  forever  of  that 
nmlignant  growth. 

Heaven  knows,  I  do  not  want,  by 
anything  I  may  be  sa3ring  or  doing, 
to  add  one  ounce  to  the  burden  of 
the  world's  execration  which  rests  al- 
ready with  crushing  weight  upon 
the  rulers  of  Germany  and  their  mis- 
guided people.  Nor  do  I  seek  for- 
giveness for  my  German  birth  by 
demonstrative  zeal  in  action  or  speech. 

I  was  and  am  proud  of  the  great 
inheritance  which  came  to  me  as  a 
birthright  and  of  the  illustrious  con- 
tributions which  the  German  people 
have  made  to  the  imperishable  assets 
of  the  world.    Until  the  outbreak  of 


the  war  in  1914,  I  maintained  dose 
and  active  personal  and  business  re- 
lations in  Germany.  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  the  leadiii|r 
personages  of  the  country.  I  served 
in  the  German  army  thirty  years  ago. 
I  took  an  active  interest  in  f urAerin^ 
German  art  in  America. 

I  do  not  apdpgize  for,  nor  am  I 
ashamed  of,  my  Ciennan  Urth.  But  I 
am  ashamed — ^Utterly  and  grievously 
ashamed — of  the  Germany  which 
stands  convicted  before  the  high  tri- 
bunal of  the  world's  public  opinion  of 
having  planned  and  willed  war ;  of  the 
revolting  deeds  ccxnmitted  in  Belgium 
and  northern  France,  of  the  infamy 
of  the  Lusitania  murders,  of  innumer- 
able violations  of  The  Hague  conven- 
tion and  the  law  of  nations,  of  abom- 
inable and  perfidious  plotting  in 
friendly  countries  and  shameless  abuse 
of  their  hospitality,  of  crime  heaped 
upon  crime  in  hideous  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  men. 

I  cherish  the  memories  of  my  youth, 
but  these  very  memories  make  me  cry 
out  in  pain  and  wrath  against  those 
who  have  befouled  the  spiritual  soil 
of  the  old  Germany,  in  which  they 
were  rooted. 

I  revere  the  high  ideals  and  fine  tra- 
ditions of  that  old  Germany  and  the 
time-honored  conceptions  of  right 
conduct  which  my  parents  and  the 
teachers  of  my  early  youth  bade  me 
treasure  thruout  life,  but  all  the  more 
burning  is  my  resentment,  all  the  more 
deeply  grounded  my  hostility,  ^[ainst 
the  Prussian  caste,  who  trampled 
those  ideals,  traditions  and  concep- 
tions in  the  dust. 

Long  before  the  war,  I  had  come  to 
lodk  upon  Prussianism  as  amongst 
the  deadliest  poison  growths  that  ever 
sprang  from  the  soil  of  the  spirit  of 
man. 

When  the  war  broke  out  m  Europe* 
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when  Belgium  was  invaded,  I 
searched  my  conscience  and  my 
judgment  in  sorrow  and  anguish, 
the  powerful  voice  of  blood  argu- 
ing against  the  still,  small  voice  of 
right. 

And  it  became  clear  to  me 
to  the  point  of  solerim  and 
unshakeable  conviction  that  Prus- 
sianism, in  mad  infatuation,  had  com- 
mitted the  crowning  sin  of  outraging 
and  defying  the  conscience  of  tihe 
world  and  of  challenging  right  to  mor- 
tal combat  against  might  and  that  the 
cause  which  the  Allies  were  defending 
was  our  cause,  because  it  was  the 
cause  of  peace,  humanity,  justice  and 
liberty  (aye,  liberty,  even  tho  Russia, 
then  under  autocratic  rule,  happened 
to  be  arrayed  on  that  side,  and  even 
tho  diplomats  and  rulers  made  that 
sacred  cause  the  basis  and  excuse  for 
territorial  barter  and  trade  and  spoils 
hunting). 

In  accordance  with  this  conviction, 
I  have  acted  and  spoken  ever  since, 
but  I  did  not  feel  that  it  would  be 
either  right  or  fitting  for  me  publicly 
to  state  and  agitate  my  views  as  long 
as  our  country  was  neutral. 

Now,  America,  the  never-defeated, 
has  thrown  her  sword  into  the  scale, 
because  to  do  so  was  indispensable 
for  the  vindication  of  the  basis  and 
elementary  principles  of  right  and 
peace  among  the  nations,  no  less  than 
for  our  own  honor  and  our  own 
safety,  the  preservation  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  very  destiny. 

To  co-operate  towards  the  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  war  is  the  one 
and  supreme  duty  of  every  American, 
regardless  of  birth,  of  sympathies  and 
of  political  views.  The  American  of 
German  descent  who,  in  this  time  of 
test  and  trial,  does  not  serve  the  land 
of  his  adoption  with  the  utmost  meas- 
ure of    single-minded    devotion    and 


with  every  ounce  of  his  power,  per- 
jured himself  when  he  took  his  oath 
of  alliance  and  proves  himself  guilty 
of  treacherous  duplicity. 

Thank  Heaven,  the  number  of  those 
lukewarm  in  their  patriotism,  or  fail- 
ing in  loyalty,  is  very  small  indeed, 
far  too  small  to  affect  the  record  of 
Americans  of  German  birth  for  good 
citizenship  and  service  to  the  country 
in  peace  and  war. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
overwhelming  majority,  indeed  all  but 
an  insignificant  minority,  meant  what 
they  said  when  they  swore  full  and 
sole  allegiance  to  America,  that  they 
will  prove  themselves  wholly  worthy 
of  the  high  privilege  of  citizenship 
and  of  the  generous  trust  of  their  na- 
tive fellow  citizens  and  that  they  will 
not  fail  or  falter  under  any  test  what- 
soever. 

We  will  not  permit  the  blood  in  our 
veins  to  drown  the  conscience  in  our 
breast.  We  will  heed  the  call  of  honor 
beyond  the  call  of  race. 

It  is  hard  indeed,  for  us  to  arraign 
publicly  the  country  from  which  we 
sprang  and  to  turn  against  our  own 
kith  and  kin,  however  deep  our  de- 
testation of  their  wrongdoing  under 
the  spiritual  and  actual  sway  of  the 
Prussian  caste  and  however  sincere 
our  allegiance  to  America.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  by  all  fair-minded 
men  that  right  thinking  persons  will 
shrink  from  so  speaking  and  acting 
as  to  lay  themselves  open  to  the  ac- 
cusation of  being  time-servers  or  pop- 
ularity seekers,  and  to  expose  their 
motives  to  misconstruction. 

These  scruples  are  honorable,  and 
they  are  felt  by  many  whose  patriotic 
loyalty  and  devotion  are  beyond  all 
question.  But,  to  my  thinking,  they 
are  stamped  out  by  the  iron  tread  of 
the  times. 

I  believe  that  we  should  speak  out, 
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we  Americans  of  German  birth,  be- 
cause we  have  been  misrepresented 
to  our  fellow  citizens  and  to  the  world 
by  a  small  minority  of  professional 
spokesmen  and  pernicious  agitators, 
by  no  means  all  of  German  birth. 

We  must  protect  the  German  name., 
as  far  as  it  is  in  our  keeping,  in 
America,  if,  alas,  we  cannot  protect 
it  elsewhere. 

It  has  always,  and  rightly,  been  an 
honored  name  here,  and  those  who 
bore  it  have  ever  done  their  full  share 
for  the  common  weal,  in  the  works  of 
peace  no  less  than  in  every  crisis  of 
the  Nation's  history.  Let  us  do  what 
in  us  lies  to  preserve  the  names  we 
bear  in  honor  and  good  standing 
amongst  our  fellow  citizens. 

I  believe  that  we  should  speak  out, 
because  our  voices  may  reach  the  ear 
and  the  conscience  of  the  German  peo- 
ple when  no  other  voices  can,  and  be- 
cause they  will  reach  the  ear  of  its 
rulers.  These,  I  know,  counted  upon 
the  moral,  if  not  the  actual,  support  of 
the  German-bom  in  America  to  the 
extent,  at  least,  of  preventing  our 
joining  the  war,  and  now,  when  we 
have  joined,  they  count  upon  that 
support  to  agitate  for  an  inconclusive 
and  unrighteous  peace. 

I  believe  that  we  should  speak  out 
to  convince  our  native-bom  fellow 
citizens  that  our  fundamental  concept 
tions  of  right  and  wrong  are  like 
theirs,  that  the  taint  of  Germany  is 
not  in  the  blood,  but  in  the  system  of 
ndership,  that  we  are  with  them  and 
of  them  whole-heartedly,  single-mind- 
edly  and  unreservedly;  because  if  we 
failed  in  conveying  to  them  that  con- 
viction in  the  hour  of  our  common 
country's  stress  and  trial,  there  would 
ensue  the  calamity  of  a  spiritual,  if 
not  an  actual,  breach  between  them 
and  us  which  it  would  take  a  genera- 
tion to  heal. 
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III. 

There  are  some  of  you,  probaUy, 
who  will  still  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Germany  you  knew  can  be 
guilty  of  the  crimes  which  have  made 
it  an  outlaw  amongst  the  nati(His.  But 
do  you  know  mbdem  Germany?  Un- 
less you  have  been  there  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  not  once  or 
twice,  but  at  regular  intervals;  unless 
you  have  looked  below  the  glittering 
surface  of  the  marvelous  material  pro- 
gress and  achievement  and  seen  how 
the  soul  of  Germany  was  being  eaten 
away  by  the  virulent  poison  of  Pms- 
sianism ;  unless  you  have  watched  and 
followed  the  appalling  transformation 
of  German  mentality  and  morality  un- 
der the  nefarious  and  puissant  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood  of  power- 
worship,  you  do  not  know  the  Ger- 
many of  this  day  and  generation. 

It  is  not  the  Germany  of  old,  the 
land  of  our  affectionate  remembrance. 
It  is  not  the  Germany  which  men  now 
of  middle  age  or  over  knew  in  flieir 
youth.  It  is  not  the  Germany  of  the 
first  Emperor  William,  a  modest  and 
God-fearing  gentleman.  It  is  not  the 
Germany,  even,  of  Bismarck,  man  of 
blood  and  iron  tho  he  was,  who  had 
builded  a  stmcture  which,  whilst  not 
founded  on  liberty,  yet  was  capable 
and  gave  promise  of  going  down  into 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  exam- 
ples of  enli|^tened  and  even  benefi- 
cent autocracy;  who,  in  the  con- 
templative and  mellowed  wisdom 
of  his  old  age,  often  warned  the 
nation  against  the  very  spirit 
which,  alas,  came  to  have  sway 
over  it,  and  against  the  vary  war 
which  that  spirit  unchained. 

The  Germany  which  brought  upon 
the  world  the  intneasurable  disaster 
of  this  war,  and  at  whose  monstrous 
deeds  and  doctrines  the  civilized  na- 
tions of  the  earth  stand  aghast,  started 
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into  definite  being  less  than  thirty 
years  ago.  I  can  almost  lay  my  finger 
upon  the  date  and  circumstances  of 
its  ill-omened  advent. 

Less  than  thirty  years  ago,  a  "new 
course"  was  flamboyantly  proclaimed 
by  those  in  authority,  and  the  term 
"new  course"  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  With  it  and  from  it  there  came 
a  truly  marvelous  quickening  of  the 
energies  and  creative  abilities  of  the 
nation,  a  period  of  material  achieve- 
ment and  of  social  progress,  in  short, 
a  national  forward  movement  almost 
unequalled  in  history.  The  world 
looked  on  in  admiration,  perhaps  not 
entirely  free  from  a  tinge  of  envy. 
Germany  was  conquering  the  earth  by 
peaceful  penetration ;  and  no  one  stood 
in  its  way.  It  had  free  access  to  all 
the  seas  and  all  the  lands. 

But  with  that  "new  course"  and 
from  it  there  also  came  a  new  god, 
a  false  and  evid  god.  He  exacted  as 
sacrifices  for  his  altars  the  time-hon- 
ored ideals  of  the  fathers,  and  other 
hig^  and  noUe  things.  And  his  com- 
mands were  obeyed. 

There  came  upon  the  German  peo- 
ple a  whole  train  of  new  and  baneful 
influences  and  impulses,  formidably 
stimulatii^  as  a  powerful  drug.  There 
came,  amongst  other  evils,  nttiterialism 
and  covetousness  and  irreligion ;  over- 
weening arrogance,  an  impatient  con- 
tempt for  the  rights  of  the  weak,  a 
mania  for  world  dominion,  and  a  verit- 
able lunacy  of  power  worship.  There 
came  also  a  fixed  and  irrational  dis- 
trust of  the  intentions  of  other  na- 
tions, for  the  evil  which  had  crept  into 
their  own  souls  made  them  see  evil  in 
others,  and  that  distrust  was  nur- 
tured carefully  and  deliberately  by 
those  in  authority. 

And,  finally,  there  came  "the  day" 
in  which  the  "new  course"  fatally  and 
inevitably,  was  bound  to  culminate. 


There  came  the  old  temptation,  as  old 
as  humanity  itself.  The  Tempter  took 
the  Prussian  and  Prussianized  rul- 
ers up  a  high  mountain  and  showed 
them  all  the  riches  and  power  of 
the  world.  Showed  them  the  great 
countries  and  capitals  of  the  earth 
teeming  with  peaceful  labor — Brus- 
sels, Paris,  London,  aye,  and  New 
York,  and  told  them:  "Look  at 
these.  Use  your  power  ruthlessly 
and  they  are  yours."  And  those 
rulers  did  not  say:  "Get  thee  be- 
hind me,  Satan;"  but  they  said: 
"Lead  on,  Satan,  and  we  shall  fol- 
low thee."  And  follow  him  they 
did,  and  brought  upon  the  green 
earth  the  red  ruin  of  hell. 

And  with  rejoicing  they  greeted 
"the  day."  It  was  to  bring  them, 
as  one  German  in  an  important 
position  here  expressed  it  to  me,  in 
August,  1914,  "a  merry  war  and 
victory  before  the  year  is  out." 

IV 

Truly  history  affords  no  parallel 
to  the  spiritual  poisoning  and  the 
resulting  horrible  transmutation  of 
a  whole  people,  such  as  Prussian- 
ism  wrought  in  the  incredibly 
short  period  of  one  generation.  Nor 
would  I  believe  that  such  a  dread- 
ful phenomenon  could  possibly 
take  place  were  it  not  for  the  evi- 
dence of  my  own  eyes  and  my  own 
ears. 

My  observations  led  me  to  think, 
however,  that  Prussianism  had 
reached  the  crest  of  its  influence 
some  years  before  the  war  and  that 
liberal  tendencies  were  beginning 
to  make  headway  against  it. 

There  were  many  men  in  Ger- 
many before  the  war  who  were 
opposed  to  and  saw  the  dangers 
arising  from  militarist  ambition 
and  jingo  teaching  and  raised  their 
voices    against    them    in    warning. 
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There  was  the  ever-increasing  So- 
cialist vote  which,  although  Social- 
ism in  the  German  Empire  does  not 
mean  what  it  means  in  Russia  and 
amongst  the  extremists  in  our 
country,  did  mean  opposition  to 
Junker  methods  and  reactionary 
tendencies. 

I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
very  growth  and  spread  of  that 
liberal  spirit  did  not  have  some  in- 
fluence in  causing  the  militarist 
clique  to  precipitate  the  war,  as 
throughout  history  autocracy  has 
resorted  frequently  to  the  unity- 
compelling  force  of  war  in  order  to 
arrest,  divert  and  thwart  liberalism 
and  independence. 

To  deceive  the  German  people, 
and  steel  them  to  patriotic  determi- 
nation and  sacrifice,  the  Prussian 
rulers  and  their  spokesmen  afiirmed 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
have  kept  re-affirming  ever  since 
with  nauseating  reiteration  and  dis- 
gusting hypocrisy,  that  theirs  was  a 
defensive  war^  forced  upon  them  by 
wicked  and  envious  neighbors.  A 
defensive  war,  indeed! 

Years  before  the  war,  Nietzche, 
than  whom  no  man  had  greater  in- 
fluence in  shaping  the  trend  of 
German  thought  in  the  past  thirty 
years,  wrote: 

"You  shall  love  peace  as  a  means 
to  prepare  for  new  wars.  You  say 
that  a  good  cause  may  hallow  even 
war,  but  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  a 
good  war  which  hallows  every 
cause." 

On  July  29,  1914,  the  well  in- 
formed German  newspaper,  "Vor- 
waerts,"  declared: 

"The  camarilla  of  war-lords  is 
working  with  absolutely  unscrup- 
ulous means  to  carry  out  their  fear- 
ful designs  to  precipitate  a  world 
war." 
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In  October,  1914,  three  months 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Max- 
imilian Harden,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  influential  of  German 
publicists,  wrote: 

"Let  us  renounce  those  miserable 
efforts  to  excuse  the  actions  of 
Germany  in  declaring  war.  It  is 
not  against  our  will  that  we  have 
thrown  ourselves  into  this  gigantic 
adventure.  The  war  has  not  been 
imposed  upon  us  by  others  and  by 
surprise.  We  have  willed  the  war. 
It  is  our  duty  to  will  it  We  de- 
cline to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
of  united  Europe.  We  reject  its 
jurisdiction.  One  principle  alone 
counts  and  no  other— one  principle 
which  contains  and  sums  up  all  the 
others — might,** 

I  could  go  on  for  hours  quoting 
similar  views  and  sentiments  from 
the  utterances  of  leading  German 
writers  and  educators  before  and 
since  the  war.  It  is  worth  men- 
tioning, though,  that  Maximilian 
Harden  has  seen  a  new  light,  and 
for  some  time  has  been  courage- 
ously speaking  and  writing  in  a 
very  different  strain.  There  are  a 
number  of  influential  men  in  Ger- 
many who,  like  him,  have  under- 
gone a  change  of  mind  and  heart. 
Strong  and  outspoken  assertions  of 
liberal  sentiment  and  independent 
aspirations  have  found  utterance  in 
that  country  in  the  course  of  the 
last  six  months,  such  as  have  not 
been  heard  within  its  frontiers 
these  many  years. 

A  defensive  war!  There  are  cer- 
tain telegrams  from  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Minister  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  the  British  Ambas- 
sador in  Germany,  sent  during  the 
week  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe,  which  even  to  this 
day  are  unknown  in  Germany,  as 
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they  were  never  permitted  to  be 
published.  In  these  messages  the 
British  Foreign  Minister  went 
almost  on  his  knees  to  beg  Ger- 
many to  consent  to  a  conference  in 
order  to  avoid  war. 

He  went  to  the  utmost  limits  in 
promising  benevolent  consideration 
for  Germany's  viewpoint  and 
wishes,  then  and  in  the  future,  and 
he  stated  that  if  Germany  would 


put  forward  any  reasonable  propo- 
sition honestly  calculated  to  main- 
tain peace,  England  would  support 
it  with  all  of  its  influence,  and  if 
France  and  Russia  would  not  fall 
in  line  England  would  promptly 
separate  itself  from  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

These  overtures  and  pleas  met 
with  no  response  from  the  Masters 
of  Germany,    They  declared  war. 
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By  WiixiAM  Chahi«ss  O'Donneu,  Jr. 
(Directeur  Foyer  du  Soldat — ^With  the  Fourth  French  Army  in  France.) 


ONE  who  has  been  to  Paris  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  recalling 
the  Place  du  Theatre  Frangais 
where  stands  that  historic  temple 
of  art  and  amusement  in  which 
generations  of  playgoers  have  wit- 
nessed the  best  productions  French 
genius  could  create,  and  where 
nightly  the  long  files  of  early  com- 
ers may  be  seen  intent  on  getting 
their  choice  of  the  least  expensive 
seats.  Opposite  the  Theatre  Fran- 
gais  the  Place  opens  out  into  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli  with  the  fascinating 
arcade  on  one  side  and  the  famous 
Jardin  des  Tuileries  on  the  other. 
It  may  also  be  recalled  that  the 
Place  du  Theatre  Frangais  is  the 
radiating  centre  of  other  thorough- 
fares. Here  the  Avenue  dc 
rOpera  begins  and  next  to  it  the 
Rue  de  Richelieu.  Thus  we  are  able 
to  locate  exactly  the  Royal  Palace 
Hotel  on  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de 
Richelieu  nearest  the  theatre.  The 
name  of  the  hotel  boldly  graven  on 


the  front  of  the  building  is  now 
partly  obscured  by  a  conspicuous 
sign  bearing  in  large  gilt  letters 
the  words 

"American  University  Union." 
The  first  significance  of  this  sign 
is  that  there  has  been  established  a 
rendezvous  for  American  collie 
men  whose  army  affiliations  or 
other  interests  have  brought  them 
to  Paris.  It  is  a  pleasure  indeed  to 
find  in  such  handsome  quarters, 
and  so  conveniently  situated,  an 
organization  that  has  practically 
transported  our  most  popular  form 
of  club  life  from  America  to  the 
French  capital.  If  the  American 
University  Union  did  nothing  more 
than  to  create  this  familiar  atmos- 
phere for  "our  boys  abroad"  it 
would  be  entitled  to  recognition  as 
a  contribution  to  the  success  of 
the  "Amex"  forces.  Our  men  are  a 
finely  tempered  type,  especially 
those  who  have  had  the  advantages 
of  a  scholastic  training.  They  react 
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most  favorably  to  the  solace  of  the 
social  contact.  For  many  of  them 
the  associations  of  this  home  club 
in  a  foreign  country  means  the  re- 
charging of  moral  batteries,  the 
rekindling  of  enthusiasm  that 
makes  for  increased  efficiency  and 
the  sharpening  of  the  fighting  edge 
of  manhood. 

There  are  other  considerations, 
however,  which  should  bring  the 
American  University  Union  within 
the  focus  of  our  approbation.  In 
order  that  the  purposes  of  the 
Union  may  be  quickly  explained  I 
quote  article  III.  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

III.    Objects 

"The  general  object  of  the  Union 
shall  be  to  meet  the  needs  of 
American  university  and  college 
men  and  their  friends  who  are  in 
Europe  for  military  or  other  service 
in  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Among 
its  specific  objects  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing : 

I.  To  provide  at  moderate  cost  a 
home  with  privileges  of  a  simple 
club  for  American  college  men  and 
their  friends  passing  through  Paris 
or  on  furlough;  the  privileges  to 
include  information  bureau,  writing 
and  newspaper  room,  library,  din- 
ing room,  bedrooms,  baths,  social 
features,  opportunities  for  physical 
recreation,  entertainments,  medical 
advice,  etc. 

IL  To  provide  a  headquarters 
for  the  various  bureaus  already 
established  in  France  by  represent- 
ative American  universities,  col- 
leges, and  technical  schools. 

III.  To  co-operate  with  these 
bureaus  when  established,  and  in 
their  absence  to  aid  institutions, 
parents  or  friends  in  securing  in- 
formation about  college  men  in  all 
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forms  of  war  service,  reporting  on 
casualties,  visiting  the  sick  and 
wounded,  giving  advice,  serving  as 
a  means  of  communication  with 
them,  etc." 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  signifi- 
cant words  in  this  article  are  the 
two  "etcs."  They  argue  optimism, 
elasticity,  self-consciousness.  Hav- 
ing spent  some  days  at  headquar- 
ters, having  partaken  of  the  allur- 
ingly advertised  "American  Break- 
fast" and  other  meals  in  the  cheer- 
ful dining  room,  having  written  let- 
ters on  the  official  stationery;  at- 
tended a  "four  o'clock"  at  which 
Mrs.  Sharp,  wife  of  the  American 
Ambassador,  was  one  of  the  host- 
esses, fraternized  with  a  number  of 
university  professors  whose  names 
are    among   the    elect    in    American 

college  circles,  mingled  with  ser- 
geants, lieutenants,  captains,  majors, 
engineers,  aviators  and  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
secretaries  in  the  fine  fellowship  of 
the  social  circle,  having  had  privi- 
lege of  converse  with  Director  Pro- 
fessor George  Nettleton  of  Yale 
and  having  been  further  illumi- 
nated by  Business  Manager  Van 
Rennselaer  Lansingh  of  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  I 
was  firmly  convinced  of  the  logic 
of  these  classical  abbreviations 
which  practically  universalize  the 
Constitution.  Provision  thus  made 
for  many  otherwise  unspecified 
lines  of  activity  and  for  the  ramifi- 
cations which  the  progress  of  time 
will  surely  require. 

Many  things  have  been  started 
by  the  war  which  cannot  stop  with 
it.  The  American  University  Un- 
ion is  one  of  them.  The  idea  is  a 
big  one.  In  operation  it  has  be- 
come one  of  that  group  of  forces 
which  will  some  day  weld  the  de- 
mocracies of  the  world.    The  orga- 
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nizers  worked  wisely  in  conferring 
with  other  agencies  such  as  the 
American  Expeditionary  Force,  the 
American  Embassy,  the  Red  Cross, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associ- 
ation and  various  educational  au- 
thorities. I  am  confident  that  this 
Union  so  auspiciously  begun,  so 
carefully  organized  and  so  well  offi- 
cered will  not  exhaust  its  energies 
on  the  war  situation  but  will  yet 
serve  many  generations  of  college 
men  and  will  achieve  recognition  as 
an  international  agency  for  the 
more  perfect  co-ordination  of  scho- 
lastic and  social .  interests.  It  is 
well,  therefore,  to  take  cognizance 
of  the  Union  while  it  is  still  in  the 
process  of  discovering  itself. 

Mr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram  has  de- 
signed a  seal  showing  the  torch  of 
learning  as  the  bond  between  the 
United  States  and  her  allies.  The 
torch  occupies  the  centre  of  a 
shield  surmounted  by  an  eagle  with 
spread  wings.  The  symbolism 
serves  well  to  illustrate  the  wider 
mission  of  the  Union.  The  soldier 
is  trained  at  great  expense  of  time 
and  money  to  meet  an  emergency 
which  in  any  particular  case  may 
never  arise.  The  true  scholar  is  a 
spiritual  soldier  engaged  in  a  war- 
fare in  which  there  can  be  no 
day  of  truce  without  a  correspond- 
ing loss  to  civilization.  The  nations 
of  the  world  must  engage  in  a  holy 
conspiracy  for  the  advancement  of 
their  mutual  intellectual  interests 
or  the  idea  of  democracy  may  as 
well  be  abandoned  as  an  empty 
dream.  Educational  co-operation 
has  an  assured  place  on  the  pro- 
gram of  the  new  era  of  interna- 
tional understanding. 

Enterprises  are  commonly  judged 
by  the  personnel  of  their  promoters. 
It  is  reassuring,  therefore,  to  find 
that  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Sec- 


retary of  the  Navy,  the  American 
Ambassador  to  England,  the  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  to  France  and  the 
General  commanding  the  American 
forces  in  France  are  acting  as  hon- 
orary patrons  and  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  is  composed  of  such  emi- 
nent educators,  publicists  and  patri- 
ots as  the  following: 

John  H.  Finlcy,  President  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  (appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  New  York  University  Club). 

Frank  J.  Goodnow,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Edward  H.  Graham,  President  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  F.  Houston,  Trustee  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

James  Sherman  Hoyt,  Columbia 
University  (appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Work  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.). 

H.  B.  Hutchins,  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  Amherst 
College  (appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Red  Cross  Council). 

Roger  Pierce,  secretary  of  the 
Harvard  Corporation. 

Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  Secretary 
of  Yale  University. 

Harold  H.  Swift,  Trustee  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Henry  B.  Thompson,  Trustee  of 
Princeton  University. 

In  June,  1917,  a  meeting  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  American 
institutions  was  held  in  Paris,  at 
which  was  formed  the  American 
Alumni  Association  of  France.  The 
Yale  Bureau  in  Paris  had  been  au- 
thorized in  May,  1917.  As  a 
sequence  of  these  initial  endeavors 
the  American  University  Union 
was  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  University  Club,  New  York 
City,  on  July  15th  of  the  same  year. 
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It  was  in  the  minds  of  the  founders 
that  a  valuable  service  could  be 
rendered  to  college  men  during  the 
war  that  thereafter  the  influence  of 
the  organization  could  be  used  to  en- 
courage graduate  study  in  France  and 
to  promote  a  better  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Great  has  been  the  demand  upon 
the  accommodations  oflFered  by  the 
Union — so  great,  in  fact,  that  altho 
the  Royal  Palace  Hotel  has  facil- 
ities for  over  a  hundred  men,  spe- 
cial arrangements  have  been  made 
with  other  nearby  hotels  to  take 
care  of  members  at  a  reduced  rate. 
No  tipping  is  allowed,  but  10%  is 
added  to  the  bill  for  the  first  week 
and  7%  thereafter,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  help.  Considering 
the  exigencies  of  the  war  situation 
the  expense  is  remarkably  low. 
The  details  of  management  are  at- 
tended to  by  an  executive  commit- 
tee, an  advisory  council,  an  enter- 
tainment committee  and  a  library 
committee.  The  members  of  these 
committees  are  all  men  of  prominence 
and  ability. 

Naturally  inquiry  was  made  as  to 
the  plan  of  financial  support.  An 
annual  budget  of  $50,000  must  be 
provided  in  addition  to  hotel  re- 
ceipts. To  meet  this  budget  there 
are  two  sources  of  income,  individ- 
ual subscriptions  and  college  and 
club  memberships.  A  person  con- 
tributing $100  becomes  a  sustain- 
ing member  for  a  year.  Other  clubs 
may  become  members  of  the  Union 
by  subscribing  $250  a  year.  The 
provision  for  college  membership  is 
especially  important.  ''All  univer- 
sities, colleges  and  technical  schools 
in  the  United  States  of  America 
giving  degrees  recognized  by  the 
Committee  on  Admissions  of  the 
New    York    University    Club   and 
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named  in  its  published  list,  to- 
gether with  all  State  Universities 
and  land  grant  colleges,  and  such 
other  institutions  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  trustees,  shall  be 
entitled  to  membership  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  following  annual  fee : 

"For  institutions  of  ten  thousand 
or  more  graduates,  $500  a  year. 

For  institutions  of  from  five 
thousand  to  ten  thousand  grad- 
uates, $250  a  year. 

For  institutions  of  under  five 
thousand  graduates,  $100  a  year. 

Payment  of  these  membership 
fees  entitles  the  subscribing  insti- 
tution to  all  reasonable  use  of  the 
service  of  the  Union  staff  of  offi- 
cers. It  also  entitles  graduates, 
non-graduates,  students  and  pro- 
spective students  of  such  institu- 
tions to  the  general  privileges  of 
the  Union,  subject  to  the  rules  and 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  exec- 
utive committee." 

The  list  of  college  members  fol- 
lowing these  conditions  already 
approximates  one  hundred,  com- 
prising practically  all  the  larger 
institutions  of  learning  and  the 
most  progressive  of  the  smaller 
ones.  The  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  are  rated  as  hon- 
orary members.  In  theory  and 
practice,  therefore,  the  American 
University  Union  stands  for  the 
strengthening  of  interscholastic  and 
international  relationships. 

*'Apres  la  Guerre^' I  Many  times 
a  day  I  hear  this  expression.  The 
words  are  lightly  spoken,  often,  but 
they  are  of  profound  import  as  il- 
lustrative of  a  state  of  mind.  They 
have  come  to  have  a  singularly  pa- 
thetic as  well  as  a  pleasantly  pro- 
phetic ring.  Here  are  these  valorous 
people  having  been  at  war  now  just 
1,300  days  projecting  their  thoughts 
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into  that  era  of  privilege  that  lies 
beyond  that  blackened  horizon, 
eageriy  anticipating  post-bellum 
opportunities  and  planning  for  the 
victories  of  peace.  In  the  midst  of 
death  they  are  thinking  in  terms  of 
the  new  life.  As  I  meet  and  talk 
with  these  men  who  have  been  thru 
the  terrible  ordeal  of  the  trenches, 
wounded  many  times,  some  of 
them,  and  bearing  with  them  the 
lingering  effects  of  shell  shock,  gas 
poisoning  and  exposure,  I  am  more 
and  more  amazed  at  the  sublime 
courage  that  bears  all  and  still 
hopes  on. 

They  come  from  all  walks  of  life, 
these  Poilus,  as  do  the  Tommies 
and  the  Sammies.  Men  of  fine  fibre 
and  general  culture  bear  the  same 
physical  strain  and  burdens  with 
the  same  dogged  resignation  as  the 
men  hardened  by  years  of  manual 
employment.  Passing  thru  the 
foyer  one  evening  I  observed  a  sol- 
dier with  sheets  of  hand-written 
music  spread  out  before  him.  He 
was  composing  an  instrumental 
piece  with  full  orchestration  which 
he  expected  to  publish  "Apres  la 
Guerre."  On  another  occasion  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  fine- 
looking  young  fellow,  with  hands 
chalky  through  daily  contact  with 
the  soil  of  the  Champagne,  who  re- 
quested a  copy  of  "Ou  Sommes 
Nous,"  one  of  a  series  of  scientific 
monographs  by  Abbe  Moreaux.  I 
found  him  later  in  transcribing  notes 
in  a  form  that  would  delight  the  soul 
of  any  American  college  professor. 
Upon  inquiring  I  learned  that  he 
was  a  student  of  agriculture  intend- 
ing to  complete  his  college  course 
"Apres  la  Guerre." 

One  other  illustration.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  laboring  through 
the  mud  bearing  a  heavy  pack- 
age    containing     materials      needed 


in  the  work  of  the  foyer.  A 
young  Poilu  stepped  to  my  side 
and  in  excellent  English  asked 
for  the  privilege  of  helping  me. 
I  was  decidedly  in  the  mood 
for  granting  his  request.  As  we 
walked  he  told  me  that  he  had 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  at  a  college  in 
France,  that  he  is  an  artist  by  pro- 
fession, and  that  while  his  military 
duties  leave  him  no  time  to  enjoy 
his  art  he  is  forming  ideas  and  re- 
ceiving impression  which  he  hopes 
to  put  into  form  "Apres  la  Guerre." 
Of  such  are  the  men  with  whom 
one  comes  in  contact  in  a  French 
army  camp  where  the  roar  of  the 
big  guns  is  the  daily  reminder  of 
the  price  of  victory.  The  famous 
universities  of  England  have  given 
their  best  to  the  conflict  and  have 
dedicated  their  classic  shades  to 
the  service  of  the  classic  Mars.  Our 
American  colleges  are  represented 
in  our  Expeditionary  Forces  by 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  of 
their  enrollment.  The  college  man 
is  both  a  type  and  a  symbol. 
He  will  do  his  full  share  in 
speeding  the  victory.  He  has  not 
had  the  measure  of  experience 
that  w'.ill  best  prove  his  metal 
but  he  possesses  initiative,  courage 
and  conviction,  and  cherishes  an 
optimism  as  unquenchable  as  the 
fires  of  the  sun.  "After  the  war" 
signifies  even  more  to  him  than 
"Apres  la  Guerre"  means  to  his 
French  brother-in-arms.  Not  only 
will  gfreat  opportunities  come  to 
him  but  he  will  be  the  g^ver  of 
great  opportunities  to  others. 

The  nation  is  and  must  be  inter- 
ested in  any  substantial  effort  to 
conserve  the  ideals  engendered  in 
its  institutions  of  learning.  Not 
only  for  the  sake  of  its  reputation 
and  well-being  but  as  a  tribute  to 
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that  larger  patriotism  which  is 
some  day  to  Qll  the  world  with  a 
zeal  for  humanity  in  all  its  noble 
possibilities.  The  American  Univer- 
sity Union  to  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
loyal  to  the  principles  of  its  founders 


and  in  the  measure  of  the  wisdom 
of  its  management  will  be  an  in- 
strument in  the  leading  of  the 
forces  of  light  toward  the  more 
perfect  understanding,  mutual  good 
will  and  co-operative  achievements. 


Final    Announcement    of  the  American's 

Creed   Contest 


The  National  Citizens'  Creed  Con- 
test, which  was  first  announced  in 
Educational  Foundations  in  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  was  formally  brought  to  a 
close  on  April  3,  1918,  in  the  United 
States  Capitol,  where  the  winning 
Creed  was  first  read  in  public,  the 
name  of  the  author  announced,  and 
Baltimfore's  prize  of  $1,000.00 
awarded. 

It  will  be  recalled  by  our  readers 
that  the  idea  of  laying  greater  empha- 
sis upon  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
citizenship  in  the  form  of  a  National 
Creed  originated  with  Henry  Sterling 
Chapin  of  the  staff  of  Educational 
Foundations.  The  contest  as  an- 
nounced by  him  was  to  have  closed  in 
December,  1916,  but  patriotic  soci- 
eties, among  which  figured  most  prom- 
inently the  newly  organized  Vigil- 
antes, composed  of  artists,  authors, 
and  others  working  for  patriotic  pur- 
poses, suggested  that  the  closing  be 
postponed'  until  additional  publicity 
be  given  the  contest.  They  wished  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 
ica to  become  interested  in  so  import- 
ant an.  event.  In  addition,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a  suitable  prize  should  be 
offered  for  the  winning  Creed. 

The  contest  was  informally  ap- 
proved by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  so  g^eat  was  the  enthu- 
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siasm  over  the  idea  that  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy  to  have  se- 
cured large  sums  of  money  Irom  in- 
dividuals; but  in  March,  191 7,  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  National  Anthem,  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  offered,  through 
Mayor  James  H.  Preston,  a  prize  of 
$1,000.00.  This  offer  was  accord- 
ingly accepted  as  one  that  was  par- 
ticularly appropriate.  Committees 
were  then  appointed  to  pass  upon  the 
creeds  submitted: 

1.  A  Committee  on  Manuscripts, 
consisting  of  Porter  Emerson  Browne, 
Henry  S.  Chapin,  Hermann  Hage- 
dom,  and  representatives  from  lead- 
ing American  magazines. 

2.  A  Committee  on  Award,  consist- 
ing of  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Irvin 
S.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland,  Ellen  Glas- 
gow, Julian  Street,  Booth  Tarkington, 
and  Charles  Hanson  Towne. 

3.  An  Advisory  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Governors  of  States,  United  States 
Senators,  and  other  National  and 
State  officials. 

In  the  course  of  the  contest  several 
thousand  creeds  were  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Manuscripts.  Fifty  of 
these  were  laid  aside  as  the  best  and 
turned    over    to    the    Committee    on 
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Award.  Carbon  copies  were  made  of 
these  and  the  judges  wrote  down 
their  choices  from  first  to  fourth.  It 
soon  developed  that  Creed  ''Number 
384''  was  the  choice  of  the  Commit^ 
tee.  Accordingly,  the  envelope  con- 
taining the  author's  name  was  opened 
by  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Award  in  New  York,  March  6, 
1918. 

It  was  then  disclosed  that  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  was  William  Tyler 
Page,  of  Friendship  Heights,  Mary- 
land, a  suburb  of  the  National  Cap- 
ital. His  Creed  was  selected  because 
it  was  not  only  brief  and  simple  and 
in  every  way  suitable  for  educational 
purposes,  but  also  remarkably  com- 
pfehettsive  of  the  best  iti  Amerkan 
ideals,  history,  and  tradition,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  Founders  of  the  Re- 
public and  its  greatest  statesmen  and 
writers. 

The  Committee  at  once  wrote  to  the 
author,  and  inquiry  showed  that  he  is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  Carter 
Braxton,  and  also  of  John  Tyler, 
President  of  the  United  States.  In 
view,  also,  of  the  fact  that  Baltimore 
City  awarded  the  prize  in  honor  of 
Francis  Scott  Key  and  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  it  is  a  series  of  remark- 
able coincidences  that  Mr.  Page  should 
have  been  bom  in  Frederick,  the 
birthplace  of  Francis  Scott  Key;  that 
he  should  have  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore,  whose  success- 
ful defense  inspired  the  writing  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner;  and  that  he 
should  be  living  at  Friendship 
Heights,  in  Maryland,  while  earning 
his  livelihood  in  the  National  Capitol, 
where,  no  doubt,  his  historic  sur- 
roundings furnished  inspiration  for 
the  AMERICAN'S  CREED.  It  is 
also  a  curious  coincidence  that  with- 
out any  special  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  author  to  reduce  or  expand  the 


Creed  for  any  such  purpose,  it  con- 
sists of  exactly  one  hundred  words. 

In  1892,  Mr.  Page  ran  for  Congress 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  the  Second 
District  of  Maryland,  and  failing, 
against  a  perenilial  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  that  district,  to  get  into  the 
House  by  election,  he  "won  a  place 
by  selection"  as  a  clerk,  and  has  been 
there  ever  since  as  a  clerk  in  the 
House  or  as  Secretary  to  various 
Congressmen.  He  is  tfie  author  of 
Page's  Congressional  Handbook,  an 
invaluable  reference  work  at  the 
National  Cslpitol. 

At  the  Capitol,  the  ceremony  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Creed  was  brief 
but  impressive.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, presided,  and  announced  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  after  which 
Matthew  Page  Andrews  was  called 
upon  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Creed 
idea,  its  development  and  conclusion. 
As  a  representative  of  the  Vigilantes, 
and  of  the  Committee  on  Award,  Mr. 
Andrews  presented  the  winning  Creed 
to  Speaker  Clark  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Speaker  then 
presented  it  to  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education  who  read  the 
Creed  for  the  first  time  in  public, 
and  in  a  felicitous  address,  ace  pted  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, after  explaining  the  origin  of 
the  Creed. 

Commissioner  Claxton  gave  the  offi- 
cially engrossed  copy  of  the  Creed  to 
Mayor  James  H.  Preston  of  Balti- 
more, who  briefly  presented  the  patri- 
otic reasons  why  Baltimore  had  of- 
fered the  prize.  Thereafter,  there 
wete  addresses  by  Speaker  Clark  and 
former  Speaker  Cannon.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  Liberty  Loan  campaign  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Page  endorsed  the 
check  on  the  Capitol  steps  and  turned 
it  over  to  Mary  Pickford  for  invest- 
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ment  in  a  new  $1,000  Government 
bond. 

It  is  believed  that  the  promulga- 
tion of  THE  AMERICAN'S 
CREED  will  go  down  in  history  as  an 
important  event  in  educational  work 
in  America. 

Here  is  the  whole  matter  as  set 
forth  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April   13,   1918,   pages   5496-7-8. 

ExTSNSioN   OF   Remarks 

OF 

HON.    WILLIAM    J.    SEARS 

OF  FLORIDA 

In  the  Housb  of  Rspresentativss 
Saturday,  April  6,  1918 

Mr.  SEARS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  granted  by  the  House,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Education,  I  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  the  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  the  official  anouncement  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Education,  on  be- 
half of  the  Government,  of  the  award 
for  the  best  creed  of  an  American  cit- 
izen. The  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tyler  Page,  a  veteran  employee  of 
the  House,  and  'The  American's  Creed," 
of  which  he  is  the  author,  was  accepted 
in  s^ipropriate  remarks  by  Speaker  CtMUC 
and  former  Speaker  Cannon. 

I  desire  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker^  that 
this  creed  is  brief,  but  it  expresses  the 
sentiments  of  every  loyal  American 
citizen.  I  sincerely  trust  it  will  be 
taught  in  every  school  and  that  it  will 
be  committed  to  memory  by  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure,  when  I  say  I  want  to  sin- 
cerely and  heartily  congratulate  this 
efficient  employee  upon  his  success,  not 
so  much  in  winning  the  $1,000  but  for 
the  heritage  which  he  can  leave  to  his 
relatives  and  children,  that  I  but  ex- 
press the  sentiment  of  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  House,  and  I  trust  my 
request  will  not  only  be  granted  but 
that  the  Committee  on  Printing  may 
deem  it  appropriate  to  make  the  pro- 
ceedings a  public  document. 

The  proceedings  were  as  follows: 

"At  the  House  Office  Budding 

"Chairman  Ci^axton.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  some  time  ago  there  was 
begun  a  movement  for  the  formulation 
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of  a  citizen's  creed,  which  might  em- 
body in  it  the  essence  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  Those  who  inaugurated 
that  movement  did  me  the  honor  of 
asking  me  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
their  advisory  committee,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  that  fact  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  presiding  this  afternoon.  If  I 
could  preside  as  well  as  the  gentleman 
on  my  right  [Speaker  Clark]  or  the 
gentleman  on  my  left  [ex-Speaker  Can- 
non] it  would  be  done  with  great  dig- 
nity. 

The  creeds  have  been  written  and 
submitted,  and  one  has  been  selected, 
and  after  being  selected  I  understand  it 
was  resubmitted  to  certain  persons  to 
pass  on  every  part  of  it.  They  have 
commended  it  highly  for  its  merit  as  to 
substance  and  form.  I  am  going  to 
ask  Mr.  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Vigilantes  and  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  award,  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  origin  of  the  idea. 

"Remarks  of  Matthew   Page  Andrews 

"Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  what  I  have  to  say  is  a 
message  from  the  Vigilantes,  represent- 
ing a  large  body  of  American  authors, 
editors  and  artists  who  have  for  the 
last  two  years  been  giving  their  services 
freely  to  the  Government  and  to  oatrt. 
otic  purposes  of  all  kinds. 

"The  idea  of  laying  greater  emphasis 
on  the  duties  and  obligations  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship  in  a  national  creed  was 
announced  by  Henry  S.  Chapin  in  EdU" 
cational  Foundations  in  September, 
1916.  The  contest  there  inaugurated 
was  to  have  closed  in  December  of  that 
year,  but  patriotic  societies,  among 
which  the  newly-organized  Vigilantes 
figured  most  prominently,  asked  that 
the  closing  be  postponed  until  a  prize 
should  be  announced  and  Nation-wide 
publicity  be  secured. 

"In  March.  1917,  the  city  of  Haiti- 
more,  through  Mayor  James  H.  Pres- 
ton, offered  a  prize  of  $1,000  for  die 
best  creed.  Committees  were  then 
appointed  to  pass  upon  the  creeds  sub- 
mitted. These  committees  were  (1)  a 
committee  on  manuscripts,  consisting 
of  Porter  Emerson  Browne,  Henry  S. 
Chapin,  Hermann  Hagedom,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  leading  American  mag- 
azines; (2)  a  committee  on  award,  con- 
sisting of  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  Ir- 
vin  S.  Cobb,  Hamlin  Garland.  Ellen 
Glasgow,  Julian  Street,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  and  Charles  Hanson  Towne;  (3) 
an  advisory  committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  Stotes  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  and  other  Na- 
tional and  State  officials. 

"Several   thousand   creeds   were    sub- 
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mitted  to  the  committee  on  manuscripts 

grior  to  the  closing  of  the  contest  on 
eptember  14,  1917.  Fifty  of  these 
were  turned  over  to  the  committee  on 
award,  and  'creed  No.  384'  was  selected 
as  the  best  The  envelope  containing 
the  author's  name  was  opened  in  New 
York  City,  March  6,  1918. 

"It  was  then  disclosed  that  the 
author  of  No.  384  was  William  Tyler 
Page,  of  Friendship  Heights,  Md. 
[Applause.]  His  creed  was  selected 
because  it  was  not  only  brief  and  sim- 
ple but  remarkably  comprehensive  of 
the  best  in  American  ideals,  history, 
and  tradition,  as  expressed  by  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  and  its  great- 
est statesmen  and  writers.  This  creed 
will  be  read  for  the  first  time  by  Dr. 
Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  to  whom  I  now  present 
it  on  behalf  of  the  national  committee 
on  award.     [Applause.] 

"Chairman  Claxton.  The  creed  is  as 
follows: 

"Ths  AMBiacAN's  Creed 

"I  belicre  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
aa  a  goremment  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are  derivea 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democ- 
racy in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States;  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  human- 
ity, for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives  and   fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it,  to  support  its  Constitution, 
to  obey  its  laws,  to  respect  its  flag,  and  to 
defend    it    against    all    enemies. 

"This  is  a  creed  very  fitting  to  be 
announced  at  this  time,  and  the  good 
thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  not  new,  but 
it  sums  up  the  fundamental  faith  of  all 
of  the  greatest  of  our  leaders  from  the 
beginning  until  now;  a  creed  that  can 
be  recommended  not  only  to  those  who 
may  come  from  the  shores  of  Europe 
or  Asia  to  make  their  home  among  us 
and  become  of  us,  but  to  those  of  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  who.  come  from 
the  shores  of  eternity  to  grow  up 
among  us  and  to  take  our  places  and 
to  carry  on  our  institutional  life  and  to 
support  and  defend  the  country. 

"I  am  asked  to  make  this  explana- 
tion, that  the  first  clause — 


"I    believe    in    the    United    States    of    Amer- 


ica' 


i< 


f» 


is  from  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  that  the  sec- 
ond claust 


"A  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people" — 

"is  from  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Daniel  Web- 


ster's speech  in  the  Senate  of  January 
26,  1830,  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg speech. 

"Whose    just    powers    are    derived    from    the 
consent   of   the   governed" — 

"is  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

"A    democracy    in    a    republic" — 

"is  from  No.  10  of  the  Federalist,  by 
Madison,  and  Article  X  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

"A     sovereign      Nation     of     many     sovereign 
States"— 

"from  'E  pluribus  unum,'  the  great  seal 
of  the  United  States,  and  Article  IV  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"A  perfect   Union"— 

"goes  back  to  the  preamble  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

"One    and    inseparable" — 

"Webster's  speech  in  the  Senate  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1830. 

"Established    upon    those    principles    of    free- 
dom,   equality,    justice,    and    humanity" — 

"from  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"For  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives    and    fortunes" — 

"from  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
and  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

"I    therefore    believe    it    is    my    duty    to    my 
country  to  love  it" — 

"from  Edward  Everett  Hale,  The  Man 
Without  a  Country. 

"To    support    its    Constitution" — 

"from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  section 
1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

"To  obey   its  laws" — 

"from   Washington's    Farewell   Address 

and  from  Article  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

"To    respect    its    flag"-— 

"the  national  anthem,  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner;  Army  and  Navy  Regulations, 
War  Department  circular  on  Flag  Eti- 
quette, April  14,  1917. 

"And  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies" — 

"from  the  oath  of  allegiance,  section 
1757  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United   States. 
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Sd  that  yoii  will  see  there  i^  tiothitig 
new  in  this.  Ad  in  all  thinas  that  are 
most  constructive,  that  which  is  best  of 
the  old  is  brought  together  in  appropri- 
ate form. 

"For  myself  and  for  the  department 
which  t  represient,  and  for  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  author  for  the 
excellence  of  his  selections  and  for  the 
f6rm  iit  Whith  he  has  put  them  to- 
gether, aihl  tb  congrattilate  him.  (Ap- 
plause.] 

"And  now  it  is  my  pleasure  to  hand 
this  creed  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  lilayor  t^reston.  for  keeping 
in  the  city  records.    [Applause.] 

"Mayor  Pntstoif.  Altho  it  Would  hare 
beefl  easy  tb  have  obtained  large 
sufAs  6f  money  from  any  of  a  number 
of  individuals  for  such  an  object  as  a 
national  creed,  those  interested  in  fur- 
thering the  idea  were  particularly 
pleased  with  the  unusual  appropriate- 
ness of  the  offer  of  $1,000  by  the  city 
of  Baltimore  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  which  offer  was 
aec6rdingly  accepted. 

"It  is  a  series  of  remarkable  coinci- 
dences»  therefore,  that  when  the  enve- 
lope containing  the  name  of  the  winner 
was  opened  it  was  disclosed  that  the 
writer  was  ±  native  of  Frederick,  Md., 
the  birthplace  of  Francis  Scott  Key: 
that  he  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Baltimore,  where  Key  composed  our 
n^tiotial  anthem;  that  his  present  home 
is  Maryland;  and  that  his  work  takes 
him  to  the  National  Capital,  where  no 
doubt  he  drew  his  inspiration  from  the 
great  authorities  of  the  past  for  his 
truly  wonderful  summary  of  our  civic 
beliefs,  our  basic  principles,  and  best 
traditions.     [Applause.] 

"Added  to  this,  it  seems  most  fitting 
that  the  author  of  our  national  creed 
should  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ennce,  Carter  Braxton,  and  of  John 
Tyler,  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  did  so  much  to  secure  for 
the  Union  the  Republic  of  Texas  and 
our  subsequent  expansion  to  the  Pacific 
coast    [Applause.] 

"Chairman  Ci*axton.  I  am  now  going 
to  ask  Mr.  Speaker  Clakk  to  say  a  few 
words.     [Applause.] 

"RltMAjtKS    Of    SrttAKftt    CURX 

"Speaker  Claax.  Mr.  Chairman,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  my  understanding 
was  that  I  was  simply  to  be  ornamen- 
tal on  this  occasion,  and  that  Vice 
President  Marshall  was  to  do  the  ora- 
torical honors. 

"I  am  not  certain  that  T^ler  Page 
was  actually  bom  in  the  Capitol  Build- 
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ing,  but  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think 
he  was.  [Laughter.]  When  I  came 
here  twenty-five  years  ago  he  was  a 
venerable  functionary  in  the  Capitol, 
and  has  been  ever  sinct. 

"The  power  of  condensation  of  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in 
writing  or  speaking.  That  is  the  rea- 
son why  this  creed  that  he  has  written 
will  be  popular,  tt  contains  everything 
that  is  necessary,  and  there  are  no 
waste  words  ih  it  He  has  Lincoln's 
most  famous  phrase,  one  that  will  lire 
forever,  that  cannot  be  amendea.  And 
it  is  strange  to  remember  how  tlose 
Daniel  Webster  came  to  getting  that 
phrase.  TWo  other  men  expretoed  the 
same  idea,  but  Webster  said  this  was  a 
government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the 
people,  for  all  the  people,  and  all  that 
Lincoln  did  to  it  was  to  leave  out  the 
superfluous  word  'all,'  thereby  tkiatdnff 
it  immortaL 

"The  essence  of  American  institu- 
tions is  found  in  two  documents,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution  ot  the  United  States.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  literary 
excellence  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence helped  us  to  gain  our  free- 
dom. If  Thomas  Jefferson  had  never 
lived,  somebody  would  have  Written  a 
declaration  of  independence  that  would 
have  sufficed.  That  was  inevitable  in 
the  evolution  of  things;  but  it  would 
not  have  had  the  majestic  sweep  of 
Jefferson's  declaration.  The  only  two 
propositions  in  it  that  are  new  are- 
first,  that  all  men  are  created  equaL 
That  does  not  mean  that  all  men  are 
of  the  same  size,  of  the  same  height,  or 
that  all  are  blondes  or  brunettes,  or 
that  all  have  the  financial  brain  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller  or  the  oratorical 
gifts  of  Daniel  Webster.  The  statement 
has  been  assailed  by  unthinking  people 
for  that  reason.  But  what  Jefferson 
meant  was  that  every  child  is  bom  into 
this  world  with  precisely  the  same  po- 
litical rights  as  every  other  child,  and 
that  is  as  true  as  the  gospel,  and  it  is 
the  glory  of  our  institutions  that  the 
son  of  a  ditch-digger  is  as  liable  to 
achieve  the  honors  of  the  Republic  as 
the  son  of  a  President,  and  a  little 
more  so.  [Applause.]  Because  the  son 
of  the  ditch-digger  is  not  handicapped 
by  his  father's  reputation.  [Laughter.] 
When  Fletcher  Webster,  the  son  of 
Daniel  Webster,  was  elected  a  colonel 
of  infantry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War,  he  thanked  God  fervently  that 
Daniel  Webster  had  never  been  a 
colonel  of  infantry.  He  said  that  it 
was  claimed  everything  else  he  did  he 
had  done  because  he  was  his  father's 
son. 
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"The  second  proposition,  that  gov- 
ernments derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  is  a  great 
philosophical  proposition  and  absolutely 
true. 

"The  summing  up  of  our  principles  is 
found  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  one  of  the 
finest  sentences  ever  written,  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous,  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive. Nobody  except  myself  ever 
quotes  it,  although  everybody  ought  to 
commit  it  to  memory,  and  everybody 
ought  to  quote  it: 


««i 


■We    the    people    of    the    United    States,    in 
ofder — 


tt 


To  do  what?- 


**in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  trmnquili^,  pro- 
Tide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the ,  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United 
States   of  America. 

"There  it  all  is,  the  whole  thing.  All 
that  Congress  does,  all  that  the  Pres- 
ident does,  all  that  the  taxpayers  do, 
all  that  the  Army  and  Navy  do,  all 
that  all  of  us  do,  our  chart  and  creed 
for  it  is  found  in  that  one  comprehen- 
sive  sentence. 

"I  think  anything  that  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the 
American  people  at  any  time  is  a  good 
thing,  and  especially  at  this  time. 

"I  congratulate  Tyler  Page  on  get- 
ting this  $1,000.  It  is  a  nice  thing  to 
have  in  the  family.  [Laughter.]  The 
members  of  the  House  will  rejoice  to 
know  that  he  is  that  much  ahead.  I 
also  congratulate  him  on  becoming  a 
historical  personage. 

"I  am  the  ranking  official  here  to- 
day, and  if  this  creed  needs  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  the  American  i>eople,  I 
accept  it  for  them  and  in  their  name. 
[Applause.] 

'  Chairman  Claxton.  Tho  we  are  con- 
serving daylight  now,  I  am  sure  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  entirely  fit- 
ting and  appropriate  that  I  should  ask 
Mr.  Speaker  Cannon  to  say  just  a 
word."'     [Applause.] 


It^MAKlLg    0»    SX-Sp«AK<R    CANNOlf 

"£x-Speaker  Cannon.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  listened  to  the  reading  of  that 
creed  I  could  not  see  how  it  could  be 
made  ^ny  shorter  or  why  it  should  be 
made  any  longer.  It  seems  to  me  it 
hits  the  center.  I  congratulate  my 
friend  of  many  years,  Mr.  Page.  Yes; 
a  thousand  dollars  is  a  comfortable 
thing  to  have;  but  if  I  could  h«ve  got- 
ten together  the  sentiments  expressed 
IB   t|iat  ere^d,  if   I   had   the  money    I 


would  give  $100,000  to  have  been  able 
to  do  that     [Applause.] 

"Tyler  Page  was  born  in  Maryland. 
Maryland  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
great  States  in  the  Union.  Not  great- 
est in  population,  but  she  was  born  free 
as  Rhode  Island  was  born  free — ^free  by 
law— one  under  the  grant  to  the  Cal- 
verts  and  the  other  under  the  grant  to 
Roger  Williams.  In  these  grants  relig- 
ious freedom  was  guaranteed  by  law 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  earlier  days  Mary- 
land was  called  'the  sanctuary,'  and 
properly  so. 

"You  cannot  improve  the  lily  by 
painting  it.  Again  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Page.  I  have  known  him  these  many 
years,  and  in  all  those  years  he  never 
had  a  duty  to  perform  but  what  he  per- 
formed it.  Courteous,  a  gentleman,  a 
man  of  learning  and  industry;  if  I  was 
to  talk  for  an  hour  I  do  not  know  that 
I  could  say  anything  in  addition  to. 
what  I  have  said  touching  him  and: 
touching  the  creed.     [Applause.]    ' 

"Chairman  Ci^axton.  Mr.  Page  has 
been  congratulated  on  winning  the 
$1,000  prize.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  nation  on  winning  this  formulation, 
of  a  creed.  By  virtue  of  the  act  estab- 
lishing the  office  which  I  hold,  it  is  my 
duty  to  do  whatsoever  I  may  to  assist 
the  States  in  establishing  and  maintaiil'^' 
ing  better  systems  of  education.  With 
the  consent  of  those  who  have  these 
proceedings  in  charge,  I  consider  it  my 
duty  to  see  that  every  schoolhouse  in 
the  United  States  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  this  creed,  to  be  learned  by  the 
20,000,000  people  now  in  those  school- 
houses  and  the  scores  and  hundreds  of 
millions  who  will  follow.  [  Applause.] 

"The  following  letter  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Hon.  Clauds  Kitchin, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives : 

"COMMITTSS    ON    WaYS    AND    MbANS, 

"HOVW     OF     RmBSBNTATIvn. 

"Washi»gton,    D.    C.,    AprU   3,    191i, 
"Mr.  WiLViAM  Ttlsm.  Pack. 


"1 


"My  Dbab  Ma.  Pagb:  I  exceedingly  regret 
tluit  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  enjoy  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  of  being  present  tkis 
afternoon  when  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion presents  you  with  the  prize  offered  by 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

"I  coi^gratulate  yot^  most  heartily  upon  yo«^ 
victory  m  the  great  and  unique  contest  and 
wish  to  assure  you  that  not  one  of  your  friends 
rejoices   with  yon   more   than   I   do. 

"The  splendid  thought  and  sentiment  ^- 
pressed  in  your  'American's  ^reed'  is  an  iip- 
spiration    to   every    American    patriot 

*With  best  of  wishes,   I  am, 
"C^ially    youfs. 


««i 
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"PlOCSKDINGS    ON    TH«    CaRTOI,    SftPS 

"Chairman  Pool*.  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  say  a 
few  words  to  us.     [Applause.] 

"Speaker  Clark.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men: As  I  understand  it,  the  great 
object  of  this  meeting  and  this  parade 
is  to  give  a  good  start  in  this  third 
liberty  loan  drive.  [Applause.)  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Poole  and  his  coadjutors 
on  the  success  of  the  occasion, 
on  the  size  of  the  crowd  and  the 
quality  of  the  weather.  [Applause.] 
I  hope  when  it  is  all  over 
they  can  be  congratulated  on  the 
size  of  the  contribution.  [Applause.] 
Miss  Pickford  says  this  looks  like 
a  California  day.  I  suppose  that 
is  the  highest  compliment  that  she 
knows  how  to  give  to  the  weather  of 
Washington.     [Applause.] 

"Arguments  as  to  why  we  got  into 
this  war  or  how  we  got  in  are  obso- 
lete. The  great  fact  is  that  we  are  in; 
and  being  in  we  want  to  get  out  suc- 
cessfully. Victory  is  the  habit  of  the 
American  people,  and  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  without  closing  this  war  vic- 
toriously.    [Applause.] 

"President  Wilson  has  discharged 
his  full  duty  manfully  and  well.     Con- 

?:ress  has  discharged  its  full  duty  man- 
ully  and  well.     [Applause.] 

"In  the  beginnmg  we  pledged  all  of 
our  resources  in  men  and  money. 
There  is  no  disposition  either  in  the 
administration  or  in  Congress  to  turn 
back,  having  put  ^hrir  hands  to  the 
plow. 

"The  two  great  essentials  in  war  are 
men  and  money.  We  have  110,000,000 
people.  We  have  more  property  than 
an^  other  nation  that  exists  or  ever 
existed.  While  no  sensible  man  would 
be  in  favor  of  the  slightest  extrava- 
gance or  the  wasting  of  a  single  dollar, 
this  country  is  pledged  solemnly  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  to  fight  this  thing 
thru  to  the  desired  end.     [Applause.] 

"Congress  has  appropriated  more 
money  than  any  other  body  of  men 
that  ever  met  since  the  world  began. 
Now  we  are  to  have  the  third  liberty 
loan.  It  is  essential  that  it  be  sub- 
scribed for  and  subscribed  for 
promptly.  Its  failure,  or  even  great 
sluggishness  in  subscribing  for  it, 
would  have  as  bad  effect  on  our  for- 
tunes as  the  loss  of  a  great  battle. 

"When  Napoleon  was  about  to  enter 
the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids,  he  ad- 
dressed his  troops  and  told  them 
among  other  things,  that  the  spirits  of 
forty  centuries  were  looking  down  on 
them  from  the  tops  of  the  Pyramids. 

"The  whole  world  is  looking  at  us  to 
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see  if  we  are  going  to  keep  our 
pledges.  If  we  do  not,  it  will  wound 
our  honor  past  all  surgery. 

"Those  of  us  who  are  barred  from 
fighting  for  any  reason  surely  can  pay, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so.  Once 
when  Dean  Swift  made  a  speech  in 
favor  of  some  great  charity  he  wound 
up  by  saying: 


"Tbit  it  God's  work;  God  is  back  of  this; 
and  if  you  like  the  security,  come  down  with 
the   dust." 

"[Applause.] 

"So  the  nation  is  back  of  this  liberty 
loan;  and  if  the  American  citizens  like 
the  security  they  should  subscribe  to 
these  bonds.     [Applause.] 

"Chairman  Pools.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, we  are  going  to  have  just  a  very 
brief  meeting  here.  We  have  got  to  go 
down  the  Avenue,  where  a  large  mass 
meeting  is  going  to  be  held  for  the 
next  hour  or  so.  I  want  to  talk  iust  a 
minute  to  tell  you  a  couple  of  things: 
First  of  all,  Mr.  Tyler  rage,  who  has 
just  been  awarded  a  check  of  $1,000  as 
a  prize  in  the  natiott^l-creed  contest — 
the  creed  being  published  day  before 
yesterday  in  the  local  papers  and  in 
other  papers — ^has  just  indorsed  that 
check  over  to  Miss  Pickford,  Miss 
Dressier,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  and  Char- 
lie Chaplin,  and  they  have  indorsed  it 
so  that  it  now  becomes  negotiable,  and 
Mr.  Page  has  subscribed  for  a  $1,000 
liberty  bond.  [Applause.]  To  what 
better  purpose  could  money  be  put  than 
that?     [Applause.] 

"By  way  of  explanation,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  am  just  going  to  present 
these  four  people  to  you  individually.  I 
am  not  going  to  ask  them  to  talk  un- 
less they  want  to.  This  job  of  looking 
after  Miss  Pickford  to-day  is  a  delight- 
ful one,  and  I  am  tickled  to  death  to 
introduce  Miss  Mary  Pickford,  Amer- 
ica's sweetheart.     [Applause.] 

"Miss  Pickford.  Charlie,  Dug  and  I 
have  come  3,500  miles  across  the  coun- 
try to  help  Uncle  Sam  raise  as  many 
billions  as  we  can  get,  and  we  hope 
you  are  going  to  help  us.     [Applause.] 

"Chairman  Poole  then  presented  Miss 
Dressier. 

"Miss  Maris  Drbssler.  .Mr.  Speaker, 
Mr.  Poole,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
did  not  come  across  the  continent.  I 
am  here  all  the  time.  [Applause.]  But 
I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I  can,  and  I 
want  you  to  say  a  little  prayer  for  me 
every  night.     [Applause.] 

"Cfhairman  Poole  then  presented 
Douglas  Fairbanks. 

"Mr.  Fairbanks.  Mr.  Speaker  Clark 
just  said  that  the  American  people  are 
in  the  habit  of  being  victorious.  Let  us 
be   victorious    to-day,   and   let   us   sub- 
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scribe  to  the  full  quota  of  liberty 
bonds,  $3,000,000,000,  to-day  and  not 
wait  until  next  week.  This  is  the  time 
for  action,  not  speeches.  So  I  vote  that 
we  go  right  to  the  various  booths  and 
begin  selling  bonds  and  not  talking. 
Thank  you  very  much.     [Applause.] 

"Chairman  Poole  then  presented 
Charlie   Chaplin. 

"Mr.  Chaplin.  You  know  it  is  only 
moving-picture  actors  and  royalty  that 
can  do  this  sort  of  thing.  [Laughter.] 
But  being  serious,  we  must  make  this 
drive  a  tremendous  success.  Never 
mind  what  the  schedule  is,  or  anything 
about  that.  We  want  to  make  it  as 
big  as  possible;  because,  remember, 
those  boys  are  over  there  sacrificing 
their  lives,  and  the  least  we  can  do  is 
to  sacrifice  our  money.  But  we  do  not 
ask  that.  We  ask  you  to  invest,  and 
you  get  a  per  cent  and  we  get  the 
results  for  this  third  liberty  drive. 
[Applause.] 

"Chairman  Poole  then  presented  Mr. 
Tyler  Page,  author  of  the  national 
creed. 

"Mr.  Page.  I  will  recite  the  creed: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people.,  for  the  people,  whose  just  powers  are 
denvea  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  de- 
mocracy in  a  Republic;  a  sovereign  Nation  of 
many  sovereign  States}  a  perfect  Union,  one 
and  inseparable,  established  upon  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  human- 
ity for  which  American  patriots  sacrificed  their 
lives   and    fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitution; 
to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag;  and  to  de- 
fend  it   against  all   enemies.*' 
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[Applause.] 
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None  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees know  the  names  of  those  who  sent 
in  the  other  Creeds;  the  names  of  the  au- 
thors, together  with  their  private  or  dis- 
tinguishing marks,  are  locked  up  in  the 
office  of  Educational  Foundations.  The 
offerings  of  these  contestants  are  also  pre- 
served and  will  be  held  a  while  for  possible 


return  to  the  writers.  Those  Creeds  which 
were  accompanied  by  sufficient  postage  for 
return  will  be  sorted  out  and  sent  bacl^  but 
we  would  point  out  that  the  postage  rates 
have  increased  and  it  would  be  better  for 
all  who  desire  their  creeds  returned  to  for- 
ward the  correct  amount  anew  and  any 
surplus  postage  will  be  returned  to  them 
with  the  Creed.  None  of  the  other  con- 
testing creeds  will  be  promulgated  in  any 
way. 

We  can  not  close  this  account  without 
referring  to  the  part  taken  in  this  work  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Paee  Andrews.  Since  he 
was  the  representative  of  Educational 
Foundations  at  Washington  during  these 
events  we  have  had  to  look  to  his  reports 
for  the  above  article. 

It  was  Mr.  Andrews  who  interested  the 
society  of  the  Vigilantes  in  our  efforts  to 
accomplish  that  nation  wide  publicity 
needed  to  give  the  Creed  its  standing  as  a 
true  product  of  an  American.  It  was  Mr. 
Andrews  who  interested  Mayor  Preston 
who  was  directly  responsible  for  obtaining 
the  generous  prize  which  has  been  awarded, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Andrews  whose  constant 
activity  contributed  more  than  that  of  any 
one  man  to  the  success  of  the  many  labors 
involved  in  the  conduct  of  the  contest. 

It  is  true  that  the  Manuscript  Committee 
spent  many  hours  on  the  reading  and  re- 
reading of  the  thousands  of  creeds, 
searchmg  everywhere  for  even  a  phrase 
that  might  have  exceptional  value  and  mak- 
ing certain  that  every  single  contestant  had 
all  the  attention  that  he  could  desire  had 
he  sat  with  the  committee  with  his  own 
hope  of  being  the  winner  at  heart.  This 
was  long  labor  but  it  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  a  trying  one  (except  perhaps 
physically)  as  the  inspiration  of  the  worthy 
documents  submitted,  the  efforts  of  true 
Americans  seeking  to  express  the  best  that 
was  in  them,  was  an  inspiration  and  an 
education,  which  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee who  performed  this  labor  found 
was  a  privilege  and  a  personal  benefit,  the 
value  of  whidi  will  endure  and  more  than 
repay  the  labor. 
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America 

By  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

Author  of  "The  Brazilians  and  Their  Country,"  "American  Ideals/'  etc 


THE  phrase  "mental  hospitality" 
has  been  attributed  to  Confu- 
cius, the  Chinese  philosopher;  it 
represents  a  characteristic  of  those 
who  have  come  nearest  to  a  suc- 
cessful existence  amongst  the  Latin 
Americans. 

The  phrase  signifies  in  the  first 
place  a  willing  desire  to  know.  It 
represents  the  opposite  of  precon- 
ceived prejudice.  It  opens  the  door 
to  clear  and  honest  understanding. 
It  makes  for  what  President  Butler 
of  Columbia  University  would  call 
"the  international  mind." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
United  States,  especially  since  the 
European  war  has  brought  about  a 
kind  of  forced  trade  and  a  new 
reciprocal  relationship  between  the 
two  Americas,  an  eagerness  un- 
known before  to  really  discover 
both  the  spirit  and  the  method  of 
the  Latin  American  has  been 
evinced.  Through  the  press  and 
new  books,  by  reason  of  a  greatly 
increased  volume  of  travel  between 
the  United  States  and  the  countries 
south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  espe- 
cially by  reason  of  fresh  contacts 
between  business  men,  the  people 
of  both  countries  in  a  compar- 
atively brief  time  have  learned 
more  of  each  other's  life  and  cus- 
toms than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
previous  half-century. 

We  in  North  America  have  dis- 
covered that  despite  our  enormous 
economic  and  commercial  prosper- 
ity at  home,  we  have  been  mere 
children   in   the   school   of   foreign 
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trade.  It  has  been  borne  in  upon  us 
with  renewed  emphasis  as  wie  have 
visited  the  large  South  American 
cities  that  England  for  many,  many 
years,  has  been  building  up  her  com- 
mercial life  in  the  South  American 
states  with  a  far-sighted,  states- 
manlike policy;  that  indeed,  this 
country  owes  her  prestige  as  a 
nation  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
commercial  position  which  Great 
Britain  has  acquired  through  cen- 
turies of  hard  and  often  trying  ex- 
periences outside  of  the  "tight  little 
island."  During  the  time  that  the 
United  States  has  been  busied  with 
her  own  enormous  natural  re- 
sources, developing  her  home  insti- 
tutions and  building  the  bases  of 
her  representative  government,  the 
older  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
slowly  but  surely  strengthening 
their  relationships  with  the  South 
American  people. 

In  many  of  the  old  cities  like 
Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Lima  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  one  finds  frequently 
native  inhabitants  with  English 
names,  and  when  one  inquires  as  to 
ancestry  it  is  readily  discovered 
that  fifty  or  seventy  years  previ- 
ously a  Britisher  with  that  ever 
present  adventurous  and  commer- 
cial instinct  which  has  character- 
ized the  inhabitants  of  a  sea-faring 
nation,  has  brought  hither  the 
English  traits  and  the  trading  incli- 
nations which  have  helped  to  form 
the  foundations  of  a  large  house  of 
trade  in  South  America. 

It  has  been  only  in  comparatively 
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recent  years  that  Germany  has  fol- 
lowed Great  Britain's  example  and 
has  profited  by  many  of  the  English 
mistakes,  proving  herself  supremely 
adaptable  to  the  Latin  requirements 
of  trade  and  social  existence,  with 
the  result  far  beyond  the  conception 
of  the  average  man  in  the  United 
States,  who  has  not  studied  with 
care  the  business  status  of  national- 
ities in  these  rich  Southern  Repub- 
lics. 

It  is  true  that  the  United  States 
has  not  been  at  a  standstill  by  any 
means  during  the  past  fifty  years  in 
relation  to  her  export  trade,  but 
she  has  been  left  far  behind  by 
Germany,  who  exports  25%  of  her 
manufactured  products,  while  the 
United  States  exports  only  7%. 
America  with  its  vast  possessions 
in  iron,  stone,  lumber  and  other 
materials  with  which  to  build  her 
factories  and  workshops,  with  her 
plentiful  supply  of  labor  and  with 
her  already  great  progressive  man- 
ufacturing industries,  is  only  just 
awakening  to  the  realization  that 
she  is  soon  to  find  it  necessary  to 
build  up  reciprocal  trade  as  other 
nations  have  done  with  countries 
like  those  existing  south  of  us,  and 
that  in  this  new  exercise  of  her 
abilities  she  is  to  be  brought  into 
direct  competition  with  the  most 
skillful  and  experienced  trader  of 
the  world,  the  Englishman,  and  with 
one  of  the  most  calculating,  industri- 
ous and  ingeniously  adaptable  busi- 
ness man  in  the  world,  the  German 
manufacturer. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  we  in  the 
United  States,  surrounded  as  we 
have  been  for  the  first  century  of 
our  existence  as  a  Republic  with 
home  keeping  matters,  which  have 
necessarily  isolated  us,  shpt^ld  find 
that  we  are  poorly  prepared  to 
enter   this   vast   game    of    foreign 


trade.  That  we  should  make  mis- 
takes which  are  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  and  the  point  of  view  of 
alien  peoples  as  well,  because  of  a 
limited  experience  of  this  gener- 
ation, at  least,  in  carrying  on  com- 
mercial activities  outside  our  own 
borders,  is  not  in  the  least  surpris- 
ing. We  shall  make  more  such 
mistakes  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  we  shall  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded with  a  competition  which 
will  tax  the  Yankee  ingenuity  and 
genius  to  its  limit,  if  we  are  to  hold 
our  own  in  the  new  processes  of 
modem  business  and  international 
relationships  which  are  now  being 
thrust  upon  us  by  the  very  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  our  nation.  That,  however, 
we  shall  prove  ourselves  incapable 
in  the  midst  of  these  enlarged  tasks 
and  responsibilities,  no  one  famil- 
iar with  the  American  intelligence 
and  alert  adaptability  (for  we  are 
an  adaptable  people)  will  for  a 
moment  believe. 

Already  there  has  been  a  larger 
and  firmer  grasp  upon  South  Amer- 
ican trade  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  than  many  realize. 
As  an  indication  of  this  advance 
according  to  the  figures  published 
by  the  United  States  Government, 
the  value  of  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  South  Amer- 
ican countries  has  had  a  more  or 
less  solid  growth  during  the  past 
year  or  two,  in  such  commodities 
as  we  can  expect  to  continue  in 
commercial  international  circula- 
tion. During  the  year  1913  the 
value  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Republics 
of  South  America  averaged  approx- 
imately $600,000  per  day,  while  the 
values  of  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  these  countries  averaged 
$400,000  per  day,  or  a  total  trade  of 
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$1,000,000  per  day.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  unexampled  difficulties  with 
which  the  States  have  been  strug- 
gling during  the  past  year  in  the 
way  of  meeting  the  demands  of 
European  needs  without,  and  the 
increased  necessity  of  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  machinery  within 
the  country,  and  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  ships,  and  in  face  often  of  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  conditions 
in  the  Latin  countries,  the  statistics 
from  the  same  source  during  the 
past  year  are  encouraging.  These 
figures  show  that  shipments  from 
United  States  ports  to  South 
America  in  the  year  just  past  aver- 
aged in  value  $1,000,000  per  day, 
and  that  South  American  products 
shipped  to  the  United  States  have 
increased  in  value  to  $500,000  per 
day,  representing  a  total  daily  trade 
of  $1,500,000  gold.  If  one  studies 
carefully  and  in  detail  the  products 
of  this  commerce,  not  simply  in 
Washington  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  South  American  busi- 
ness man  who  has  discovered  for 
the  first  time  the  qualitiy  of  Amer- 
ican goods  and  has  learned  that  he 
can  secure  certain  manufactures  in 
the  States  of  which  he  had  been 
heretofore  ignorant  as  to  their  ex- 
istence there,  he  will  be  further 
heartened  as  to  the  future  possibil- 
ities of  inter-American  commerce. 

People  in  both  countries  mean- 
while have  been  becoming  ac- 
quainted by  visits  of  private  cit- 
izens, by  interchange  of  commis- 
sions and  thru  a  large  circulation 
of  new  publications  and  press  in- 
formation. We  have  met  in  almost 
every  South  American  city  within 
the  last  six  months  business  men 
who  have  recently  visited  the 
United  States  and  have  returned 
with  glowing  accounts  of  things 
which  they  have  seen,  and  enthusi- 
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astic  over  the  hospitality  of  Amer- 
icans. Increasingly  in  educational 
centers  have  we  found  the  growing 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  educa- 
tional authorities  to  send  to  Amer- 
ica larger  delegations  than  ever  be- 
fore of  students  to  studv  in  our 
universities. 

The  knowledge  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  North  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  greatly  facil- 
itated by  such  notable  events  as  the 
establishment  of  the  chain  of  bank- 
ing houses  in  Valparaiso,  Buenos 
Aires,  Montevideo,  Santos,  Sao 
Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  by  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
These  branch  institutions  have 
done  more  than  to  facilitate  busi- 
ness men  in  South  America,  for 
they  have  brought  here  scores  of 
our  young  business  men  who  have, 
come  to  these  cities  with  ideas  of 
more  or  less  permanent  residence. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  best  way 
for  nations  to  get  acquainted  and 
to  understand  each  other  is 
thru  the  medium  of  personality. 
The  selling  of  goods,  like  the  sell- 
ing of  books,  is  most  easily  and 
readily  facilitated  thru  the  "word 
of  mouth"  agencies.  We  could  give 
a  long  list  of  American  firms  which 
we  have  visited  in  South  America 
recently  whose  existence  here  has 
been  a  comparatively  recent  one. 
These  firms  are  usually  branches  of 
our  larger  houses,  and  if  the  result 
of  their  coming  could  be  heralded 
as  widely  as  have  been  some  of  the 
foolish  mistakes  of  irresponsible 
agencies  which  have  been  sent  to 
these  parts  to  do  business  without 
knowledge  and  sometimes  without 
scruple,  one  would  get  a  brighter 
side  of  the  shield. 

Commercial  geography  has  been 
learned  rapidly  of  late  by  North 
Americans.      Many     hundreds     of 
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our  citizens  have  come  to  realize 
that  Buenos  Aires,  for  example,  is 
the  fourth  largest  city  in  the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  easy 
to  learn  national  characteristics, 
especially  if  the  student  does  not 
possess  this  Confucian  mental 
hospitality  which  in  plain  terms 
means  the  ability  of  an  inhabitant 
of  one  nation  to  put  himself  thru 
the  effort  of  imagination  in  the 
position  of  an  inhabitant  of  another 
nationality. 

Brazil,  for  example,  the  largest 
and  in  some  respects  jthe  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  South  American 
Republics,  possesses  such  a  wide 
range  of  resources,  both  in  men  and 
things,  that  the  foreigner  finds 
himself  incapable  of  solving  the 
conditions  of  such  a  Republic  with- 
out continued  intelligent  study  and 
a  high  degree  of  sympathetic  adapt- 
ability. 

Generalizations  about  the  traits 
of  people  who  inhabit  a  country 
other  than  one's  own  are  attended 
with  both  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  investigator  is  too  likely  to 
make  sweeping  assertions  before  he 
has  examined  a  sufficient  number 
of  people  of  various  sections  and  of 
diverse  ideas  and  ideals.  Even 
after  such  examination,  the  Brazil- 
ian, like  the  inhabitant  of  many 
another  country,  is  quite  inclined  to 
upset  one's  calculations  and  make 
it  necessary  for  the  investigator  to 
begin  all  over  again  in  his  study  of 
national  character. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  one's 
impressions  of  a  country  depend 
considerably  upon  the  kind  of  peo- 
ple that  one  meets  in  that  country. 
When  Pierre  Loti  wrote  his  book 
upon  Japan  entitled  "Madame 
Chrysanthemum,"  the  Japanese 
said    that    the    book    revealed    the 


kind  of  women  Pierre  Loti  associ- 
ated with  during  his  stay  in  the 
Sunrise  Kingdom.  The  present-day 
traveler  in  South  America  will  find 
often  the  trails  of  transient  visitors, 
writers,  officials  of  government  and 
business  men  of  all  sorts,  who  have 
whirled  thru  these  Republics  and 
then  proceeded  immediately  to  give 
dogmatic  impressions  of  whole  sec- 
tions of  the  population  in  accord- 
ance with  experiences  which  they 
have  had,  fortunate  or  unfortunate, 
in  a  limited  area. 

The  perusal  of  much  that  is  writ- 
ten both  by  North  and  South 
Americans  concerning  their  neigh- 
bor reveal  often  the  attitude  of  a 
man  who  chances  to  see  something 
unusual  in  his  eyes  and  immedi- 
ately jumps  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  is  a  national  characteristic, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing 
seen  may  be  no  more  indigenous  to 
the  country  than  would  be  a  band 
of  "Wild  West  Indians  and  Cow- 
boys" flocking  out  of  a  circus  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New 
York  City. 

It  should  be  observed  further- 
more that  in  describing  the  virtues 
or  the  faults  of  any  nation  or 
nations,  it  is  extremely  hazardous 
to  speak  of  these  as  being  pos- 
sessed exclusively  by  any  one  set 
of  people  in  any  one  nation.  Many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  men  of 
Brazil,  for  example,  may  be  ap- 
plied with  almost  equal  exactness 
to  men  in  certain  parts  of  Europe 
or  to  certain  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Nevertheless  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  people  of  South  Amer- 
ica are  quite  different  in  many  re- 
spects, by  history,  tradition  and 
temperament,  from  those  inhab- 
iting the  Northern  Republic  of  the 
Americas.     A  few   of  these  traits 
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and  contrasts  are  apparent  to  even 
a  casual  observer. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  great 
pleasure  and  honor  during  the  few 
months  which  he  has  already  had 
the  privilege  of  spending  in  Brazil 
to  meet  a  goodly  number  of  the 
prominent  men  of  this  Republic.  I 
have  been  deeply  impressed  with 
their  high  mental  quality,  their  ac- 
complishments in  literature,  jour- 
nalism, music,  and  the  knowledge 
and  interpretation  of  law.  Their 
home  life,  their  intelligent  alertness 
for  business,  their  courtesy  and 
their  abounding  hospitality  are 
scarcely  surpassed  by  the  people  of 
any  nation  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  visit.  It  is  my  decided 
belief  that  if  my  countrymen  could 
have  been  brought  into  contact 
with  the  high-minded  and  thought- 
ful gentlemanhood  exhibited  by  so 
many  of  the  Brazilians  whom  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know,  it 
would  very  largely  eliminate  the 
misconceptions  and  misunderstand- 
ings due  to  a  lack  of  personal 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  one 
or  the  other. 

To  the  active,  practical,  direct 
and  sometimes  brusque  North 
American,  the  Brazilian  seems  to 
be  lacking  in  the  persistent  appli- 
cation of  his  really  brilliant  theo- 
ries and  knowledge,  especially  tp 
large  industrial  enterprises.  The 
North  American  traveler  learns 
with  surprise  that  so  many  of  the 
large  commercial  and  industrial 
undertakings  of  South  America  are 
guided  and  controlled  largely  by 
foreigners.  It  certainly  is  not  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  intellectual 
ability  on  the  part  of  Latin 
American,  nor  in  many  cases  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  funds.  Is  it  a 
lack  of  national  or  individual 
initiative  ? 


Is  it  because  of  a  temperamental 
distaste  for  the  devotion  of  perse- 
vering time  and  attention  to  practi- 
cal business  pursuits?  Such  ques- 
tions are  not  for  the  foreigner  to 
answer,  but  they  are  questions 
which  we  find  many  Brazilians  are 
to-day  thoughtfully  asking. 

Another  decided  contrast  which 
the  North  American  finds  in  Bra- 
zil is  the  comparatively  limited 
attention  given  to  the  entire  realm 
of  education,  especially  to  the  ele- 
mentary education,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  high  grade  technical  in- 
stitutions. We  have  been  surprised 
to  see  so  many  children  on  the 
streets  during  school  hours,  for  in 
the  United  States,  notwithstanding 
many  things  we  leave  undone,  we 
do  make  education  absolutely  com- 
pulsory by  law  up  to  a  certain  age. 
A  child  is  absolutely  obliged  to 
secure  the  rudiments  of  education, 
whether  he  or  his  parents  desire  it 
or  not.  Many  students  of  North 
American  history  will  tell  you  that 
the  United  States  owes  more  of  its 
progress  to  this  insistence  upon 
national  education  than  to  any 
other  of  its  policies. 

We  recognize  some  of  the  obsta- 
cles which  Brazil  encounters  in 
her  vast  territory  and  varying  de- 
grees of  civilization  amongst  her 
people,  when  she  turns  school  mas- 
ter; but  we  feel  sure  that  the  lead- 
ers of  Brazilian  life  will  not  be 
slow  in  appreciating  that  in  order 
to  reach  the  high  destiny  which  is 
certain  for  this  great  Republic,  a 
nation-wide  educational  policy  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

We  have  been  deeply  impressed 
in  our  travels  amongst  the  South 
American  Republics  with  the  fact 
that  the  two  Americas  are  in  many 
senses  complements  of  each  other, 
^nd  it  is  only  when  each  of  these 
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great  sections  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  realizes  how  much 
mutual  gain  will  accrue  to  each  by 
accepting  this  fact  that  larger  and 
fuller  life  will  come.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  both  North  America 
or  South  America  will  be  fdlufed 
alone.  By  combining  their  thought 
and  their  activities,  each  contribut- 
ing its  particular  taletit,  a  wide 
circle  of  completeness  must  neces- 
sarily result. 

It  is  particularly  important,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  thoughtful 
men  in  the  United  States  and  Bra- 
zil, for  example,  to  ponder  care- 
fully the  best  and  quickest  manner 
in  which  to  achieve  an  attitude  of 
mental  hospitality  towards  each 
other.  To  accomplish  this,  busi- 
ness men  in  both  countries  should 
be  brought  into  more  intimate  per- 
sonal contact  in  order  to  become 
conscious  of  the  actual  conditions 
as  well  as  the  history  and  tradi- 
tions of  each  nation.  The  North 
American  needs  to  learn  that  in 
Brazil  liberty  is  a  passion  no  less 
absolute  or  unconditional  than  it  is 
in  the  most  conservative  of  the 
North  American  States.  The  Bra- 
zilian must  also  learn  that  the  fail- 
ures of  the  United  States  along 
racial  or  labor  lines  do  not  for  a 
moment  blur  the  ideals  of  North 
Americans  who  have  once  and  for 
all  written  freedom  upon  their 
hearts. 

The  North  American  must  also 
appreciate  that  the  Brazilian  is 
not  less  a  business  man  because  he 
considers  direct  methods  less  de- 
sirable than  indirect  ones  at  times, 
and  if  he  demands  in  business  as  in 
other  things  that  haste  be  made 
slowly,  and  that  certain  things 
must  be  left  to  occur  naturally 
tether  than  to  be  forced  prema- 
turely into  existence,    it    is    good 


statesmanship  on  the  part  of  those 
who  deal  with  him,  to  know  this 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

In  other  words  mental  hospitality 
means  subjective  statesmanship 
applied  both  ways.  It  meatis  also 
A  study  of  psychology  as  well  as 
of  economics.  It  means  the  learn- 
ing that  there  are  certain  habits 
dnd  traits  of  success  which  are 
atmospheric  in  their  workings,  and 
the  realization  that  the  s6ul  of  a 
people  is  as  important  to  study  as 
their  method. 

We  are  told  that  the  beautiful 
tHausoleUm  which  holds  the  dust 
of  the  beloved  wife  of  the  old 
Mogul  Emperor  at  Agra,  the  Taj 
Mahal,  cost  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
atld  that  it  weighs  hundreds  of 
tohs;  but  the  lover  of  beauty  and 
the  things  that  last,  forgets  his  sta- 
tistics when  he  looks  upon  this 
resplendent  marble,  white  and  light 
as  foam,  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  of  the  quiet  Indian  night.  The 
knowledge  of  the  material  and  the 
means  by  which  this  marvellous 
tomb  has  beeti  lifted  into  beauty  is 
important.  But  the  ability  to  ap- 
preciate the  influence  of  its  spir- 
itual atmosphere  is  also  quite  as 
important. 

Likewise,  in  the  understanding 
of  and  the  successful  association  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  two  Amer- 
icas, there  is  something  intangibly 
subtle  and  powerfully  potent,  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  learned  thru 
commercial  reports  or  tabulated  in 
commission  houses.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  mutual  and  satisfactory  contact 
between  man  and  man  because 
they  understand  each  other  in  an 
understanding  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment. It  is  mental  hospitality,  the 
one  with  the  other. 

[Xcprinted   from    "The   Brailliasu   and    Their 
Countrj."     Frederick  A.  Stokes,  pttblisher.] 
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i^NE  of  the  greatest  surprises  of 
^^  those  who  have  studied  the 
political  tendencies  of  South  Amer- 
ica for  many  years  was  the  practi- 
cal unanimity  with  which  these  re- 
publics hastened  to  endorse  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  World  War,  and  in 
some  cases,  actually  assumed  a 
share  of  the  burden  for  the  defense 
of  the  principles  of  democracy. 
There  has  been  much  talk  of  the 
unity  of  South  America,  especially 
as  regards  its  distrust  of  and  oppo- 
sition to  the  policies  of  the  "Colos- 
sus of  the  North."  But  such  unity 
has  been  proved  a  myth. 

The  majority  of  the  leading 
nations  have  individually  taken 
such  action  as  unequivocally  places 
them  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States  in  this  world  conflict,  while 
the  few  governments  that  have  in- 
sisted on  a  so-called  neutrality 
have,  in  the  estimation  of  their  own 
people,  gained  but  a  Pyrrhic  vic- 
tory. 

Argentina  strained  neutrality 
almost  to  the  breaking  point  by 
inviting  Admiral  Caperton  to  bring 
his  fleet  to  Buenos  Aires  for  an  ofii- 
cial  visit,  while  the  treasures  of 
neutral  Chile, — iron,  copper  and 
nitrates, — have  flowed  in  a  cease- 
less stream  to  the  armies  of  the 
allied  nations. 

To  little  Uruguay, — the  political 
Switzerland,  or  the  Hague,  of  the 
two  Americas, — fell  the  honor  of 
expressing  the  conviction,  now  en- 
dorsed    by     practically     all     other 
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republics  of  South  America,  that 
no  nation  of  the  American  conti- 
nent which  had  entered  this  war  in 
the  defense  of  the  principles  of 
democracy,  may  be  considered  an 
enemy.  This  declaration  brought 
the  visit  of  Admiral  Caperton  with 
his  fleet  and  called  forth  from  the 
people  of  Uruguay  such  a  reception 
as  our  sailors  have  seldom  received 
in  any  country  of  the  globe. 

The  war  has  served  to  show  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
icans with  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
the  North.  The  Monroe  doc- 
trine,— far  from  having  become  an 
"obsolete  shibboleth," — is  now 
more  fully  understood  and  appre- 
ciated than  ever  before,  especially 
in  view  of  the  utterances  of  Lux- 
burg  and  his  advocacy  of  the  prac- 
tice of  spurlos  versenkt. 

Recent  publications  announce  a 
proposed  league  of  the  republics  of 
South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
endorsing  this  doctrine  as  the  ut- 
terance of  a  continent,  rather  than 
of  but  one  of  its  nations. 

The  Mexican  Commission,  whose 
recent  visit  to  the  nations  of  South 
America  was  ostensibly  to  unite 
Latin  America  against  the  United 
States,  met  with  a  reception  that 
effectually  chilled  all  desire  to 
carry  out  its  program. 

And  the  Congress  of  Neutrals, 
that  was  called  to  meet  in  Buenos 
Aires,  has  been  indefinitely  post- 
poned, because,  as  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, "there  are  no  neutrals  in 
South  America." 
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Editorial 


The  Editor's  Return 

¥V/E  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
™  safe  arrival  in  America  of  our 
editor,  Dr.  William  Charies  O'Don- 
nell, Jr.,  who  has  been  sent  back  from 
France  on  an  important  mission  in 
connection  with  his  work  with  the 
French  Army.  The  scene  of  his  recent 
labors  is  at  this  writing  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  Advancing  Hun,  but 
Dr.  O'Donnell  declares  his  confidence 
that  the  enemy  can  not  reach  Paris 
nor  can  he  gain  his  objective  of  get- 
ting to  the  coast.    The  events  of  the 


next   few  weeks  will  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  prophecy. 


Correspondence  Courses 
in  Teaching  Patriotism 

T^HE  teaching  of  patriotism  is 
■■"  being  offered  free  to  teachers  by 
Miss  Leighton,  of  the  National 
Security  League.  Thousands  of 
teachers  all  over  the  country  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  service, 
which  costs  them  nothing  but 
postage.    They  send  their  inquiries 
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as  to  methods,  or  questions  as  to 
facts,  their  requests  for  helpful  lit- 
erature or  advice  as  to  the  corre- 
lation of  civics,  history,  and  current 
events,  and  receive  promptly  the 
information  or  help  asked  for.  This 
service  is  possible  because  the  Na- 
tional Security  League  is  in  close 
touch  with  every  school  system  in 
the  country.  Six  thousand  State 
and  County  Superintendents,  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  City  Superin- 
tendents are  reached  by  its  liter- 
ature, and  are  co-operating  in  its 
campaign  for  patriotism  thru  educa- 
tion. Hundreds  of  leading  educat- 
ors are  serving  on  its  committees. 
The  League  is  able  to  obtain  in- 
formation concerning  every  success- 
ful experiment  now  in  progress  in 
the  teaching  of  civics,  history,  and 
patriotism,  and  thru  correspondence, 
is  able  to  pass  on  to  teachers  every- 
where the  result  of  such  work  and 
explain  the  methods  used. 

Miss  Leighton,  who  has  been 
consulting  teacher  through  the  col- 
umns of  educational  magazines,  is 
the  author  of  "Wake  Up,  Teachers 
of  America,"  which  first  appeared 
in  "Normal  Instructor  and  Primary 
Plans,"  and  has  been  reprinted  by 
other  magazines,  so  that  upwards 
of  200,000  copies  have  been  circu- 
lated. She  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Citizenship  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools  of  the  Bureau  of  Pa- 
triotism Thru  Education,  which 
will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  bu- 
reau in  all  schools  below  the  high 
schools.  It  will  work  to  unify  pub- 
lic sentiment  thru  school  forces,  the 
branches  of  the  National  Security 
League  and  allied  societies  and 
through  the  recognized  channels  of 
publicity. 

The  majority  of  our  people,  our 
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voters,  therefore  our  rulers,  enter 
industry  from  the  grammar  schools^ 
unequipped  by  training  to  imder^ 
stand  this  government  that  they 
form  and  direct.  Certain  communi- 
ties have,  thru  experiment,  estab* 
lished  valuable  courses  in  civics  and 
in  community  history  and  citizens- 
ship  training.  By  courtesy  of  these 
communities  the  Committee  ho^es 
to  disseminate  knowledge  of  thid 
successful  work  thruout  the  coun^ 
try.  Taking  as  its  creed  the  motto 
of  the  National  Security  League— 
"Knowledge  by  the  people  is  the 
sole  basis  of  national  security,"  the 
Committee  hopes  to  inspire  the 
schools  of  the  nation  to  give  to  the 
children  of  America  a  thoro  edu- 
cation in  the  ideals  of  true  Amer- 
ican Citizenship. 

The  Committee  is  therefore  send- 
ing out,  for  preliminary  investiga'^ 
tion,  a  Civics  inquiry  in  the  hope 
that  teachers  and  school  officials 
everywhere  will  feel  called  on  to 
send  to  the  Committee  their  an- 
swers to  the  questions,  since  "in  a 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom."  This  problem  of  Citizen- 
ship teaching  is  a  national  one  and 
can  be  rightly  solved  only  by  the 
combined  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  educators  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  problem  which  concerns  every 
one  of  750,000  teachers  who  are 
urged  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. It  concerns  every  father  and 
mother  in  the  country;  their  views 
are  also  invited.  Any  helpful  sug- 
gestions for  the  teaching  of  Patri- 
otism and  all  inquiries  as  to  matter 
and  methods  should  be  addressed 
to  Etca  V.  Leichton,  Chairman  of 
the  Committe  on  Citizenship  in  El- 
ementary Schools,  Bureau  of  Patri- 
otism Thru  Education,  National 
Security  League,  19  W.  44th  SU 
New  York  City. 


Editorial 


Dr.  Groszmann's  Mis- 
fortune 

A  SERIOUS  misfortune  has  befallen 
Dr.  Maximilian  P.  E.  Grosz- 
mann,  the  well-known  child  expert 
and  student  of  exceptional  children, 
and  his  family.  The  three  cottages 
on  the  "Watchung  Crest"  property, 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  where  he  had 
for  years  been  conducting  his  re- 
search work,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children,  founded  by  him  in  190S, 
were  burnt  to  the  ground  on  Friday, 
April  26,  in  the  afternoon.  The  main 
building  in  which  his  educational 
work  had  been  conducted  and  which 
is  now  being  used  as  a  sanatorium 
and  rest  home,  was  left  uninjured. 
One  of  the  cottages  was  owned  and 
used  by  his  second  son,  Waldemar 
H.  Groszmann;  the  other  two  were 
owned  by  Mrs.  Groszmann,  and  were 
used  as  the  family's  private  dwelling 
and  Dr.  Groszmann's  library  and 
private  clinic  respectively. 

Dr.  Groszmann  and  his  family  have 
lost  all  their  personal  possessions. 
The  loss  comprises  all  the  furniture, 
clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  belong- 
ings of  this  kind,  with  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  cash  which  were  con- 
tained in  desks  and  pocketbooks.  A 
number  of  very  valuable  oil  paintings, 
water  colors,  original  drawii^s  (some 
of  them  personal  gifts  from  the  ar- 
tists), copper,  steel  and  wood  en- 
gravings which  Dr.  Groszmann  had 
collected  during  a  life  time;  together 
with  all  the  family  portraits,  photo- 
graphs, heirlooms,  etc.,  were  des- 
troyed. There  were  numerous  gifts 
of  recognition  of  his  public  work  and 
private  service,  like  loving  cups,  ded- 


icatory statuary  in  bronze  and  china, 
etc.,  given  to  Dr.  Groszmann  by  his 
admiring  friends;  also  a  very  large 
collection  of  souvenirs  and  curios 
which  he  and  Mrs.  Groszmann  had 
brought  home  from  their  various 
travels  all  over  the  world,  or  which 
he  had  otherwise  collected.  His 
library  contained  over  five  thousand 
volumes,  also  many  complete  sets  of 
magazines,  sets  of  reference  books, 
etc.,  covering  the  various  lines  of 
study  which  Dr.  Groszmann  pursued, 
in  philosophy,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
science,  sociology,  literature,  etc. 
There  was  an  unusually  complete 
classical  library  representing  all  the 
literatures  of  the  world,  in  English, 
German,.  French,  Italian,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc.,  as  well  as  translations; 
among  them  a  great  number  of  rare, 
old  books  and  editions.  Hardly  any 
of  these  lost  volumes  can  be  replaced 
and  their  money  value  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Dr.  Groszmann  also  lost 
many  of  his  manuscripts,  research 
records,  files  and  clippings,  all  his  au- 
tograph letters  from'  notable  persons 
who  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
him  for  the  last  forty  years  and  more, 
also  his  personal  notes  covering  a 
period  of  over  fifty  years,  family  rec- 
ords, and  the  like.  There  were  price- 
less treasures  which  are  lost  forever. 
The  money  loss  is  estimated  at  about 
$40,000,  only  a  very  small  part  of 
which  is  covered  by  insurance. 


The  Index 

T^HE    index    for   the    last    volume 
■■"      usually   published   in   the  June 
issue  is  crowded  out  this  month  and 
will  be  issued  later. 
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''German  Militarism  and  Its  German  Critics'* 


^HB  National  Committee  on 
-^  Public  Information  has  recently 
issued  the  pamphlet  under  the 
above  title.  It  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Charles  Altschul  and  is  listed 
in  the  "War  Information  Series." 

The  major  part  of  this  pamphlet 
of  some  forty  pages  is  given  over 
to  a  discussion  of  German  militar- 
ism in  time  of  peace,  or  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Gr^at 
War.  It  is  an  illuminating  study 
by  a  man  of  German  origin  of  the 
brutalizing  effects  upon  the  Ger- 
man people  of  the  abominable  Prus- 
sian system  of  military  rule — ^that 
"evil  thing"  which  America,  thru 
President  Wilson,  has  declared 
must  be  overthrown  forever  lest  it 
destroy  democracy  and  even  civili- 
zation itself. 

The  great  value  of  this  book  is 
that  it  is  complementary  to  the  war 
volumes — or  the  volumes  written 
upon  the  Prussian  conduct  of  the 
War.  It"  is  a  fearful  condemna- 
tion of  their  misconduct  in  time  of 
peace  as  compiled  from  the  most 
independent  of  their  own  news- 
papers and  public  prints. 

Mr.  Altschul  discusses  "New 
Light  on  German  Militarism  in 
1914";  "The  Brutalizing  Effect  of 
Militarism,"  as  shown  especially  in 
the  trial  of  Rosa  Luxemburg ;  "Mil- 
itarism as  the  Exaltation  of  the 
Army  -  Above  the  Civil  Author- 
ities";  and  "The  Zabem  Incident." 
We  quote  at  random  in  order  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  emphasiz- 
ing the  most  revolting  portions — 
from  pages  15  and  16: 
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"On  April  8th,  1914,  the  Vor- 
warts  published  an  article  on  'Ger- 
man Kultur  in  the  Barracks,'  which 
commences : 

"When  wc  hear  different  Prus- 
sian Ministers  of  War  talking  in  the 
ReichsUg  about  the  maltreatment  of 
soldiers,  we  might  be  led  to  believe 
that  a  great  improvement  had  taken 
place  with  respect  to  this  deep-seated 
evil  in  the  army.  However,  he  who 
attentively  follows  the  incessant  flow 
of  instances  of  cruelty,  shudders  at  the 
abyss  of  brutality  which  is  still  yawn- 
ing. We  wish  to  submit  but  a  small 
selection  from  the  record  of  cases  of 
maltreatment  which  have  come  into 
court  during  the  last  fifteen  months; 
they  will  suffice  to  put  all  attempts  at 
white-washing  in  their  right  place. 

'"The  details  then  fullv  presented 
cover  the  cases  of  eight  officers  and  of 
about  fifteen  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  instances  of  brutality  are 
about  the  same  as  mentioned  in  onr 
former  list;  but  these  non-commis- 
sioned officers  seem  to  have  outdone 
those  whose  records  we  listened  to 
before.     We  hear  that— 

**  'In  the  fourth  squadron  of  the  Regi- 
ment Garde-du-Corps,  two  acting  cor- 
porals and  three  "professional  regulars" 
maltreated  recruits  in  the  most  brutal 
manner  with  ropes,  snaffles,  horse 
brushes,  the  sword,  etc.  One  of  the 
victims  became  temporarily  insane. 

"  'In  the  Queen  AugusU  Guard  Regi- 
ment No.  4,  Sergeant  Waske  ordered  a 
grenadier  to  He  down  before  a  cuspidor 
and  then  called  out  "Drink."  The  gren- 
adier drank  from  it  quite  obediently, 
which  proves  that  "servile  obedience" 
(Kadavergehorsam)  is  no  idle  phrase. 

"  'In  the  Guard  Train  Battalion,  non- 
commissioned officer  Hoffman  ordered 
exercises  which  consisted  in  bending 
the  knees,  while  the  men  had  to  hold 
a  full  manure-box  in  their  outstretched 
arms. 

'"In  the  SOth  Infantry,  non-commis- 
sioned officer  Poeselt,  at  inspection  of 
the  rooms,  ordered  the  recruits  to  take 
cuspidors  into  their  hands,  and  he  then 
threw  the  disgusting  contents  into  their 
faces. 

".'In  the  King's  Grenadier  Regiment 
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No.   7,   a  recruit  was  also  ordered   to 
drink  the  contents  of  a  caspidor. 

"  'In  the  Wurtemberg  Uhlan  Regi- 
ment No.  19,  non-commissioned  officer 
Krall  struck  a  tubercular  Uhlan  with 
his  carbine  across  the  helmet,  so  that 
it  broke  to  pieces,  and  the  Uhlan  got  a 
hemorrhage  from  the  mouth  and  nose. 
During  the  extra  drill  this  poor  soldier 
was  made  to  run,  and  had  to  lie  down' 
in  a  pool  of  rain  water.  He  died  before 
the  main  trial  of  the  N.  C.  O.  came 
off;  the  latter  escaped  with  a  two 
months'  imprisonment. 

"'In  the  Prussian  Infantry  Regiment 
No.  11,  Corporal  Schlolaut  made  a 
recruit  throw  himself  on  the  floor  and 
jump  up  again  {auf-und-niederwerfen) 
twenty  times  in  one  evening.  When 
this  got  too  difficult  for  the  man,  the 
corporal  pressed  him  down  with  his 
knees.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  tormentor 
of  this  recruit  pushed  him  against  a 
clothes  closet  about  twenty-one  times, 
threw  a  coffee  pot  at  him,  and  pulled 
him  across  the  wash  stand  by  the 
throat.  When  this  recruit,  later  on, 
was  again  pushed  against  the  clothes 
closet,  he  ran  away  and  committed 
suicide  soon  thereafter.  Corporal  Shlo- 
laut  escaped  with  a  two  months'  impris- 
onment. 

"'In  the  Prussian  Infantry  Regiment 
No.  70,  a  recruit  was  maltreated  by  the 
"professional  regulars"  (alte  Leuie)  dur- 
ing the  night  in  such  fashion  that,  in 
desperation,  he  jumped  out  of  a  second 
story  window  and  was  found  in  the 
courtyard  unconscious  and  seriously 
injured.' " 

If  the  Lord  ever  permitted  a 
more  brutal  beast  to  live  on  earth 
than  certain  types  of  the  Prussian 
officer,  we  have  not  found  such  in 
history. 

Most  truly  did  the  great  Goethe 
exclaim  that,  "The  Prussian  was 
born  a  brute  and  civilisation  will 
make  him  ferocious/' 

To  which  another  great  German, 
Otto  H.  Kahn,  has  recently  added 
that  the  difference  between  the  con- 
scienceless German  autocracy  and 
the  German  people  is  "the  differ- 
ence between  the  man  who,  acting 
under  the  influence  of  a  poisonous 
drug,  runs  amuck  in  mad  frenzy, 
and  the  unspeakable  malefactor 
who   administered  that  drug,  well 


knowing  and  fully  intending  the 
ghastly  consequences  which  were 
bound  to  follow." 

The  public  owes  a  real  debt  to 
Mr.  Altschul  for  exposing,  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  Germans  as  well  as 
others,  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Prussian  military  system  which  has 
debauched  so  many  of  his  former 
countrymen. 

A  NoTBD  "Lay"  Journai.*s  Vmw- 

POINT  ON  TEACHING 

T^HE  following  editorial  article  is 
-'-  taken  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  of  April  6,  1918.  It  calls  at- 
tention to  one  of  the  greatest  ills  in 
"our  body  politic" — ^in  its  social  and 
economic    phases. 

It  brings  to  mind,  also,  that  Edu- 
cational Foundations  has  under 
consideration  a  solution  for  this 
problem  of  remuneration  to  the 
teacher  commensurate  with  the  ser- 
vices he  or  she  renders. 

In  war-time,  it  may  not  be  advis- 
able to  propose  such  a  solution; 
because  the  first  impulse  or  mo- 
mentum of  the  plan  requires  a 
certain  fixed  endowment.  But  the 
advantage  of  the  plan  as  proposed 
by  its  originator,  Mr.  Matthew 
Page  Andrews,  of  our  own  staff,  is 
that  it  is  largely  self-sustaining  and 
well-nigh  automatic  after  it  is  once 
begun.  In  this  respect,  it  excels 
any  other  educational  plan  yet 
proposed  or  adopted,  such  as  those 
established  by  Carnegie,  Rockefel- 
ler, and  others. 

Under  the  caption  "School  Vic- 
tims" the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
warns  its  readers  that : 

''Looking  at  it  from  the  material 
side — ^which  is  the  side  from  which  so 
many  of  us  do  look  at  our  occupa- 
tions— school    teaching     is     the     most 
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beggarly  profession  in  the  United 
St9.tes.  No  other  calling  that  is  pre- 
sumed to  require  anything  like  the 
same  amount  of  training  and  ability  is 
so  iU'paid..  .  No  other  calling  that  is 
presumed,  to  require  a  considerable 
mental  discipline  and  development  is 
held  in  such  low  regard  or  is  so  little 
supported  by  public  admiration.  No 
other  learned  calling  except  the  min- 
istry is  pursued  under  conditions  that 
involve  so  much  humiliation,  and  the 
minister's  trials  with  his  vestrymen  or 
trustees  are  somewhat  ameliorated  by 
the  fact  that  in  very  many  cases  he  is 
free  to  take  an  appeal  over  their  heads, 
whereas  the  local  board  of  education  is 
generally  a  supreme  court  for  the 
teacher. 

"These  are  not  flattering  things  to 
say  of  a  nation  that  has  been  declaring 
for  a  hundred  years  that  its  hope  lay 
in  public  education.    But  they  are  true. 

"Just  now  the  teacher  is  in  an  excep- 
tionally unpleasant  situation.  His  or 
her  cost  of  living  has  gone  ballooning, 
like  everybody  else's.  But  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  only  a  feeble  response 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  The 
result  is  depletion  of  the  profession. 
Under  present  conditions  especially, — 
when  nearly  every  other  field  of  activ- 
ity is  bidding  eagerly  for  labor  of 
nearly  every  sort — teaching  looks  less 
attractive  than  ever. 

"The  less  attractive  it  looks  the  more 
inferior  the  teaching  force  will  be- 
come— inevitably.  Already  operating  the 
system  upon  which  we  say  the  hope  of 
the  nation  depends  has  become,  for  a 
portion  of  those  engaged  in  it,  a  mere 
incidental,  pin-money  stop-gap  be- 
tween  graduation  and   getting  married. 

"There  is  danger  of  its  becoming  an 
accepted  notion  that  upholding  the 
hope  of  the  nation  is  something  any 
fairly  intelligent  girl  can  do  between 
dances. 

"But  of  course  the  real  victims  are 
not  the  teachers.  The  real  victims  are 
millions  of  prospective  citizens,  par- 
ticularly in  the  country,  on  whom  we 
are   palming   off  a  niggardly   swindle." 

"A  Woman's  war-Time  Journai." 

JUST  as  we  were  going  to  press, 
the  reviewer  received  a  copy  of 
a  little  book  of  but  fifty-four  pages> 
entitled  "A  Woman's  War-time 
Journal."  (The  Century  Company, 
60^.)  The  Journal  is  an  account  of 
the  passage  over  a  Georgia  planta- 
tion   of    Sherman's    army    on    the 
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March  to  the  Sea,  as  recorded  in 
the  diary  of  Dolly  Sumner  Lunt, 
afterwards  Mrs.   Thomas  Burge. 

The  introduction  to  the  diary  has 
been  written  by  Julian  Street,  who 
discovered  it  on  his  trip  through 
.  the  South  while  writing  his  book  on 
"American  Adventures."  It  is  a 
volume  which  Southerners  do  not 
need  to  read  so  much  as  Northern- 
ers, in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
small  minority  of  the  Northern 
people  have  realized  what  the 
Southern  people  endured  during 
the  War  of  Secession.  Mrs.  Burge 
was  herself  a  Northern  woman,  of 
the  Sumner  and  Lunt  families  of 
New  England,  but  she  suffered, 
like  so  many  Northern  women  who 
had  married  in  the  South,  as  her 
compatriots  in  that  section.  Mr. 
Street  in  his  introduction  speaks 
of  Mrs.  Burge's  relationship  to 
Charles  Sumner,  the  bitter  foe  of 
the  South,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  her  maiden  name  should  be 
Lunt,  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
represents  the  best  and  broadest 
and  most  liberal  in  New  England 
ante-bellum   sentiments. 

Had  the  country  been  willing  to 
listen  to  the  Lunts  on  the  one  sid^» 
there  would  have  been  no  such  sad 
misconceptions  of  Southern  life 
before  the  war,  and  had  the  far 
South,  says  the  author  in  the  diary, 
been  less  hasty  in  following 
the  rhetorical  appeals  of  Robert 
Toombs,  the  great  sectional  conflict 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  George  Lunt 
wrote  that,  "The  Abolitionists  were 
always  the  fiercest  opponents  of 
colonization.  The  practical  improve- 
ment of  the  negro,  in  his  native 
country,  did  not  suit  them  so  well 
as  the  impracticable  idea  of  equal- 
izing black  men  with  white  in  a 
strange    land."    Abraham    Lincoln 
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also  said:  "I  will  say  in  addition  to 
this  that  there  is  a  physical  differ- 
ence between  the  \s^ite  and  black 
raices  which  I  believe  will  forever 
fbrt>id  the  two  races  living  together 
on  term^  of  social  and  political 
equality." 


"Tkb  SoxfL  OP  ljs»" 

NOT  a  few  volumes  on  the  great 
leaders  of  the  War  of  Secession 
have  been,  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  student  of  history,  almost  use- 
less eulog^ums.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  "The  Soul  of  Lee"  by 
Dr.  Randolph  H.  McKim.  (Long- 
mans, $1.50.)  This  volume  is  but 
250  clearly  printed  pages  in  which 
the  material  is  always  "to  the 
point"  and  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive  throughout. 

The  reviewer  not  only  read  this 
historical  contribution  with  unusual 
care  and  interest,  but  he  found 
himself  making  notes,  verifications 
of  the  author's  statements,  and 
compiling  his  own  index.  But  the 
student  of  history  is  not  the  only 
one  to  whom  this  work  will  ap- 
peal. Any  intelligent  reader  will 
find  the  book  of  equal  value  and 
interest. 

The  author  quotes  Lee  on  slav- 
ery and  show«  that  he  was  an 
ardent  emaacipatiomst,  while  his 
most  noted  oppooent,  Ceneral 
Qraat^  was  a  ^davc  holder, — ^thos 
helping  to  explode  the  popular  fal- 
lacy, if  not  actual  historical  teach- 
ing, that  uegt9  slavery  was  the 
bone  of  contention  betwem  the 
FVederal  Government  and  th«it  of 
the  Confederacy. 

The.  author  quotes  Lee  and 
Adams  on  the  nature  of  the  Union 
and  the  Constitudon;  Lincoln  on 
the  cause  of  the  war  and  why  it 
was     prosecuted;     Davis    on     the 


same;  Lee  on  his  sacrifice  in  de- 
clining the  offer  of  the  supreme 
command  of  the  United  States  Ar- 
mies to  make  arrangements,  later, 
to  enter  the  Confederate  service 
as  a  private.  The  author  gives  a 
digest  of  Lee's  great  campaigns, 
and  of  the  defection  of  his  subor- 
dinates^ Longstreet  and  Pickett,  ex- 
posing the  failure  of  the  latter  at 
the  Battle  of  Five  Porks  in  a  most 
convincing  manner.  He  shows  Lee 
in  defeat  or  surrender  and  his 
splendid  call  to  the  people  of  the 
Southern  States  to  rally,  in  spite 
of  Reconstruction  wrongs,  to  the 
upbuilding  of  a  reunited  country. 

There  is  also  an  appendix  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  great 
Gettysburg  campaign.  The  volume 
is  a  fitting  companion  piece  to  Ga- 
maliel Bradford's  "Lee,  the  Amer^- 
ican,"  which  appeared  a  few  years 
ago.  The  latter  is  from  the  pen  of 
a  New  Englander,  the  book  herein 
reviewed  is  by  a  soldier  of  Lee's 
own  army. 


"rpHE  Choice  Before  Us,"  by  G. 
*-  Lowes  Dickinson,  published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  price  $2.00,  has 
for  its  purpose  first  "to  expose  the 
ruin  that  lies  before  the  world  un- 
less this  war  shall  end  war,  and  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  of 
that  "League  of  Nations,"  the  cre- 
ation of  which,  with  the  United 
States  as  the  principal  member,  is 
the  only  way  to  a  lasting  peace." 
We  can  commend  this  book  to  our 
readers  as  one  of  the  most  thpcMiglit 
producing  presentations  of  the  con- 
ditions confronting  the  world  at 
present.  It  is  written  by  a  man 
who  has  traveled  far  and  whose 
knowledc*e  of  the  international 
mind  adds  particularly  to  his  oom« 
prehensive  message. 
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"The  Soul  of  the  War,"  by  Phillip 
Gibbs,  special  correspondent  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  Robert 
McBride,  publisher,  $1.75  net,  is  an 
unusually  vivid  and  stirring  book. 
"In  this  book,"  says  Mr.  Gibbs,  "I 
have  set  down  simply  the  scenes 
and  character  of  this  war  as  they 
have  come  before  my  own  eyes, 
and  as  I  have  studied  them  for 
nearly  a  year  of  history.  If  there  is 
any  purpose  in  which  I  have  writ- 
ten beyond  mere  record  is  to  reveal 
the  soul  of  war  so  nakedly  that  it 
can  not  be  glossed  over  by  the 
glamor  of  false  sentiment  and  false 
heroics.  More  passionate  than 
other  emotion  that  has  stirred  me 
through  life,  is  my  conviction  that 
any  man,  that  has  seen  these  things, 
must,  if  he  has  any  gift  of  ex- 
pression, and  any  human  pity,  dedi- 
cate his  brain  and  heart  to  the 
sacred  duty  of  preventing  another 
war  like  this." 

In  his  remarkably  human  narra- 
tive, Mr.  Gibbs  carries  the  reader 
from  the  days  of  foreboding  and 
early  mobilization  through  the  first 
days  of  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
reveals  particularly  the  soul  of 
Paris  and  the  character  of  the  sol- 
diers of  France  as  only  an  eye  wit- 
ness can  tell  the  story. 

Another  book  which  should  be 
read  along  with  the  war  books 
dealing  with  affairs  in  France  is  the 
recently  issued  volume  entitled 
"The  Foreign  Policy  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  1913-1917."  This  book  pre- 
sented by  two  professors  at  Leland 
Stanford  University — Edgar  E. 
Robinson  and  Victor  J.  West,  is 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Co., 
($1.75  net),  and  contains  the  im- 
portant addresses  and  statements 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretaries 
of  State  during  the  four  momentous 
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years.  These  addresses  show  the 
evolution  of  the  Administration's 
thought  as  well  as  the  relationships 
of  the  United  States  to  foreign  poli- 
cy. The  book  as  a  whole  will  leave 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  new 
sense  of  confidence  and  admiration 
for  the  way  in  which  Woodrow 
Wilson  particularly  has  g^rasped 
some  of  the  main  issues  of  the  war 
and  presented  these  issues  in  such 
masterly  form  as  to  make  them 
permanent  and  powerful  records  of 
great  value. 

"Blown  in  by  the  Draft,"  by 
Frazier  Hunt,  published  by  Dou- 
bleday,  Page  &  Co.,  (net  $125),  is 
one  of  our  newest  war  books  deal- 
ing with  the  young  recruit  in  our 
American  camps.  The  books  carries 
a  foreword  by  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  an  introduction  by  Briga- 
dier-General Evan  M.  Johnson, 
commanding  the  77th  Division. 

These  camp  sketches  and  charac- 
ter sketches  of  our  Sammies  in  the 
making  first  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
those  who  read  some  of  these  in 
this  newspaper  will  be  grateful  to 
have  these  vivid  touches  of  human 
life  preserved  in  book  form.  They 
breathe  the  breath  of  naturalness 
and  true  American  vigor  and  good 
cheer.  The  illustrations  by  Cap- 
tain J.  S.  S.  Richardson,  U.  S.  R., 
add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  livli- 
ness  of  the  book. 

"Marching  on  Tanga,"  by  F. 
Brett  Young,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
($1.50  net),  stands  out  uniquely 
among  the  latest  war  books  be- 
cause of  its  setting.  It  brings  to 
light  with  great  vividness  and  with 
true  literary  skill  the  facts  some- 
times forgotten  by  us  that  a  really 
great   war  has   been   going   on   in 
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Africa,  which,  were  it  not  for  the 
greater  issues  on  the  Western  front, 
would  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  at- 
tract the  attention  of  the  world. 
This  book  is  more  than  a  mere  de- 
scription of  war.  It  gives  the  very 
breath  and  atmosphere  of  the 
African  jungle.  One  is  transported 
by  this  writer  into  the  very  heart 
of  that  tropical  life  which  has 
formed  a  real  part  of  the  battle. 
Here  men  have  not  only  fought 
with  General  Smuts  as  leader  the 
German  enemy,  but  they  have  also 
battled  heroicly  with  fever,  dysen- 
tery, lack  of  water,  long  treks 
through  impossible  jungle,  native 
inefficiency,  and  all  the  many  in- 
fluences that  bar  the  white  man's 
progress  in  the  torrid  zone.  We 
can  honestly  say  that  this  book  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  and 
compelling  war  books  we  have  read 
in  many  a  day.  No  traveler  can 
afford  to  miss  "Marching  on  Tan- 
ga,"  while  we  venture  to  say  that 
the  book  will  preserve  for  later  war 
history  a  vital  epoch  in  one  of  the 
least  known  sections  of  this  world 
wide  combat. 

Those  readers  who  are  interested 
in  South  America  and  no  American 
should  be  willing  to  admit  his  in- 
difference to  these  Republics  at 
present,  should  have  upon  his  list 
three  books,  "The  Amazing  Argen- 
tine," written  by  that  master  travel- 
er. Sir  John  Foster  Fraser,  and  pub- 
lished by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
($1.50  net) ;  "South  of  Panama,"  by 
Prof.  E.  A.  Ross,  published  by  the 
Century  Co.,  ($2.50  net);  and  a 
small  but  comprehensive  book  in 
the  Home  University  Library  Ser- 
ies, Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  entitled 
"Latin  America,"  by  Prof.  William 
R.  Shepherd,  Professor  of  History 
in  Columbia  University  (56  cents 
net  by  mail). 


Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  whose 
books  on  Russia  are  so  well  and 
favorably  known,  presents  "The 
Amazing  Argentine,"  as  a  new  land 
of  enterprise.  Her  vast  land  and 
agricultural  development,  the  live- 
stock republic,  the  expanding  rail- 
ways, the  life  of  the  camp  and  the 
tendency  of  government  are  all  here, 
presented  so  readably,  and  with 
such  generous  illustrations  that 
this  book  could  be  taken  almost  as 
the  one  book  necessary. to  present 
an  all  round  idea  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive of  South  American  Re- 
publics. 

Professor  Ross  on  the  other  hand 
takes  up  the  social  characteristics 
and  the  racial  complexeties  of  the 
South  American,  not  without  many 
illuminating  chapters  on  politics, 
labour  and  family  life  in  a  way  to 
hold  the  reader's  attention  as  se- 
curely as  one's  interest  is  held  in  a 
novel.  Those  who  have  followed 
some  of  these  papers  in  the  Cen- 
tury Magazine  know  without  our 
telling  them  the  fascination  of  this 
writer's  pen,  and  for  those  who  are 
not  looking  for  commercial  statis- 
tics merely,  but  rather  for  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  life  and  general 
attitude  of  the  Latin-American,  this 
book  will  be  a  necessary  companion. 

Professor  Shepherd  of  Columbia 
also  writes  a  combination  book  of 
description  and  interpretation  upon 
the  Latin-American  that  g^ves  in 
the  briefest  compass  of  any  book 
we  know  the  outstanding  facts  con- 
cerning the  historical,  intematicmal 
and  political  situation  of  these  rap- 
idly growing  republics.  Industry, 
education,  commerce,  journalism 
and  literature  are  matters  of  vital 
moment  in  the  Republics  to  the 
south  of  us  today.  After  the  war 
there  will  be  a  new  Pan-American- 
ism,  bom   through   the   exigencies 
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of  a  new  and  enforced  union  on  the 
part  of  all  the  republics  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  These  three 
books  will  assist  any  thoughtful 
reader  to  understand  not  only  the 
point  of  view  of  these  people,  so 
different  from  us  in  precedent  and 
tempierament,  but  they  will  also 
help  to  show  the  way  that  the 
Northeiti  and  Southern  Republics 
may  be  more  securely  welded  for 
their  oWn  safety  Md  betterment, 
and  in  behalf  of  a  stronger  and 
more  complete  contribution  of  all 
American  gifts  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

We  should  like  to  commend  to 
every  teacher  and  educator  two 
books  of  recent  issue  by  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.— one  "The  Rural 
School  from  Within,"  by  Marion  G. 
Kirkpatrick  ($1.28  net) ;  and  the 
other  entitled  "School  and  Home 
Gardening,"  by  Kary  Cadman 
Davis  ($128  net).  These  books, 
while  they  are  not  strictly  war 
books,  are  quite  as  important  in 
this  period  when  in  many  sensl^ 
for  the  present  as  for  the  future  the 
school  must  save  the  State. 

The  author  of  "The  Rural  School 
from  Within"  writes  from  a  long 
eatperience  of  mrietl  and  city  schools 
and  he  writes  as  one  who  is  in  love 
with  his  subject.  He  has  chosen 
as  his  topic  one  of  the  most  vital 
needs  of  the  country,  and  Dt.  Kirk^ 
patrkk  knows  se  well  the  attitude 
of  rural  parents^  the  niggardly  tend- 
ency ot  tountry  school  boards  as 
well  as  the  cbsarActer  ^f  mral  chil- 
dren and  the  spiHtual  forced  work- 
ing in  our  country  humanity,  th&t 
his  book  should  be  read  and  pond- 
ered by  every  educator  who  has 
aught  to  do  with  our  "Little  Red 
School  House"  regime.  It  is  not  a 
bed  of  roses  that  his  book  reveals 
as  the  lot  of  the  rural  school  teach- 
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er.  It  is  a  struggle  up  hill  against 
great  odds.  In  this  time  when  the 
flow  of  population  is  so  largely 
towards  the  city,  there  is  good 
chance  of  our  forgetting  that  the 
country  after  all  has  furnished  and 
must  ocmtinue  to  furnish  the  sinews 
of  the  coming  industrial  war.  If  it 
shall  be  intelligent,  moral  and  self- 
respecting,  somebody  must  become 
interested  in  the  rural  school.  Some- 
body must  do  something  more  or 
less  revolutionary.  This  bo^- points 
out  the  conditions  as  well  as  some 
remedies  for  the  mistakes  now  be- 
ing made.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  modem  educational 
progress. 

It  is  a  good  time  for  parents  to 
secure  the  book  by  Dr.  Davis  on 
"School  and  Home  Gardening,"  a 
book  fully  illustrated  and  fascinat- 
ing for  parents  as  well  as  for  boys 
and  girls  who  love  the  country,  and 
who  would  do  their  bit  to  help  the 
nation  in  its  productive  develop- 
ment. It  is  a  hand-book  upon  gard- 
ening, and  is  written  for  boys  and 
girls  as  Weil  as  for  the  average 
adult  gardener.  It  gives  the  very 
thing  that  every  amateur  gardener 
wants  to  know  about  when  and 
how  to  plant,  how  deep,  how  far 
apart,  the  best  varreties,  character 
of  soil  required)  and  it  lures  eae  on 
to  the  rare  delight  of  enjoyic^ 
beautiful  flowers,  seeing  things 
grow  in  the  open^  and  meanwhile 
makes  possible  habits  nf  healthful 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  J.  B. 
LJ^pincott  Co.,  so  lotxg  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  publishing  school 
books  has  contributed  valuable  v»a- 
terial  in  these  two  treatises  and  is 
sure  to  bring  their  readers  back  to 
the  iand  with  new  and  invigorated 
fascination  and  profit. 

The  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.  presents  a 
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1918  book  entitled  "Advertising 
and  Service,"  in  the  Shaw  banking 
series  which  may  be  commended  to 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  such 
t6pits  as  placing  advertising,  plan- 
Hing  and  tollowing  it  up,  getting 
Mw  business,  interesting  farmers, 
btisineiss  men  and  foreigners  and,  in 
fact,  with  all  organization  in  con- 
nection with  biank  advertising  that 
really  makes  good.  The  book  is 
quite  fully  illustrated  with  dia- 
grams and  charts  and  strikes  at  one 
ot  the  vital  issues  of  the  hour — ^the 
Si^ccial  methods  of  saving  and  in- 
creasing wealth.  In  connection 
with  this  book  we  would  draw  at- 
tention to  the  valuable  list  of  Stand- 
ard Business  books  published  by  the 
Shaw  Co.,  including  such  topics  as 
advertising,,  business  correspond- 
ence, personality  in  business,  in- 
dustrial organization,  and  the  knack 
of  selling.  These  books  for  the 
most  part  can  be  had  for  $1.35  net, 
and  they  have  taken  standard  posi- 
tion in  their  wide  use,  not  only  for 
youth  who  desire  to  educate  them- 
selves along  these  lines,  but  for  the 
use  also  of  business  bouses  gener- 
ally. 

T^e  name  of  Dr.  David  Jayne 
Hill  npxm  a  book  is  usually  a  pledge 
of  thoughtfulness  and  highly  im- 
t>0l1tmt  suggestions  relative  to  In- 
tofffMitiOti^  queistioils.  Few  tnen 
have  had  a  training  and  experience 
in  education  and  political  affairs 
suiting  them  more  perfectly  for  in- 
Hh^yrt^fig  nktfonal  and  internation- 
al rclatk>n8hip6  than  has  David 
I491K  Hillv  'Th%  Rebuilding  of 
EtiKJpfc,''  published  by  the  Century 
Cok  ($1.S0  het),  is  as  it  truly  sug- 
f««l^  a  "SUfvfey  of  Old  Europe  and 
ttlft  ftromide  of  the  New.**  It  is  a 
biKlk  that  ev^ery  thoughtful  Ameri- 
eftn  %htyuld  tead  at  this  particular 


hour.  It  deals  with  Europe's  her- 
itage of  evil,  with  international 
ideals  of  imperialism,  and  places 
over  against  these  the  constructive 
power  and  value  of  democracy.  The 
books  expands  many  latent  ideas 
concerning  America's  interest  in 
the  new  era,  and  the  author  has 
been  successful  in  stating  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  hopes  and  am- 
bitions in  contrast  of  Europe  and 
America  in  a  way  to  bring  clarity 
to  many  a  confused  mind.  An  old 
philospher  said  "Knowing  is  dis- 
tinguishing." Dr.  Hill's  knowledge 
of  European  conditions  has  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  tell  what  Eu- 
rope has  been  and  is  today  in  con- 
trast with  what  the  United  States 
has  sought  to  be  in  the  past,  and 
hopes^  to  become  in  the  future. 

ADVERTISING    AND    SELLING 

PRACTICE 

By  John  B.  Opdycke,  Chairman  of 
the  English  Department  of  the  Julia 
Richman  High  School,  New  York 
City,  and  formerly  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
New  YorJc  City.  230  pages;  size 
5^  inches  by  8}i  inches;  bound  in 
standard  crimson  vellum  cloth.  The 
retail  price  is  $1.25.  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  Publishers,  Chicago,  New 
Yotk  and  London. 

Hel^  is  a  book  that  really  explains 
t^  origin  of  advertising  and  shows 
just  how  modem  advertising  and  sell- 
ing developed.  It  shows  how  to 
study  the  specimens  of  early  adver- 
tisements which  are  reproduced,  and 
to  compare  them  with  advertisements 
in  the  papefs  and  magazines  to-day. 

But  the  book  is  not  limited  to  Xht 
history  land  theory  of  advertising 
and  selling.  It  also  gives  specific 
plans  and  knacks  which  distinguish 
the  superior  from  the  mediocre  mer- 
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chandiser.  The  well  selected  illus- 
trations with  which  the  book  abounds 
wiU  help  greatly  in  quickening  the 
student's  interest. 

The  preparation  of  copy,  the  style 
of  copy  that  builds  business,  how  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  advertise- 
ments, what  mediums  to  use,  methods 
for  checking  returns,  the  advertising 
morgue — ^all  these  points  and  many 
others  are  clearly  explained  and 
brought  out  in  Mr.  Opdycke's  book. 

For  example,  one  of  the  20  princi- 
ples which  every  banner  in  adver- 
tising should  know,  Mr.  Opdycke 
says,  is  this:  "The  eye  has  a  ten- 
dency to  follow  lines  and  the  gaze 
of  other  eyes;  and  therefore  if  an 
advertisement  has  a  straight  line  or 
a  curve,  or  the  picture  of  a  person 
in  it,  the  line,  the  curve,  the  gaze  of 
the  eyes  of  the  pictured  individual 
should  normally  lead  into  the  center 
of  the  advertisement,  not  away  from 


it." 

In  the  same  way  Mr.  Opdycke 
takes  up  some  principles  of  selling 
and  explains  the  policies  and  meth- 
ods that  pay  best  in  merchandising, 
giving  a  careful  analysis  of  the  fields 
and  kinds  of  advertising  and  sales- 
manship. 

All  the  way  through  the  book  he 
guides  the  student  in  a  practical,  help- 
ful manner.  And  best  of  all,  the 
problems  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
not  only  cover  the  text  matter,  but 
also  require  the  student  to  think  for 
himself.  Here  is  a  problem  selected 
at  random:  "Make  a  chart  of  the 
advertising  you  find  in  your  com- 
munity, in  all  mediums,  and  account 
for  the  mediums  selected  by  certain 
advertisers  for  certain  commodities." 

In  addition  the  book  includes  what 
is  probably  the  most  comprehensive 
bibliography  on  advertising  and  sell- 
ing that  has  ever  been  published. 


THE  FOX  READERS 

Some  time  since  the  tevlewer  entered  a 
great  public  school  where  there  was  a 
argt  class  of  youngsters — hays  and  girls — 
in  the  early  reading  stages.  After  observ- 
ing the  class  awhile,  he  picked  up  die  text- 
book and  found — ^what  seemed  to  him,  at 
least,  the  most  impossible  stuff  he  cxnild 
have  imagined.  He  asked  the  teacher  how- 
she  could  use  it  She,  a  practical  woman 
endowed  with  the  very  rare  gift  of  "com- 
mon" sense,  signed,  and  replied  that  it  had 
been  made  the  official  adoption  of  the 
community  and  die  could  use  no  other 
regular  text. 

The  Fox  Readers,  just  from  ^e  G.  P. 
Putnam  Sons'  Press^  would  relieve  that 
teacher  enormously,  we  are  sure.  Altho 
the  reviewer  admits  diat  he  has  not  tangfat 
children  quite  so  young  in  his  past  ped- 
ago^cal  experience,  he  r«x>gnizes  good 
stones  and  common  sense  ideas  inHhen  he 
sees  them.  The  Fox  Readers  supply  diisi 
They  have  been  prepared  by  Florence  C 
Fox,  Ed.B.,  Ph.B.,  a  specialist  coimected 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  series  consists  of  a  phonetic 
primer.  First  and  Second  Readers,  and  an 
accompanying  Teachers'  Manual.  The  as- 
sertion is  made  by  the  audior  tiiat  **a 
jrear's  time  in  school  mav  be  saved  hj  a 
proper  application  of  the  prindpte  of 
phonetics  which  are  embodied  in  this 
primer." 

The  illustrations  are  far  above  the  av- 
erage and  have  been  drawn  by  Norman 
Jacobsen.  We  commend  these  volumes  to 
grade  teachers  everywhere. 


{Prom  The  American  School,  August,  1927.) 

Chadsey,    CHAUjes    E.,    and    Smith, 
James    H.,    Efficiency    Arithmetic,    three 
volumes. 
Primary.  Pp.  Vin+280,  5%x7%  inches, 

illustrated. 
Intermediate,     Pp.     VI+282.     SHx7% 

inches,  illustrated. 
Advanced,  pp.  VI+314,  SMx7%  inches. 

illustrated. 
Chicago:    Atkinson   Mentzer  and   Com- 
pany. 

The  movement  to  secure  effidenqr  in 
every  form  of  social  endeavor  is  repre- 
sented in  the  educational  field  by  the  use 
of  educational  tests  and  measurements. 
Interestingly  enough  this  movement, 
which  had  its  origin  in  the  field  of  indus- 
try and  engineering,  coincided  in  time 
with  the  studies  made  by*  psiychologisls 
into  the  nature  of  the  learning  process  and 
the  development  of  skill.  Education  has 
been  provided  with  a  set  of  tools  by  whidi 
to  measure  its  results  and  also  with  a  new. 
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or  at  least  more  refined,  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  securing  these  results.  We 
should  look  for  a  new  emphasis  on  drill 
and  a  new  insistence  on  accuracy  in  our 
school  work 

Superintendent  Chadsey,  of  Detroit,  and 
his  collaborator,  Mr.  James  H.  Smitti,  of 
the  School  of  Education  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  have  prepared  a  series  of 
arithmetics  for  the  grades  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  in  three  volumes.  The  first 
volume  is  designed  for  grades  one  to  four 
inclusive.  The  second  volume  covers  the 
work  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  The 
third  volume  includes  the  arithmetic  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  There  is 
an  advantage  in  having  a  small  book  for 
each  of  these  periods  of  the  elementary 
school  course.  Definite  work  within  a 
definite  compass  leading  to  a  definite  con- 
clusion contributes  to  satisfactory  results. 
The  authors  of  this  series  of  books  have 
constructed  them  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  new  ideals  of  efficiency  in  education. 
Thcv  have  set  out  to  get  results.  Thejr  seek 
to  develop  accuracy  and  speed.  It  is  re- 
freshing to  see  these  words  come  bade 
into  our  school  books.     To  be  sure  they 


return  laden  with  a  new  meaning,  but  they 
are  there  in  black  and  white.  Drill  in  the 
sense  of  practice  according  to  the  rules  of 
modem  pssrchology  is  provided  for.  The 
demand  that  children's  interests  be  con- 
sulted, so  stromg  during  the  past  two 
decades,  is  not  overlooked.  All  the  ma- 
terial IS  drawn  from  contemporaneous 
social  life.  The  problems  are  real  prob- 
lems of  the  industrial  world  that  the  child 
is  to  enter. 

The  primary  book  is  excellently  ar- 
ranged, makes  use  of  the  best  concrete 
material,  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  teaching  method,  is  well  supplied  with 
reference  tables  and  lists  of  number 
games  and  has  a  good  index.  The  inter- 
mediate book  is  arranged  on  the  same 
general  plan,  is  supplied  with  abundant 
concrete  material  from  dailv  life,  has  much 
reference  data  and  is  well  indexed.  The 
advanced  book  has  in  mind  the  changes 
taking  place  in  the  seventh  and  ei^th 
grades.  The  selection  of  material  from 
die  processes  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
the  home  is  made  with  great  wisdom  and 
care.     This  is  an  excellent  set  of  books. 

W.  B.  O. 


Books  Received 


Amalia  for  Jose  Marmol.  Bv  Ames 
Haven  Corley.  The  Macmillan  Od.,  New 
Yor£    Price  $1.00. 

Leyendas  Historicas  Mexicana  for 
Heriberto  Frias.  By  James  Bardin.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  New  York.  Price  80 
cents. 

Advertising  and  Selling  Practice.  By 
John  B.  Opdycke.  A.  W.  Shaw  Co.,  New 
York. 

Food  Problems.  By  Farmer  and  Hun- 
tington. Ginn  and  Con4>any,  Boston.  27 
cents,  list  price,  or  20  cents  net,  to  boards 
of  education,  teachers,  and  schools,  car- 
riage extra. 

Bulletin  1916,  No.  23.  Open-Air  Schools. 
By  Sherman  C.  Kingsley,  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Cormick  Memorial  Fund,  Chicago,  and  F. 
B.  Dresslar,  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Nashville,  Tenn.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. 

Bulletin,  1917,  No.  46.  The  Public 
School  System  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.  A 
report  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  a  survey  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office. 


Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary  Bulletin. 
Three  addresses  in  commemoration  of  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Refor- 
mation. Published  by  The  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

N.  E.  A.  Bulletin,  January,  1918. 

The  Training  School  Quarterly,  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  1918. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  leaching.  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  President  and  of  the  Treas- 
urer, 1917. 

The  Porto  Rico  School  Review,  Febru- 
ary, 1918.  Published  at  San  Tuan.  Porto 
Rico,  by  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Porto  Rico  Teachers'  Association. 
$1.50  a  year,  15  cents  a  number. 

Eighth  Reader.  By  Walter  h.  Hervey, 
Ph.D.  Member  of  the  Board  of  Exam- 
iners, Department  of  Education,  New 
York  City,  formerly  president  of  Teach- 
ers' College;  and  Melvin  Hix,  B.S.,  prin- 
cipal of  Public  School  No.  80,  Long 
Island  City,  New  York  City.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Ca     Price  80  cents. 

Aliena  Bv  William  McFee,  author  of 
Casuals  of  the  Sea.  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.    Price  $1.50. 
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Scientific  Me^od  in  the  Reconstruction 
o^  Ninth-Grade  Mathematics.  By  Harold 
Ordway  Rugg  and  John  Roscoe  Clark. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price 
$1.00  net,  postage  extra. 

The  1917  year  book  of  the  United  States 
Brewers*  Association. 

Grammar  to  Use.  By  William  D.  Ltewis, 
A.M.,  Ped.D..  iMindpal  of  the  William 
Penn  High  School,  PhiladelpMa^  and 
Helen  M.  Lynch,  A.fiL  Teacher  of  £ag- 
Ksh  in  tfa«  Wilfiam  Penn  High  Schod, 
Phihidel^ia.  The  Jtohia  C.  Winstob  Com- 
pmiy,  PhilaMphia  and  Chicago.    Price  72 


The  litelodic  Meth^  in  School  Music, 
a  Itiiuiulfed  foi-  teiaichers  and  supervisors.  By 
D^tvtd  C.  Taylor,  author  of  "The  Psydiof- 


ogy   of   Singing."     The   Macmillan  Com- 
paAy.    New  York    Price  $1.00. 

Junior  High  School  Mathematics,  sec- 
ond course.  By  William  Ledley  Voa- 
burgh,  head  of  Department  of  Mathemat- 
ics, the  Boston  Normal  School;  and  Fred- 
erick William  Gentleman^  junior  master. 
Department  of  Mathematics^  the  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  Boston.  The  Macmil- 
lan Co.    thrice  90  cents. 

We  iat  hi  tecelpt  of  a  handsome  and 
most  complete  catalog  of  School  Suppiies 
of  every  lieacriptiop  from  the  Garden  City 
Bducationi!  Co.,  SIS  So.  ftfth  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago^ ilL  Anyone  interested  in  School 
Stipolie^  wrR  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
seM  fof  at  co^  bi  tiie  catalog  which  wiU 
be  sent  IVee  ob.  request. 


b*A*fc 


Double  Defenders 

A  PATRIOTIC  song  by  one  of  our 
-^*-  staff  has  been  handed  in  and  is 
reproduced  below.  Copies  on  light 
paper  as  commonly  supplied  for  ar- 
tists' use  may  be  obtained  at  1(V  each 
from  the  office  of  Educational  Foun- 
daticms. 

It  was  intended  that  if  both  men 
and  women  are  available  for  singing 
the  song  the  second  verse  shall  be  sung 
by  the  women  and  the  final  chorus  in 
unison.    The  words  follow: 


I  •am  fighting  fot  my  -country  and  my  heart 

ift  in  the  job, 
For  a  girl  back  in  that  country  hMs  the 

powV  that  makes,  it  ihrob^ 
And  if  I  do  not  defend  her  she  will  suffer 

for  ray  laeck, 
She   would   rather   V^  die  ^fl^tig  Aab 

believe  that  I  was  slack. 

do  %e  asttnXt^  call  1  answer  >^th  'k  b>ve 

iShat  sptos  rtit  sea. 
And  my  iMy  ^1  ht  dotie  Vedstn^e 

Utey've  ^ot  toy  j  gfirt  )  and  me. 

?t)Oyj 


It's  the  girls  that  make  the  country  that 
dear  kmd  from  which  we  spring, 

i3acking  ev'ry  luster  fighter  there*s  a  ^1 
who  wears  his  Ting; 

So  our  .sefvic^  always  doubles  when  our 
nation  asks  its  due. 

For  each  million  men  who  fight  a  millidn 

ifiifiA  iU^   WlOtWAg  too. 

Sb  iKCt  tdmrtt^s  cJifl  we  ^swtr  wifli  a 

love  thdft  ^)atis  the  'siea, 
Awd  over  idttty  will  be  ddne  because 
ThQr've  got  toy  H  jpM  | 

j  boy  (  ani  ttie. 
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Home  and  School 

Conducted  by  Louise  Hogan 


School   Children    Fast  Enlisting  in  the 
United  States  School  Garden  Army 


TJ?TINIFRED  BLACK,  who  has 
™  enlisted  in  the  campaign  the 
Interior  Department  is  conducting 
for  the  creation  of  a  United  States 
school  garden  army,  writes: 

The  first  of  the  five  regional 
directors  has  come  back  from  his 
recruiting  trip  for  the  United  States 
school  garden  army,  and  he  says  he 
will  never  feel  sorry  for  a  recruit- 
ing sergeant  again  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

This  regional  director,  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  says  that  he  did  not 
have  any  trouble  recruiting  for  the 
United  States  school  garden  army; 
all  the  trouble  he  had  was  not  in 
getting  the  children  in  the  army 
but  to  keep  some  of  the  grown 
folks  from  joining  it  too. 

KENTUCKY  AtUiUt  With  Loyalty 

Mr.  Weed  has  been  down  thru 
Kentucky,  and  he  declares  that 
Kentucky  is  aflame  with  every  kind 
of  loyalty. 

In  Owensboro,  Ky.,  all  the  boy 
and  girl  soldiers  wanted  to  name 
their  gardens  Company  K  gar- 
den, because  Company  K  has  just 
marched  away  from  Owensboro, 
with  the  fife  a-squealing  and  the 
drums  a-beating,  and  every  heart 
in  Owensboro  is  beating  time  to 
the  rhythm  of  that  drum  this  very 
minute. 

The  matter  was  compromised  by 
deciding  to  name  the  first  United 
States  school  garden  army  formed 


in  Owensboro  Company  K,  and 
every  company  formed  thereafter 
will  be  named  after  some  one  mem- 
ber of  the  original  Company  K, 
who  is  over  there  in  France  to-day, 
dreaming,  who  knows  how  wist- 
fully, of  the  blue  grass  fields  of  Old 
Kentucky. 

Name    Gardens     for     Red     Cross 

Nurses 

The  girls  in  Kentucky  have  a 
new  idea.  It  is  a  way  the  Ken- 
tucky girls  have.  They  are  naming 
their  gardens  after  different  Red 
Cross  nurses,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
quite  a  common  thing  to  hear  a 
little  later  in  the  summer  that  Miss 
Sally  So-and-So's  lettuce  is  looking 
mighty  well  this  morning  and  that 
Miss  Mary  Bell's  planting  of 
onions  seems  to  be  doing  right 
smart. 

Another  thing  they  decided  down 
in  Kentucky  without  asking  a  soul 
about  it,  and  that  is  that  the  gar- 
dening is  going  to  count  in  credit 
marks.  For  instance,  the  boy  who 
has  an  extra  good  garden  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  will  get  ten 
points  credit  just  where  he  needs 
it  the  most. 

From  Kentucky,  too,  comes  the 
idea  of  using  a  green  ribbon  to 
hang  the  badges  on,  or  to  tie 
around  the  hat  as  a  hatband  to  hold 
the  badge  in  place. 

Good  for  Kentucky.  Green  is 
the   very   idea.      It's   the   color   of 
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spring,  and  the  color  of  the  new 
grass — ^why  shouldn't  the  United 
States  school  garden  army  wear  a 
green  ribbon  and  show  its  colors 
just  as  the  artillery  shows  red  and 
the  cavalry  shows  yellow? 

Thousands  in  Parades 

At  Lexington,  Ky.,  the  school 
children  were  a  half  hour  passing 
a  given  point. 

At  Louisville  the  children  marched 
by  thousands  and  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  turned  out  to 
cheer  them  as  they  went  by.  In 
Kansas  the  governor  has  called  for 
400,000  Kansas  boys  and  girls  to 
enlist  in  the  United  States  school 
garden  army. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  ordered  1,086,400  United  States 
school  garden  army  badges  to 
begin  with — ^they  won't  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket. 

In  some  of  the  southern  towns 
the  children  have  already  appointed 
scouts  and  secret  service  runners 
to  watch  the  delivery  from  the  post 
office  to  the  country  and  city 
superintendents  of  schools. 

South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, Mississippi  and  Texas — 
these  and  other  States  will  be 
heard  from  within  a  short  time,  and 
heard  from  with  accurate  and 
detailed  reports  of  the  average 
enlistments  per  day. 

"A    Little    Child     Shall    Lead 

Them" 

"And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them."  It  was  written  long  and 
long  ago;  the  legend  rings  true 
to-day. 

Here  in  America  when  we  are 
sometimes  puzzled  and  often 
anxious  and  once  in  a  while  a  little 
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uncertain  as  to  what  is  best  and 
wisest  to  do,  the  children  cut 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
and  do  not  wonder  or  puzzle,  or 
worry — ^but  enlist — and  go  to  work. 

Hats  off  to  the  loyal  boys  and 
girls  of  America. 

Dr.    Bradford    Knapp    tells    war 
value   of   home   gardens   at   a   cit- 
izens'    meeting     in     Washington. 
Just    what    there    is   back    of    the 
slogan  "Food  Will  Win  the  War" 
was  explained  by  Dr.  Knapp  of  the 
Department    of    Agriculture    at    a 
Connecticut  Avenue  Citizens*  Asso- 
ciation meeting — ^which  resulted  in 
the   formation   of   a   committee   of 
five    to    organize    a    War    Garden 
Club  similar  to  other  clubs  formed 
throughout  Washington.    He  said: 
"We   possibly   are   at   the   darkest 
hour  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
Things  don't  look  good.   Of  course, 
we    have    an    abiding    faith    that 
things  will  come  out  all  right,  but 
we    cannot   minimize    the    serious- 
ness of  the  situation.   You  have  all 
heard  the  slogan  'Food  Will  Win 
the  War'  but  you  have  perhaps  not 
understood  just  what  was  back  of 
it.    You  are  asked  to  form  a  Gar- 
den Club,  and  each  one  who  can 
do  so  is  asked  to  cultivate  a  gar- 
den.     The    food    problem    is    inti- 
mately   connected    with    this    war. 
In  this  country  we  have  not  under- 
stood what  a  food  shortage  is.    The 
world  at  this  hour  is  facing  a  food 
shortage  and  it  is  up  to  the  United 
States    and    Canada    to    feed    the 
allied  world.    Russia  is  blotted  out 
of  the  list  of  food  producers.    Even 
Germany  is  looking  askance  at  her 
own   victory   there.     Ukrainia   has 
no    seed.      Rumania,    Montenegro, 
Italy,  Belgium  and  northern  France 
are   out   of  the  list   of   producers. 
Two  hundred  of  France's  213  sugar 
factories  are  in  captured  territory." 


Model-Store  Department 


How  Hout  Gardens  Help 

Pood  production  and  its  ship- 
ment to  the  Allies  are  intimately 
connected,  and  for  this  reason 
every  home  garden  thruout  the 
United  States  will  allow  more  food 
to  be  grown  for  the  Allies  and 
more  cars  in  which  to  haul  it  to  the 
seaboard.  The  minimum  of  ship- 
ping wil  come  this  summer,  says 
Dr.  Knapp,  and  by  June  or  July 
the  lowest  point  in  the  shipping  of 
the  world  will  have  been  reached. 
Unless  we  feed  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  the  people  of  those 
countries,  will  lose  heart.  If  they 
lose  heart,  it  will  mean  disaster 
over  there,  and  disaster  over  there 
will  mean  war  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Each  family  that  has  a  back  yard 
can  contribute  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  by  raising  food  in  that 
back  yard. 

The  schools  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  co-operating  in  various 
war  movements,  and  patriotic 
efforts,  so  far  as  possible  without 


sacrificing  the  fundamental  work  of 
education. 

The  students  contributed  liber- 
ally to  the  Red  Cross.  The  boys 
in  manual  training  classes  last 
year  made  5,500  splints  and  15,000 
tongue  depressors.  Early  in  the 
school  year  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
was  organized  with  a  membership 
of  25,000.  A  few  of  the  products 
that  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
Red  Cross  are:  20,000  Christmas 
stockings,  4,000  pin  balls,  1,700 
scrap  books,  250  comfort  bag^  (80 
filled);  150  sweaters,  120  needle 
cases,  300  handkerchiefs,  150  nap- 
kins, 100  wash  cloths,  12  ambu- 
lance robes,  50  crocheted  afghans, 
12  baby  blankets,  50  hospital  util- 
ity bags,  24  mufflers,  50  helmets,  60 
pairs  of  wristlets,  12  pillow  slips,  24 
pairs  of  socks.  In  addition  to  these 
articles,  refugee  garments,  includ- 
ing children's  dresses  and  under- 
garments, hospital  garments,  oper- 
ating socks  and  operating  masks 
are  being  made  in  large  numbers. 
They  have  also  raised  $8,750  to 
be  used  for  materials. 


MODEL-STORE  DEPARTMENT 

By  HSNRY  Stsri^ing  Chapin,  Organizer 


"P|URING  the  period  of  reviews 
•*^  and  examinations  teachers  some- 
times revert  to  old  habits  and  ignore 
the  utility  of  the  Model-Store  equip- 
ment thru  not  realizing  just  how  to 
use  it  at  this  period  of  their  work. 

Yet  there  is  probably  no  way  in 
which  the  memory  of  the  child  can  be 
so  quickly  refreshed  as  by  a  rapid 
review  in  the  Model-Store. 


The  basis  of  this  work  is  the  in- 
ventory drills  beginning  on  page  13 
of  the  Drill  Book.  Review  of  the 
fundamentals  thru  rapid  drill  by  oral 
purchases  is  of  course  simple,  and  the 
making  out  of  an  inventory  according 
to  the  proficiency  of  the  class  fixes  all 
this  in  mind  and  causes  a  personal 
mental  review  of  the  work  by  the 
pupils  which  is  very  hard  to  bring 
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about  in  any  other  way.  A  review 
that  is  simply  a  skimming  over  by  the 
teacher  with  the  children  striving  to 
follow  does  not  prepare  for  examina- 
tion nearly  so  well  as  when  the  child 
is-  inspired  by  the  focused  attention 
on  the  handling  of  the  Model-Store 
materials  to  actually  re-perform  the 
mental  processes  of  the  term's  work. 

In  the  upper  grades  the  stock 
sheet  inventories  provide  opportunity 
for  not  only  making  the  inventory  but 
for  figuring  out  the  total  bulk  of  the 
stock  and  the  total  surface  area  of 
the  stock,  and  imaginary  charges  for 
storage  during  the  idle  Summer 
months  to  come,  and  in  fact  every 
combination   including   eighth   grade. 

When  these  inventories  are  fin- 
ished at  least  one  copy  should  be  sent 


to  the  Model-Store-Keeping  Depart- 
ment of  Educational  Foundations,  31 
E.  27th  St.,  New  York,  and  if  you 
w  ill  send  the  entire  work  of  the  class, 
buih  good  and  bad,  your  kindness  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  orga- 
nizers of  the  Model-Stores. 

During  the  Summer  your  stock  on 
hand  and  its  condition  shown  by  the 
inventory  will  be  carefully  checked 
over  in  comparison  with  a  record  of 
goods  sent,  and  the  organizers  will 
thus  be  able  to  detect  the  need  for  the 
renewal  of  material  where  it  exists. 
If  you  will  advise  whether  more  ma- 
terial or  more  variety  is  needed  an 
effort  will  be  made  during  the  Sum- 
mer to  arrange  for  a  prompt  supply 
of  all  that  is  desired  for  more  effec- 
tive work  in  the  Fall. 


At  the  Theatres 


By  BUZAB^H  COOPSR 


nnHERE  are  so  many  good  shows 
-^  in  town  that  it  is  hard  to  pick 
and  choose.  It  is  all  according  to 
one's  taste.  If  one  likea  the  opti- 
mistic, nice  play  that  causes  one  to 
leave  the  theatre  with  a  kindly  lit- 
tle smile  turning  up  the  comers  of 
his  lips,  then  he  should  choose 
"Happiness"  at  the  Criterion  The- 
atre, where  Laufette  Taylor  is  her 
own  charming  self  in  a  play  just 
made  for  her  by  her  husband,  who 
evidently  understands  his  wife, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
most  husbands.  After  seeing  "Hap- 
piness," we  feel  that  the  world  is 
not  all  grey  and  that  we  should  be 
contented  with  our  lot  or  else  hus- 
tle hard  and  change  it.     Mr.  Man- 
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ner  has  hit  the  keynote  of  women's 
discontent.  Lack  of  employment, 
lack  of  something  to  think  about 
other  than  one's  self  and  one's 
clothes.  New  York  is  filled  with 
women  who  should  go  and  see  this 
play ;  women  who  live  in  apartment 
hotels,  who  do  not  even  have  the 
care  of  a  poodle  dog  to  gfive  them 
a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  who 
naturally  get  discontented  and 
unhappy. 

Miss  Taylor  is  charming  as  the 
little  errand  girl  who  has  ambitions 
to  arrive  in  her  line,  and  who  does, 
and  here  Mr.  Manners  is  clever.  He 
does  not  make  her  the  grand  lady 
at  the  end  of  the  years,  but  just  the 
same    sweet,    lovable    errand    girl, 


At  the  Theatres 


grown  up.  It  is  a  good  play  to 
see  on  the  day  when  the  black  but- 
terflies are  heavy  on  one's  shoul- 
ders. 

"The  OflF  Chance"  at  the  Empire 
is  a  weak  play  beautifully  played. 
Miss  Banymore  is  always  good, 
and  she  has  surrounded  herself 
with  a  wonderful  company.  Ed- 
ward Emery  as  the  gentleman 
crook,  Major  Bagleigh,  did  most 
excellent  work.  It  was  worth  the 
time  to  see  his  acting. 

"Belinda,"  which  is  to  be  Miss 
Barrymore's  next  offering,  opening 
May  6th,  comes  to  us  from  Lon- 
don, where  it  is  a  great  success.  It 
is  a  clever  play  and  the  part  fits 
Miss  Barrymore  to  perfection  and 
gives  her  ample  opportunity  to 
weave  her  old  spells  over  us. 

One  of  the  best  shows  seen  here 
for  many  a  day  is  "The  Copper- 
head" at  the  Sam  S.  Shubert 
Theatre.  It  is  a  story  of  the  Civil 
War.  Milt  Shanke  is  accused  of 
being  a  "copperhead,"  or  one 
opposed  to  all,  his  wife,  the  respect 
of  his  son  and  the  friendship  of 
all  in  his  home  town  and  he  bears 
his  ignominy  without  a  word.  His 
wife  dies  under  the  burden  of  her 
shame,  his  son  is  killed  and  leaves 
as  a  last  request  that  his  father 
must  not  look  on  his  dead  face.  No 
one  knows  until  forty  years  pass 
that  at  the  urgent  request  of  his 
boyhood  friend  Lincoln,  he  has 
been  doing  secret  service  work  for 
his  country,  and  then  it  is  too  late, 
as  his  wife  and  boy  and  all  he  loved 
are  gone. 

The  play  gives  Lionel  Barrymore 
in  his  last  act  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  most  wonderful  bit  of 
acting  seen  in  this  country  since 
Ir\'ing  gave  us  "The  Bells."  If 
there  was  only  one  act  in  the  play, 
the  theatre  would  be  crowded.     As 


an  old,  old  man,  every  posture, 
every  movement — ^the  way  he 
holds  his  hands,  the  way  he 
walks,  his  voice — it  does  not  seem 
possible  that  the  man  is  acting.  It 
is  too  real.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  go  again  and  again  and  sit  thru 
that  last  act.  The  scoffers  who 
say  we  have  no  actors,  should  see 
Mr.  Barrymore. 

"Her  Country,"  at  the  Harris  The- 
atre gives  us  a  very  good  picture 
of  German  life  in  a  barracks  town 
and  it  shows  up  the  detestable 
Teuton  character.  An  American 
girl  marries  a  Prussian  officer  and 
then  the  trouble  begins.  The  Ger- 
man character  and  the  American 
cannot  blend  any  more  than  oil  and 
water.  Custom,  education,  tradi- 
tion, all  are  different.  There  is  no 
common  meeting  ground.  Woman's 
place  in  the  man-made  world  is 
cleverly  shown  and  it  is  a  place  no 
independent  thinking  American 
woman  would  fill  for  a  moment. 
"Her  Country'.'  should  be  seen  by 
all  those  who  say  "Well,  the  Ger- 
mans are  nice  in  their  homes,  any- 
way." They  are  not.  Every  one 
knows  that,  who  has  lived  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  those  who  have  not, 
they  can  learn  a  lot  from  a  play 
like  "My  Country." 

"Toot-Toot"  at  the  Geo.  M. 
Cohan  Theatre  is  all  fun  and  pretty 
girls.  A  young  army  officer  is  to 
be  married  to  a  cunning  little  girl, 
but  he  is  ordered  to  report  to  head- 
quarters before  the  ceremony  can 
be  arranged.  They  expect  the  min- 
ister to  meet  them  at  the  station 
and  he  does  not  arrive.  They  board 
the  train  believing  that  they  will 
find  that  very  necessary  person, 
but  alas  for  their  hopes  he  does 
not  materialize.  There  is  on  the 
train  a  clergyman  and  his  wife  who 
are  taking  their  holiday  and   they 
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do  not  want  their  fellow  passengers 
to  know  that  they  are  in  "The 
Church,"  and  we  must  admit,  their 
actions  would  never  cause  an  on- 
looker to  gain  the  suspicion  that 
they  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  a 
church.  There  is  a  train  hold-up, 
bandits,  and — well,  everything  to 
make  a  rip-roaring  musical  comedy. 
You  forget  what  it  is  all  about 
when  you  get  home,  but  you  laugh 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  so  it's  worth 
the  money. 

Another   pretty  girl   show  is   at 
the  Winter  Garden.     It  calls  itself 
"A  Joyful  Production"  and  it  cer- 
tainly lives  up  to  its  name.     The 
real  name  of  the  show  is  "Sinbad," 
but  you  don't  need  a  name  for  that 
kind  of  an  entertainment.    You  just 
sit  and  watch  the  wonderful  scenes, 
there    are    fourteen    of   them,    and 
listen  to  the  catchy  songs,  and  keep 
your  opera  glasses  glued  to  your 
eyes  in  order  not  to  miss  any  of  the 
beauties  of  the  chorus.     There  is 
not  much  danger  of  missing  much, 
as  these  same  beauties  are  not  so 
swathed     in     clothing     that     they 
become  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 
They    are    the    prettiest   bunch    of 
girls  in  New  York  and  they  wear 
their  chiffon  veils  more  artistically 
than  do  the  choruses  in  any  other 
show  in  town.    They  change  them 
incessantly,    at    least    they    put    a 
piece  of  red  chiffon  instead  of  blue 


or  wear  a  purple  bead  in  place  of 
a  pink  one.  Al  Jolson  is  funny  as 
he  always  is,  and  every  one  seems 
able  to  dance,  so  taking  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  a  place  to  go  and  forget  your 
troubles. 

Every  one  has  been  to  see  "Busi- 
ness Before  Pleasure"  at  the  El- 
tinge  Theatre.  If  any  poor  mortal 
should  confess  to  the  fact  that  he 
has  not  been  there  and  taken  his 
wife  and  his  mother-in-law  and  his 
brother  John,  he  should  immed- 
iately hie  himself  to  the  Eltinge 
and  rectify  his  mistake. 

Potash  and  Perlmutter,  the  lov- 
able, laughable  Jews,  have  gone 
out  of  the  clothing  business  into 
the  movies  as  producers,  and  they 
certainly  have  their  troubles.  There 
is  Mama  Potash  and  Ruth  Perl- 
mutter  who  become  jealous  of  the 
fascinating  "vamp"  and  nearly 
wrecks  the  whole  affair. 

With  all  of  its  fun  there  are 
moments  when  a  choke  comes  into 
the  throat,  and  you  cannot  help 
but  like  the  keen,  shrewd  Israelites 
who  will  fight  with  each  other,  but 
who  stand  back  to  back  when  an 
outsider  takes  a  hand.  Go  and  see 
"Business  Before  Pleasure"  when 
you  have  had  an  especially  bad 
week,  and  you  will  forget  there  are 
such  things  as  students  and  school 
books  and  examination  papers. 
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GENERAL  COURSE— STUDY  V  (Continued) 


nnHIS  magazine  was  bulging  with 
-'■  good  things  last  month.  I  fancy 
its  covers  must  have  whispered 
across  the  pages  to  each  other  of 
their  happiness  in  being  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  splendid  thoughts  in- 
trusted to  their  care. 

Have  there  ever  been  more  fasci- 
nating romances  than  those  en- 
countered in  business?  Yet,  try  as 
the  author  did,  the  editors  of  this 
magazine  found  thoughts  trans- 
cending those  of  your  humble  au- 
thor. 

This  then  is  the  secret  of  Study 
V  being  left  suspended  in  mid-air 
last  month. 

It  might  appear  to  the  reader 
that  there  was  an  unwarranted 
diversion  from  Question  8 — 2  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  Study  V  in  the 
May  number.  Discounts  were 
touched  upon  because  they  bear  a 
direct  relation  to  purchase  invoices. 

Let  us  continue: 

Now  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  these  discounts,  and  these  dis- 
counts in  some  lines  of  trade  are  a 
large  factor  in  the  profits,  a  record 
must  be  kept  of  them.  Two  meth- 
ods are  employed.  The  Diary, 
arranged  chronologically.  If  a  bill 
is  due  June  10th,  the  date  of  the 
bill,  its  number,  the  creditor's 
name,  and  the  amount  of  the  bill  is 
entered  under  this  date.     A  busi- 


ness may  know  by  this  method  the 
obligations  on  account  of  purchase 
invoices  on  a  certain  date. 

The  other  method  employed  is 
the  arrangement  of  the  unpaid  in- 
voices under  these  due  dates. 
Monthly  files  are  used  divided  into 
the  days  of  the  month  and  in  the 
file  of  June  10,  for  instance,  would 
be  placed  all  invoices  to  be  paid  on 
that  day.  This  eliminates  the  writ- 
ing of  the  Diary. 

The  paid  bills  under  the  alpha- 
betical system  are  filed  according 
to  the  creditor's  name.  In  small 
businesses  the  straight  alphabet 
only  is  used;  however,  it  is  much 
more  desirable,  be  the  business 
small  or  large,  to  have  a  folder  for 
each  creditor,  these  to  be  arranged 
in  the  alphabetical  file. 

Many  clerks  make  the  mistake  of 
filing  papers,  letters  and  invoices 
in  the  back  of  the  file.  This  is  not 
good  practice  because,  when  one 
desires  a  letter  or  invoice,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  turn  over  many 
papers  before  locating  the  one  de- 
sired, therefore  the  latest  paper 
should  always  be  filed  in  the  front 
of  the  file.  In  the  case  of  purchase 
invoices,  they  should  be  filed  numer- 
ically with  the  largest  number, 
which  would  be  the  latest  one, 
always  in  front. 
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Question  8—3,  What  is  the  chief 
peculiarity  of  the  Cash  BookT 

A  comparison  of  the  Journal  with 
the  Cash  Book  will  perhaps  make 
clearer  this  peculiarity. 

When  an  entry  is  made  in  the 
Journal  the  amount  entered  on  the 
left  is  a  debit  or  charge,  and  the 
amount  on  the  right  a  credit.  The 
amount  on  the  left  would  be 
charged  to  its  account  in  the  ledger, 
and  the  amount  on  the  right  would 
be  credited  to  its  account  in  the 
ledger. 

The  Cash  Book  entry  is  just  the 
reverse,  except  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars to  be  explained.  The 
amount  received  is  always  en- 
tered on  the  left  of  the  Cash  Book 

and  the  amount  paid  out  is  always 
entered  on  the  right.  An  entry  on 
the  left  of  the  Cash  Book  would  be 
credited  to  its  account  in  the  ledger 
and  an  entry  on  the  right  would  be 
charged  to  its  account  in  the  ledger. 
The  particulars  wherein  this  is 
not  so  is  in  the  treatment  of  the 
total  amount  received,  the  total 
amount  paid,  and  discounts  and 
allowances.  For  instance,  we  have 
received  from  various  customers 
payments  to  be  credited  to  their  re- 
spective accounts.  The  customer's 
name  and  the  amount  of  the  bill 
each  customer  was  paying  for,  the 
amount  of  discount  the  customer 
deducted,  or  the  allowance  he 
claimed  and  the  actual  amount  re- 
ceived from  him  would  all  be  en- 
tered on  the  left  side  of  the  Cash 
Book,  a  column  for  each  item.  The 
various  amounts  in  the  column 
in  which  the  amounts  of  the  bills 
paid  for  called  Accounts  Receivable 
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oolunrn  would  be  credited  to  the  re- 
spective customers'  accounts  in  the 
Customers'  Ledger,  the  amounts  in 
the  Discount  or  Allowance  column 
would  be  charged  to  the  discount  or 
Allowance  account  in  the  General 
Ledger,  and  the  total  amount  re- 
ceived would  be  charged  to  the 
Bank  or  Cash  account  in  the  Gen- 
eral Ledger. 

Observe  how  nicely  this  balances. 
The  amount  of  the  bill  paid  for  less 
the  discount  or  allowance  equals 
the  amount  received.  Then  if  we 
credit  the  customer  with  the  amount 
of  the  bill  paid  for,  charge  the  dis- 
count or  allowance  account,  and 
charge  the  bank  account,  that  par- 
ticular part  of  the  bookkeeping  is 
in  balance.  We  know  the  total  of 
the  bills  paid  for,  the  total  cost  of 
discount  or  allowance  and  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  depos- 
ited in  the  bank  or  have  placed  in 
the  cash  drawer. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  Cash 
Book  would  be  entered  in  their 
respective  columns  the  name  of 
the  creditor,  the  amount  of  the  bill 
paid  for,  the  amount  of  discount  or 
allowance  deducted,  and  the  actual 
amount  of  the  payment. 

The  amount  of  the  bill  paid  for 
entered  in  the  Accounts  Payable 
column  would  be  charged  to  the 
creditor's  account  in  the  Purchase 
Ledger.  The  total  of  amounts 
entered  in  the  Discount  or  Allow- 
ance column  would  be  credited  to 
these  accounts  in  the  General 
Ledger  and  the  total  of  the 
amounts  entered  in  the  Cash  or 
Bank  column  would  be  credited  to 
the  Bank  or  Cash  Accounts  in  the 
General  Ledger.  We  know  then 
the  total  amount  of  the  bills  we 
have  paid  our  creditors  for,  the 
total   amount   we   have   earned   on 
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discounts,  and  the  total  amount  we 
have  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  or 
Cash  drawer. 

The  entries  in  the  Cash  Book  are 
usually  posted  as  follows: 

From  the  left  side  the  credits  to 
customers  are  entered  in  the  Cus- 
tomers' Ledger  daily,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  month  the  total  of 
these  credits  are  credited  to  an 
account  called  Accounts  Receivable 
in  the  General  Ledger.  Also  at  the 
end  of  each  month  the  totals  of  the 
Discount,  Allowance,  and  Cash  or 
Bank  columns  are  debited  to  these 
respective  accounts,  in  the  General 
Ledger. 

Prom  the  right  side  of  the  Cash 


Book  the  charges  to  creditors  are 
entered  daily  in  the  Purchase 
Ledger,  and  at  the  end  of  each 
month  the  total  of  these  debits  are 
charged  to  an  account  in  the  Gen- 
eral Ledger  called  Accounts  Pay- 
able. Also  at  the  end  of  each  month 
the  totals  of  the  Discount,  Allow- 
ance, and  Cash  or  Bank  columns 
are  credited  to  their  respective 
accounts  in  the  General  Ledger. 

Another  column  is  usually  used 
on  each  side  of  the  Cash  Book. 

In  this  column  are  entered  vari- 
ous miscellaneous  items,  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  cus- 
tomers' or  creditors'  accounts. 
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npHOSE  School  Board  members 
"■■  who  sometimes  imagine  that 
the  public  cares  little  about  the 
schools  after  it  has  finished  the 
election  of  the  Board  will  find 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  in 
the  nation-wide  interest  that  has 
been  taken  in  the  election  of  a  head 
for  the  schools  of  New  York  City. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  local  mat- 


ter, and  the  choice  of  Dr.  Ettinger 
by  the  new  Board  of  only  seven 
members,  which  has  just  replaced 
the  very  large  Board  that  prev- 
iously conducted  the  New  York 
schools,  represents  many  changes 
of  plan,  the  working  out  of  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
all  members. 

The  following  account  of  the 
election  of  Dr.  Ettinger,  taken  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  May  2nd, 
will  therefore  be  read  with  interest. 

EwcT  Dr.  Ettinger  City  Schooi, 

Head 


Five    Votes    of    Board     Cast     for 
Him     as     Superintendent     with 
Two  Blank 
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Thoro     Instruction     in     English      and 
Vocational      Education      Will      Be 
His  Aim,   He   Says 

Dr.  William  L.  Ettinger  was  elected 
yesterday  by  the  Board  of  Education 
as  City  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  at  $10,000  a  year,  to  succeed 
Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  who  is  now 
City  Superintendent  Emeritus.  Before 
a  vote  was  taken  President  Somers 
said  that  the  new  educational  law  was 
ambiguous  as  to  the  term  of  years  for 
which  Dr.  Maxwell's  successor  would  be 
elected,  but  that  they  would  elect  for 
six  years.  . 

Only  one  name,  that  of  Dr.  Ettm- 
ger,  was  put  in  nomination.  Anning 
Prall,  from  Richmond,  made  the  nom- 
inating speech.  He  outlined  the  various 
qualifications  the  new  City  Superintend- 
ent should  have,  and  declared  that  Dr. 
Ettinger  possessed  them  all. 

"The  next  Superintendent  of  Schools," 
he  said,  "is  pro-American  and  a  gen- 
uine patriot.  He  will  bring  with  him 
into  this  high  office  a  brand  of  Amer- 
icanism that'  will  not  be  misunder- 
stood at  any  time  and  will  meet  all 
other  qualifications.  It  is  essential  that 
at  this  time  we  should  place  in  the  care 
of  a  man  such  as  I  have  described  the 
proper  education  of  over  800,000  school 
children,  future  American  citizens, 
many  of  them  not  born  of  American 
parents." 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Wilsey  from  the  Bronx,  who  five 
years  ago  nominated  Dr.  Ettinger  for 
Associate  Superintendent;  by  Mr. 
Ryan  from  Queens,  and  Mrs.  Murray 
from  Manhattan.  The  vote  was  by  bal- 
lot. Only  one  ballot  was  taken.  Mr. 
Prall,  one  of  the  tellers,  announced 
the  result,  five  votes  for  Dr.  Ettinger 
and  two  blanks.  Those  who  voted  for 
him  were:  Messrs.  Prall,  Wilsey,  Yeska, 
and  Ryan  and  Mrs.  Murray.  The  blanks 
were  by  President  Somers  and  Mrs. 
Russell.  Messrs.  Yeska  and  Prall  were 
appointed  to  notify  Dr.  Ettinger  and 
brmg  him  to  the  meeting.  There  was 
great  applause  from  members  of  the 
board  and  from  the  audience  of  Associ- 
ate Superintendents,  heads  of  depart- 
ments and  teachers  when  Dr.  Ettmger 
entered  the  room.  President  Somers 
invited  him  to  the  platform  and  pre- 
sented him  to  the  board.  He  addressed 
them  as  follows: 

"I    am    deeply    sensible    of    the    great 
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honor  and  the  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity attached  to  the  illustrious  office  to 
which  you  have  elected  me.  With  feel- 
ings of  prayerful  humility  I  accept  this 
sacred  trust  Relying  on  your  co-oper- 
ation and  support,  relying  also  on  the 
co-operation  ox  the  executive  officers  of 
this  board,  and  above  all,  relying  on 
the  loyal  support  and  co-operation  of 
the  members  of  the  supervismg  and  the 
teaching  suff,  I  pledge  my  best  efforts 
to  the  realization  of  policies  to  be  dic- 
tated by  the  educational  needs  of  the 
children  of  our  great  city." 

In  his  office  later  Dr.  Ettinger  said: 

"I  do  not  intend  to  recommend  to 
the  board  any  revolutionary  changes  or 
sweeping  reorganizations  within  the 
public  school  system.  Immediate 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  exten- 
sion and  betterment  of  the  housing 
facilities  available,  especially  for  the 
pupils  in  the  elementary  schools.  Var- 
ious influences  working  during  recent 
years  have  resulted  in  our  present  in- 
adequate school  accommodations.  The 
relatively  small  increase  in  our  pupil 
population  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  the  development  of  a  stand- 
ardized type  of  building  and  equip- 
ment with  the  adoption  of  a  type  of 
reinforced  concrete  building  may  make 
it  possible  to  remedy,  at  least  in  part, 
the  present  unsatisfactory  situation. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  administra- 
tion it  is  of  immediate  importance  that 
our  attention  be  directed  to  the  form- 
ulation of  educational  policies  that  will 
make  the  instruction  of  children  in  ele- 
mentary grades  more  thoro;  that  will 
provide  for  the  democratization  of  the 
education  of  older  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  through  the  choice  of 
differentiated  academic,  commercial, 
and  industrial  courses,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  away  with  the  present  hiatus 
that  exists  between  the  elementary 
schools  and  the  high  schools. 

"The  present  war  crisis  has  brought 
home  to  us  the  fact  that  unified  na- 
tional ideas  must  be  based  upon  a 
sound  elementary  education,  including 
a  thoro  mastery  of  our  mother- tongue. 
The  draft  disclosed  that  an  enormous 
number  of  young  men  were  lacking  in 
a  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  other  fundamental  subjects.  A 
half-way  decent  English  will  not  do. 

"Moreover,  the  demands  of  war  con- 
ditions have  awakened  all  to  the  value 
of  vocational  education,  whether  it  be 
commercial  or  industrial.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago  that  one  had  to  defend  any 
change  in  the  older  bookish  curriculum, 
but  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  schools  immed- 
iately assist  thru  their  regular  and  spe- 
cial courses  in  training  certain  types  of 
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workers  should  impress  upon  us  the 
fact  that  no.  future  emergency  should 
find  us  equally  unprepared  because  of 
the  lack  of  vision  of  those  in  responsi- 
ble charge  of  our  educational  system. 

"The  thoro  democratization  of  our 
schools  should  mean  not  only  ener- 
gized, aggressive  loyalty,  finding 
expression  in  the  performance  of  patri- 
otic service  such  as  our  pupils,  teach- 
ers, and  Superintendents  have  rendered 
to  an  unexcelled  degree,  but  also  such 
methods  of  administration  as  will  en- 
courage and  utilize  the  latent  ability 
within  our  professional  staff  and  the 
adoption  of  a  curriculum  and  methods 
of  supervision  as  will  enable  us  to  meet 
the  varied  needs  of  the  vast  army  of 
children  intrusted  to  our  care.  To  the 
extent  that,  although  we  recognize  the 
different  capacities  of  pupils  and  build 
in  relation  thereto,  we  train  our  pupils 
in  common  to  revere  and  support  the 
ideals  dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  people, 
we  are  not  only  democratizing  our 
schools,  but  making  them  a  bulwark 
against  which  no  Eurooean  militarism 
will  ever  prevail." 

In  the  following  editorial,  taken 
from  the  same  issue  of  the  Times 
will  be  found  reference  to  almost 
all  of  the  considerations,  educa- 
tional and  political,  that  make  the 
earnest  work  of  the  School  Board 
members  so  difficult  in  both  large 
and  small  communities.  Petty  jeal- 
ousies are  not  confined  to  little 
towns;  and  possibly  the  realization 
that  human  nature  is  the  same 
everywhere  and  educational  difficul- 
ties therefore  parrallel  in  all  cases, 
will  give  courage  to  the  members 
of  this  Association  in  the  conduct 
of  their  unselfish  labors. 

The  editorial  from  the  Times 
follows : 

SUPERINTENDKNT    ETTINGISR 

It  is  queer  enough  political  protection 
of  "home  talent,"  the  parochial  theory 
of  Tammany  that  the  head  of  the  city 


schools,  the  administrator  of  the  edu- 
cation of  some  700,000  school  children, 
should  be  a  villager  of  this  village. 
This  village,  so  copiously  and  inextri- 
cably composite  in  its  population,  ought 
to  be  hospitable  to  outlander  qualifi- 
cations, nor,  with  all  its  magnetic  call, 
can  it  expect  to  contain  all  the  best 
examples  of  every  capacity  and  fitness. 

Since,  however,  the  Tammany  view 
prevailed  in  the  Board  of  Education, 
the  choice  by  that  body  yesterday  of 
Dr.  William  L.  Ettinger  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  will  be  justified  or 
condemned,  as  that  of  the  most  illus- 
trious outsider  would,  by  the  fruits  of 
his  administration.  Dr.  Ettinger  is  a  man 
of  character,  of  education,  of  no  in- 
considerable educational  experience  and 
achievement.  It  should  not  be  counted 
against  him  that  he  was  a  Tammany 
candidate,  that  his  candidacy  and  elec- 
tion were  due,  in  part,  to  the  good 
offices  of  an  old  friend  and  college 
comrade,  sometime  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  That  continuing 
friendship   honors  both  men. 

Superintendent  Ettinger  has  every 
reason  to  give  the  city  the  best  service 
of  which  he  is  capable.  He  has  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  reputation,  in  a 
thorny  and  difficult  post,  it  is  true.  He 
has  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to 
gain  from  any  sacrifice  of  his  inde- 
pendence to  the  small  politics  that 
threatens  the  public  school  system  of 
this  city.  His  powers  are,  unfortu- 
nately, so  circumscribed  by  law  as  to 
be  inferior  to  those  of  School  Superin- 
tendents in  other  cities.  Conspicuous 
in  the  public  eye,  his  place  is  one  of 
constant  frictions,  struggles,  obstacles. 
Cabals  and  cliques  and  banded  selfish- 
nesses will  be  in  his  way.  Oppositions, 
violent,  sullen,  or  insidious,  will  lie  in 
wait  for  him.  His  tact  will  have  to  be 
equal  to  his  courage.  It  is  hard,  vex- 
ing work  to  which  he  comes. 

To  our  singular  Mayor,  Dr.  Ettinger 
owes  nothing.  Indeed,  as  a  man  of 
intelligence,  an  "expert,"  he  must  be 
a  priori  suspect  or  offensive  to  that 
polished,  complete  letter-writer.  To 
friendship  rather  than  to  politics  is  his 
success  to  be  ascribed.  The  way  should 
be  clear  before  him  to  an  administra- 
tion whose  eye  is  single  to  the  best  use 
and  development  of  the  city  school  sys- 
tem. There  is  the  chance  and  the 
career  for  him. 
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Arthur  James  Balfour,  whose  visit  to 
the  United  S totes  was  received  by  our 
people  with  so  much  interest,  points  out 
some  important  truths  in  the  book  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  H.  Doran  &  Co.,  entitled 
"The  Mmd  of  Arthur  James  Balfour." 
"The  'freedom  of  the  seas,*"  he  says, 
desired  by  the  modem  German  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  freedom  for 
which  our  forefathers  fought  in  days  of 
old.  How*,  indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise? 
The  most  simple-minded  must  feel  suspi- 
cious when  they  find  that  these  mission- 
aries of  maritime  freedom  are  the  very 
same  persons  who  preach  and  who  prac- 
tice upon  the  land  the  extremest  doctrines 
of  militory  absolutism.  Ever  since  the 
genius  of  Bismarck  creatdd  the  German 
Empire  by  Prussian  rifles,  wielding  the 
German  people  into  a  great  unity  by  mil- 
itary means,  on  a  military  basis,  German 
ambitions  have  been  a  cause  of  unrest  to 
the  entire  world.  Commercial  and  polit- 
ical domination,  depending  upon  a  gigan- 
tic army  ^  autocratically  governed,  has 
been,  and  is,  the  German  ideal. 

"If,  then,  Germany  wants  ^at  she  calls 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  it  is  solely  as  a 
means  whereby  this  iaeal  may  receive 
world-wide  extension.  The  power  of  Na- 
poleon never  extendeid  beyond  the  coast- 
line of  Europe.  Further  progress  was 
barred  by  the  British  fleets,  and  by  them 
alone.  Germany  is  determined  to  endure 
no  such  limitotions;  and  if  she  cannot  de- 
feat her  enemies  at  sea,  at  least  she  will 
paralvze  their  sea-power. 

"Tnere  is  a  characteristic  simplicity  in 
the  methods  by  which  she  sets  about  at- 
taining this  object.  She  poses  as  a  re- 
former of  international  law,  tho  inter- 
national law  has  never  bound  her  for  an 
hour.  She  objects  to  'economic  pressure' 
when  it  is  exercised  by  a  fleet:  tho  she  sets 
no  limit  to  the  brutol  completeness  with 
which  economic  pressure  may  be  imposed 
by  an  army.  She  sighs  over  the  suffering 
which  war  imposes  upon  peaceful  com- 
merce, tho  her  own  methods  of  dealing 
with  peaceful  commerce  would  have 
wrung  the  conscience  of  Captain  Kidd. 
She  denounces  the  maritime  methods  of 
the  Allies,  tho  in  her  efforts  to  defeat 
them  she  is  deterred  nei^er  by  the  rules 
of  war,  the  appeal  of  humanity,  nor  the 
rights  of  neutrals." 


Another  Doran  book  which  should  be 
noted  by  our  readers  is  "A  Heritoge  of 
Freedom,"  by  Mr.  Matthew  Page  An- 
drews, in  which  a  careful  study  is  given 
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of  Anglo-American  relations.  It  is  a 
timely  work  relative  to  the  true  attitude 
of  the  great  body  of  English  regarding 
democracy.  It  also  suggests  a  unit  be- 
tween the  Ang^o-Saxon  people  that  has 
been  too  often  overlooked. 

"Against  the  former  teaching  that,  in 
1776,  the  Americans  were  a  united  people 
struggling  against  unmitigated  oppression 
and  tyranny,  the  historian  of  to-day 
shows  how  the  separation  of  the  two 
great    branches    of    the    English-speaking 

Seoples  was  the  result  of  an  armed  con- 
ict  between  the  then  autocratic  and  un- 
popular government  of  Great  Britain 
under  George  III  on  the  one  side  and  an 
active  patriot  party  representing  about  a 
third  of  the  people  of  the  Briti^  colonies 
in  America  on  the  other. 

"This  new  historjr  would  also  make  it 
clear  that  the  Patriot  party  in  America 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  independent 
government,  not  solely  by  force  of  arms 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  ag- 
gressive acts  of  the  personal  government 
of  George  III  were  opposed  by  the  same 
sort  of  people  in  England  that  had  set  up 
the  standards  of  libert]^  in  America.  The 
sympathies  of  the  Eng^sh  people  were  not 
with  the  war  waged  by  a  minority  min- 
istry in  Britain,  but  rather  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  their  fellow-country- 
men of  the  patriot  t^arty  in  America." 


A   CRUSADER   OF   FRANCE.     Trans- 
lated from  the  letters  of  Captoin  Ferdi- 
nand Belmont.    Published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  price  $1.50. 
This    war    has    revealed   many    writers 
through    the   tragic    scenes    presented    to 
the  eyes.     The  letters  of  Ferdinand  Bel- 
mont reveal  that  gift  of  seeing,  the  art 
of    seizing   the   essential    features    of   a 
scene    or   picture,    and    through    his    de- 
scription   making    his    reader    live    widi 
him  through  the  tense  moments.     Empey 
has    shown   us   the   purely   material   side 
of    the    trench    life,    while    M.    Belmont 
shows    us    the    spiritual    side.      He    has 
done  for  the  French  soldier  what  Donald 
HankQT  did   for  the  English  Tommy  in 
his    "Student   in   Arms,"   and    no   higher 
praise  can  be  given  him. 

Another  war  book  published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  is  "Under  Fire,"  by  Henri 
Barbusse.  It  is  the  most  realistic  book 
that  has  yet  been  written  depicting  the 
life  of  the  Trenches.  It  shows  the  mud, 
the  cold,  the  discomfort  which  must  be 
harder  on  the  morale  of  a  body  of  men 
than  the  actual  fighting.  The  life  is 
shown  through  the  conversations  of  a  few 
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men  of  a  company,  men  from  all  classes 
of  life:  a  miner,  a  boat  man,  a  chemist, 
a  peasant,  a  parisian  artisan,  all  brought 
into  close  companionship  through  the  ex- 
igencies of  war.  We  not  only  see  them 
in  the  trenches  but  through  their  talks 
and  their  home  letters  understand  to  a 
small  extent  the  life  th^r  led  at  home. 
It  is  a  beautifully  written  book,  although 
dealing  with  the  horrors  of  this  war,  and 
the  last  chapter  is  the  best  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  the  war,  on  the  present  and  the 
future  as  it  appears  to  the  men  who  are 
actually  in  it  The  book  is  a  remarkable 
one  and  should  be  read  by  every  one  who 
wishes  to  get  an  idea  of  what  Life  actually 
is  at  the  front. 

Another  interesting  book  published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  is  "To  Arms,"  by  Marcelle 
Tinayre.  It  cannot  be  called  a  war  book 
as  it  deals  with  but  forty-eight  hours 
from  July  31st  to  August  2nd,  the  days 
when  the  men  of  France  were  called  to 
the  colours.  It  shows  with  what  quiet 
courage  and  intrepid  heart  France  began 
the  new  and  undreamed  epoch  in  her  life. 
We  see  the  people  of  France  holding 
"dose  together,  heart  to  heart,  hand  to 
hand,  in  silence  turning  their  faces  in 
the  same  direction.*' 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  have  a  long  list 
of  war  books.  One  of  them  "For  France,*' 
is  a  collection  of  stories,  poems,  music, 
drawings,  etc.,  by  America'is  best  Imown 
men  and  women,  with  a  foreword  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  The  profits  coming 
from  the  sale  of  the  volume,  tiie  price  is 
$2.50,  will  go  to  the  French  Heroes  Fund, 
in  which  Mrs.  William  Astor  Chanler  is 
deeply  interested  .  The  list  of  contributors 
is  too  long  to  give  here,  but  they  speak 
from  a  full  heart  to  the  France  we  all 
love.  The  result  is  a  volume  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  isisued  in  this 
country,  and  which  every  one  should  be 
glad  to  own. 

"A  Green  Tent  in  Flanders,"  by  Maud 
Mortimer,  also  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  ft  Co.,  is  an  American  woman's 
account  of  her  experience  five  miles  back 
of  the  firing  line  in  Belgium.  The  stories 
of  the  poilus  as  seen  in  a  French  Field 
Hospital  are  most  human.  They  make  of 
these  humble  heroes  pergonal  friends 
whom  we  seem  to  know  and  understand 
and  finally  grow  to  love.  It  is  an  ex- 
^ttisitelv  written  little  book,  most  charm- 
ing illustrated  by  the  author. 

This  firm  has  just  published  a  little 
book,  price  only  fifty  cents,  by  Grace  S. 
Richmond,  called  '*The  Enlisting  Wife." 
It  is  intended  to  help  the  many,  bride- 
wives  who  are  trying  to  be  more  or  less 
brave  while  sending  their  dear  ones 
"Over  There."  It  brmgs  a  genuine  mes- 
sage of  cheer  and  encouragement  and  will 
help  many  a  young  wife  to  face  the  new 
life  with  a  smiling  face. 


In  "The  Fallacy  of  the  German  State 
Philosophy,"  by  Dr.  George  W.  Crile,  we 
learn  why  Germany,  even  though  she  were 
to  win  this  war,  would  be  the  loser  in  the 
end.  Within  its  thirty  pages  Mr.  Crile 
^ives  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  German 
idea  that  mi^ht  makes  right,  and  that 
nations,  like  individuals  must  adhere  to 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
The  German  nation  believes  itself  the 
strongest  and  most  clever  therefore  the 
fittest  to  survive.  He  then  shows  us  the 
flaw  in  the  premises  of  the  German  State 
Philosophy. 

Another  interesting  little  booklet  pub- 
lished by  Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  is 
"The  Oppressed  English,'^  by  Ian  Hay. 
It  is  an  answer  to  the  question  so  many 
Americans  ask  ''Why  can't  you  settle  the 
Irish  question?"  It  is  not  a  discussion  of 
the  Home  Rule  Question,  but  it  sets 
down  briefly,  the  reasons  why  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  so  steadily  declined  to 
accede  to  Ireland's  persistent  demand  for 
a  s«>arate  Parliament  for  so  many  years. 
It  throws  a  new  light  upon  the  subject 
and  after  reading  the  little  book,  even 
the  Irish  sympathizer  may  understand  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  even 
that  complicated  problem  of  Home  Rtde 
for   Ireland. 

Nearly  every  one  has  read  "Christine," 
by  Alice  Cholmondeley  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion whether  the  letters  were  real  let- 
ters or  written  for  publication,  but 
whether  they  are  what  they  seem  or  not, 
they  make  very  interesting  reading  and 
give  a  state  of  mind  of  the  German 
public  immediately  before  the  war.  The 
mother  of  the  writer  says  in  her  fore- 
word "They  may  have  a  certain  value 
in  helping  to  put  together  a  email  corner 
of  the  great  picture  of  Germany  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  keep  clear  and  naked 
before  us  in  the  future  if  the  world  is  to 
be  saved." 

The  letters  not  only  give  a  powerful 
description  of  Berlin  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war,  but  shows  very  clearly  the 
Junker  attitude  towards  anything  not 
German.  Incidentally  there  is  a  very 
pretty  love  story  running  through  die  let- 
ters. The  book  is  distinctly  worth  while 
and  will  be  read  eagerly  by  those  who 
are  tired  of  the  books  dealmg  with  the 
war  from  the  trench  viewpoint  alone. 

"The  Literary  History  of  Spanish 
America,"  by  Alfred  Coester,  published 
by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  is  a  complete  sur- 
vey of  the  literary  history  of  Spanish 
America,  and  is  a  very  thorough  guide 
to  the  English  speaking  American  who 
desires  a  better  acquamtance  with  the 
mentality  of  his  Spanish-American  neigh- 
bor. The  author  first  deals  with  the 
Colonial  period,  then  the  Revolutionary 
period,   then   devotes    a   chapter   to    each 
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nationality.  The  reader  will  learn  what 
effect  has  been  produced  on  the  trans- 
planted Spaniard  by  living  on  the  great 
plains  of  Argentina.  He  will  understand 
the  difference  between  the  sober,  energetic 
Chilean  and  the  fun-loving  Peruvian  or 
the  passionate  Venezuelan.  He  will  under- 
stand why  there  have  been  so  many  revo- 
lutions in  Mexico.  At  the  present  time 
when  Spanish-America  is  so  much  in  the 
world's  eye  this  book  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
countries  ''South  of  the  Rio  Grande." 

''British  Exploits  in  South  America," 
by  W.  H.  Koebel,  published  by  the  Cen- 
tury Co.,  price  $4.00  is  a  history  of  British 
activities  in  exploration,  militanr  adven- 
ture, diplomacy,  science  and  Trade  in 
Latin  America.  We  always  think  of  the 
Spanish  explorers  and  makers  of  South 
America  and  do  not  associate  the  English 
with  the  opening  up  of  that  vast  country, 
yet  they  had  a  hand  and  a  very  decided 
and  energetic  one  in  that  work  as  one 
will  realize  after  reading  Mr.  Koebel's 
book.  The  book  opens  with  the  accounts 
of  the  old  English  navigators  and  buc- 
caneers who  sailed  the  Spanish  Main  and 
outlines  the  i)art  taken  by  Englishmen  in 
the  wars  for  independence,  in  &e  relations 
of  England  towards  the  new  Republics, 
down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  fascinat- 
ing romance  of  history  told  in  the  well 
known  author's  delightful  style. 

"The  Soul  of  the  Russian  Revolution," 
by  Morssaye  J.  Olgin,  published  by  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.     Price  $2.50. 

Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch  in  his  intro- 
duction to  this  book  gives  the  very  best 
resume  of  its  contents. 

"The  Book  divides  itself  in  four  parts. 
The  first  part  contains  a  survey  of  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  Rus- 
sia prior  to  the  revolution  of  1905  and 
1906.  The  second  part  is  an  account  of 
the  actual  conflicts  that  culminated  in  the 
general  strike  of  October,  1905,  that 
induced  Nicholas  II  to  grant  the  October 
constitution.  The  third  part  is  a  novel 
attempt  to  interpret  the  Russian  revolu- 
tionary movement  by  drawing  on  the  rich 
realistic  Russian  literature,  which  so  often 
portrayed  the  peasant,  the  intellectual,  the 
bureaucrat  and  the  varjring  revolutionary 
tsrpes.  The  last  section  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  the  social  and  political  event 
after    1907." 

The  book  is  ver^  interesting,  but  still 
leaves  one  wonder mg  if  any  one  really 
knows  is  the  Russian.  His  late  acts  must 
be  as  unfathomable  to  Mr.  Olgin  as  they 
are  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  should 
write  us  another  book  giving  us  a  little 
more  study  of  the  character  of  the  in- 
comprehensible people,  then  perhaps  the 
world  will  understand  why  They  seem  to 
have  gone  mad  just  at  the  present  crisis. 

"Successful  Canning  and  Preserving,"  by 
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Ola.  Powell,  published  tyy  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,*  is  a  most  useful  book  for  hotise- 
wives,  for  teachers  of  domestic  science, 
for  canning  clubs  and  in  fact  for  every 
woman  who  is  interested  in  the  conserv- 
ing of  food.  The  book  is  very  thorough 
and  even  the  most  amateurish  housewife 
can  succeed  in  the  art  of  canning  food  if 
she  will  follow  instructions.  Everything  is 
simply  explained,  from  the  utensils  needed 
for  the  preparation  of  the  vegetables  or 
the  fruit  to  the  final  sealing  of  the  jars 
and  their  storage  in  the  closet  It  is 
illustrated,  many  of  the  pictures  being  in 
colours. 

LIST  OF  THE  LATEST  WAR  BOOKS 

BY  LEADING  AMERICAN 

PUBLISHERS 

RoBT.  McBride  &  Co. 

"The  Soul  of  the  War,"  by  Philip  Gibbs. 
The  best  picture  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war  by  a  man  who  has  been  continuously 
at  the  front    Price  $1.75  net 

"Turkey,  Greece  and  the  Great  Powers," 
by  G.  F.  Abbott  An  interpretation  of  in- 
ternational relations  in  the  near  East 
by  this  noted  authority.     Price  $3.00  net 

"My  Adventures  as  a  German  Secret 
Agent"  by  Captain  Horst  Von  dcr  Goltz. 
Ten  years  of  German  intrigue  in  the 
United  States.  How  the  German  Govern- 
ment betrayed  the  German  Americans. 
The  real  reason  why  Germay  made  trouble 
in  Mexico.  The  German  Spy  System  in 
the  United  States  and  how  to  cope  with 
it.  Other  startling  revelations  of  tfie 
secret  history  of  to-day.  Illustrations 
from  official  documents.  Illustrated.  $L50 
net.     Postage   15  cents. 

DODD,     MCAO    AND     CoMPANY 

"The  Ruhleben  Prison  Camp,"  by  Israel 
Cohen. 

"My  First  Year  of  the  Great  War,"  by 
Frederick  Palmer. 

"My  Second  Year  of  the  Great  War," 
by  Frederick  Palmer. 

"The  Turning  Point  of  the  War "  by 
H.  Perry  Robinson. 

"War's  Dark  Frame,"  by  Wadsworth 
Camp. 

"The  Choice  Before  Us,"  by  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson. 

"Behind  the  German  Veil,"  by  J.  M. 
de  Beaufort 

"Imperial  Germany,"  (revised  edition), 
von  Buhlow. 

"Secrets  of  the  Submarine,"  by  Marlcy 
F.  Hay. 

"The  Adventures  of  a  Despatch  Rider," 
by  W.  H.  L.  Watson. 

"From  -Mons  to  Ypres  with  General 
French,"  by  Frederick  Coleman. 
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FbTon  *!  •'*'•'  *^  Vi«l» 

The  Supreme  Dewett 


Test  Lots  Free 

To  Domestic  Science  Glasses 


Mr.  Otis  E. 
GUdden,  the 
famous  gela- 
tine expert 
has  created  a 

Wf^J^mnnmm  DCW    deSSett 

He  has  worked  17  years  to 
attain  this  perfection,  and  the 
result  will  surprise  and  delist 
you.   The  name  is  JiffyJelL 

He  uses  a  rare-grade  gela* 
tin^  costing  twice  as  much  as 
thecommoa  To  obtain  enough 
,  hehasform- 
I  edapartner- 
ship  with 
the  men 
who  make 
it  ItUso 
neutialthat 
it  never  modifies  the  flavor. 

There  are 
seven  flavors, 
made  of  fresh- 
fruit  juices.  Not 
one  is  artificial 
Each    flavor 


oomes  sealed  In  a  vial,  so  It 
keeps  its  freshness  until  used. 
The  flavor  Is  added  from  Uie 
vial  when  dessert  has  partly 
oooled.  So  the  boiling  water 
doesn't  cook  it 

The  result  is  natural, 
«stful  flavor.  Jiffy-Jell 
desserts  taste  like  fresh 
fruit  products. 

Jiffy-Jell  has  already 
won  millions  from 
old-style  gelatine  desserts, 
will  win  anyone  who  tries  It 

It  has  been  endorsed  by 
Prot  Allyn  under  Westfiekl 
standards,  and  by  Dr.  V^ley 
of  Good  Housekeeping. 

We  shall  ^dly  send  enough 

to  try  to  any  teacher  of  Domes- 

ticSdenoe.  Alsobook  of  redpes. 

For  your  own 

sake,  find  it  out 

It  will  change 

your  whole  con- 

ce|ition  of  gela* 

tine  desserts. 


WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  WAUKESHA.  WIS. 


Educational  Foundations 


DouBuKDAY  Pags  k  Co. 

•The  War  and  How  We  Got  Into  It," 
by  Edward  S.  Martin. 

'The  Oppressed  English,**  1^  Ian  Hay. 

"For  France." 

"A  Green  Tent  in  Flanders,"  by  Maud 
Mortimer. 

"Dramatic  Moments  in  American  Diplo- 
macy," by  Ralph  Page. 

"Cavalry  of  the  Goudt,"  by  Captain 
Alan  Bott,  M.  C.  of  the  British  Royal 
Flying  Corps. 

"The  Kentucky  Warbler,"  by  Jamtt 
Lane  Allen. 

Th8  Macmuxan  Company 

"Mr.  Britltng  Sees  It  Through,"  t^ 
H.  G.  Wells. 

"The  War   for  the  World,"  by   Israel 
Zaagwm. 
^^allipoli,"  by  John  Masefield. 

•The  World  War,"  by  Elbert  Francis 
Baldwin. 

"The  Great  Decision,"  by  Walter  E. 
W«5^. 

"Official  Dmlomatic  Documents  Relat- 
ing to  the  Outbreak  of  the  European 
War,"  by  Edmund  von  Mach. 

E  P.  DuTTON  &  Company 

"Universal  Training  for  Citizenship  and 
Public  Service,"  by  Allen. 

•The  Old  Front  Line,"  by  Masefield 

•The  Foreign  Policy  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son," by  Robinson  &  West 

"Six  Women  and  the  Invasion,"  by 
Yerta. 

"Inside  the  Russian  Revolution,"  by 
Dorr. 

"France  Bears  the  Burden,"  by  Fort- 
esque. 

"Our  Sea  Power,"  by  Household. 

"Young  France  and  New  America,"  by 
de  Lanux. 

"Mr.  BriUing  Sees  It  Through,"  by 
H.  G.  Wells. 

"The  War  in  the  Air,"  by  H.  G.  WeUs. 

"Navigation,"  by  Jacoby. 

"League  of  Nations,"  by  Marburg. 

"The  Little  Flag  on  Main  Street,"  by 
Wilson. 

"Nationalism,"  by  Tagore. 

"British  Foreign  Policy,"  by  Egerton. 

"War  French,"  By  Willcox. 

"Letters  of  Victor  Chapman,"  by  Chap- 
man. 

"Christine,"  by  Cholmondeley. 

"Machine  Gun  Practice  and  Tactics,"  by 
McKellar. 

"Youth  and  the  Nation,"  by  Moore. 

"The  Future  of  Constantinople,"  by 
Woolf. 

"The  War  Manual,"  by  Anderson. 

The  English  Speaking  Peoples,"  by 
Beers. 
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"The  League  of  Nations,"  by  Brafls- 
ford. 

•The  War  Against  War,"  by  Collin. 

••You  Are  The  Hope  Of  The  World,"  by 
Hermann  Hagedom. 

"National  Economics,"  by  Higgs. 

"Religion    in    a    World    at    War,"    by 

"rS^'Soldiers  First  Aid,"  by  Wood. 

"The  Principal  of  Nationalities,''  by 
ZangwiU. 

"The  War  for  the  World,"  by  Zanff- 
will. 

•The  World  at  War,"  bv  Brandes. 

••Economic  DevdepAcnt  of  Modem 
Europe,"  Ogg. 

•The  New  Pacific,  BrMsh  Politics  and 
German  Aids,**  by  Fletcher. 

"War  Flames,*^  by  Underwood 

The  Nature  of  Peace,"  by  VeUen. 

"Chan^  Winds,"  ^  Ervine. 

"Mobilizing  America,*^  by  Bnllard 

Thoughts  of  Religion  at  the  Front,"  by 
Talbot 

"French  of  Today,"  by  de  Bacout  ft 
Cnnliffe. 

•*A  League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  by  Gold- 
smith. 

'•Russia  In  1916,"  by  Graham. 

"Italy,  France  and  Britain  at  War,"  by 
Wells. 

•'Authority,  Liberty  and  Function  in  the 
Light  of  War,"  by  De  Maeztu. 

•The  Empire  and  the  Future." 

•The  Law  of  the  Sea."  by  Omond, 

••Gallipoli,"  by  Masefield 

'The  German  Colonial  Empire,"  by 
Giordani. 

•The  First  Seven  Divisions,"  by  Ernest 
W.  Hamilton. 

"Impressions  of  a  French  Trooper. 
1914-15,"  by  Christian  Mallet 

"Battery  Flashes,"  by  Wagger. 

••Blood  and  Iron,"  by  Wilson  McNair. 

"A  Litde  House  in  War  Time,"  by 
Agnes  and  Egerton  CasUe. 

^•A  Woman^s  Diary  of  tiie  War,"  by 
S.  MftcNaugfatan. 

••Germany  in  Defeat."  by  Count  Charles 
de  Sousa  and  Major  iialdane  MacFalL 

"Termination  of  War  and  Threaties  of 
Peace,"  by  Coleman  Phillipson. 

"With  Botha's  Army,"  by  J.  P.  Kay 
Robinson. 

"Belgians  Under  the  German  Eagle,"  by 
Jean  Massart 

••A  French  Woman's  Note»  on  the 
War,"  by  Claire  de  Pratz, 

••War  and  Civilization,"  by  J.  M. 
Robertson,  M.P. 

"The  New  Europe,"  by  Arnold  J.  Toyn- 
bee. 

•The  Luck  of  Thirteen,"  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jan  Gordon. 

"Between  the  Lines,"  by  Boyd  Cable. 

"Action  Front,"  by  Boyd  Cable. 

••Doing  Their  Bit,"  by  Boyd  Cable. 
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MATTHEW  PAGE  ANDREWS 


LOUISE  E.  HOGAN,  Editor  Home  and  School  Department 

Volume  XXIX  of  Educational  Foundations  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  upholding  of  AToszigigitt^UjiiS^SMti^iii^ 
and  to  the  highest  intellect^^l^^^^^ni)B 
interests   of  mankind  '  n^rpivKo 
0CT5>    1917 
DR.  HENRY    VAI^jE^&ENford 

former  U.  S.  Minister  to  Holland,  uvntKHiMB^A'&'UHBl 
■  comments  impressively  on  the  influence  of  the 
Great  War  on  American  Schools 

This  islthe  first  of  a  series  of  articles  of  extraordinary 

patriotic,    professional   and    human    interest  by 

eminent  statesmen,  authors  and  educators 


The  $1 ,000  Prize  Contest  for  a  Citizens'  Creed  closes 
September   14th,  1917 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


OCTOBER,    1917  THE  NEW  Vol.29    No.  2 
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WILLIAM  CHARLES  O'OOr^^T  Jr.    ^'^    \         CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 
fJDREWS 


and  School  Department 

More  Than  2.100  Manuscripts  Received  in  the  Citizens' 
Creed  Contest  for  the  $1,000  Prize 

A  Great  Campaign  for  School  Attendance 

Why  do  Roman  Catholics  Desire  a  Separate  School  System? 

Do    Roman   Catholic    Institutions    Conform    to 

Modern  Standards  of  Education?    What 

Does  Standardization  Mean?— Read 

standarJds  'lljfj  iJ^raTeATfQN 

By  PATRICK  J.  ^cCORMIck,,  US.  L.,  fh.  D. 

\ ^^>L^!    I'll?         I 

^Ikflirisburg!  - 1  - '  u  r  c 

Young  Americk'th'e  Hope  nMhe  World 
By  HERMAN  HAGEDORN, 


EDUCATIONAL  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

2S  c«nU  a  numbw, 
S2.00B    yaar 


Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper  has  added  another  brilliant  star  to  his  literary  crown  by  writing  "The 
Brazilians  and  7  heir  Country.**  The  book  is  the  fruitage  of  his  South  American  journey  during  the 
progress  of  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  intensely  interesting  articles  for  EduccUianal  Foundations.  I 
want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to  share  wiUi  me  the  joy  of  possessing  this  extraordinary  volume. 

Those  who  have  read  ** My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard,**  by  Elizabeth  Cooper,  will  hasten  to 
secure  a  copy  of  "The  Heart  of  O  Sono  San.*'  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  something  of  the 
development  of  the  story  in  manuscript  and  now  that  I  see  the  boolf,  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  is 
outselling  the  author's  former  successes.     It  is  a  touching  and  timely  story. 

The  publishers  are  entitled  to  high  praise  for  their  share  in  these  excellent  productions.  Christ- 
mas cheer  will  be  all  the  cheerier  this  year  for  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  **The  Brazilians 
and  Their  Country**  and  *'The  Heart  of  0  Sono  San.** 

WILLIAM  CHAFLFS  0*DONNFLL,  /r. 


THE  BRAZILIANS 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  CCX)PER 

.'iuthor  of  *'  American  Ideala,**  '*Th9  Moderninng  of  the  OrUnt,"  etc 

With  South  America  daily  becoming  more  import- 
ant from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  this  interpretation 
of  the  Brazilian  is  of  especial  timeliness. 

The  author  presents  in  contrast  the  two  mammoth 
countries  of  North  and  South  America.  He  shows  that 
cUthough  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in  race  origin,  in  char- 
acter and  abilities,  yet  through  the  combination  of  their  talents, 
they  can  still  render  valudbU  service  to  each  other, 

Mr.  Cooper  further  shows  that  since  Brazil  is  almost 
I030  miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  to  any  large  Euro- 
pean port,  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  capture  a 
very  large  ^are  of  Brazilian  trade.  The  book  will  go  far 
toward  awakening  America  to  her  great  opportunity  in 
South  America — and  to  the  need  of  grasping  it  at  once. 


CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 


Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  Svo,  net  S3.00 


THE  HEART  OF 
O    SONO    SAN 


By  ELIZABETH  CCX)PER 


Author  of  "My  Lady  of  the  Chtme§4 
Cottrtyard,**  etc 


What  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard"  did  for  the  women  of  China,  this  book  does 
for  the  women  of  Japan.  It  is  a  revelation,  in  narrative  fotm,  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true 
Japanese  woman,  from  childhood  tbremh  womanhood.  It  pictures  the  intimate  daily  life  within 
the  secluded  courtyards  of  ancient  Nippon — the  old  Japan,  whose  life  flows  undisturbed  behind  gray 
tiled  waUs  enclosing  ancient  gardens,  the  Japan  that  is  secure  in  its  worship  of  the  Gods  and  in  its 
sacred  family  ties. 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  added  one  man  exqtdtitely  written  volume  to  the  extremely  nre 
collection  of  books  which  interpret  the  inner  life  of  Japan.  Only  Lafcadio  Heftm  has  written  of 
Japan  with  tiM  sooB  fcnetiatiiig  viwoii  and  pottic  niight. 


81  lliustretions  in  Soft  Duotone.    Cloth,  8vo«  net  SU78 


Publtohers     FRBPERICK  A.  4ITOKE8  COMPANY     New  York 


«i«illioii  Edvcatioitai,  TouHnATMnv 


January,  1918 


Sex  Education  and  Social  Hygiene 
in  War  Time 

By  Morria  A.  Bigelow  of  Columbia  Univeraity 

The  Effect  of  the  War  on  our  Elemen- 
tary Schools 

By  William  L.  Ettinger,  Associate  Supt.  of  New  York 
City  Schools 


25  cants 
$2.00  a  year, 


Clayton  Sedgufick  Cooper  has  added  another  brilliant  star  to  his  literary  crown  by  writing  "The 
Brazilians  and  Their  Country.**  The  booh  is  the  fruitage  of  his  South  American  journey  during  the 
progress  of  which  he  wrote  a  series  of  intensely  interesting  articles  for  Educational  Foundations.  I 
want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to  share  with  me  the  joy  of  ^ssessin^  this  extraordinary  volume. 

Those  who  have  read  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard,**  by  Eltzabeth  Cooper,  will  hasten  to 
secure  a  copy  of  "The  Heart  of  O  Sono  San.**  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  hnow  something  of  the 
development  of  the  story  in  manuscript  and  now  that  I  see  the  book,  I  am  not  surprised  that  it  is 
outselling  the  author's  former  successes.    It  is  a  touching  and  timely  story. 

The  publishers  are  entitled  to  high  praise  for  their  share  in  these  excellent  productions.  Christ- 
mas cheer  will  be  aU  the  cheerier  this  year  for  Aose  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  own  "The  Brazilians 
and  Their  Country**  and  "The  Heart  ofO  Sono  San.** 

WILLI  A  M  CHA  RLFS  O' DON  NELL,  Jr. 


THE  BRAZILIANS 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  CCX)PER 

AtUhor  of  "American  IdeaU,'*  *'The  Moderniuing  of  the  Orient,"  etc- 

With  South  America  daily  becoming  more  import- 
ant from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  this  interpretation 
of  the  Brazilian  is  of  especial  timeliness. 

The  author  presents  in  contrast  the  two  mammoth 
countries  of  North  and  South  America.  He  shows  that 
aUhough  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in  race  origin,  in  char- 
acter and  abUities,  yet  through  the  combination  of  their  talents, 
they  can  still  render  valuable  service  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Cooper  further  shows  that  since  Brazil  is  almost 
looo  miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  to  any  large  Euro- 
pean port,  the  United  States  should  be  able  to  captiure  a 
very  large  share  of  Brazilian  trade.  The  book  vnll  go  far 
toward  awakening  America  to  her  great  opportunity  in 
South  America — and  to  the  need  of  grasping  it  at  once. 


CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 


Fully  Illustrated.    Cloth,  8vo,  ret  83.00 


THE  HEART  OF 
O    SONO    SAN 


By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 


Author  of  "  My  Lady  of  the  Chineae 
Courtyard."  etc. 


What  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard"  did  for  the  women  of  China,  this  book  does 
for  the  women  of  Japan.  It  is  a  revelation,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true 
Japanese  woman,  from  childhood  through  womanhood.  //  pictures  the  intimate  tiaily  life  within 
the  secluded  courtyards  of  ancient  Nippon — the  old  Japan,  whose  life  flows  undisturbed  behind  gray 
tiled  walls  enclosing  ancient  gardens,  the  Japan  that  is  secure  in  its  worship  of  the  Gods  and  in  its 
sacred  family  ties. 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  added  one  more  exquisitely  written  volume  to  the  extremely  rare 
collection  of  books  which  interpret  the  inner  life  of  Japan.  Only  Lafcadio  Hearn  has  written  of 
Japan  with  tne  same  penetrating  vision  and  poetic  insight. 

31  Illustrations  In  Soft  Duotone.    Cloth,  8vo,  net  SI. 70 
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Whea  aMw«riBff  adTertiaeaieBta  Idadly  a«atioB   Educational  Fovhbatxohs 
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^Foundations 


February,  1918 


Otto  H.  Kahn  Writes  a  Remark- 
able Letter 

Baron  Sakatani  Tells  of  Japan 
in  War  Time 

Hamlin  Garland's  Message  on 
Present  Conditions 

John  H.  Finley— 
Week-^ay  Religious  Instruction 


25  cents 
S2.00  a  year. 


Clayton  Stdgv-'icli  Cooper  has  added  another  brilliani  star  In  hti  lilrrary  crmun  by  writing  "1  hr 
braitlians  artd  I  heir  Country."  The  book  is  the  fruitage  of  his  .'ioulh  American  journey  during  rke 
progress  of  v.-kich  he  Tcrole  a  series  of  intensely  interesting  articles  for  Educational  Foundations.  I 
want  every  reader  of  this  magazine  to  share  with  me  the  joy  of  possessing  this  esttaordinaty  rolume. 

Tkose  vtko  hai'e  read  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard,"  fry  hJizabeth  Cooper,  will  hasten  to 
iectire  a  copy  of  "The  Heart  of  O  Sono  San."  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  knoui  something  of  the 
deieiopment  of  the  story  in  manuscript  and  now  that  I  see  the  booi,  1  am  not  surprised  that  it  is 
outselling  the  author's  former  successes.     It  is  a  touching  and  timely  story. 

The  publishers  are  enlillrd  to  high  praise  for  their  share  in  these  exullent  production.''  Christ- 
mas cheer  will  be  all  the  cheerier  this  vrar  for  those  Ttho  are  fortunate  enough  to  mt-n  "1  he  Briiziiian\ 
and  Their  Country-  and  "The  llearl  ,-f(.  Sono  S,in." 

ll'ILLIAM  CUAHUS  OTHiXXFU..  Jr. 


THE  BRAZILIANS 
AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 

By  CLAYTON  SEDGWICK  COOPER 


With  South  Amtricii  daily  becoming  more  imixirt- 
I,  this  interpretatiiiu 

The  author  presents  in  contrast  the  two  mammoth 
countries  of  North  and  South  America.  He  shmvs  thai 
although  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in  race  origin,  in  char- 
acter and  abilities,  yet  through  the  combination  of  their  la!enl>, 
they  can  stiil  render  raliiable  service  to  each  other, 

Mr.  Cooper  further  shows  that  since  Brazil  is  almost 
tu.jo  miles  nearer  to  New  York  than  lo  any  large  Euro- 
iwan  port,  the  United  States  should  Ik  able  to  capture  a 
very  large  share  of  Brazilian  iradc.     The  book  will  go  far 

toward  awakening  America  to  her  great  opportunity  in        CLAYTON  SEOGWICK  COOPFJ* 
South  America — and  to  the  need  of  grasping  it  at  once. 

Fully  Itlustrated.    Cloth,  8vo,  net  S3.50 
I    Mt      riLMn    I         wr  By  ELIZABETH   COOPER 

O    SONO    SAN        ■';..k;«;*-" 

What  "My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Cotirtyard"  did  Cor  thi-  women  of  China,  this  book  does 
lor  the  vtanetx  of  Japan.  It  is  a  revelation,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true 
Japaneie  woman,  from  childhood  through  womanhood.  /(  pictures  the  intimate  daily  life  within 
the  secluded  courtytards  of  ancient  Nippon— Die  lid  Jafan.  tehose  life  flows  undisturbed  behind  gray 
tiled  nails  endasing  ancient  gardens,  the  Japan  thai  is  secure  in  its  worship  of  the  Gods  and  in  its 
sacred  family  lies. 

Mrs.  Cooper  has  added  one  more  exquisitely  written  volume  to  the  extreinely  rare 
collection  of  books  which  interpret  the  inner  life  ol  Japan.  Only  Lafcadio  Heam  has  writtrn  of 
Jkpati  mitb  toe  same  penetrating  vision  and  poetic  insight. 

31   Illustrations  In  Soft  Duotone.    Cloth,  8vo,  net  91.70 


Publishers     FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY      New  York 


March,  1918 

Elducation  in  Turkey 

By  The  Hon.  Henry  Morganthau 

Women  in  War  Times 

Cora  Welles  Trow 

Overseas — For  Democracy  and 
and  Humanity 

By  William  Charles  O'Donnell 

Education  and  Citizenship  in 
War  Time— Symposium 


25  cenU 
$2.00  a  y«ar 


Tur    DDA7TTTA1MQ  By  claton  sedgwick  cooper 

1  rllL       IjIx/\^U^/\i^O  Author  of     American  Ideal*:'  etc. 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 

'*  If  a  North  American  reader  were  compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  <Mie  book  on 
Brazil  and  its  people,  past,  present  and  future,  we  believe  he  could  not  do  better  than  to 

select  THE  BRAZILIANS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY  by  CUyton  Sedgwick  Co<H3er 

A  clearly  drawn  sketch  of  the  land  and  people,  with  here  and  there  a  light  or  humorous 
touch."— JV.  K.  Sun.    Net  $3.50. 

THE  HEART  OF 

OQriNn     QAN  By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

%D\Jl^\J      ft^XlUL^  Author  0/  "  My  Lady  of  the  Chinese  Courtyard,"  etc. 

A  revelation,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true  Japanese  woman, 
from  childhood  through  womanhood.  Possesses  rare  ethical  and  spiritual  beauty ....  This  fooi( 
not  only  tells  you  of  the  nobility  of  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  women,  but  makes  you  feel  and  lite  their 
lives  with  them ....  The  thoughts  expressed  also  possess  a  tender  beauty,  a  wistfulness  poignani  and 
real." -N.  Y.  Times.    Net  $1.75. 


RECOMMENDED  FROM  STOKES'  SPRIXG  LIST 


The  white  MORNING  ^j  ^^^.^J^^  atherton 

Author  of      The  Liring  Present,     etc 

The  one  novel  being  talked  about — -five  printings  in  two  weeks.  It's  a  story  of  the 
German  Revolution  that  may  come.  "Better  than  bombs**  says  Eleanor  Gates.  '*  what  bet- 
ter propaganda  in  the  Kaiser's  realm  could  the   United  States  desire?  "     Net  $1.00. 

The  house  of  CONRAD  li^JA|TOMNKiN 

Author  of      H  lite,  Arrttes 

"  Vastly  bigger  than  his  his  first  novel,  with  a  more  significant  and  far-reaching 
symbolism,"  says  Frederic  Taber  Cooper.  "America,  Mr.  Tobenkin  seems  to  say,  is  very 
patient  with  her  new  children.  They  come  here  arrogantly,  thinking  to  teach  her.  But 
through  the  slow  attrition  of  years,  it  is  she  who  does  the  teaching.  This  is  the  essential 
ix>int  in  a  novel  which  in  its  breadth  and  far-reaching  truth  ranks  very  high  among  the 
best  contemporary  pictures  of  America."     Net  $1.50. 

LETTERS  7,fE  MOTHER  *5f  SOLDIER  By  richardson  wright 

Author  of  "The  Hutsttiana:  An  Interpretation,'"  tie. 

This  is  the  mother's  manual  of  arms,  her  handbook  of  courage  in  the  face  of  des- 
pondency and  doubt.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  understands  the  human  heart,  and  who 
has  put  his  heart  into  it — and  his  head.  Doubts  are  removed,  fears  are  quieted,  questions 
are  answered  so  that  the  mother  will  understand  why  her  son  is  at  the  front.     Net  $1.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  A^f  FUTURE  By  emile  boirac 

Author  of  ••  Our  Hidden  Forcts" 

This  work  by  the  noted  French  psychologist  speaks  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  occult  phenomena.  It  describes  experiments  in  thought-transference,  "  X-ray  vision," 
automatic  writing,  survival  after  death,  etc.,  and  passes  verdict  on  the  claims  of  each. 
Net  $2.50. 
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U  luM   answering  advertisements   kindly   mention    Kducational   Foundations 
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April,  1918 


Over  the  Top  to  Victory 

By  William  Morri*   Hau{^ton 

Deprussianizing  American  Schools 

By  William  H.  Allen 

An  Interview  with  Emile  Boutroux 

By  William  Charles  O'Donnell,  Jr. 

The  Lancasterian  School   System 
in  England  and  the  Americas 

By  W.  E.  Browning 


25  cenU 
$2.00  a  year 


Xl4l7    RDA7ITIA1\IQ  By  clayton  sedgwick  cooper 

1  tllL       DAV/\^£Lil/\i^O  Author  of  Ameriran  Ithals:'  f(r, 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 

"  If  a  North  American  reader  were  comi^elled  to  restrict  himself  to  one  book  on 
Brazil  and  its  people,  past,  present  and  future,  we  believe  he  could  not  do  better  than  tor 

select  THE  BRAZILIANS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY  by  Clayton  Sedgi^-ick  Cooper 

A  clearly  drawn  sketch  of  the  land  and  people,  wnth   here  and  there  a  light  or  humorous 
touch."— .V.   Y.  Sun.    Net  $3.50. 

THE  HEART  OF 

OQriNO     Q  A  N  By  ELIZABETH  COOPER 

Ov/l^  V/      O^^l^  Author  of  •'  My  Lady  of  thr  Chinese  Courtyard.  '  rtc 

A  revelation,  in  narrative  form,  of  tlie  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true  Japanese  woman, 
from  childhood  through  womanhood.  Possesses  rare  ethical  and  spiritual  htauly.  .  .  .  This  book 
not  only  tells  you  of  the  nobility  of  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  women,  but  maizes  you  feel  and  lice  their 
lives  toith  them ....  The  thoughts  expressed  also  possess  a  tender  beauty,  a  vcistfulness  poignant  and 
reair-N.  Y.  Times.     Net  $1.75. 


RECOMMENDED  FROM  STOKES'  SPRIXG  LIST 


The  white  MORNING  ^l  ''^f:''?;''?^  atherton 

Author  of      Tht  Lt rino  Frtsent,      ttf 

The  one  novel  being  tailed  about — five  printings  in  two  weeks.  It's  a  story  of  the 
German  Revolution  that  may  come.  "Better  than  bombs"  says  Eleanor  Gates,  "  tt7w/  bet- 
ter propaganda  in  the  Kaiser's  realm  could  the   United  States  desire/  "     Net  $1.00. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CONRAD  °/,f^s^<>°f"? 

Author  oj      R  itte  Arrttr.« 

"  Vastly  bigger  than  his  his  first  novel,  with  a  more  significant  and  far-reaching 
symbolism,"  says  Frederic  Taber  Cooper.  "America,  Mr.  Tobenkin  seems  to  say,  is  verj- 
patient  with  her  new  children.  They  come  here  arrogantly,  tliinking  to  teach  her.  But 
through  the  slow  attrition  of  years,  it  is  she  who  does  the  teaching.  This  is  the  es.sential 
point  in  a  novel  which  in  its  breadth  and  far-reaching  truth  ranks  very  high  among  the 
best  contemporary  pictures  of  America."     Net  $1.50. 

LETTERS  7,?E  MOTHER  °l  SOLDIER  By  richardson  wmght 

Author  of  "The  Ruastani/:  An  Interpretation^"  etc. 

This  is  the  mother's  manual  of  arms,  her  handbook  of  courage  in  the  face  of  des- 
pondency and  doubt.  It  is  ^Titten  by  a  man  who  understands  the  human  heart,  and  who 
has  put  his  heart  into  it — and  his  head.  Doubts  are  removed,  fears  are  quieted,  questions 
are  answered  so  tliat  the  mother  will  understand  why  her  son  is  at  the  front.     Net  $1.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  th^f  FUTURE  By  emile  boirac 

Author  of  "  Our  Hidden  Forrr.^' 

This  work  by  the  noted  French  psychologist  speaks  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  occult  phenomena.  It  describes  experiments  in  thought-transference,  '*  X-ray  vision," 
automatic  writing,  survival  after  death,  etc.,  and  passes  verdict  on  the  claims  of  each. 
Net  $2.50. 
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May,  1918 


Education  in  the  Crucible  of  War 

Albert  J.  Levine 

The   Red   Triangle 

William  Charles  O'Donnell,  Jr. 

Business  and  Politics  in  Panama 

Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

"Woman"  An  Attempted  Review 

Matthew  Page  Andrews 


25  cenU 
$2.00  a  year 


Xl4l7    RP  A  7ITT  A  NQ  By  clayton  sedgwick  cooper 

1  nCd      DRJ\£^U^J\imD  Author  of  'Amencan  IdtaU^  etc. 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 


«« 


If  a  North  American  reader  were  compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  one  ^book  on 
Brazil  and  its  people,  past,  present  and  future,  we  believe  he  could  not  do  better  than  to 

select  THE  BRAZILIANS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY  by  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

A  clearly  drawn  sketch  of  the  land  and  people,  with  here  and  there  a  light  or  humorous 
touch."— JV.  Y.  Sun.    Net  $3.50. 

THE  HEART  OF 

OCnMn     CAN  By  BLIZABBTH  COOPER 

%D\JIWJ     %D£\X^  Author  oS  **  My  Lady  of  tht  Chinese  Courtyardr  etc. 

A  revelation,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true  Japanese  woman, 
from  childhood  through  womanhood.  Possesses  rare  ethical  and  spiriiual  beauty ....  This  hook 
not  only  tells  you  of  the  nobility  of  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  women,  but  makes  you  feel  and  lice  their 
lives  with  them ....  The  thouihts  expressed  also  possess  a  tender  beauty,  a  wistfulness  poignant  and 
reair-N.  Y.  Times.    Net  $1.75. 


RECOMMENDED  FROM  STOKES'  SPRING  LIST 


The  white  MORNING  /?  ^^^.^^^  ^^^T^^ 

Author  of     The  Living  Present,     etc 

The  one  novel  being  talked  about — five  printings  in  two  weeks.  It's  a  story  of  the 
German  Revolution  that  may  come.  ** Better  than  bombs**  says  Eleanor  Gates.  "  what  bet- 
ter propaganda  in  the  Kaiser*s  realm  could  the  United  States  desire?  "     Net  $1.00. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CONRAD  '^y  f  ^^  T^f s?"? 

Author  of  ••  WitU  Amre* 

"  Vastly  bigger  than  his  his  first  novel,  with  a  more  significant  and  far-reaching 
symbolism,"  says  Frederic  Taber  Cooper.  "America,  Mr.  Tobenkin  seems  to  say,  is  very 
patient  vnth  her  new  children.  They  come  here  arrogantly,  thinking  to  teach  her.  But 
through  the  slow  attrition  of  years,  it  is  she  who  does  the  teaching.  This  is  the  essential 
point  in  a  novel  which  in  its  breadth  and  far-reaching  truth  ranks  very  high  among  the 
best  contemporary  pictures  of  America."     Net  $1.50. 

LETTERS  ^  MOTHER  °lt  SOLDIER  By  richardson  wright 

Author  of  "The  Rusiiam:  An  Interpretation," etc. 

This  is  the  mother's  manual  of  arms,  her  handbook  of  courage  in  the  face  of  des- 
pondency and  doubt.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  understands  the  htmian  heart,  and  who 
has  put  his  heart  into  it — and  his  head.  Doubts  are  removed,  fears  are  quieted,  questions 
are  answered  so  that  the  mother  will  understand  why  her  son  is  at  the  front     Net  $1.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  -fifc  FUTURE  By  emue  boirac 

Author  of  "  Our  Hidden  Forces** 

This  work  by  the  noted  French  psychologist  speaks  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  occult  phenomena.  It  describes  experiments  in  thought-transference,  "  X-ray  vision/' 
automatic  writing,  survival  after  death,  etc.,  and  passes  verdict  on  the  claims  of  each. 
Net  $2.50. 
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June,  1918 


al  Announcement  of  the 
American's  Creed  Contest 


^^  '• — 


"-■v  -  :::^6::^     "^ 


The  Poison  Growth  of  Prussianism 


Otto  H.  Kahn 


South|America  and  the  World  War 


Webster  E.  Browning 


The  American  University  Union 

in  Paris 

William  Charles  CD^nnell,  Jr. 


25  cents 
$2.00  a  year 


Tup   RDA7TTfANQ  By clayton sedgwick coopkr 

1  ni-i      DIV/\^ll^/\1^0  Author  of  **  AMcncaii  Id^aUr  9U, 

AND  THEIR  COUNTRY 

"  If  a  North  American  reader  were  compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  one  book  on 
Brazil  and  its  people,  past,  present  and  future,  we  believe  he  could  not  do  better  than  to 

select  THE  BRAZILIANS  AND  THEIR  COUNTRY  by  Clay  ton  Sedgwick  Cooper 

A  clearly  drawn  sketch  of  the  land  and  people,  with  here  and  there  a  light  or  humorous 
touch."— iV.  K.  Sun.    Net  $3.5«. 

The  heart  of 

OQriNn     QAN  By  BLIZABKTH  COOPER 

fiJKJl^KJ     liDJnJL^  Author  of  **  My  Lady  of  tho  Chinet^  CouHward,'*  cte. 

A  revelation,  in  narrative  form,  of  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a  true  Japanese  woman, 

Uqpn  childhood  through  womanhood.     Possesses  rare  ethical  anJ  spiritual  heautg This   hook 

not  only  tells  you  of  the  nobility  of  a  certain  class  of  Japanese  women,  hut  makes  you  feel  and  lite  their 
lives  with  them ....  The  thoughts  expressed  also  possess  a  tender  beauty,  a  wistfulness  poignant  and 
real," -N.  Y.  Times.    Net  $1.75. 


RECOMMENDED  FROM  STOKES'  SPRING  LIST 


The  white  MORNING  x!fA^?^'?^^I°™^^ 

Author  of  "  Th9  Linng  PreMont,"  He 

The  one  novel  being  talked  about — ^five  printings  in  two  weeks.  It's  a  story  of  the 
Gennan  Revolution  that  may  come.  "Better  than  bombs"  says  Eleanor  Gates.  "  what  bel- 
ter propaganda  in  ike  Kaiser's  realm  could  the  United  States  desire?  "     Net  $1.00. 

The  house  of  CONRAD  bj  nLusroiasna 

Author  of  "  WiU€  ArH—  " 

"  Vastly  bigger  than  his  his  first  novel,  with  a  more  significant  and  far-reaching 
symbolism,"  says  Frederic  Taber  Cooper.  "America,  Mr.  Tobenkin  seems  to  say,  is  very 
patient  with  her  new  children.  They  come  here  arrogantly,  thinking  to  teach  her.  But 
through  the  slow  attrition  of  years,  it  is  she  who  does  the  teaching.  This  is  the  essential  ' 
point  in  a  novel  which  in  its  breadth  and  far-reaching  truth  ranks  very  high  among  the 
best  contemporary  pictures  of  America."    Net  $1.50. 

LETTERS  ^E  MOTHER  "^  SOLDIER  By  richabdson  wmoht 

Author  of  **Th€  Ruooians:  An  JntorprHation,"eic. 

This  is  the  mother's  manual  of  anns,  her  handbook  of  courage  in  the  face  of  des- 
pondency and  doubt.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who  understands  the  human  heart,  and  who 
has  put  his  heart  into  it — and  his  head.  Doubts  are  removed,  fears  are  quieted,  questions 
are  answered  so  that  the  mother  will  understand  why  her  son  is  at  the  front.     Net  $1.00. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  ^  FUTURE  By  bbole  boirac 

Author  of  "  Our  Hiddon  Pore**'* 

This  work  by  the  noted  French  psychologist  speaks  with  authority  on  the  subject 
of  occult  phenomena.  It  describes  experiments  in  thought-transference,  "  X-ray  vision,** 
automatic  writing,  survival  after  death,  etc.,  and  passes  verdict  on  the  claims  of  each. 
Net  $2.50. 


Pubfishers  FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY  New  York 
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